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PREFACE 

This  volume  is  based  on  the  Stvdenfs  Handbook  of  Historical 
Geohgy^  published  by  Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  second  edition  of  that  book,  but  it  has  been 
entirely  re-written,  and  its  title  is  altered  from  Historical 
Geology  to  Stratigraphical  Geology,  because  it  is  considered 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  customary  designation  of  the 
subject,  though  the  former  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  more 
accurate  and  comprehensive  term. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  Geology  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  a  much  larger  mass  of  information  has 
to  be  considered  by  the  compiler  of  such  a  handbook  as  this 
than  was  available  prior  to  1886.  The  labour  of  compilation 
is  consequently  greater,  and  yet  there  are  still  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  explored, 
and  there  are  still  important  questions  upon  which  authorities 
differ,  questions  not  only  of  nomenclature  and  grouping,  but 
also  regarding  the  actual  age  and  correlation  of  certain  rock- 
groups.  Hence  what  was  written  on  this  point  in  1886 
remains  equally  true  at  the  present  time,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently repeated,  for  "  under  these  circumstances  the  com- 
piler of  a  student's  handbook  frequently  finds  it  difficidt  to 
decide  whether  he  should  follow  some  one  authority  or 
endeavour  to  extract  truth  and  justice  from  conflicting  state- 
ments, and  often  he  is  forced  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  the 
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facts  brought  forward  by  different  observers."  In  many  cases, 
however,  I  have  mentioned  the  existence  of  an  opinion  differ- 
ing from  the  one  which  I  have  adopted. 

The  general  plan  of  the  original  book  has  been  retained, 
but  new  features  in  the  present  volume  are : — 

1.  The  expansion  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks. 

2.  The  insertion  of  small  geological  maps  of  some  of  the 
more  important  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  These  are 
in  black  and  white,  but  every  reader  can  colour  them  for 
himself,  and  he  should  approximate  his  colours  to  those  used 
by  the  Geological  Survey. 

3.  An  increased  number  of  other  illustrations,  both  of 
fossils  and  of  the  diagrams-  which  are  usually  called  "hori- 
zontal sections." 

Most  of  the  maps  have  been  prepared  in  Mr.  Stanford's 
establishment  from  sketches  supplied  by  myself,  and  where 
other  sources  are  not  mentioned  they  are  based  on  the  maps 
of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Many  of  the  figures  of  fossils  are  borrowed  from  those  in 
the  sixth  edition  of  Sir  A.  C.  Eamsay's  Physiood  Geology  and 
Geography  of  Great  Britain^  and  many  of  the  other  illustrations 
are  figures  which  have  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the 
Geological  Society  and  the  Geologist's  Association;  for  the 
use  of  these  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  Councils  of  both 
Societies,  and  to  the  authors  of  the  papers  from  which  they 
are  taken. 

The  sections  on  PalsBOgeography  have  been  bix>ught  up  to 

date,  but  most  of  them  have  been  abridged  because  this  part 

.  of  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  separate  volume 

entitled  the  Building  of  the  British  Islands,  of  which  a  second 

edition  was  issued  in  1892,  and  is  still  purchaseable. 
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CHAPTER   I 

INTRODUCTION 

Scope  of  the  S[ubJeot. — In  most  manuals  of  Geology  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is  called  Stratigraphical  Geology  because  it 
chiefly  consists  in  the  description  of  the  great  stratified  series  of 
rocks  which  make  up  the  mass  of  the  earth's  crust  It  is  some- 
times called  Historical  Geology,  because  it  should  comprise  not 
only  a  description  of  the  various  rocks  which  were  formed  during 
each  period  of  the  world's  history,  but  also  some  account  of  the 
forms  of  life  which  are  entombed  in  these  rocks,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  earth  during  each  period,  and  a  notice 
of  the  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  land  and  sea  which  took 
place  from  time  to  time  ;  all  this  should  be  made  as  complete  as 
the  imperfection  of  the  geological  documents  will  allow. 

Neither  designation  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  either  of  them 
may  be  used  so  long  as  it  is  understood  to  mean  a  geological  history 
— a  collation  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Science,  and  its  application  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  the  earth,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  earth,  from  the  earliest  time 
of  which  any  records  exist  down  to  the  time  of  human  history. 

At  present  there  are  only  a  few  limited  areas  of  the  earth's 
surface  about  which  we  have  anything  like  a  full  stratigraphical 
knowledge,  and  much  remains  to  be  learnt  even  in  the  areas  about 
which  we  know  most  Geological  History,  therefore,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy ;  but  enough  is  now  known  of  the  stratigraphical  geology 
of  Europe  to  make  it  possible  to  give  an  outline  of  its  geological 
history,  and  American  geologists  are  rapidly  making  it  possible  to 
do  the  same  for  North  America.  In  this  volume,  however,  we 
shall  not  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  Islands,  except 
where  our  own  records  are  deficient,  or  where  some  knowledge  of 
continental  geology  is  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  Britain. 
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2  STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY 

The  Sucoession  of  Str&tifled  Rocks. — The  general 
principles  on  which  hi9t<M:kAl  geology  is  founded  are  easily 
understood,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  order  and  succession  of 
rock-groups  is  established  will  now  be  briefly  explained.  The 
mere  succession  of  strata  in  any  district  or  country,  however,  is 
one  thing,  and  the  grouping  of  such  strata  into  larger  systems, 
representing  definite  geological  periods^  is  another  thing,  and  one 
which  requires  consideration  from  several  points  of  view.  A 
subsequent  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  upon  which  divisional  lines  may  be  drawn  in 
any  established  succession  of  rock -groups. 

The  two  principal  tests  by  which  the  relative  age  of  different 
strata  is  determined  are — (1),  Superposition  ;  (2),  Fossil  contents. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  superposition  of  strata  are 
explained  in  most  text-books  of  physical  geology,  and  the  law  of 
vertical  succession  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
historical  geology  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — *^  In  any  succession 
of  beds  each. one  represents  the  conditions  which  prevailed  over  a 
certain  area  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  lowest  is  the  oldest, 
the  uppermost  is  the  newest,  and  the  relative  age  of  the  others  is 
indicated  by  their  relative  position."  If  the  strata  are  inclined,  the 
right  order  is  ascertained  by  making  a  geological  survey  of  the 
district,  and  constructing  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
strike  of  the  beds. 

Again,  by  tracing  any  one  set  of  strata  horizontally  along  their 
strike  from  one  part  of  a  district  to  another,  where  perhaps  there 
are  other  rocks  of  a  different  kind,  we  obtain  a  datum  of  reference 
by  which  to  determine  whether  the  rocks  in  the  second  area  are 
newer  or  older  than  those  in  the  first. 

So  long  as  there  is  physical  and  geological  continuity  between 
the  different  portions  of  a  district,  i,e.  so  long  as  some  one  member 
of  a  conformable  series  of  strata  can  be  followed  continuously,  such 
a  survey  generally  affords  sufficient  data  for  ascertaining  the  relative 
position  of  the  rocks  which  occur  in  the  district,  and  for  constructing 
a  table  of  their  vertical  succession.  But  when  either  geographical 
or  geological  continuity  is  interrupted — that  is,  when  a  district  or 
country  is  separated  from  others  of  like  structure  either  by  the  sea 
or  by  tracts  of  totally  different  rocks — then  we  must  begin  all  over 
again,  and  construct  an  independent  table  of  strata  for  the  new 
district  For  example,  Wales  is  a  district  to  all  parts  of  which  one 
system  of  classification  and  nomenclature  can  be  applied.  Similar 
groups  of  rocks  occur  in  Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Cumberland 
on  the  other  ;  but  Wales  is  physically  separated  from  Ireland  by 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  geologically  separated  from  Cumberland  by  the 
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Triassic  plains  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  ;  hence  the  same  system 
of  nomenclature  could  not  be  used  in  the  other  districts,  the  vertical 
succession  had  to  be  determined  independently,  and  local  names 
given  to  the  different  subdivisions  in  each  district  before  they 
could  be  in  any  way  compared  with  one  another. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  when  two  such  districts  have  been  inde- 
pendently investigated,  how  are  we  to  correlate  the  two  tables  of 
strata,  and  ascertain  which  rocks  or  rock-groups  were  approxi- 
mately contemporaneous  ?  It  is  here  that  a  knowledge  of  fossils 
(Palaeontology)  comes  to  our  aid,  and  enables  us  to  identify  rocks  by 
their  fossil  contents,  so  that  strata  in  different  districts  and  of 
different  lithological  characters  may  be  included  in  the  same  natural 
group  or  system,  because  they  contain  the  same  or  closely  similar 
species  of  fossils.  This  was  the  principle  discovered  and  applied  at 
the* beginning  of  this  century  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  who  is  often 
called  the  Father  of  British  Geology,  and  who  was  certainly  the 
founder  of  that  branch  of  the  science  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  volume. 

The  book  in  which  Smith  recorded  his  discovery  of  the  strati- 
graphical  use  of  fossils  was  entitled  Strata  identified  by  Organised 
Fossils,  and  was  published  in  1816.  He  had  previously  made 
out  the  succession  of  the  strata  which  occur  near  Bath,  and  had 
observed  that  each  well-marked  group  of  beds  contained  a  special 
assemblage  of  fossils.  As  his  acquaintance  with  English  rocks  be- 
came larger  he  noticed  that  there  was  a  similar  succession  elsewhere, 
and  thus  (in  the  words  of  his  nephew  and  biographer  i)  "he  inferred 
that  each  of  the  separate  periods  occupied  in  the  formation  of  the 
strata  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  series  of  the  forms  of  oi^anic 
life,  that  these  forms  characterised  those  periods,  and  that  the  differ- 
ent strata  could  be  identified  in  different  localities  and  otherwise 
doubtful  cases  by  peculiar  embedded  organic  remains." 

The  experience  of  subsequent  observers  confirmed  and  established 
this  inference,  which  has  become  a  guiding  principle  in  stratigraphical 
geology.  Further  research,  moreover,  has  brought  out  the  more 
definite  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  succession  of 
life-forms,  that  species  and  genera  and  families,  and  even  whole 
orders  of  beings,  have  come  into  existence,  have  flourished,  and  have 
then  gradually  died  out,  never  to  recur.  It  is  this  non^eciirrence  of 
species  which  gives  a  special  value  to  fossils  as  a  test  of  age  and  as 
a  means  of  correlation.  The  same  kind  of  rock  has  been  formed 
again  and  again  during  the  history  of  the  world,  but  when  once  a 
species  has  died  out  it  has  never  appeared  again. 

It   must   not   be   supposed,  however,  that   the  stratigraphical 
1  Memoirs  of  William  SmitJi,  by  John  Phillips,  F.TI.S.,  1844. 
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aiiccession  of  rocks  presents  us  with  a  complete  record  of  the 
history  of  the  earth,  or  that  it  will  ever  supply  us  with  examples 
of  all  the  species  which  have  lived  upon  the  earth's  surface.  On 
the  contrary,  the  records  preserved  to  us  are  very  incomplete,  and 
many  pages  are  wanting  in  every  chapter  of  the  great  volume,  8o 
that  Stratigraphical  Geology  cannot  be  defined  as  a  history  of  tlve 
earth;  it  would  be  more  correctly  described  as  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  earth. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  this  ''imperfection  of  the 
record"  will  be  indicated  in  the  next  chapter.  The  reader  will 
then  be  prepared  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  principles  on  which 
the  long  succession  of  formations  has  been  divided  into  systems, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  these  systems  have  been  subdivided  into 
rock-groups  of  fairly  equivalent  value.  Finally,  a  few  words  on 
the  distribution  of  species  at  the  present  day  will  explain  some 
limitations  in  the  application  of  palaeontological  evidence,  and 
prepare  him  for  the  distinction  between  synchronism  and  homotaxis 
in  correlating  the  rock-groups  of  different  countries. 

Froip  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  obvious  that  some  previous 
knowledge  of  physical  geology  and  of  zoology  is  a  necessary 
preparation  to  the  study  of  Stratigraphical  Geology.  The  reader 
may  gain  the  first  from  any  elementary  manual  of  geology  or  from 
the  author's  Handbook  of  Physical  Otology  (G.  Bell  and  Sons) ;  and 
Woods's  Elementary  PaUeontology  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press)  will 
furnish  him  with  a  good  introduction  to  the  palaeontology  of  the 
Invertebrata. 

For  the  purpose  of  convenient  reference  an  outline  of  the  general 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  here  appended,  the 
arrangement  of  the  Invertebrate  classes  being  substantially  that 
to  be  found  in  ZitteVs  Paloeontology  and  in  Woods's  Elementary 
Palceontologyy  except  that  in  the  classification  of  the  Echinoderma  I 
have  followed  Messrs.  Bather  and  Gregory.  The  arrangement  of 
the  Vertebrata  is  based  on  that  given  in  A.  S.  Woodward's  Outlines 
of  Vertebrate  Palceontology. 
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Hydrozoa 


'Blastoidea . 

Cystidea     . 
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Crinoidea  . 

Stelleroidea 

Echinoidea 

Holothuroidea    . 
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Nemerti 
Rotifera 
Annelida    . 
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Brachiopoda 

r 
Pelecypoda  or 

Lamellibranchia 

Scaphopoda 
Amphineura 

Gastropoda 
Cephalopoda 

Crustacea  . 

Acerata 
Myriapoda 
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'\Eubla8toidea. 
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TMonocyclica. 
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'\Arachnida. 
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'Aptera. 
Orthoptera. 
Neuroptera. 
Hemiptera. 
Coleoptera. 
Diptera. 
Lepidoptera. 
.Hymenoptera. 
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CHAPTER  II 

ORIGIN   AND  SUCCESSION  OF  SPECIES 

Origrin  of  Speoies. — At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  we  are  met 
by  the  question,  What  is  a  species  ?  Before  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  book  on  the  Origin  of  Species  most  people  regarded 
a  species  as  tlie  result  of  a  special  creation  of  a  definite  kind  of 
plant  or  animal,  yet  all  who  studied  either  plants  or  animals 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  some  species  displayed  many  varieties, 
and  also  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  difference 
should  constitute  a  species. 

Lamarck  in  1801  was  the  first  to  propound  the  doctrine  that 
all  existing  species  are  descended  from  other  species,  but  few 
naturalists  gave  credence  to  his  views,  and  it  was  not  till  1869, 
when  Darwin  published  his  book,  that  the  world  became  familiar 
mth  such  a  doctrine. 

On  the  primary  point  of  the  appreciation  of  differences  Darwin 
remarks  {Origin  of  Species,  sixth  edition,  p.  41),  "Certainly  no 
clear  line  of  demarcation  has  yet  been  drawn  between  species 
and  sub-species — that  is,  the  forms  which  in  the  opinion  of  some 
naturalists  come  very  near  to,  but  do  not  quite  arrive  at,  the 
rank  of  species ;  or  again  between  sub-species  and  well-marked 
varieties,  or  between  lesser  varieties  and  individual  differences  ; 
and  a  series  [of  specimens]  impresses  the  mind  with  the  idea  of 
an  actual  passage."  Further  on  he  says,  "From  these  remarks 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  look  at  the  term  species  as  one  arbitrarily 
given,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  a  set  of  individuals  closely 
resembling  each  other,  and  that  it  does  essentially  differ  from  the 
term  variety,  which  is  given  to  less  distinct  and  more  fluctuating 
forms." 

Darwin  and  Wallace  developed  their  views  about  the  same 
time,  and  both  accounted  for  the  existence  of  so  many  varieties, 
species,  and  genera  of  organisms  by  indicating  the  various  causes 
and  conditions  which  influence  all  kinds  of  organisms  and  tend  to 
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modify  their  habits,  forms,  and  members.  They  have  shown  how 
the  constant  straggle  for  existence  and  the  frequent  changes  of 
environment  may  have  developed  or  have  increased  a  tendency 
to  variation,  and  how  this  variation  results  in  the  formation  of 
varieties  and  species.  Natural  selection  (or  the  selective  action 
of  natural  processes)  results  also  in  the  extinction  of  many  forms 
and  in  the  survival  of  a  few — namely,  of  those  few  which  are  the 
most  capable  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  more  rigorous 
and  changed  conditions  of  existence.  This  is  called  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest"  It  is  by  the  infinite  repetition  of  these  processes 
that  species  which  are  now  widely  different  may  have  been  evolved 
from  a  common  ancestor. 

Another  consequence  of  natural  selection  is  the  preservation  of 
those  varieties  and  species  which  chance  to  possess  peculiarities 
that  are  useful  to  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Thus  as 
Darwin  says  {op.  cit.  p.  103),  "it  leads  to  the  improvement  of  each 
creature  in  rdation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  life, 
and  consequently  in  most  cases  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  an 
advance  in  organisation."  In  other  words,  it  leads  to  the  evolution 
of  higher  and  higher  forms  of  life. 

Now  if  the  descendants  of  varieties  may  become  different 
species,  and  if  the  descendants  of  different  species  may  in  course 
of  time  become  so  differentiated  that  most  naturalists  would  rank 
them  as  different  genera,  and  if  this  process  has  been  going  on 
during  the  whole  of  geological  time,  since  the  world  first  became 
fit  to  support  life  ;  then  we  might  expect  that  the  successive 
assemblages*  of  fossils  preserved  for  us  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  would  furnish  us  with  a  long  succession  of  links  between  one 
species  and  another,  and  would  connect  the  generic  forms  of  the 
present  with  those  which  have  long  been  extinct  Unfortunately, 
however,  though  many  such  links  hav^  been  found,  and  though 
more  come  to  light  every  year,  so  that  the  genealogy  of  many 
genera  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  yet  there  are  reasons  why 
we  can  never  hope  to  find  all  the  links  in  the  chain. 

Imperfection  of  the  Geologrical  Becord. — That  the 
truth  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  cannot  at  once  be 
proved,  and  the  complete  genealogy  of  modem  genera  be  constructed 
from  the  records  of  the  past,  is  due  to  the  imperfection  of  that  very 
geological  record  which  would  otherwise  contain  the  obvious  proof 
or  refutation  of  the  hypothesis.  This  imperfection  results  from 
two  causes,  (1)  the  conditions  which  limit  the  entombment  and 
preservation  of  organic  remains,  (2)  the  frequent  erosion  and 
destruction  of  the  deposits  in  which  they  have  been  buried. 

1.  Conditions  of  Entombment. — If  we  consider  the  manner  in 
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which  deposits  are  now  taking  place,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
preservation  of  many  kinds  of  organic  remains  in  these  deposits  is 
likely  to  be  an  exceptional  and  accidental  occurrence.  Deposition 
of  sediment  is  not  an  uninterrupted  process  likely  to  ensure  the 
conservation  of  specimens  of  the  greater  number  of  plants  and 
animals  living  at  any  one  time,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  so 
discontinuous  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  any  fauna  or  flora 
would  be  entombed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  permanently  preserved, 
either  in  terrestrial  or  marine  deposits. 

On  land,  generations  of  animals  may  die  and  moulder  away, 
shells,  bones,  and  all,  without  any  remains  being  transported  to 
places  where  deposits  are  accumulating.  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  remarks 
that  in  South  Africa  "no  organic  matter  lasts  very  long  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  even  the  skull  and  leg  bones  of  an 
elephant  would,  I  think,  crumble  to  dust  and  absolutely  disappear 
in  less  than  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  animal's  death."  ^ 
In  some  countries  where  the  climate  is  very  dry  they  last 
more  than  fifteen  years,  but  still  ultimately  decay  and  crumble 
into  dust 

Of  the  larger  land  animals  a  few  are  occasionally  buried  in  bogs 
or  drowned  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  still  fewer  are  carried  down 
by  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  animals  which  live  in  fresh  water  and 
the  leaves  of  plants  stand  a  better  chance  of  preservation  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits  are 
being  formed  ;  but  these  purely  freshwater  beds  occupy  but  small 
areas,  and  are  particularly  liable  to  subsequent  destruction,  so  that 
as  a  rule  our  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  fauna  of 
any  period  is  derived  from  the  specimens  which  were  carried  down 
the  streams  during  floods,  and  were  buried  in  the  estuarine  deposits 
at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers. 

The  creatures  which  inhabit  the  sea  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  preserved  as  fossils,  since  deposits  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  constantly  being  formed  over  large  areas  of  the  sea -bottom, 
especially  where  subsidence  is  in  progress.  Yet  even  among  marine 
forms  of  life  there  are  many  which  would  only  rarely  be  entombed  ; 
those  animals,  for  instance,  which  live  on  rocky  shores  and  in  clear 
water  would  not  be  preserved  except  where  deposits  of  limestone 
were  in  process  of  formation.  The  majority  of  the  creatures 
embedded  would  be  those  which  lived  on  sandy  and  muddy 
bottoms,  together  with  some  of  the  free -swimming  forms  which 
moved  through  the  water  above. 

Lastly,  of  the  creatures  so  embedded  only  a  small  proportion 
would  ultimately  remain ;   those,  namely,  which  possessed  hard 

^  Sport  and  Travel,  by  F.  C.  Selous,  1900,  p.  166. 
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Btructures  capable  of  fossiliaation  after  the  softer  parts  had  decayed 
and  disappeared.  The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  which 
kinds  of  animals,  out  of  all  those  which  live  in  the  sea,  would  be 
likely  to  leave  memorials  behind  them  and  which  would  perish 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  existence. 


Sub-kingdoms. 
Protozoa. 

Porifera. 


Ccelenterata. 

Ekihinoderma. 
Vermes. 
Anthropoda. 
Molluscoida. 

Mollusca. 

Yertebrata. 


Groups  with  Hard  Structares. 

SForaminifera.  ' 

Radiolaria. 
Silicispongiae. 
Calcispongiie. 
''  Sertularida. 
Hydrocorallina. 
Graptolitoida. 
Stromatoporoidea. 
Madreporaria. 
Some  Alcyonaria. 


All  classes. 

{Tablcola  and    the    homy 
jaws  of  Nereids. 
All  classes. 

{Bryozoa. 
Brachiopoda. 
/  Lamellibranchia. 
J  Scaphopoda. 
I  Gastropoda  except 

I  Cephalopoda  except 

/  Teeth,  bones,  and 
\      scales  of  all  kinds. 


Perishable  Groups. 

Flagellata. 
Infusoria. 
Myxospongiee. 
Ceratospongifti. 
Hydroida  (except 

Sertularida). 
Siphonophora. 
Discophora. 
Actiniaria. 
Alcyonaria  (some). 
Ctenophora. 
None. 

{Hirudinea. 
Oligochseta. 


Nudibranchiata. 
some  Cuttle-fish. 

Tunicata. 


But  although  all  the  classes  of  creatures  entered  in  the  second 
column  possess  hard  parts  which  are  capable  of  preservation,  it 
does  not  follow  that  these  are  always  preserved.  Their  conversion 
into  fossils  depends  partly  on  the  solidity  and  character  of  the 
substance  of  which  the  hard  parts  are  composed,  and  partly  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  remains  are  covered  up  and  embedded  in 
sediment  Lastly,  their  final  preservation  as  fossils  depends  upon 
the  conditions  to  which  the  embedding  rock  is  subsequently  ex- 
posed, upon  its  conservation  or  destruction. 

The  remains  of  those  creatures  which  live  in  deep  water  or  over 
deep  water,  such  as  many  Foraminifei'a,  Radiolaria,  siliceous  sponges, 
and  pteropods,  have  such  delicate  tests  and  spicules  that  they  often 
fall  to  pieces  and  become  mere  debris  before  they  can  be  embedded 
in  sediment ;  for  in  deep  water  the  accumulation  of  sediment  is 
usually  a  very  slow  process.  The  thin  shells  of  the  Radiolaria 
and  the  Pteropoda  are  especially  liable  to  rapid  disintegration,  and 
consequently  they  are  rare  as  fossils,  although  they  are  known  to 
have  existed  from  very  early  times. 
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Siibaequent  Removal  of  Organic  Eemains. — The  proportion  of 
those  remains  which  would  otherwise  be  preserved  is  further 
diminished  by  the  subsequent  destruction  of  some  of  them 
by  the  action  of  percolating  water.  All  water  which  percolates 
downward  from  terrestrial  surfaces  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  such 
carbonated  water  attacks  and  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime,  and  also 
that  form  of  silica  which  enters  into  organic  structures.  Hence 
all  such  embedded  remains  are  liable  to  solution  and  removal 
under  certain  circumstances. 

So  long  as  the  deposit  containing  embedded  organisms  remains 
below  the  sea  in  which  it  was  formed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
changes  which  take  place  are  slight  and  gradual  It  is  when  the 
fossiliferous  deposit  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  is 
added  to  the  dry  land  that  changes  are  apt  to  take  place.  Even 
then,  if  the  rock  has  formed  part  of  a  thick  series  deposited  during 
a  long  period  of  subsidence,  and  has  remained  buried  beneath 
others  for  some  time  before  tlie  whole  mass  is  raised  to  form 
land,  most  of  the  fossils  in  it  are  likely  to  be  preserved,  for  the 
rock  becomes  consolidated  and  remains  saturated  with  saline  water, 
which  probably  contains  as  much  carbonate  of  lime  as  it  is  capable 
of  holding  in  solution  under  such  conditions.  Many  fossils  exhibit 
changes  of  structure  which  have  very  probably  been  effected  during 
upheaval  and  while  the  rock  was  in  a  water-soaked  condition  ; 
thus  the  substance  of  shells  is  frequently  converted  into  crystalline 
calcite,  and  in  other  cases  the  calcareous  shell  is  replaced  by 
chalcedonic  silica. 

Those  parts  of  a  formation,  however,  which  come  to  form  the 
surface  portions  of  newly-raised  land,  i,e.  those  parts  which  are 
raised  above  the  lowest  summer  level  of  saturation,  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  percolating  water,  with  the  result  that  many  shells 
are  dissolved,  leaving  only  the  hollows  in  which  they  lay.  These 
hollow  spaces  may  remain  empty  or  they  may  be  filled  subse- 
quently with  infiltrated  mineral  matter,  or  if  disturbances  take 
place  before  the  final  consolidation  of  the  rock,  the  internal  cast 
may  be  squeezed  on  to  the  external  impression  of  the  shell  and 
receive  an  impress  of  its  ornamentation.  In  any  of  these  cases 
some  record  of  the  original  organism  remains,  but  if  the  rock 
material  is  a  loose  sand  or  other  very  soft  kind  of  sediment  all 
trace  of  the  organism  may  be  destroyed. 

With  regard  to  the  durability  of  the  original  shell  much 
depends  on  its  original  mineral  composition.  In  some  shells  and 
tests  the  carbonate  of  lime  consists  of  the  variety  known  as  calcite^ 
while  in  others  it  has  the  structure  of  arragonite,  and  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  arragonite  is  much  less  stable  than  calcite. 
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It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sorby^  that  shells  composed  of 
arragonite  disappeared  much  faster  than  the  calcite  shells  when 
both  were  exposed  to  carbonated  waters,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  creatures  which  possess  hard  calcareous  structures  can  be 
separated  into  two  sets  according  to  the  nature  of  the  calcareous 
substance.     These  two  sets  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Calcitic  Structures.  Arragonite  Structures. 

Foraminifera.  Calcareous  sponges. 

Echinodermata.  Actinozoa  (corals,  etc) 

Annelida.  Lamellibranchia    (except    Oysters, 
Most  Bryozoa.  Pectons,  and  the  outer  layer  of 

Brachiopoda.  Spondylus,  Pinna,  and  Mytilus. 

Oysters  and  Pecteus.  Gastropoda  (with  a  few  exceptions). 

Crustacea.  Cephalopoda. 

Professor  P.  F.  Kendall  has  also  made  observations  and  experiments 
which  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Sorby.^  He  has  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Coralline  Crag  of  Aldeburgh  some  fossils  remain  perfect,  while  of 
others  there  are  only  casts,  and  that  the  casts  are  without  exception 
of  arragonite  shells,  while  the  former  are  calcitic  structures,  such 
as  Bryozoa,  Echinoderms,  Serpulse,  Brachiopoda,  and  the  bivalve 
Molluscan  genera,  Anomuif  Ostreay  Pecteyi,  Lima,  and  Pinna;  with 
the  latter,  however,  occurred  the  Gastropod  shell  Sccdaria,  which  he 
thought  must  be  calcitic,  an  inference  which  subsequent  experiment 
proved  to  be  correct 

Destruction  of  Fossiliferous  Deposits. — There  is  another  set  of 
agencies  w^hich  contribute  to  render  the  geological  record  a  very 
imperfect  one.  When  any  mass  of  marine  deposit  is  raised  into 
land,  there  is  not  only  an  absence  of  deposition,  but  there  commences 
an  actual  destruction  of  the  records  previously  accumulated.  In 
the  first  place,  as  the  rising  deposit  passes  through  the  plane  of  the 
sea-level,  it  is  exposed  to  the  erosion  of  the  waves,  and  if  the  latest 
deposits  are  not  very  thick,  and  the  process  of  elevation  is  not 
very  rapid,  the  probability  is  that  only  small  portions  will  escape 
destruction.  These  portions  will  remain  for  a  time  as  plains,  marsh 
lands,  and  raised  beaches  ;  but  as  elevation  continues,  they  will  be 
brought  gradually  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies, 
and  exposed  to  continual  wear  and  tear  so  long  as  they  remain 
above  the  sea. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  only  deposits  of  considerable  thickness 
will  survive  the  attacks  of  destructive  agencies,  and  remain  to  form 
a  permanent  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  but  thick  deposits  cannot 
be  accumulated  in  shallow  seas,  which  are  the  most  favourable  to  lifsj 

^  Quart,  Joum.  Geof.  Soc.  vol.  xxxv.  (1879),  Pres.  Address. 
^  OeoL  Mag,  2Dd  Dec.  vol.  x.  p.  497. 
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80  long  as  the  sea-bed  remains  stationary  or  is  being  elevated. 
Thick  formations  can  only  be  accumulated  in  areas  where  constant 
subsidence  has  been  in  progress,  or  where  the  shore  originaUy 
shelved  rapidly  into  deep  water,  as  off  the  coast  of  the  Riviera. 
In  the  latter  case  the  sediment  will  be  rapidly  accumulated,  and 
will  not  contain  so  many  or  such  varied  forms  of  life ;  but  under 
the  former  conditions,  if  the  supply  of  sediment  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  sea  shallow  and  to  embed  the  organic  remains,  a  formation 
rich  in  fossils,  and  thick  enough,  when  upraised,  to  resist  erosion, 
would  be  formed.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  with  Darwin, 
*'  that  nearly  all  our  ancient  formations,  which  are  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  thickness  rich  in  fossils,  have  thus  been  formed 
during  subsidence."  ^ 

This  conclusion  that  most  of  our  great  fossil-bearing  formations 
have  been  deposited  during  subsidence  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  question  before  us,  viz.  whether  the  rocks  are  likely  to  con- 
tain the  remains  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  species,  or  whether 
the  record  is  more  or  less  incomplete  ;  for,  as  Darwin  remarks  : — 

"  During  periods  of  elevation  the  area  of  the  land  and  of  the 
adjoining  shoal  parts  of  the  sea  will  be  increased,  and  new  stations 
will  often  be  formed — all  circumstances  favourable,  as  previously 
explained,  for  the  formation  of  new  varieties  and  species;  but 
during  such  periods  there  will  generally  be  a  blank  in  the 
geological  record.  On  the  other  hand,  during  subsidence  the 
inhabited  area  and  number  of  inhabitants  will  decrease  (excepting 
on  the  shores  of  a  continent  when  first  broken  up  into  an  archi- 
pelago), and  consequently  during  subsidence,  though  there  will  be 
much  extinction,  few  new  varieties  or  species  will  be  formed  ; 
and  it  is  during  these  very  periods  of  subsidence  that  the  deposits 
which  are  richest  in  fossils  have  been  accumulated."  ^ 

Sucoession  of  Life-fonns. — From  the  considerations  above 
mentioned  it  will  be  seen  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  all  the 
transitional  forms  which,  if  the  theory  of  evolution  be  correct, 
must  have  connected  one  species  with  another,  and  have  linked 
together  all  the  past  and  present  species  of  any  one  genus  into 
one  long  chain  of  life.  All  that  we  can  hope  to  find  are  certain 
cases  where  so  large  a  number  of  closely-allied  species  and  varieties 
have  been  preserved  as  to  furnish  us  with  strong  evidence  of  their 
having  been  links  in  such  a  chain. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  well-established  generalisations  from 
pakeontological  facts  which  lead  to  a  very  significant  inference  ; 
these  considerations  are  (1)  that  the  assemblage  of  fossils  found  in 

*  Origin  qf  SpedeSy  sixth  edition,  p.  273. 
,^Op,cU.  p.  275. 
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any  formation  has  a  general  character  intermediate  between  the 
assemblages  above  and  below ;  and  (2)  that  the  fossils  from  two 
consecutive  formations  are  far  more  closely  related  to  each  other 
than  the  fossUs  from  two  more  remote  formations.  Commenting 
on  these  Darwin  observes  :  ^  "  On  the  theory  of  descent,  the  full 
meaning  of  the  fossil  remains  from  closely  consecutive  formations 
being  closely  related,  though  ranked  as  distinct  species,  is  obvious. 
As  the  accumulation  of  each  formation  has  often  been  interrupted, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  in  any  one,  or  in  any  two,  formations 
all  the  intermediate  varieties  between  the  species  which  occurred 
at  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  those  formations ;  but  we 
ought  to  find,  after  intervals  very  long  as  measured  by  years,  but 
only  moderately  long  as  measured  geologically,  closely  allied 
forms,  or,  as  they  have  been  called  by  some  authors,  representative 
species  ;  and  these  assuredly  we  do  find.  We  find,  in  short,  such 
evidence  of  the  slow  and  scarcely  sensible  mutations  of  specific 
forms  as  we  have  the  right  to  expect.'' 

In  spite,  thei-efore,  of  the  imperfection  of  the  record,  the  known 
succession  of  life-forms  does  give  very  great  support  to  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Every  succeeding  fossil  assemblage  contains  not 
only  a  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  forms,  but  also  some 
which  are  distinctly  more  specialised  and  more  advanced  in 
organisation.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  many  of  the  more 
ancient  forms  of  life  were  what  are  termed  "  comprehensive  types," 
i.e,  types  which  combine  the  structural  characters  of  two  or  more 
different  orders  or  classes  of  creatures,  which  are  now  completely 
differentiated  from  each  other.  In  many  cases  also  ancient  animals 
resemble  the  embryos  of  the  more  recent  animals  belonging  to  the 
same  classes. 

Beyond  all  this  there  can  be  traced  a  distinct  and  decided 
progress  in  the  types  of  life  as  we  ascend  the  geological  scale. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  earliest  fauna  yet  known  we  start  with  a 
number  of  more  or  less  specialised  invertebrate  types,  but  the 
more  highly  organised  orders  of  Gastropods,  Cephalopods,  Crustacea, 
and  Echinoderms  do  not  appear  till  later  periods  ;  Fish  are  not 
known  earlier  than  Silurian  times  ;  Amphibia  commence  in  the 
Carboniferous  ;  Reptiles  in  the  Permian  and  Trias  ;  Birds  in  the 
Jurassic ;  Mammals  of  low  organisation  in  the  Trias ;  higher 
Mammals,  including  Lemurs,  appear  in  the  Eocene,  but  true 
monkeys  are  not  yet  known  from  beds  of  greater  age  than  the 
Miocene. 

*  Op,  cU.  sixth  edition,  p.  807. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  CLASSIFICATION   OF  ROCK-GROUPS 

As  soon  as  it  was  recognised  that  the  rocks  which  compose  the 
earth's  crust  were  not  a  mere  congeries  of  rock -masses  without 
order  or  sequence,  but  that  when  properly  interpreted  they 
arranged  themselves  in  an  orderly  succession  of  formations,  then  it 
was  seen  to  be  necessary  that  names  should  be  given  to  all  parts  of 
this  wonderful  succession  of  stratified  deposits. 

The  history  which  can  be  read  from  the  "  records  of  the  rocks  " 
is  a  very  long  one,  although,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  history.  Every  natural  region  of  the  earth's 
surface  has  its  own  geological  history,  but  the  same  great  periods 
of  time  can  be  recognised  in  all.  Geological  history,  like  human 
history,  has  its  early  or  pristine  times,  its  mediaeval  times,  and  its 
later  or  more  modem  times ;  it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  consist  of 
several  volumes,  and  of  course  each  of  these  volumes  consists  of 
several  chapters  dealing  with  so  many  successive  periods. 

Stratigraphical  nomenclature  is  not  very  satisfactory,  for  it  has 
been  gradually  developed  in  a  synthetic  manner,  and  is  not  the 
consistent  and  harmonious  arrangement  which  it  might  have  been 
had  the  older  geologists  possessed  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
rocks.  In  early  days  the  greater  rock-groups  were  generally  called 
formations;  thus  we  read  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation,  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  formation,  the  Carboniferous  formation,  and 
the  Chalk  formation.  Afterwards,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  fossil 
contents  increased,  the  relative  time-values  of  these  formations  were 
better  understood,  and  some  of  them  were  united  with  others  to 
form  systems ;  but  the  number  of  such  systems  was  not  fixed,  nor 
did  any  definite  idea  exist  as  to  what  entitled  a  series  of  rocks  to 
rank  as  a  system.  There  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  but  doubtless  agreement  will  ultimately  be  attained. 

It  was  also  early  perceived  that  the  older  formations  differed 
very  greatly  from  the  later  deposits  both  in  mineral  characters  and 
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in  fossil  contents.  It  was  noticed  that  the  oldest  rocks  were 
generally  crystalline  schists,  that  the  next  oldest  were  more  or 
less  altered  and  indurated,  while  the  later  were  often  soft  and 
clearly  stratified,  and  the  most  recent  were  usually  loose  and 
unconsolidated.  Hence  Werner  in  Germany  used  names  which 
may  be  translated  as  equivalent  to  primitive^  transition^  stratified^ 
and  alluvial  rocks,  and  the  French  introduced  the  more  convenient 
terms  Priraary^  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  divisions. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  rocks  belonging  to  these  eras  of  time 
differed  essentially  in  their  original  nature  and  mode  of  formation. 
Subsequent  investigation  proved  this  idea  to  be  an  error,  and  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  consequently  proposed  another  set  of  names  for  the 
eras  based  on  palseoutological  facts,  namely,  Pal(Bozoic,  Mesozoicy  and 
CcenozoiCj  signifying  respectively  times  of  ancient,  middle,  and 
recent  life.  The  two  former  of  these  have  been  very  generally 
adopted,  but  Tertiary  is  still  preferred  to  Csenozoic,  and  thei'e  is 
no  reason  now  why  its  correlatives,  Primary  and  Secondary,  should 
not  be  employed  as  time -words,  instead  of  the  more  cumbrous 
Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic. 

Professor  E.  Forbes  thought  that  the  faunas  of  the  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  had  so  great  an  affinity  that  the  whole  succession  was 
more  naturally  divisible  into  two  eras,  which  he  termed  Palaeozoic 
and  Neozoic.  No  doubt  this  is  strictly  correct,  but  the  triple 
division  has  been  found  very  convenient  in  Europe,  and  is  more 
generally  adopted. 

Since  these  terms  were  proposed,  however,  a  series  of  stratified 
rocks  have  been  discovered  below  those  which  were  called  Primary 
or  Palaeozoic,  and  for  these  several  names  have  been  proposed.  Of 
these  Pre-Cambrian  is  the  best,  for  Archcean  has  been  used  in  a 
restricted  sense,  and  the  others,  Azoic  and  Eozoicy  are  founded  on 
the  respective  assumptions  (1)  that  they  contain  no  organic  remains, 
(2)  that  they  contain  the  relics  of  the  first  dawn  of  life  in  the 
world.  Such  small  traces  of  life  as  have  been  discovered  in  these 
rocks  do  not  suggest  anything  very  different  from  that  of  Palaeozoic 
time,  but  they  may  for  the  pi*esent  be  termed  Pre-Cambrian  or 
Eozoic.^ 

In  the  following  table  of  systems  the  oldest  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  and  the  newest  at  the  top  to  indicate  their  natural  super- 
position and  order  in  the  chronological  scale. 

^  Professor  Lapworth  divides  the  Palaeozoic  series  into  an  older  and  a  newer 
division,  which  he  terms  Protozoic  and  Veuiozoic  respectively,  but  if  these 
names  are  used,  the  Secondary  era  should  become  the  Tritozoic  and  the  Tertiary 
the  Tetartozoic.  The  term  Quaternary  I  regard  as  superfluous  and  misleading, 
and  it  will  not  be  used  in  this  book. 
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Systems.  Eras. 

Pleistocene,  Pliocene, 

and  Miocene  J-Tertiary  or  Csenozoic 

Oligoceno  and  Eocene 
Cretaceous 

Secondary  or  Mesozoic 


}• 


t25 
o 

o 


Primary  or  Pakeozoic. 


S 


Jurassic 

Triassic 

Permian 

Carboniferous 

Devonian  and  Old  Red 

Sandstone 
Silurian 
Ordovician 
Cambrian 
Longmyndian  ^ 

Uriconian  l-n     r^     i.  •  -c      • 

Ton-idonian  hPre-Cambnan  or  Eozoic 

Lewisian  j 

Nomenolature. — With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  systemB 
in  the  above  table  some  explanation  is  required.  Such  names  as 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  Carboniferous,  and  Cretaceous  are  used  in  a 
far  wider  sense  than  their  mere  lithological  signification.  These 
names  were  originally  given  to  certain  British  formations,  in  which 
the  most  conspicuous  elements  were  respectively  red  sandstone, 
beds  of  coal,  and  chalk;  but  they  have  since  acquired  a  chrono- 
logical meaning,  and  are  used  as  systematic  names  for  the  periods 
of  time  during  which  the  rocks  were  formed.  Some  of  them  have 
also  been  adopted  in  other  countries  for  rock-groups,  which  occupy 
the  same  relative  place  in  the  geological  succession. 

The  Cretaceous  system  then  includes,  not  only  the  Chalk,  but 
also  the  beds  of  sand  and  clay  which  underlie  it,  and  contain  a 
similar  assemblage  of  genera  and  species.  Moreover,  the  Cretaceous 
system  includes  not  only  the  Chalk  and  its  associated  beds  in 
Europe,  but  all  the  rocks  which  were  formed  during  the  same 
period  of  the  earth's  history.  Elsewhere,  therefore, '  as  in  North 
America,  the  system  may  consist  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  coal- 
seams  without  a  bed  of  real  chalk  in  it. 

So  the  Carboniferous  system  means  that  system  of  strata  of 
which  the  British  Coal-measures  form  an  integral  part,  but  which 
includes  several  other  rock-groups,  all  united  by  a  community  of 
fossils.  It  is  these  fossils,  and  not  the  occurrence  of  coal-seams, 
which  are  the  criterion  of  the  so-called  Carboniferous  period,  for, 
as  above  mentioned,  in  America  there  are  coals  of  Cretaceous  age. 
In  the  same  way,  when  we  speak  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series,  we  do  not  mean  a  group  which  everywhere  consists  of  lime- 
stone, but  one  to  which  the  great  Carboniferous  Limestone  belongs; 
when  traced  northward  through  England,  this  limestone  is  found 
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to  split  up  into  separate  beds,  which  finally  become  subordinate  to 
thick  masses  of  sandstone  and  shale. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  a  particularly  awkward  and  unsatis- 
factory name  for  an  important  group  of  rocks.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
freshwater  or  estuarine  equivalent  of  the  Devonian,  and  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  a  series  in  which  red  sandstones  predominated,  and 
was  called  old  because  it  lay  beneath  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  above 
which  came  another  group  of  similar  red  sandstones.  The  latter 
were  formerly  termed  New  Red  Sandstone,  but  this  name  has 
been  superseded  by  a  less  cumbrous  nomenclature,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  '*  Old  Red  Sandstone "  also  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a 
better  name.  As  Jukes  observed  forty  years  ago,^  "  it  is  avowedly 
a  provisional  designation,  just  exactly  as  the  names  of  all  the  great 
groups  of  stratified  rocks  are  provisional  They  are  temporary  names 
adopted  for  present  purposes,  and  have  grown  into  use,  and  will 
continue  to  be  used  until  they  are  superseded  by  more  appropriate 
terms,  which  increasing  knowledge  only  can  show  to  be  more 
appropriate." 

In  many  respects  those  names  which  have  a  geographical  or 
historical  origin  are  the  most  satisfactory — names  taken  from  those 
of  towns,  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  provinces,  or  the  ancient  races 
which  inhabited  such  provinces  ;  as  Jurassic  (from  the  Jura  range), 
Devonian  (from  the  county  of  Devon),  Cambrian  (from  the  Roman 
name  of  North  Wales),  Silurian  (from  the  tribe  of  the  Silures), 
These  will  probably  remain  as  permanent  names  for  systems  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Definition  and  Delimitation  of  Systems. — The  number 
of  systems  into  which  the  geological  series  should  be  divided,  and 
the  horizons  at  which  the  planes  of  separation  are  placed,  are  points 
requiring  some  consideration,  because  they  involve  certain  principles 
of  classification.  The  divisional  lines  are  generally  drawn  where 
natural  breaks  occur,  either  in  the  sequence  of  the  strata  themselves, 
or  in  the  succession  of  fossil  species  which  they  contain.  Such 
breaks  are  therefore  of  two  kinds,  (1)  Strati  graphical,  (2)  Palaeonto- 
logical. 

1.  Stratigraphical  Breaks,^— The  nature  of  stratigraphical  breaks 
or  unconformities  is  explained  in  all  handbooks  of  physical  geology, 
and  in  the  present  connection  we  have  to  deal  only  with  their 
relative  importance  and  value  in  classification.  The  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  measure  of  any  unconformity  is  the  thickness  of 
strata  which  were  deposited  in  other  areas  during  the  time  repre- 
sented by  the  gap  between  the  two  unconformable  formations. 

It  is  not  every  unconformity  which  is  of  suflicient  importance 
^  Manual  of  Geology ,  second  edition,  1862,  p.  429. 
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to  form  a  plane  of  division  between  two  systems.  Thus  there  is 
unconformity  in  England  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Triassic 
system,  and  there  is  an  unconformity  between  the  Inferior  Oolite 
and  the  Great  Oolite  series  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but  in  each  case  the 
beds  above  and  below  the  break  are  included  in  the  same  system  on 
palaeontological  grounds. 

A  break  which  is  represented  elsewhere  by  several  thousand 
feet  of  rock  implies  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  and  being 
always  accompanied  by  a  great  change  in  the  fossils,  might  be  taken 
as  a  line  of  division  between  two  systems.  But  if  systems  were  to 
be  rigidly  limited  by  physical  unconformities,  and  defined  as  a 
series  of  beds  formed  during  a  complete  oscillation  of  downward 
and  upward  movement,  the  classification  of  the  rocks  in  one  area 
will  break  down  when  applied  to  those  of  other  districts,  because 
the  gaps  will  occur  at  different  horizons  in  different  areas.  Thus 
in  Britain  alone  three  different  classifications  at  least  would  be 
required  for  the  Primary  rocks,  as  the  following  columns  will  show, 
a being  taken  to  mean  a  break  or  unconformity. 

Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland. 

Carboniferous.  Carboniferous.  Carboniferous. 

Upper  O.R.S.  Upper  O.R.S.  Upper  O.R.S. 


Middle  O.R.S. 

Lower  O.R.S.  Lower  O.R.S.  Lower  O.R.S. 

Silurian.  Silurian.  Silurian. 


Ordovician.  Ordovician.  Ordovician. 


Cambrian.  Cambrian.  Cambrian. 

Thus,  if  we  adopted  the  arrangement  warranted  by  the  strati- 
graphical  breaks  which  occur  in  Wales,  we  should  have  two  separate 
systems,  and  two  only,  for  there  is  a  general  conformity  between 
the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician,  and  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous.  In  Scotland,  however,  there  are  two  breaks,  one 
between  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician,  and  another  between  the 
two  members  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  so  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  recognise  three  separate  systems.  Again,  if  we  pass 
into  Ireland,  we  find  no  less  than  three  breaks  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  which  would  involve  a  further  remodelling  of  the 
classification. 

As  in  this  case,  so  also  in  others,  a  classification  founded  on 
physical  breaks  may  be  conveniently  used  for  a  limited  district, 
and  until  further  knowledge  is  acquired ;  but  the  breaks  in  the 
succession  are  certain  to  be  filled  up  elsewhere  by  transitional  beds, 
and  as  these  may  be  of  systematic  value,  we  must  always  be 
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prepared  for  the  possible  intercalation  of  another  system  between 
any  two  groups  that  are  divided  by  a  decided  unconformity.^ 

In  brief,  it  must  be  admitted  that  unconformities  are  geological 
acddenUf  and  if  our  classification  and  nomenclature  are  to  be 
applicable  to  any  large  section  of  the  earth's  crust,  they  must  be 
based,  not  on  stratigraphical,  but  on  palseontological  facts.  The 
Ordovician,  Devonian,  and  Jurassic  are  systems  so  established  ;  and, 
in  process  of  time,  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more  and  more 
complete,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  systems  will  be  finally 
determined  in  the  same  manner.  They  will  always  be  more  or  less 
arbitrary  divisions,  since  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  what  number  of 
peculiar  genera  would  entitle  a  series  of  beds  to  the  rank  of  a 
system  ;  but  a  general  agreement  will  doubtless  be  reached  in  time. 
Meanwhile  the  student  will  do  well  to  regard  our  present  classifica- 
tion as  provisional,  and  to  remember  that,  though  divisional  lines 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  passage  beds  and  transition  groups  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  nature. 

2.  PcUceontological  Evidence, — But  although  we  must  rely  mainly 
on  palaeontological  evidence  in  separating  one  system  from  another,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  every  sudden  change  of  fauna  is  to  be 
taken  as  introducing  a  new  system,  or  that  such  a  change  always 
indicates  a  period  of  non-deposition,  and  therefore  a  greater  or  less 
break  in  the  succession  ;  unless  this  coincides  with  a  physical  break 
or  unconformity,  the  mere  fact  of  such  a  change  does  not  necessarily 
prove  any  great  lapse  of  time.  The  change  may  be  caused  in 
several  ways,  either  by  rapid  depression,  by  a  sudden  immigration 
of  new  forms,  or  by  elevation  with  or  without  continuous  deposition. 

It  is  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  rapid  depression,  causing  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  removing  the 
area  farther  away  from  the  coast  line,  would  produce  what  has  been 
termed  a  paleeontological  break  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time,  and  without  any  discontinuity  of  deposit  The  beds  below  a 
certain  plane  would  embed  the  remains  of  a  shore  fauna,  while 
those  above  it  would  contain  a  deep-water  assemblage,  which  might 
be  very  different  even  if  the  deposits  were  of  similar  lithological 
character.  Depression,  by  the  submergence  of  barriers,  may  also 
cause  much  more  extensive  changes  ;  we  have  only  to  consider 
what  would  result  from  the  submergence  of  certain  existent 
isthmuses,  such  as  those  of  Panama  and  Suez,  to  realise  what  must 
have  repeatedly  happened  in  the  past.  The  balance  of  life  in  both 
provinces  would  be  altogether  disturbed  and  upset,  resulting  in  the 

*  The  student  can  read  with  advantage  Professor  Lap  worth's  article  on 
the  "Classification  of  the  Lower  Palaozoic  Rocks"  in  the  Geological  Magazine^ 
Dec.  2,  vol.  vi.  p.  1  (1879). 
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extinction  of  some  forms,  the  intermigration  of  others,  and  the 
development  of  some  new  varieties  and  species. 

Moreover,  an  alteration  in  the  physical  geography  of  one  area 
may  indirectly,  but  very  greatly,  affect  the  climate  and  life  of 
another  distant  area  ;  thus,  if  the  isthmus  of  Panama  were  now  to 
be  submerged,  the  Gulf  Stream  would  probably  be  diverted  from  its 
present  course,  and  the  result  would  be  an  immediate  refrigeration 
of  the  British  climate  and  a  consequent  immigration  of  Boreal  and 
Arctic  species  into  the  Celtic  province.  Conversely,  if  after  some 
length  of  time  the  barrier  were  again  upraised,  and  the  warm 
current  again  deflected  into  its  present  course,  the  climate  would  be 
ameliorated.  Boreal  forms  would  disappear,  and  a  more  southern 
assemblage  would  once  more  occupy  the  area. 

Elevation  of  the  sea-bottom  will  produce  similar  direct  changes 
to  those  caused  by  depression ;  a  deep-sea  area,  where  deposition 
has  been  very  slow,  may  by  elevation  be  brought  nearer  to  a  coast 
line,  and  beds  containing  a  deep-sea  fauna  may  be  succeeded 
immediately  by  others  more  rapidly  accumulated,  and  embedding 
a  shallow  water  assemblage.  The  change  of  life  in  such  a  case 
would  be  great,  but  the  lapse  of  time  would  not  be  correspondingly 
long.  If,  however,  elevation  is  continued  till  the  area  is  raised 
above  the  sea-level,  and  remains  for  a  time  as  a  land  surface,  then  a 
plane  of  erosion  will  be  formed,  and  the  change  of  fauna  will  be 
accompanied  by  stratigraphical  discontinuity.  The  break  then  may 
be  very  considerable,  but  it  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  epoch  of 
change  from  one  fauna  to  another  in  an  adjacent  area  of  subsidence. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  true  that  the  continuity  of  deposition 
may  outlast  the  duration  of  a  certain  fauna  ;  and  it  may  become 
necessary  to  draw  a  line  between  two  faunas  of  systematic 
importance  in  the  midst  of  a  conformable  series  of  strata ;  in  such 
a  case  it  will  naturally  be  drawn  where  the  greatest  palseontological 
break  occurs.  In  other  words,  a  life-assemblage,  characteristic  of 
one  period  in  the  world's  history,  may  continue  to  inhabit  any  area 
until  such  changes  occur  as  to  cause  the  introduction  of  an  assem- 
blage which  has  been  gradually  developed  outside  that  area,  and 
these  changes  may  take  place  with  or  without  interruption  of 
deposition  in  that  particular  area. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible 
to  define  a  system  as  a  series  of  deposits  formed  during  one 
complete  downward  and  upward  movement  or  oscillation  of  some 
one  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Moreover,  if  we  could  so  define  a 
system,  the  systems  of  one  region  could  not  be  coeval  with  those  of 
other  regions.  Systems  must  therefore  have  a  palseontological 
value,  and  a  system   may  perhaps  be  defined  as  a  consecutive 
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series  of  strata  formed  during  the  prevalence  of  certain  generic 
forms  of  life  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  student  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  83'6tems  founded 
on  the  differences  in  successive  faunas  will  not  include  anything 
like  equal  thicknesses  of  rock.  If,  as  appears  most  probable,  the 
differentiation  of  species  and  the  development  of  higher  forms  has 
progressed  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio,  it  is  clear  that  the  time- 
value  of  systems  based  on  such  changes  will  become  less  and  less 
as  we  approach  modem  times.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the 
same  forms  of  life  extend  through  a  much  greater  thickness  of 
rock  in  the  earlier  than  in  later  geological  times  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  production  of  rocks  went  on 
more  rapidly  (at  any  rate  during  later  Palaeozoic  periods)  than  at 
the  present  time ;  limestones  must  always  have  been  of  slow  and 
gradual  growth,  and  yet  the  persistence  of  species  through  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series  is  truly  remarkable,  while  the 
limestones  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods,  though  of  far 
less  thickness,  are  divisible  into  numerous  pala&ontological  zones 
or  belts,  each  having  many  species  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
next.  The  changes  in  the  forms  of  life  inhabiting  any  marine 
area  being  thus  more  rapid  in  later  geological  times,  an  equal 
amount  of  change  would  naturally  be  accomplished  in  less  time, 
and  consequently,  if  systems  are  to  be  measured  by  palseontological 
difference,  the  newer  systems  must  include  less  thicknesses  of  rock. 

But  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  the  divisions  of  Tertiary  time  introduced  by  Sir  Ch.  Lyell 
and  given  on  p.  5  as  being  of  the  same  relative  importance  as  the 
systems  of  older  date  with  which  they  are  usually  ranked.  Even 
the  Eocene,  as  understood  by  Lyell,  was  not  of  the  same  palaeonto- 
logical  value  as  Cretaceous  or  Silurian,  while  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  are  still  less  entitled  to  rank  with  such  systems.  The 
Oligocene  has  been  created  at  the  expense  of  Lyell's  Eocene,  but 
it  is  now  admitted  that  these  two  together  form  a  group  which 
may  rank  as  a  system,  while  the  remaining  three  groups,  Miocene, 
Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene,  may  be  regarded  as  making  up  another 
system  of  deposits.  For  these  two  systems  M.  Hohnes  has  proposed 
the  names  Palaeogene  and  Neogetie,  and  though  they  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory  the  names  have  been  largely  accepted  on  the  European 
continent. 

Systems  are  divided  into  sections  or  formations,  which  are 
usually  denominated  as  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  unless  any 
special  names  have  been  proposed  for  them.  These  sections  are 
again  divided  into  stages  or  groups,  to  which  local  names  are 
generally  given,  and  these  again  are  often  divisible  into  zones. 
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The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  twelve  fossiliferous 
systems  which  overlie  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  together  with  their 
subdivisions  of  the  first  and  second  order,  according  to  the  nomen- 
clature which  will  be  adopted  in  this  volume ;  the  stages  are  mainly 
those  of  the  BritLsh  succession. 

Tabular  View  op  the  Succession  op  Strata  in  Europe 


Systems. 


Primary  Divisions, 

Pleistocene 


Meoirene 


.-l 


FalSBogene 


Pliocene 


Miocene . 


I  Oligocene 


Eocene  . 


Cretaceous 


Upper 


Lower 


Upper 


Jurassic  .        .  -j  Middle  . 


Lower 


Trlassic 


Permian 


Keuper  . 
Muschekalk 

Bunter  . 


{Upper     . 
Lower    . 


r  Upper 


Carboniferous 


Devonian 


I  Lower  . 
I  Upper 

Middle  . 

,  Lower  . 


Groups  or  Stages. 

{Recent  Deposits. 
Valley  and  Cave  Deposits. 
Glacial  Deposits. 
(Cromer  Beds. 
Norwich  Crag. 
Bed  Crag. 
Coralline  Crag. 
None  in  Britain. 
'  Upper  (wanting  in  Britain). 

-  Middle,  Hamstead  and  Bembridge  Beds. 
Lower,  Heddon  Beds. 

j  Upper,  Barton  and  Bracklesham  Beds. 
\  Lower,  Bagshot  Sands,  London  Clay,  etc. 

(Upper  Chalk  (Senonian). 
Middle  Chalk  (Turonian). 
Lower  C*halk  (Cenomanian). 
Gault,  etc.  (Selbomian). 
/  Lower  Greensand  ( Vectian). 
Wealden  and  Neocomian. 
'Porbeck  and  Portland  Beds. 
•  Kimeridge  Clay. 

Corallian  and  Oxford  Clay. 
/Great  Oolite  Group. 
( Inferior  Oolite  Group. 

!  Upper  Lias. 
Middle  Lias. 
Lower  Lias. 
New  Red  Marls. 
\^  Waterstones. 
Absent  in  Britain. 
'  Upper  Sandstone. 

-  Pebble  Beds. 
Lower  Sandstone. 

Magnesian  Limestone  (Zechstein). 

Red  Sandstones  (Rothliegende). 
rCoal.Measures|j,^g^.^^  Limestones. 
■  Millstone  Qnt  j 

Pendleside  Group. 
(Carboniferous  Limestone  (Bemician). 
i^  Shales  and  Sandstones  (Tuedian). 
f  Famennian. 
\  Frasnian. 
/Givetian. 
\  Eifelian. 

{Coblenzian. 
Gedinnian. 
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Systems. 

Primary  DiWsions. 

Ludlow  Group 

Silurian  . 

Wenlock 
Group 
Llandovery 
,    Group  . 

Bala  Series  . 

Ordovician 

Llandeilo 
Series 

Arenig  Series 

Upper     . 

Oambrian 

Middle  . 

.Lower    . 

Groaps  or  Stages. 
/Upper  Ludlow  Beds. 
\  Lower  Ludlow  Beds. 
/Wenlock  Limestone. 
\  Wenlock  Shale. 

(Tarannon  Shales. 
Llandovery  Beds. 
{Upper  Bala  and  Ashgill  Beds. 
Lower  Bala  and  C^uradoc  Beds. 
i  Upper  Llaudeilo. 
Lower  Llandeilo. 
Upper  Arenig. 
Middle  Arenig. 
Lower  Arenig. 
Tremadoc  Slates. 
Dolgelly  Beds. 
Ffestiniog  Beds. 
Maentrog  Beds. 
/MeneWan  Beds. 
\Solva  Group. 
Caerfai  Beds. 


1 


The  preceding  list  of  systems  is  merely  a  table  from  which  no 
idea  of  relative  thickness  can  be  obtained^  but  the  adjoining 
columnar  view  is  drawn  to  scale  and  is  intended  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  thicknesses  of  the  systems  which  make  up  the 
Palseozoic  and  Neozoic  divisions. 

The  actual  thickness  of  any  system  of  strata  varies  of  course  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  and  for  the  construction  of 
the  diagram,  Fig.  1,  the  full  average  thickness  of  each  stage  has 
been  taken  from  English  districts  where ,  the  whole  system  is  well 
developed.  The  diagram  does  not,  therefore,  show  the  maximum 
thickness  of  any  system.  Moreover,  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  Permian  and  Triassic  systems  are  represented  by  marine 
deposits  which  reach  a  thickness  of  9000  to  10,000  feet 

Further,  the  Neozoic  division  is  much  thicker  on  the  European 
continent  than  it  is  in  England,  for  in  the  Alps  thick  deposits 
come  in  betw^een  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  systems,  and  the 
Neogene  series  is  of  much  greater  thickness  in  Southern  Europe 
than  it  is  in  the  north. 

The  Subdivision  of  Sta^gres. — For  the  purposes  of  comparison 
and  classification  the  smallest  stratigraphical  unit  should  be,  not  a 
single  bed  or  stratum,  but  a  bed,  or  set  of  beds,  capable  of  palseonto- 
logical  definition.  Such  a  unit  is  called  a  z(yM^  but  of  course  it 
is  only  possible  to  establish  zones  where  there  is  a  considerable 
thickness  of  fossiliferous  beds.  In  the  case  of  a  thick  mass  of 
sediment  without  fossils,  or  containing  very  few  fossils,  such  as 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  English  Trias,  zones  cannot  be 
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established,  and  the  units  are  only  definable  by  their  lithological 
characters. 

A  zoney  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  belt  or  hand  of  rock,  that 
is,  a  certain  thickness  of  beds  characterised  by  a  special  assemblage 
of  fossils,  some  of  these  fossils  being  either  re- 
stricted to  the  band  or  particularly  abundant  in 
it  Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  a  specially  fossili- 
ferous  band  in  a  thick  mass  of  sediment,  but  is 
one  of  a  succession  of  zones,  each  stage  in  a 
fossiliferous  series  being  usually  divisible  into 
two,  three,  or  more  zones. 

The  following  remarks  on  zones  are  quoted 
from  the  author's  memoir  on  the  Cretaceous 
Rocks  of  Britain ^ :  "By  the  fauna  of  a  zone  we 
generally  mean  all  the  fossils  which  have  been 
or  can  be  found  in  the  beds  which  are  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  zone.  But  what  may  be 
termed  the  critical  fauna  of  a  zone  is  the  much 
smaller  assemblage  of  fossils  which  are  either 
restricted  to  it  or  are  specially  abundant  in  it. 
One  of  these  species  is  then  chosen  as  the  index 
of  the  restricted  assemblage  of  species,  and  the 
name  of  this  fossil  is  given  to  the  zone,  so  that 
we  speak  of  it  as  the  zone  of  this  fossil,  e.g.  the 
zone  of  Ammonites  variansy  or  the  zone  of  Belem- 
nitdla  mucroncUa. 

''The  reader  must  be  cautioned  against 
becoming  possessed  with  the  idea  that  a  zone 
is  a  set  of  beds  characterised  by  the  occurrence 
of  one  particular  species,  and  that  every  bed 
which  yields  this  index-species  must  belong  to 
the  zone.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
particular  species  is  only  one  of  several  or  many, 
and  that  it  is  this  assemblage  of  species  which  is 
the  guide  to  the  zone. 

"  The  value  and  importance  of  a  zone  depends 
partly  on  the  number  of  restricted  species  and 
partly  on  the  extent  of  country  over  which  it 
can  be  traced.  The  thickness  of  a  zone  is  of 
course  a  stratigraphical  accident,  depending 
merely  on  the  amount  of  sediment  deposited  at  any  locality  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  zonal  fauna.     Thus  a  zone  may  be  in  one  area 

*  "The  Oault  and    Upper  Greensand/*  Menu   Oeol.    Survey,  vol.  i.  p. 
34  et  seq. 
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only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  in  another  it  may  be  20  or  30  feet, 
and  in  a  third  it  may  expand  into  200  or  300  feet. 

"The  limits  of  a  zone  may  be  definite  or  indefinite.  Where 
sedimentation  has  been  continuous  and  fairly  rapid,  the  limits  of 
the  zones  will  naturally  be  indefinite ;  some  of  the  characteristic 
species  of  one  zone  may  survive  into  the  overlying  zone,  and  others 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  latter  may  make  their  first  appearance 
in  the  former.  Thus  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
where  the  one  zone  ends  and  the  other  begins,  and  though  by 
careful  collecting  one  may  fix  it  with  fair  certainty  in  one  section, 
one  cannot  be  certain  of  taking  exactly  the  same  plane  of  separation 
in  another  quarry  or  cliff  which  is  a  few  miles  away  from  the  first. 
Thus  where  a  zone  is  complete  its  limits  are  indefinite,  but  the 
succession  of  zones  will  be  the  same  in  both  places. 

"Where  a  zone  has  definite  limits  it  is  generally  because 
sedimentation  ceased  for  a  time,  and  in  many  cases  because  an 
erosive  current  swept  away  some  of  the  sediment  which  had 
previously  been  accumulated,  thus  destroying  the  continuity  of  the 
record  and  producing  what  is  called  a  ^  surface  of  contemporaneous 
erosion."  Even  if  the  current  was  only  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  sediment,  it  causes  a  break  in  the  record, 
because  for  a  time  there  is  no  embedment  and  preservation  of 
organic  remains.  In  this  way,  therefore,  a  zone  or  a  sub-zone  may 
die  out  when  traced  in  a  certain  direction." 

In  some  cases  still  smaller  zonal  subdivisions  may  be  recognised, 
consisting  of  one  or  two  beds  which  are  characterised  by  one  or 
more  peculiar  species  ;  these  may  be  called  sub-zones  or  hemeroB^  but 
there  is  not  necessarily  a  complete  succession  of  such  sub-zones,  nor 
can  they  be  expected  to  have  so  wide  a  geographical  extension  as 
zones ;  they  are  merely  special  horizons,  and  equivalent  to  the 
niveaux  of  French  geologists. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CORRELATION   OF  ROCK-GROUPS 

Since  organic  remains  afford  such  valuable  aid  in  the  task  of 
classifying  and  correlating  the  different  series  of  rocks  which  occur 
in  different  districts  and  countries,  it  is  necessary  that  the  geological 
student  should  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  proper  use 
of  paleeontological  evidence.  In  the  present  volume  we  are  obliged 
to  assume  that  the  reader  has  some  knowledge  of  biology,  both 
recent  and  fossil,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  knowing  the  appearance 
and  general  structure  of  the  organisms  included  in  the  different 
classes  and  orders  into  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
are  usually  divided.  We  propose,  however,  to  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  marine 
creatures. 

Local  Distribution. — Any  one  who  has  visited  different  places 
on  the  British  coasts  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  assemblage 
of  molluscs  and  other  sea-creatures  to  be  found  on  the  sea-shore  is 
different  at  different  places.  Where  the  coast  is  rocky  he  finds  a 
certain  assemblage  of  species,  but  on  the  shore  of  a  broad  sandy 
bay  he  will  find  quite  a  different  assemblage.  Similarly  if  he  hires 
a  boat  and  a  dredge  he  will  find  the  creatures  dredged  from  a 
rocky  bottom  will  differ  from  those  brought  up  from  a  sandy 
bottom,  and  both  will  differ  from  those  obtained  on  a  muddy 
bottom,  though  of  course  some  species  may  occur  on  all  three. 
Again,  certain  families  of  creatures,  comprising  many  genera,  such 
as  the  reef-building  corals,  live  only  in  clear  water,  and  would 
never  be  found  alive  where  sand  or  mud  was  being  deposited. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  MoUusca,  the  following  lists  will 
illustrate  what  has  been  stated  above.  The  genera  mentioned  under 
each  head  are  those  which  prefer  to  live  on  such  "bottoms," 
though  some,  such  as  Tapes,  frequent  both  rocky  and  sandy 
bottoms. 
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Sandy. 

Muddy. 

Naasa. 

Gorbula. 

Natica. 

Lutraria. 

Cypnea. 

Mya. 

Turritella. 

Scrobicularia 

Cardium. 

Yoldia. 

Tellina. 

Solemya. 

Donax. 

Gastrana. 

Mactra. 

Panopeea. 

Solen. 
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Rocky. 
Buccinum. 
Purpura. 
Litorina. 
Patella. 
Area. 
Tapes. 
Venenipis. 
Saxicava. 
Pholas. 

Besides  this  distribution  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  deposit 
which  is  being  formed  on  the  sea-floor,  there  is  a  further  distribu- 
tion according  to  the  depth  of  water.  The  conditions  of  depths 
including  decrease  of  temperature,  increase  of  pressure,  and  loss 
of  light,  produce  a  kind  of  zonal  or  vertical  arrangement  of 
species,  some  being  only  found  near  the  shore,  others  in  deeper 
water,  and  others  again  only  occurring  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Even  some  genera  have  a  restricted  range  within  certain  depths. 
This  is  termed  the  bathymetrical  distribution  of  life. 

The  same  conditions  which  regulate  the  local  and  bathymetric 
distribution  of  life-forms  at  the  present  time  have  regulated  them 
in  the  past,  and  consequently  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  group 
of  stratified  rocks,  made  up  partly  of  limestones  and  partly  of 
shales  and  sandstones,  we  find  that  many  fossils  occur  in  the 
limestones  which  do  not  occur  in  the  shales,  and  that  the  sand- 
stones contain  other  species  which  are  not  found  in  the  other 
beds,  because  different  creatures  would  live  on  the  sea-bottoms 
where  such  different  deposits  were  being  laid  down.  Hence  it 
might  be  thought  that  if  a  formation  consisted  in  one  district 
entirely  of  shale  or  limestone,  and  in  another  entirely  of  sandstone, 
the  two  sets  of  strata  would  contain  such  different  assemblages 
of  fossils  that  they  might,  on  this  principle,  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  two  different  systems,  while  in  reality  they  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  contemporaneous  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  seldom 
that  a  natural  group  of  rocks  consists  so  entirely  of  one  kind  of 
sediment ;  the  probability  is  that  some  beds  of  shale  would  be 
found  in  both  districts,  and  that  these  shales,  by  their  community 
of  fossils,  would  establish  the  synchronism  of  the  rocks  with 
which  they  were  associated.  Moreover,  there  are  generally  a  few 
species  which  are  not  so  restricted  in  habitat,  but  occur  both  in  the 
shaly  and  sandy  sediments  alike,  having  a  wide  range  both  in  space 
and  time  ;  and  such  forms  greatly  assist  in  the  work  of  correlation. 

ZoolofficaJ  Provinces. — Besides  the  local  and  bathymetric 
distribution  of  species  there  is  a  further  limitation  of  certain 
species,  and  even  genera,  to  certain  areas  or  regions,  a  restriction 
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for  which  differences  of  climate,  food,  and  station  are  not  sufficient 
to  account.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  productions  of  tropical 
Africa  and  tropical  America ;  and  though  there  is  a  certain  general 
similarity  between  them,  in  accordance  with  the  similarity  of 
climate,  yet  the  differences  are  so  great  that  it  is  clear  some 
powerful  influences  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  results. 
The  same  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
North  America,  very  few  species  being  common  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shores. 

The  various  forms  of  life  are,  in  fact,  so  distributed  over  the 
earth  that  its  surface  can  be  mapped  out  into  geographical  regions 
or  provinces  to  which  certain  groups  of  genera  are  confined.  The 
boundaries  of  these  provinces  are  sometimes  well-marked,  especially 
where  any  strong  natural  feature  exists  to  act  as  a  barrier  and 
prevent  migration  from  one  area  to  another ;  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  or  an  isthmus  of  land  separ- 
ating marine  provinces  are  such  natural  barriers. 

The  study  of  modern  marine  life  is,  of  course,  most  useful  to 
the  geologist ;  but  space  would  not  allow  us  to  indicate  the 
distribution  of  the  several  classes  of  marine  animals,  even  if  full 
data  were  available,  and  it  must  therefore  suffice  to  select  the 
MoUusca  as  an  example.  In  the  distribution  of  the  MoUusca 
seventeen  marine  provinces,  exclusive  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  area, 
were  recognised  by  S.  P.  Woodward,  and  adopted  by  Paul  Fischer 
in  1887.     These  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

1.  Arctic  zone — the  Arctic  province. 

2.  Cold    Temperate    zone — the    Boreal,    Celtic,    and    Aleutian 

provinces. 

3.  Warm  Temperate  zone — the  Ludtanian,  Transatlantic,  Gali- 

fomian,  and  Japonic  provinces. 

4.  Tropical   zone — West   African,  hido-PaciJic,   Panamic,  and 

Caribbean  provinces. 

5.  South  Temperate  zone — South  African,  Aicstralian,  Peruvian, 

and  Pata^onian  provinces. 

6.  Antarctic  zone — the  Magellanic  province. 

In  each  of  these  provinces  the  majority  of  the  species  do  not 
range  outside  the  limits  of  the  province,  and  in  most  of  them  there 
are  certain  genera  which  are  restricted  to  the  province.  Thus  the 
large  Indo- Pacific  province  contains  a  number  of  genera  which  do 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  provinces,  no  fewer  than  forty- 
five  such  genera  being   enumerated   by  Fischer.^     On  the  other 

'  Mantiel  de  Conchyliologie,  1887,  p.  157. 
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hand,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  Atlantic  genera  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Pacific  or  Indian  seas. 

The  Australian  province  is  another  to  which  many  genera  are 
restricted,  among  these  being  EiselUif  Bankivia,  Struthiolaria, 
Amphibolay  Chamodrea,  Myodora,  and  Trigo7iia, 

Certain  genera  are  specially  characteristic  of  high  latitudes,  and 
curiously  enough  some  of  them  occur  both  in  the  northern  and 
in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  such  are  *  ChrysodomvSf  Admete, 
Trichotropis,  TrophoUf  *  Margarita^  *  Yoldia^  Cyprina,  *  Astarte, 
My  ay  and  *  Orenella,  those  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed 
occurring  in  both  hemispheres. 

Other  genera  are  essentially  tropical,  the  majority  of  their 
species  living  in  the  warm  intertropical  seas,  with  only  a  few 
species  in  the  more  temperate  climes  ;  such  are  Conus,  Harpa, 
Oliva,  Voluta,  Mitra,  Cyprcea,  Spondylus,  Plicatula^  Perna,  and 
Tridaca. 

Some  Inferences  from  the  Forefiroinfir  Facts. — A  study 
of  the  modem  distribution  of  life,  whether  in  the  sea  or  on  the 
land,  shows  us  that  the  provinces  primarily  depend  on  climate, 
and  exhibit  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  broad  belts 
between  the  equator  and  the  poles.  This  arrangement,  however, 
has  evidently  been  interfered  with  by  the  disposition  of  the 
continents,  and  the  limits  of  the  provinces  are  further  narrowed 
or  extended  according  to  the  union  of  the  seas  and  continents. 
The  spread  of  terrestrial  life  must  depend  on  the  present  or  past 
continuity '  of  land,  and  especially  on  the  connections  in  an  east 
and  west  direction ;  the  spread  of  marine  life  will  depend  on  the 
extension  of  coast  lines  in  the  same  direction. 

The  truth  of  the  above  remarks  is  well  exemplified  by  consider- 
ing the  marine  provinces  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  respectively.  Along  the  west  coast  of  the  New 
World  we  have  the  simplest  possible  arrangement  of  life  regions, 
namely,  a  linear  succession  of  provinces  aloug  a  north  and  south 
coast  line,  and  depending  entirely  on  diiferences  of  climate.  These 
provinces  are  (1)  Aleutian,  (2)  Califomian,  (3)  Panamic,  (4)  Peru- 
vian, (5)  Magellanic.  The  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama  prevents  the 
union  of  the  Panamic  and  Caribbean  faunas  which  lie  on  each  side 
of  it ;  and  if  the  coast  of  South  America  did  not  extend  so  far 
south,  the  Magellanic  province  would  not  exist,  and  the  Peruvian 
would  blend  into  the  Patagonian. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Old  World  with  its  broken  coast  line  ; 
here  the  corresponding  provinces  are  (1)  Celtic,  (2)  Lusitanian, 
(3)  West  African,  (4)  South  African,  (5)  (unpresented).  The 
latitudinal   extent    of    these    areas    is    very    different    from   the 
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American  provinces  ;  instead  of  being  limited  by  a  north  and 
south  coast  line,  the  Celtic  province  spreads  round  England  and 
eastward  across  the  North  Sea;  the  Lusitanian  fauna  likewise 
passes  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  stretches  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  allows  it  The  West  African 
is  more  limited,  but  the  South  African  occupies  eastern  as  well 
as  western  coasts. 

It  will  be  instructive  next  to  consider  what  important  effects 
on  the  distribution  of  life  would  be  produced  by  some  very  slight 
changes  in  the  geography  of  the  world.  Let  us  first  suppose  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America 
to  be  submerged,  and  mark  what  would  follow  : — the  Panamic  and 
Caribbean  provinces  woidd  no  longer  be  separated  ;  the  Magellanic 
would  disappear  as  a  coast  province  (though  some  of  the  species 
would  probably  remain  on  the  colder  sea -bottoms),  and  the 
Peruvian  and  Patagonian  would  be  merged  into  a  province  com- 
parable with  the  South  African. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  Old  World  we  imagine  England 
united  to  France,  an  isthmus  of  land  raised  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  extremity  of  Africa  prolonged  southwards,  we 
should  then  have  an  arrangement  of  life-provinces  precisely  like 
that  which  we  now  find  along  the  west  coast  of  America.  The 
Celtic  province  would  be  limited  to  the  west  coasts  of  Britain  and 
France,  and  the  fauna  of  the  North  Sea  would  probably  become 
more  distinctly  Boreal,  the  Lusitanian  area  would  be  similarly  re- 
stricted, the  Mediterranean  becoming  an  inland  sea,  and  its  fauna 
being  gradually  differentiated  from  the  Lusitanian  ;  finally  the 
prolonged  extremity  of  Africa  would  become  an  Antarctic  province 
comparable  to  the  Magellanic,  and  would  separate  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  south -temperate  Africa,  thus  causing  the 
development  of  two  new  provinces  like  the  Peruvian  and  Pata- 
gonian of  South  America. 

The  above  is  not  a  mere  fruitless  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
for  we  know  that  similar  geographical  changes  have  taken  place 
in  past  times,  and  that  such  curtailments  and  enlargements  of  life- 
provinces  must  have  occurred  in  consequence.  We  can  even  trace 
the  operation  of  some  such  changes  during  the  later  periods  of 
geological  history.  For  instance,  we  have  not  to  travel  very  far 
back  in  time  before  we  come  to  a  period  when  England  was  united 
to  the  Continent,  and  was  then  inhabited  by  many  large  mammalia 
which  have  since  become  extinct  Again  evidence  has  been  obtained 
which  tends  to  show  that  in  early  Pliocene  times  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  England  did  belong  to  difierent  life -provinces  in 
consequence  of  the  union  of  England  with  the  Continent,  and 
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that  there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  MoUuscan  faunas 
of  the  two  areas.  I 

The  farther  we  go  back  in  geological  time  the  greater  differences 
do  we  perceive  in  the  distribution  of  the  faunas,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  do  we  find  in  determining  the  limits  of  the  life-provinces ; 
but  in  comparing  the  fossils  of  the  different  members  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Secondary  formations  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  such  pro- 
vinces did  undoubtedly  exist,  and  that  in  tracing  the  rocks  from 
one  district  to  another  we  may  at  any  time  pass  from  the  area 
of  one  province  into  that  of  another.  "When  we  reach  the  Primary 
rocks  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  very  definite  life- 
provinces,  which  seem  at  any  rate  to  have  been  fewer,  and  conse- 
quently more  extensive  than  those  of  later  periods. 

The  wide  range  of  certain  Palasozoic  species  suggests  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  same  marine  fauna  ranged  over  the  whole 
world,  and  that  it  was  only  as  time  went  on  that  genera  became 
limited  to  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  surface ;  the  modern  life- 
provinces  being  the  outcome  of  local  differentiation,  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  retarded  or  accelerated  the  progress  of 
development  from  time  to  time. 

Ssmchronisiu  and  Homoteixia — It  was  stated  in  Chapter  I. 
that  when  two  districts  are  physically  separated  from  one  another 
we  have  to  rely  entirely  on  community  of  fossils  in  comparing  the 
rocks  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other;  and  if  the  rocks  60 
compared  were  deposited  originally  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
life -province,  the  groups  which  contain  similar  assemblages  of 
species  may  safely  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous. 

To  take  an  example,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  correlate  the 
members  of  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  systems  in  North  Wales 
and  the  Lake  District  by  means  of  the  fossils  they  contain,  because 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  districts  formed  part 
of  the  same  province  during  those  periods.  Similarly  the  members 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  the 
Weald  may  be  correlated  with  some  degree  of  exactitude  ;  but 
the  same  group  of  beds  in  Lincolnshire  contains  such  a  different 
set  of  fossils  that  it  obviously  belonged  to  a  different  life-province, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  several 
members  of  the  southern  series. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  compare  districts  at  a  still  greater 
distance  from  one  another — as,  for  instance,  Wales  and  Bohemia, 
Sussex  and  the  South  of  France,  or  England  generally  with 
North  America — we  find  that  there  is  certainly  a  general  resem- 
blance in  the  vertical  succession  of  faunas  which  have  flourished 
in  the  respective  areas,  i.e,  the  rock -series  in  each  country  can 
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be  divided  into  groups,  which  are  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  the  same  genera ;  but  the  species  are  different^  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  portions  of  formations  containing 
assemblages  of  the  same  genera  in  countries  so  far  apart  were 
contemporaneous  in  the  same  sense  as  the  members  of  the  Silurian 
series  in  Wales  and  Cumberland  are  contemporaneous. 

A  group  of  species  originating  in  one  locality  and  spreading 
along  the  coasts  of  a  continent  would  take  a  long  time  to  travel 
from  Europe  to  America  even  if  there  were  contiguous  coast  lines. 
Sometimes  their  progress  would  be  arrested  for  a  time,  until 
physical  or  geographical  changes  allowed  them  to  advance  ;  at 
other  times  they  would  make  their  way  by  accommodating  them- 
selves to  varying  conditions  and  by  throwing  out  collateral  varieties. 
The  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  one  part  of  the  world  would 
be  very  much  in  advance  of  their  arrival  in  the  other,  so  that  the 
fact  of  two  distant  formations  containing  fossils  of  closely  allied 
species  can  be  no  proof  of  their  being  really  contemporaneous. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  the 
geological  sequence  discloses  the  same  general  succession  of  life- 
forms.  The  progress  of  development  may  have  been  retarded  here 
and  accelerated  there,  but  the  successive  fossil  assemblages  are 
similar  to  one  another,  and  the  order  in  which  they  occur  is  the 
same  all  over  the  world.  We  never  find  a  Carboniferous  fauna 
antedating  a  Silurian  or  Devonian  fauna,  though  we  may  find 
the  first  succeeding  the  second  without  the  presence  of  the  inter- 
mediate Devonian  assemblage.  This  common  order  of  succession 
has  been  termed  Homotaxis,  and  the  Silurian  system  of  Britain  is 
spoken  of  as  homotaxiul  with  and  equivalent  to  the  Silurian  of 
America  ;  even  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  one  may  be  paralleled 
with  those  of  the  other,  as  homotaxial  equivalents  or  representatives, 
so  that  we  may  speak  of  the  Niagara  group  as  equivalent  to  the 
Wenlock  Beds,  understanding  by  this  that  the  groups  are  homotaxial 
equivalents  and  not  absolutely  coeval  formations. 

To  sum  up  the  preceding  observations,  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  assemblage  of  species  at  different  localities  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  beds  containing  them  are  of  the  same  age,  and 
were  formed  at  the  same  time.  Again,  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
succession  of  generic  forms  enables  us  to  fix  the  relative  age  of  any 
set  of  fossils,  and,  consequently,  the  homotaxial  position  of  the  beds 
containing  them.     In  other  words  : 

1.  Assemblages  having  many  species  in  common  may  be  regarded 

aa  contemporaneous. 

2.  Assemblages  having  many  genera  in  common  may  be  regarded 

as  homotaxial  equivalents. 

D 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   LITERATURE   OF  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  some  information  as  to  the 
principal  geological  publications  and  as  to  the  facilities  which 
exist  for  ascertainiDg  what  has  been  published  about  any  particular 
system  or  series  of  beds  would  be  useful  to  the  student 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  indeed  up  to 
about  the  year  1860,  publications  on  strati  graphical  geology  were 
comparatively  few,  and  it  was  possible  for  any  geologist  to  have  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject ; 
but  as  time  went  on  the  number  of  workers  increased,  and  more 
numerous  additions  were  made  every  year  to  our  knowledge  of 
British  rocks  and  fossils,  as  well  as  of  their  equivalents  in  other 
countries. 

Every  year  added  a  volume  to  the  publications  of  the  Geological 
Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other 
centres,  to  the  volumes  of  the  Palseontographical  Society,  and  of 
the  Geological  Magaaiiie,  The  Geological  Survey  also  have  issued 
a  long  succession  of  maps  and  memoirs,  most  of  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  forty  years. 

At  the  present  day,  therefore,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
stratified  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  and  quite  impossible  to  have  at  the 
same  time  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fossils  which  they  contain. 
Consequently  in  these  branches  of  geology,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
sciences,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  specialising  of  knowledge. 
After  the  student  has  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  about 
the  successive  geological  systems  and  their  characteristic  fossils,  he 
probably  becomes  specially  interested  in  one  of  them,  or  in  the 
rocks  which  occur  in  some  particular  district,  and  then  he  wishes 
to  know  in  what  books  and  memoirs  accounts  of  that  series  of  rocks 
or  of  that  particular  district  have  appeared. 

The  descriptive  parts  of  this  volume  contain  only  the  more 
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important  facts  respecting  eacli  system  of  rocks.  The  book  is 
designed  to  include  only  so  much  information  about  each  great 
series  of  stratified  deposits  as  the  student  may  be  expected  to 
read  and  to  have  before  him  for  constant  reference.  Descriptions 
with  a  certain  amount  of  detail  will  be  given  of  the  more  important 
districts  in  the  British  Islands  where  each  series  is  well  developed 
and  exposed,  but  the  Irish  rocks  will  be  treated  in  less  detail  than 
the  English,  and  those  of  the  European  continent  will  be  still  more 
briefly  mentioned,  except  in  certain  cases  where  they  present  us 
with  formations  or  special  facies  not  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Isles. 

But  the  task  of  selecting  information  from  the  great  mass  of 
detail  which  has  now  been  accumulated  is  not  an  easy  one,  and 
further,  what  is  regarded  as  specially  important  in  one  part  of  the 
country  may  seem  of  less  importance  in  another  part,  for  naturally 
each  teacher  will  wish  his  pupils  to  become  specially  acquainted 
with  the  rocks  of  the  country  or  district  in  which  they  live.  I 
propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  to  indicate  briefly  what  are  the 
most  important  and  useful  publications,  how  they  can  be  obtained, 
and  how  they  should  be  used,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  learn 
how  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  any  particular  series  of  rocks,  or 
to  find  out  what  has  been  published  about  the  geology  of  any 
special  district. 

The  publications  may  be  grouped  under  four  heads — Maps, 
Stratigraphy,  Palaeontology,  Palaeogeography. 

Maps 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  access  to  a  geological 
map  of  the  British  Islands.  Every  teacher  will  doubtless  see  the 
necessity  of  exhibiting  one  in  his  lecture-room,  but  every  student 
should  as  soon  as  possible  acquire  one  for  himself.  Unfortunately 
a  good  cheap  geological  map  of  the  British  Islands  as  a  whole  is  yet 
a  desideratum,  but  there  are  two  good  ones  for  those  who  can 
afford  them,  and  several  separate  maps  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  besides  the  detailed  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  following  general  maps  may  be  recommended  : — 

1.  Geological  Map  of  the    British    Islands,  by   Sir   A-   C. 

Ramsay    in  four  sheets.     Scale  11^  miles  to  an  inch 
(Stanford).     Price  32s.     In  case  42s. 

2.  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  by  E.  Best,  from 

Stanford's    London    Atlas,   purchasable   separately    for 
10s.  6d. 

3.  The  Geological  Survey  Index  Map  of  England  and  Wales, 
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in  13  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  an  inch,  with 
index  of  colours.  Price  of  each  sheet  28.  6d.  Par- 
ticulars obtainable  from  Mr.  E.  Stanford. 

4.  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Sir  A.  0. 
Ramsay.  Scale  11  miles  to  one  inch.  (Stanford). 
Price  258.     In  case  30s. 

6.  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  by  H.  B.  Woodward 
and  J.  G.  Goodchild  (Philip  and  Son).  Scale  17 
miles  to  an  inch.     Price  58.     In  case  7  a.  6d. 

6.  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Sir  A.  Geikie, 

(Stanford).  Scale  10  miles  to  one  inch.  Price  10s. 
In  case  14s. 

7.  Geological  Map  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  A.  Geikie.     Scale  10 

miles  to  an  inch  (Stanford).     Price  6s.     Mounted  in 
case  10s. 
8    Geological  Map  of  Ireland,  by  E.   Hull.     Scale  7f  miles 
to   an    inch    (Stanford).     In   two    sheets.     Price    25s. 
In  case  SOs. 

If  maps  of  a  special  district  are  required  the  reader  should  write 
for  a  catalogue  of  the  maps  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  catalogue  being  obtainable  from  Mr.  E. 
Stanford,  Long  Acre^  London ;  or  from  J.  Menzies  and  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  or  from  Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co., 
Dublin. 

Besides  the  index  map  above  mentioned  the  Geological  Survey 
issues  two  sets  of  maps  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  one  being 
known  as  the  "  Old  Series,"  the  other  as  the  "  New  Series."  The 
publication  of  the  Old  Series  is  completed,  and  any  sheet  can  be 
obtained.  The  price  of  the  large  sheets  (coloured  geologically)  is 
8s.  6d.,  but  those  which  are  divided  into  quarter-sheets  are  3s.  per 
quarter  sheet,  and  a  few  along  the  sea-board  are  only  Is.  6d.  Many 
of  these  maps  are  also  issued  in  two  forms,  one  showing  the 
superficial  deposits  or  **  Drift,"  the  other  "  without  Drift,"  and  in 
ordering  it  should  be  stated  which  is  desired. 

The  New  Series  is  in  course  of  publication,  and  is  issued  in 
sheets  of  a  uniform  size  at  prices  varing  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d., 
most  of  them  being  3s.  Of  these  also  there  are  in  most  cases  two 
editions,  one  with  Drift  and  one  without 

Stratigraphy 

It  will  be  convenient  to  mention  first  those  books  and  memoirs 
which  are  of  a  general  natui-e  but  yet  give  more  information  about 
certain  formations  than  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 
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Among  these  are  The  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  by  H.  B. 
Woodward  (second  edition,  1887;  third  in  preparation).  This  book 
contains  specially  fall  accounts  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
systems,  and  of  the  Pleistocene  and  Recent  deposits,  and  has  a 
good  geological  map.     (Philip  and  Son.)     Price  168. 

Manual  of  the  Geology  of  Ireland,  by  G.  H.  Kinahan  (1878). 
With  a  geological  map.     Eegan  Paul  and  Co.     Price  12s. 

The  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  by  Professor  Hull,  gives  general 
descriptions  of  the  strata  which  constitute  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
series  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.     (Stanford.)     Price  16s. 

The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Ireland,  by  E.  Hull 
(second  .edition,  1891),  with  a  small  geological  map  of  Ireland. 
Price  78.  6d.     (Stanford.) 

The  Geology  of  the  Country  aro^ind  Liverpool,  by  G.  H.  Morton 
(second  edition,  with  Appendix,  1897).     G.  Philip  and  Son. 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  equivalents  of  British  rocks  brief 
but  good  descriptions  will  be  found  in  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Text-hook  of 
Geology  (third  edition,  1893),  also  in  the  Text-book  of  Comparative 
Geology  by  Messrs.  Kayser  and  Lake  (1895),  and  in  De  Lapparent's 
TraiUde  Giologie  (fourth  edition,  1900). 

The  Geological  Survey  has  published  the  following  memoirs, 
which  deal  either  with  special  formations  or  with  districts  of  con- 
siderable size  and  importance  :— 

The  Geology  of  North  Wales,  by  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  second  edition 

(1881).     Price  Sis. 
The  Geology  of  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland,  by  B.  N.  Peach, 

J.  Home,  and  others  (1900).     Price  lOs.  6d. 
The  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coalfield,  by  A.  H.  Green  and 

others  (1878).     Price  42s. 
The  Geology  of  North  Derbyshire,  by  A.  H.  Green  and  others, 

(1887).     Price  5s.  6d. 
The  Geology  of  the  Burnley  Coal-field,  by  E.  Hull  and  others 

(1875).     Price  12s. 
The  Geology  of  the  Bristol  and  Somerset  Coalfield,  by  H.   B. 

Woodward  (1876).     Price  188. 
The  Tricusie  and  Permian  Rocks  of  the  Midland  Counties  of 

England,  by  E.  Hull  (1869).     Price  5s. 
The  Geology  of  the   Weald,  by  W.  Topley  (1875).       Price 

1 7s.  6d. 
The  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  C.  Reid  and  A.  Strahan 

(1889).     Price  8s.  6d. 
The  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  Weymmith,  by  A.  Strahan 

(1898).     Price  lOs.  6d. 
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The  Geology  of  London  and  of  Part  of  the  Thames  Valley,  by  W. 

Whitaker,  in  two  volumes  (1889).     Price  lis. 
Guide  to  the  Geology  of  London  and   Neighbourhood,  by  W. 
Whitaker,  fifth  edition  (1889),  sixth  in  press.     Price  is. 
The  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain — 

Vol.  I.  Yorkshire,  by  C.  Fox-Strangways  (1892).     Price 

83.  6d. 
Vol.  XL  Yorkshire,   by   C.    Fox-Strangways.     Tables   of 

Fossils.     Price  12s. 
VoL  III.  The  Lias  of  England  and  Wales,  by  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward (1893).     Price  7s.  6d. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Lower  Oolitic  Rocks  of  England,  by  H.  B. 

Woodward  (1894).     Price  10s. 
Vol.  V.  The  Middle  and  Upper  Oolitic  Rocks  of  England, 
by  H.  B.  Woodward  (1895),  with  Bibliography  of  Jurassic 
Literature.     Price  7s.  6d. 
The  Cretaceous  Rodzs  of  Britain — 

Vol.  I.  The  Gault  and  Upper  Qreensand,  by  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Browne  (1900). 
Vol.  II.  The  Chalk  of  England,  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne, 
with  a  Bibliography  of  the  Cretaceous  Literature.  In 
the  press. 
The  Pliocene  Deposits  of  Britain,  by  C.  Reid  (1890).  Price 
58.  6d. 

A  list  of  the  smaller  or  more  local  memoirs  (explanations  of 
various  sheets  of  the  one-inch  map)  will  be  found  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Maps  and  Memoirs  mentioned  on  p.  36.  Many  of  them  have 
lists  of  the  publications  referring  to  the  district  under  description. 

The  next  most  important  source  of  information  is  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  the  publication  of  which 
commenced  in  1845.  There  is  an  excellent  index  to  the  first  fiftv 
volumes  of  this  Journal,  which  can  be  purchased  from  the  Geological 
Society,  Burlington  House,  London  (price  10s.)  This  index  gives 
references  to  the  names  of  authors,  of  places,  and  of  subjects,  so  that 
by  its  means  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  papers  have  been  published 
in  the  Journal  on  any  particular  area  or  any  set  of  beds.  This 
index  deals  with  the  yearly  volumes  between  1845  and  1894. 

The  Geological  Society  also  publishes  every  year  a  list  of  the 
various  items  of  geological  literature  which  have  been  added  to  its 
library.  This  publication  began  in  1894,  with  a  list  for  the  latter 
half  of  that  year  (price  Is.)  Each  succeeding  annual  part  is  issued 
in  a  paper  cover  (price  2s.),  and  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
first  being  an  index  of  authors'  names  with  titles  of  papers,  and  the 
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second  an  index  of  subjects,  and  each  separate  paper  in  all  the 
publications  purchased  or  received  by  the  Geological  Society  is 
entered  in  these  indices,  as  well  as  all  the  papers  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  since  1894.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  this  annual  list  forms  a  fairly  good  index  to  the 
geological  literature  of  the  whole  world. 

Before  this  work  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  two  attempts  had  been  made  in  England  to  establish  an 
annual  record  of  geological  literature.     These  were  ; — 

1.  The  Geological  Record,   consisting  of  six  annual  volumes 

(1874-1879),  edited  by  W.  AVhitaker,  giving  short 
abstracts  of  all  papers,  British  and  foreign  ;  and  two 
volumes  (for  1880  to  1884  inclusive),  edited  by  W. 
Topley,  giving  titles  only.  Published  by  Taylor  and 
Francis,  London.     Price  16s.  per  volume. 

2.  The  AnnaU  of  British,  Geology,  by  J.  F.  Blake  (Dulau  and 

Co.,  London).  Four  volumes  (1 890-1893).  Price  of  the 
vol.  for  1890,  6s.,  of  others,  98.  This  gives  abstracts 
of  all  the  booksj  memoirs,  and  papers  on  British 
geology  published  during  those  years,  under  separate 
heads. 

The  volumes  of  the  Geological  Magazine  contain  many  articles 
on  stratigraphical  geology,  but  unfortunately  there  is  as  yet  no 
general  index  to  this  publication.  It  commenced  as  the  Geologist 
in  1858,  was  changed  to  the  Geological  Magazine  in  1864,  and  is 
published  in  monthly  parts  (price  Is.  6d.  each  part).  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  general  index  to  all  the  volumes  from  1858  to  1894 
may  be  prepared  and  published  before  long. 

The  Geologist's  Association  publishes  Proceedings  which  contain 
many  useful  papers,  and  each  volume  contains  the  proceedings  and 
communications  of  two  years,  with  accounts  of  excursions  and  a  good 
index.  The  first  volume  is  for  the  years  1868-69.  The  Association 
has  also  published  a  Record  of  Excursions  from  1860  to  1890, 
price  12s.  6d.  (Stanford),  which  contains  many  sections,  maps,  and 
illustrations. 

Of  the  provincial  societies  which  publish  geological  papers  the 
chief  are  the  following : — the  Geological  Societies  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  the  Yorkshire  Geological  and 
Polytechnic  Society,  and  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 

Particulars  respecting  the  above  and  all  other  scientific  societies 
iu  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  found  in  the  Official  Year-Book  of 
Scientific  and  Learned  Societies,  published  by  C.  Griffin  and  Co., 
Strand,  London.     Price  7s.  6d.  each  annual  volume. 
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The  British  Islands  have  been  the  scene  of  repeated  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  volcanic  products  are  interbedded  with  the  sediments 
of  all  the  Palaeozoic  systems,  except  perhaps  the  Permian.  Brief 
descriptions  of  the  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  will  be  given  in 
the  following  pages  after  that  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  each 
period,  but  the  reader  will  find  this  part  of  the  subject  admirably 
treated  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  in  his  Ancient  Volcanoes  of 
Great  Britain  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  2  vols.  1897,  price  36s.) 

PALiBONTOLOQY 

For  the  proper  study  of  historical  geology  it  is  essential  that 
the  student  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  structure 
of  the  different  classes  of  animals,  and  especially  of  the  Invertebrate 
classes.  This  general  acquaintance  he  can  get  from  a  careful  perusal 
of  Mr.  H.  Woods's  small  manual  of  Palaeontology  in  the  Cambridge 
Natural  Science  Series  (second  edition,  1899,  price  68.),  but  he  may 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  larger  books  on  the  subject. 
Of  these  the  best  are  : — 

A  Manual  of  PaUeontology,  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Lydekker, 
third  edition,  in  two  volumes  (1889),  price  428. 

Zittel's  Text-hook  of  Palceontology,  the  American  edition  of  1900, 
published  by  Macmillan  and  Co.,  vol.  i.,  price  258. 

Outlines  of  Vertebrate  Falceontologyy  by  A.  S.  Woodward,  Camb. 
Univ.  Press,  price  14s. 

Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  volumes  now  being 
issued  under  the  title  of  A  Treatise  on  Zoology,  edited  by  Professor 
E.  R.  Lankester,  and  published  by  A.  and  C.  Black.  Four  of  these 
volumes  have  been,  or  will  shortly  be,  published,  describing  :  I. 
The  Protozoa ;  II.  The  Porifera  and  Ccelenterata ;  III.  The  Echino- 
derma;  IV.  The  Mesozoa.  Price  of  each  part  10s.  Fossil  forms 
are  dealt  with  in  some  of  them. 

The  stratigraphical  geologist,  however,  has  to  deal  with  fossils 
principally  as  important  aids  in  determining  the  relative  age  of 
rocks,  and  he  has  therefore  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
fossils  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  different  systems,  and 
especially  with  those  species  which  have  a  restricted  range  within 
each  system  and  thus  characterise  stages  and  zones. 

Lists  of  characteristic  fossils  will  be  given  in  this  volume,  to- 
gether with  figures  of  some  of  them.  The  student  will,  however,  be 
glad  to  know  where  he  may  find  figures  of  other  species,  and  he 
may  consult  the  following  books  with  advantage: — 

For  Palaeozoic  fossils  a  useful  book  is  Baily*s  Characteristic 
British  Fossils,  vol.  i.,  with  42  plates  (1876).     Copies  of  this  can 
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8till  be  obtaiDed  from  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.,  37  Soho  Square, 
London.     Price  lOs. 

For  Tertiary  fossils  Lowry's  Chart  of  GJiaracterUtic  Tertiary 
Fossils  can  be  recommended  (Stanford.     Price  4  s.) 

For  fossil  Crustacea  Woodward  and  Lowry's  Chart  of  Fossil 
Crustacea  is  gooc^i,  though  not  limited  to  British  species. 

The  figures  in  Kayser's  Text-hook  of  Comparative  Geology  (English 
edition,  Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  1895)  are  very  good  and  numerous, 
and  though  some  of  the  species  are  not  British,  a  large  number 
are  both  British  and  Continental. 

The  more  recent  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey — that  is  to 
say,  most  of  those  published  since  1890 — contain  figures  of  some  of 
the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  formations  described.  The  memoirs 
on  the  Jurassic  rocks  and  on  the  Cretaceous  rocks  may  be  speci- 
ally mentioned  as  containing  many  figures  of  fossils  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  student 

For  illustrations  of  fossil  plants  and  for  information  on  their 
structure  and  affinities  Seward's  Fossil  Plants  should  be  consulted 
(Cambridge  Nat.  Science  Manuals,  two  volumes,  price  12s.  each). 
Studies  in  Fossil  Botany ^  by  D.  H.  Scott  (A.  and  C.  Black),  is  also 
excellent. 

As  works  of  reference  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  library 
of  scientific  books  the  publications  of  the  Palseontographical 
Society  must  be  mentioned,  for  these  volumes  are  the  great  store- 
house of  illustrations  of  British  fossils.  The  annual  quarto  volume 
of  the  Society  costs  only  218.,  and  contains  parts  of  four  or  five 
monographs,  with  from  thirty  to  forty  plates.  The  Society  was 
established  in  1847,  and  a  list  of  the  monographs  which  have  been 
completed  and  of  those  which  are  in  progress  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.  (Soho  Square,  London).  The  completed 
monographs  can  be  purchased  separately,  and  include  monographs 
on  Fossil  Corals,  Echinoderms,  Brachiopoda,  Trilobites,  Devonian 
Fossils,  Mollusca  of  the  Crags,  and  Ammonites  of  the  Lias. 

Another  work  of  reference  is  Etheridge's  Fossils  of  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  1.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1888),  which  is  a  complete 
list  of  the  fossils  recorded  from  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Britain  up 
to  that  year,  showing  the  range  of  each  species. 

PALiEOGEOGRAPHY 

The  geography  of  the  earth's  surface  has  gone  through  a  long 
series  of  phases  and  mutations.  Each  period  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  geography  of  its  own,  but  the  special  phase  with  which  it 
opened  slowly  changed  toward  the  evolution  of  the  ensuing  phase 
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by  the  upheaval  of  one  region  and  the  subsidence  of  others,  or  by  a 
general  regional  movement  of  elevation  or  subsidence.  Sometimes 
indeed  great  changes  seem  to  have  taken  place  within  the  duration 
of  a  single  period.  The  present  arrangement  of  land  and  sea,  as 
well  as  their  relative  heights  and  depths,  is  merely  the  last  of  these 
phases,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  result  of  the  geographical 
evolution  which  has  been  in  progress  ever  since  the  earth's  crust 
was  cool  enough  for  water  to  condense  and  settle  upon  it ;  in  other 
words,  modern  geography  is  the  outcome  of  all  the  past  geographical 
changes. 

The  restoration  of  ancient  phases  of  geography,  the  attempt  to 
indicate  the  limits  of  the  seas  and  the  positions  of  the  land  areas  of 
any  age  or  period  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  a 
geologist  can  endeavour  to  solve.  Shore-lines  are  seldom  preserved, 
and  the  essay  involves  a  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions 
imder  which  various  local  deposits  have  been  formed,  and  a  studied 
use  of  the  scientific  imagination  in  estimating  the  original  extension 
of  deposits,  of  which  only  small  portions  are  in  many  cases  pre- 
served or  exposed. 

Such  endeavours  to  restore  the  geographical  conditions  of  past 
periods  must  at  present  be  tentative,  and  with  respect  to  the  older 
periods  they  are  probably  more  suggestive  than  real ;  but  they 
exercise  the  faculty  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  they  help  to  show 
the  student  th,at  there  are  aims  and  objects  to  be  attained  by  the 
study  of  historical  geology  which  are  more  interesting  than  the 
mere  enumeration  of  rock-groups  or  the  recognition  of  character- 
istic fossils. 

Brief  indications  of  the  probable  positions  of  the  land  areas  and 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  rocks  were  formed  are  appended 
to  the  description  of  each  period  ;  but  for  more  detailed  considera- 
tions of  the  various  points  involved  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
author's  treatise  on  .the  Building  of  the  British  Islands  (second 
edition,  1892,  Bell  and  Sons),  and  to  Professor  Hull's  Contributions 
to  the  Physical  History  of  the  British  Isles  (1882,  Stanfortl).  He  will 
also  find  maps  that  deal  with  a  wider  area  in  the  last  edition 
(fourth)  of  De  Lapparent's  Traits  de  Geologic  (1900). 


CHAPTER  VI 

PRE-CAMBRIAN   SYSTEMS 

The  geological  history  of  Britain  opens  with  a  chapter  the  pages  of 
which  are  so  tattered,  blurred,  and  defaced  by  the  ravages  of  Time, 
that  their  characters  are  hardly  decipherable,  and  the  record  is 
differently  interpreted  by  different  experts.  Moreover,  to  continue 
the  simile,  this  chapter  is  incomplete  both  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end,  so  that  we  know  nut  how  many  pages  preceded  those 
we  possess,  or  how  many  succeeding  pages  have  been  torn  out  and 
destroyed,  for  the  pages  of  our  history  are  not  numbered.  We 
only  know  that  some  are  wanting,  and  that  there  is  a  gap,  unfilled 
as  yet  by  the  history  of  any  other  country,  between  this  first  dim 
and  ancient  record  and  the  better  preserved  chapters  which 
succeed  it. 

In  more  scientific  and  matter-of-fact  language,  there  are  certain 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  where  the  Cambrian  rocks  to  be  described 
in  the  next  chapter  rest  on  a  still  older  series  of  rocks.  Most  of 
these  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  crystalline  and  foliated — gneisses  and 
schists  ;  some,  however,  are  clearly  of  sedimentary  origin — slates, 
sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  while  others  are  as  distinctly  of 
volcanic  origin — lavas,  ashes,  and  agglomerates.  All,  however, 
are  now  everywhere  more  or  less  cleaved  and  indurated.  For  these 
ancient  rocks  Dana's  name  of  Archaean  is  sometimes  used,  but  as 
many  writers  prefer  to  restrict  it  to  the  crystalline  schists,  and  as 
the  term  Eparchsean  has  been  proposed  for  the  sedimentary  series, 
it  will  be  best  to  employ  the  simple  name  of  Pre-Cambrian  as  a 
convenient  designation  until  the  several  systems  have  been  more 
thoroughly  investigated.  With  these  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are 
included  some  which  were  previously  considered  as  Cambrian. 

With  the  exception  of  worm -tracks  no  fossils  have  yet  been 
found  in  undoubted  British  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  but  some  impres- 
sions resembling  those  of  a  Trilobite  and  others  which  may  belong 
to  Lingulella  have  been  obtained  from  the  slates  of  the  Longmynd, 
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and  it  i&  stated  that  similar  rocks  in  North  America  hare  yielded 
a  few  Brachiopods  and  Lamellibranchs.  Certain  Archaean  lime- 
stones, moreover,  in  Canada  and  in  Bavaria  contain  some  curious 
structures  which  have  been  described  as  organic  under  the  name  of 
Eozoom,  but  this  view  is  not  generally  accepted,  and  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  so-called  Eozoon  is  a  peculiar  mineral 
structure  which  simulates  that  of  certain  Protoz«:>a.  The  material 
consists  of  alternating  layers  of  calcite  and  serpentine. 

The  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  present  us  with  a  great  variety  of  petro- 
logical  materiaL  Those  which  appear  to  be  the  oldest,  at  any  rate 
in  Britain,  consist  mainly  of  coarsely  cr^'stalline  gneisses  and 
schists,  associated  with  intrusive  masses  of  igneous  rock  (granites, 
syenites,  diorites,  etc.)  Above  these  there  are  in  some  areas 
rocks  which  are  clearly  of  sedimentary  origin  (slates  and  grits) 
associated  with  igneous  rocks,  both  contemporaneous  and  intrusive, 
but  all  more  or  less  schistose  and  metamorphosed.  In  other  areas 
there  are  comparatively  unaltered  stratified  deposits  associated  with 
contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  (lavas,  ashes,  and  tuifs).  This  last 
group  appears  to  be  the  highest  and  therefore  the  newest  of  the 
several  divisions  or  systems.  It  is,  however,  impossible  at  present 
to  arrange  the  British  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  a  definite  order  of 
succession,  because  they  occur  in  several  isolated  areas  which  are 
difficult  to  compare  with  one  another,  and  the  triple  subdivision 
ba<*ed  upon  degrees  of  alteration  has  not  yet  been  made  out  in  any 
one  area,  though  in  several  there  is  a  very  clear  division  into  two 
series  or  systems. 

The  following  are  the  principal  areas  in  the  British  Isles  where 
rocks  occur  that  are  cleai'ly  or  presumably  older  than  the  Cambrian : 
(1)  Scotland  (Hebrides  and  N.W.  coast) ;  (2)  Ireland  (Donegal, 
Londonderry,  Mayo,  and  Gal  way);  (3)  South  Wales  (Pembrokeshire) ; 
(4)  North  Wales  (Anglesey  and  Caemar^^on) ;  (5)  Shropshire  ;  (6) 
Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire ;  (7)  Tlie  Malvern  Hills ;  (8) 
Cornwall. 

The  student  cannot  be  expected  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  structure  and  stratigraphical  details  of  all  these  areas, 
and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  those  localities 
which  present  us  with  the  principal  types  of  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 
It  wiU  be  convenient  to  commence  with  Scotland,  where  the  most 
highly  metamorphic  rocks  are  finely  displayed  and  are  succeeded 
unconformably  by  a  little  altered  series  of  sediments.  A  brief 
account  of  the  Irish  Pre-Cambrians  will  then  be  given,  followed  by 
a  fuller  description  of  those  on  Wales  and  Shropshire  and  brief 
references  to  the  other  areas. 
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Stratigraphy 
1.  Scotland 

The  whole  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  (Lewis,  etc.)  and  large  parts 
of  Sutherland  and  Ross  consist  of  Archsean  rocks.  These  are 
divisible  into  two  very  different  groups  or  systems — a  lower  set  of 
crystalline  and  gneissic  rocks,  and  an  upper  series  of  red  sandstones 
and  conglomerates,  which  rest  unconformably  upon  the  former. 
The  rocks  of  this  region  were  first  described  in  1819  by  MacCulloch, 
who  i-ecognised  the  unconformity  between  them,  but  not  the  true 
age  of  the  sandstones.  They  were  subsequently  described  by  Sharpe, 
Nicol,  and  Murchison,^  between  1852  and  1861  ;  still  later  by 
Hicks,  Bonney,  Callaway,  and  Lap  worth, ^  and  in  1883  the  mapping 
of  the  district  was  undertaken  by  the  Geological  Survey,  with 
results  published  in  1888.^* 

(1)  Tlw  Gneissic  Group. — This  was  termed  by  Murchison  in  1869 
the  Fundamental  or  Lewisian  gneiss,  and  the  name  Hebridean  has 
also  been  applied  to  it  The  following  description  is  taken  mainly 
from  the  account  published  by  the  Geological  Surveyors  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to. 

The  so-called  gneisses  or  gneissic  schists  are  well-exposed  in  the 
clitfs  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Loch  Torridon.  They  present  two 
types  of  structure,  appearing  in  some  parts  as  "massive  rudely- 
foliated  crystalline  rocks,  with  few  divisional  planes,  or  [in  other 
parts]  as  well -banded  gneisses  in  which  the  constituents  have  a 
distinct  parallel  arrangement.  Both  varieties  are  traversed  bv 
segregation  veins  and  pegmatites.  The  prominent  minerals  are 
plagioclase  felspar,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  quartz  (frequently  opal- 
escent) and  magnetite.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  mica  is  a  rare 
constituent  of  these  original  types  of  gneiss.  On  close  examination 
it  is  apparent  that  the  bands  present  certain  lithological  varieties 
of  variable  thickness,  some  consisting  mainly  of  pyroxene  or 
hornblende  and  a  small  quantity  of  plagioclase  felspar,  some  of 
plagioclase,  pyroxene  (or  hornblende),  and  opalescent  quartz,  others 
of  opalescent  quartz  and  felspar.  These  varieties  frequently  cross 
the  lines  of  schistosity,  and  are  evidently  due  to  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  materials  prior  to  the  development  of  the  foliation." 

In  some  places  these  foliated  rocks  include  masses  of  non-foliated 
basic  igneous  rock  (gabbros,  peridotites,  augite-granulites,  and 
diorites),  arranged  in  lenticular  belts  which  are  more  or  less 
paraUeled  to  the  foliation.  These  patches  and  belts  are  intersected 
by  veins  of  gray  pegmatite,  consisting  mainly  of  felspar  and 
quartz,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several 

*  References  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.^ 
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yards.  But  when  these  non-foliated  masses  are  carefully  traced  it  is 
found  that  they  pass  laterally  into  the  rudely  foliated  basic 
gneisses  and  that  the  pegmatites  merge  into  quartz-felspar  schists. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  almost  the  entire  mass  consisted 
originally  of  igneous  rocks,  and  that  the  gneisses  have  been 
developed  out  of  the  igneous  complex  by  the  mechanical  stress 
and  deformation  consequent  on  very  great  subsequent  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust  in  this  region. 

This  conclusion  is  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  idea  that  the 
gneisses  were  sedimentary  rocks  which  had  been  converted  into 
foliated  rocks  by  such  metamorphic  processes.  Under  this  older 
view  estimates  of  thickness  were  sometimes  ventured  upon,  but 
under  the  newer  view  the  thickness  or  depth  of  the  gneissic  mass 
is  of  little  importance.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  banding  of  the  gneisses  simulates  a  bedded  structure,  and 
that  these  bands  have  been  bent  into  gentle  flexures  (anticlinal 
and  synclinal),  the  axes  of  which  usually  strike  from  N.£.  to  S.W. 
There  is  also  a  secondary  and  more  minute  plication  of  the  gneisses 
into  folds  which  trend  E.  and  W.  or  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  this  has 
evidently  been  produced  by  earth  movements  that  took  place  after, 
and  probably  long  after,  the  development  of  the  first  foliation,  but 
prior  to  the  final  foliation. 

The  history  of  these  gneissic  rocks  appears  to  have  included 
several  stages  or  epochs,  which  are  tabulated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  irruption  of  a  great  series  of  igneous  rocks. 

2.  The  development  of  crust-pressure  and  mechanical  move- 

ments which  produced  a  foliation  of  the  igneous  rocks. 

3.  The  intrusion  of  a  second  series  of  igneous  rocks. 

4.  Further  crust-pressures  of  enormous  power,  crushing  and 

breaking  up  the  whole  complex,  and  producing  thrust- 
planes,  together  with  a  secondary  foliation  and  a 
secondary  plication  of  the  gneisses. 

5.  The  final  foliation  of  the  gneisses  and  pegmatitea 

A  further  remarkable  point  is  that  all  these  processes  were 
accomplished  before  the  formation  of  the  overlying  Torridon 
sandstone,  which  is  not  affected  by  them. 

The  extraordinary  succession  of  disturbances — eruptive,  disruptive, 
and  metamorphic — to  which  the  Lewisian  gneiss  has  been  subjected 
is  not  yet  exhausted,  for  it  appears  that  there  was  another  period 
of  intense  crust-pressure  in  post-Cambrian  time.  This  of  course 
affected  all  the  rocks  from  the  highest  Cambrian  downward.  As 
might  be  supposed,  the  fundamental  Lewisian  gneiss  underlies  all 
the  eastern  part  of  Sutherland,  and  in  that  district  there  are  huge 
slices  and  masses  of  such  rock  which  have  been  driven  along  thrust- 
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planes  for  many  miles,  and  often  now  overlie  tracts  of  Cambrian 
strata ;  in  other  words,  the  Cambrian  and  Pre-Cambrian  rocks 
have  been  broken  up  into  slices,  and  these  slices  have  been  driven 
over  one  another  along  the  planes  of  disruption,  which  are  known 
as  thrust-planes  or  thrust-faults.  Some  idea  of  the  complicated 
structure  thus  produced  may  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  Fig.  2, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Report  above  quoted.  Such  being  the 
real  structure  of  the  district,  the  reader  will  hardly  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  order  of  superposition  was  not  understood  by 
the  earlier  observers,  and  that  a  great  controversy  mged  for  many 
years  with  respect  to  the  age  and  position  of  the  eastern  gneisses 
and  schists. 

(2)  The  Torridonian. — Between  the  formation  of  the  Lewisian 
gneisses  and  that  of  the  overlying  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
there  must  have  been  a  very  long  interval  of  time.  The  gneissic 
rocks  were  apparently  raised  into  dry  land  and  subjected  to  much 
sub-aerial  erosion  and  detrition,  for  the  unconformity  between 
them  and  the  Torridon  sandstone  is  a  very  marked  one.  In  some 
places  the  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  a  nearly  level  or  gently-inclined 
plane,  but  in  Assynt  it  was  carved  into  a  series  of  dome-shaped 
eminences,  and  in  one  case  a  hiU  of  Lewisian  gneiss,  about  700 
feet  high,  projects  through  the  lower  part  of  the  Torridonian  series, 
and  successive  members  of  this  series  overlap  one  another  on 
its  slopes. 

In  Assvnt  the  total  thickness  of  the  Torridon  sandstones  is 
from  3800  feet  to  4000  feet,  but  farther  south  higher  beds  come 
in  and  the  whole  series  is  thicker,  amountin«^  in  the  Loch  Broom 
district  to  more  than  8000  feet.  Here  it  has  been  divided  by 
Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  into  the  following  groups  *  : — 


Groups. 


4.  Cailleach   Head 

group 
3.  Aultbea  group 


2.  Applecross 

group 
1.  Diabeg  group 


Nature  of  MaterialM. 


Sandstones,  flags,  dark  shales, 

and  calcareous  bands 
Chocolate -colonred    sandstones 

and  flags  with  gray  flags  and 

partings  of  shale 
Coarse  arkose  with  pebbles  of 

quartz,  quartzite,  etc. 
Red  sandstones  and  mudstones 

^vith    gray  grits    and    black 

shales  and  calcareous  bands 


Thickness. 


1000  to  1500 


2000  to  8000 


4000  to  5000 
500  and  upwards 


Still  farther  south  in  Skye  Mr.  Clough  finds  that  the  lowest 
or  Diabeg  group  expands  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  that  if  there 
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is  no  undetected  reduplication  by  folding,  it  alone  must  be  between 
5000  and  6000  feet  thick.  He  divides  it  into  four  sub-groups, 
the  lowest  of  which  consists  mainly  of  epidotic  grits  or  arkose  with 
abundant  pebbles  of  epidotised  felspar ;  thin  bands  of  greenish  shale 
occur  in  these  grits,  and  on  the  mainland  there  is  a  basal  con- 
glomerate resting  on  the  gneiss  (Rep.  cit.  for  1893). 

Small  patches  of  Torridonian  sandstone  occur  in  the  island  of 
Lewis,  and  show  that  the  series  had  a  western  extension  ;  outliers 
of  it  have  also  been  detected  beneath  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  East 
Sutherland,  so  that  it  must  originally  have  occupied  a  very  large 
area,  and  probably  extended  beyond  the  shores  of  Scotland  both 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  It  was,  however,  to  a  large  extent 
destroyed  and  broken  up  into  isolated  tracts  during  the  time  which 
elapsed  before  the  deposition  of  the  lowest  Cambrians. 

The  north  of  Scotland  thus  presents  us  with  two  great  Pre- 
Cambrian  formations  and  two  great  unconformities. 

(3)  The  DcUradian  Complex, — The  formations  above  described 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  north  and  north-western  parts  of 
Scotland,  passing  south-westwards  into  Skye  and  the  west  of 
Inverness,  but  there  is  another  large  region  of  metamorphic 
rocks,  that  of  the  Central  Highlands,  with  the  Grampian  Mountains 
as  its  centre,  a  region  comprising  all  Inverness  east  of  the  Great 
Glen,  with  large  parts  of  Elgin,  Nairn,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and 
Argyle.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rocks  in  this  area  consist  of 
sediments  which  have  been  converted  into  schistose  rocks  of 
various  kinds,  with  massive  quartzites,  phyllites,  and  some  im- 
portant bands  of  limestone  ;  there  are  also  rocks  which  may  be 
altered  and  foliated  lavas  and  tuffs. 

The  relative  age  and  positions  of  these  rocks  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  worked  out  They  may  be  partly  of  Torridonian  and 
partly  of  Cambrian  age,  but  they  may  include  strata  formed 
during  one  or  both  of  the  periods  represented  by  the  two  great 
breaks  above  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  northern  succession, 
and  it  is  also  possible  that  some  Ordovician  beds  may  be  entangled 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  complex.  The  region  is  under 
examination  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  will 
doubtless  be  able  before  very  long  to  establish  the  age  of  some  of 
the  members  of  this  great  complex. 

Meantime  Sir  A.  Geikie  has  proposed  the  name  DcUradian  as 
a  temporary  designation  for  this  great  group  of  schistose  rocks, 
merely  as  he  says  "to  provide  a  convenient  descriptive  epithet 
which  shall  be  precise  and  save  periphrasis.'' 
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2.  Ireland 

In  the  north-western  part  of  Ireland  there  are  two  districts 
which  present  many  features  resembling  those  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  Their  geographical  position  is  that  which  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Central  Highlands  would  occupy  on  the  same  line  of 
strike,  and  as  the  island  of  Islay  and  the  long  promontory  of 
Oantire  consist  of  similar  rocks  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  north-west  of  Ireland  is  actually  a  physical  and  structural 
continuation  of  the  Grampian  Highlands. 

Tracts  of  granitoid  gneiss  occur  in  the  west  of  Donegal,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mayo,  in  the  Ox  Mountains  near  Pomeroy  in 
Tyrone,  and  in  the  west  of  Galway.  Associated  with  these 
gneisses  are  large  areas  of  more  or  less  metamorphosed  sedimentary 
rocks,  a  series  of  mica-schists,  quartz-schists,  quartzites,  phyllites, 
and  limestones  which  closely  resemble  the  Dalradian  series  of 
Scotland.  Dr.  Callaway  has  examined  a  part  of  the  series  in 
Donegal  and  believes  that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  portions, 
an  older  series  of  highly  metamorphosed  rocks  and  a  newer  series 
of  hjrpometamorphic  or  less  altered  sediments.^  A  more  recent 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  Irish  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  has 
been  published  by  Sir  A.  Qeikie,^  and  still  more  recently  Mr. 
M*Henry  has  discovered  the  base  of  the  Dalradian  group  near 
Castlebar  in  Mayo  with  a  basal  conglomerate  resting  on  gneiss 
and  granite,  and  consisting  largely  of  pebbles  of  those  rocks. 

Another  small  tract  near  Pomeroy  in  Tyrone  is  important 
because  it  exhibits  a  central  ridge  of  granitoid  gneiss  flanked  by 
a  remarkable  group  of  metamorphosed  volcanic  rocks  which  appears 
to  form  the  local  base  of  the  Dalradian  series.  These  rocks  consist 
of  coarse  agglomerates  with  interbedded  lavas  and  tuffs,  the  lavas 
being  chiefly  diabases,  but  including  some  platy  felsitic  rocks  of 
more  acid  type ;  and  this  volcanic  group  is  succeeded  by  green 
chloritic  schists  and  silvery  mica-schists  like  those  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.'^ 

It  should  be  remarked  that  neither  in  Tyrone  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland  has  anything  comparable  to  the  red  Torridon  sand- 
stones yet  been  found. 

3.  IFcUes 

In  South  "Wales  (Pembrokeshire)  there  is  a  series  of  meta- 
morphosed volcanic  rocks  which  underlie  beds  containing  a  Lower 
Cambrian  fauna,  and  are  therefore  most  probably  of  Pre-Cambrian 
age.  This  age  was  claimed  for  them  by  Dr.  H.  Hicks  in  1871,  and 
the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  area  were  described  in  several 
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papers.^  His  conclusions  may  be  thus  summarised  :  that  the  base 
of  the  Cambrian  system  is  marked  by  a  conglomerate  containing 
pebbles  of  the  underlying  rocks ;  that  this  conglomerate  rests  on 
a  series  of  schistose  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  under  which  is 
another  set  of  quartz-felsites  and  hallefiintas.  Below  these  again 
comes  a  granitoid  rock  which  he  regarded  as  a  still  older  mass  of 
metamorphic  rock.  To  this  last  he  gave  the  name  of  Dimetian; 
the  overlying  volcanic  series  he  called  Pdndian^  but  afterwards 
limited  this  name  to  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  proposing  the 
name  Arvonian  for  the  lower  part.     (See  map,  Fig.  13.) 

In  1883,  however,  these  conclusions  were  called  in  question  by 
Sir  A.  Qeikie,  who  maintained  the  correctness  of  the  Geological 
Survey  mapping,  holding  that  the  granite  is  an  intrusive  mass 
of  igneous  rock,  and  that  the  volcanic  series  (Pebidian)  is  a  down- 
ward continuation  of  the  Lower  Cambrians,  the  apparent  break 
between  them  being  only  a  surface  of  contemporaneous  erosion.® 

Other  geologists  who  have  examined  the  district  agree  that  the 
granite  is  intrusive,  and  that  the  so-called  Arvonian  cannot  be 
separated  from  Pebidian,  but  are  inclined  to  believe  with  Dr.  Hicks 
that  there  is  an  important  volcanic  series  below  the  local  base  of 
the  Cambrian  system.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  probable 
that  there  is  a  series  of  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  Pembrokeshire,  that 
this  series  should  be  called  the  Pebidian,  and  is  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  but  that  there  is  no  visible  base  to  it ;  also  that  it  is 
pierced  by  a  mass  of  intrusive  granite  which  may  also  be  of  Pre- 
Cambrian  age.  The  respective  interpretations  of  Dr.  Hicks  and  Sir 
A.  Geikie  are  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 

In  North  Wales  there  is  again  a  similar  volcanic  series  making 
its  appearance  in  two  narrow  strips  or  ridges,  which  rise  from 
beneath  conglomerates  of  Cambrian  age.  The  first  extends  from 
Llanllyfin  on  the  south  to  Bethesda  on  the  north,  a  distance  of 
About  15  miles,  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  2  miles  (see  Fig.  14). 
This  tract  consists  of  a  rhyolitic  felsite  succeeded  by  breccias  and 
schistose  rocks.^^ 

A  second  tract  extends  from  Caernarvon  to  Bangor,  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles,  with  a  width  of  over  a  mile  in  the  central  part. 
This  latter  has  been  well  described  by  Professors  Bonney  and 
Hughes,  who  have  shown  that  there  are  three  sets  of  rocks  in  the 
ridge,  (1)  a  granitoid  rock  at  the  southern  end  (Twt  Hill),  (2)  a 
reddish-purple  quartz-felsite,  (3)  a  series  of  felspathic  grits,  slates, 
and  agglomerates  (the  "altered  Cambrian"  of  the  Geological 
Survey).  These  last  are  overlain  by  other  conglomerates  of  Lower 
Cambrian  age.  With  respect  to  the  relations  of  these  rocks  the 
following  facts  appear  to  be  well  established  : — 
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(1)  That   the   qnartz-felsite   was   a   rhyolite,  and   probably  a 

rhyolitic  lava-flow. 

(2)  That  between  this  rhyolite  and  the  basal  Cambrian  con- 

glomerate there  is  a  series  of  altered  volcanic  ashes  and 
agglomerates  (Bangor  series)  which  are  not  less  than  3000 
feet  thick.  « 

(3)  That  the  overlying  conglomerate  contains  many  fragments 

of  the  quartz-felsite  and  some  of  granitoid  rock  (consisting 
of  quartz  and  felspar)  like  that  of  Twt  Hill. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Sir  A.  Qeikie  does  not 
accept  the  Pre-Cambrian  age  of  this  ancient  volcanic  series.  He 
finds  no  unconformity  at  the  base  of  the  conglomerate,  but  regards 
it  as  intercalated  in  the  volcanic  series,  which  he  consequently 
considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  Cambrian  system. 

Angleaey, — A  large  part  of  this  island  consists  of  metamorphic 
rocks  (see  Fig.  6),  and  every  one  is  now  agreed  that  some  of 
them  are  of  Pre-Cambrian  age,  though  opinions  differ  as  to  their 
relative  order  and  succession.  Dr.  Hicks  was  the  first  to  describe 
them  as  Archaean  rocks,  and  thus  writes  of  the  central  area  near 
Tycroes  :  "  The  granitoid  gneiss  and  more  compact  granitoid  rocks 
compose  the  Dimetian  axis.  Flanking  this  along  the  eastern  edge 
are  found  the  breccias  and  halleflintas  of  the  Arvonian,  and  beyond 
.  .  .  these  are  the  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists  of  the  Pebidiau.*'^^ 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  compares  them  with  the  divisions  he 
had  proposed  in  South  Wales,  but  in  his  later  paper  he  groups  them 
in  two  series  only,  which  it  is  better  to  call  the  gneissic  series  and 
the  schistose  series  (see  Fig.  6). 

The  latest  account  of  these  Anglesey  rocks  is  by  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  who  frankly  admits  that  Ramsay's  view  of  their  origin  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  their  delineation  on  the  old  map  of  the 
Geological  Survey  is  wrong.  He  recognises  that  there  is  in  Central 
Anglesey  a  core  of  gneiss  which  must  be  regarded  as  Archaean,  and 
is  strikingly  similar  to  portions  of  the  Lewisian  gneiss  in  Sutherland 
and  Roes.^^  As  in  Sutherland,  the  gneiss  is  coarsely  foliated  and 
rudely  banded  and  is  traversed  by  frequent  veins  of  pegmatite, 
consisting  of  milky  quartz  with  white  ai^d  pinkish  felspar.  The 
schistose  series  he  compares  with  the  Dalradian  of  Scotland,  and 
describes  it  as  consisting  mainly  of  chloritic  schists,  green  phyllites, 
with  quartz ites  and  schistose  grits,  and  associated  but  much 
altered  igneous  rocks. 

Sir  A.  Geikie  remarks  that  "no  one  familiar  with  the  Dal- 
radian rocks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  close  resemblance  which  these  younger  Anglesey  schists  bear 
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to  them,  down  even  to  the  minutest  details.      Petrographically 
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they  are  the  precise  counterparts  of  the  quartzites  and  schists  of 
Perthshire  and  Donegal,  and  a  farther  connection  maj  be  estab- 
lished of  a  paleeontological   kind '' ;    this  is   the   discovery  that 
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the  appec  part  of  the  Holyhead  quartzit«  is  crowded  with  annelid 
pipes. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  age  of  the  Dalradian 
group  (p.  49)  it  will  be  understood  that  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  parta  of  this  complex  of  schistoae  rocks  in  Anglesej  are 
of  Pre-Cambrian  age. 


In  the  southern  part  of  Shropshire  there  are  several  tracts  of 
ancient  rocks  which  were  formerly  regarded  partly  as  Cambrian 
and  partly  as  intrueive  igneous  rocks  (see  maps  of  the  Oeolc^cal 
Survey  and  of  Sir  R  I.  Murchison).  Broadly  speaking,  they  may 
be  arran^d  in  two  great  groups  or  series,  the  one  consisting 
mainly  of  volcanic  rocks,  the  other  entirely  of  sedimentary  deposits; 
there  is,  moreover,  a  small  tract  of  micaceous  schist  near  Rushton 
which  may  be  older  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  volcanic  series  is  demonstrably  Pre-Cambrian,  since  it  is 
overlain  unconforraably  by  rocks  containing  Olenelltu  and  other 
Lower  Cambrian  fossils,  but  this  series  occurs  only  in  small  dis- 
connected patches.  The  sedimentary  series  forms  the  large  tract 
of  upland  country  which  is  known  as  the  I<ongraynd  (see  Professor 
JLapworth's  map  (Fig,  7),  which  is  borrowed  by  permission  from  the 
Proceedings  oftlie  Geologiit'i  Aisocialion ;  this  series  is  almost  certainly 
Pre-Cambrian,  but  its  actual  relation  to  the  other  group  is  un- 
certain because  it  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lines  of  fault.  The 
prevalent  opinion,  however,  is  that  the  volcanic  rocks  are  older 
than  the  Longniynd  series,  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  the 
former  will  be  described  first. 

The  volcanic  series  is  known  as  the  Uriconuin,  from  the  hill 
called  the  Wrekin  and  the  Eoman  town  of  Uriconium  at  its  foot. 
The  mass  of  the  Wrekin  ridge  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of 
rhyolitic  lavas  with  interbedded  bands  of  ash  and  agglomerate. 
Midway  along  the  ridge  there  is  an  intrusive  mass  of  dolerite,  and 
at  each  end  (i.e.  on  Ercal  Hill  and  Primrose  Hill)  are  patches  of 
granitoid  rock  which  may  be  intrusive  or  may  belong  to  an  older 
series.  This  uncertainty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  junctions 
appear  to  be  faults. 

Eocks  similar  to  those  of  the  Wrekin  occur  in  the  Wrockward 
hilb  to  the  north-west,  as  well  as  in  the  Caradoc  and  Carding 
Hills  near  Church  Stretton,  and  this  rhyolitic  series  everywh 
strikes  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  Longmyndian  and  Cambr 
rocks  strike  north-east  and  south-west  (see  map).  On  the  weati 
side  of  the  Longmynd,  Fontesford   Hill  is  lai^y  made  np 
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rhyolitic  lavas  like  those  of  the  Wrekin,  with  intrusive  dolerites,  and 
there  are  other  smaller  bosses  of  these  rocks  on  the  western  side. 

The  Longmyndian  or  sedimentary  series  of  the  Longmynd  is 
divisible  into  an  eastern  and  western  portion.  The  eastern  part 
appears  to  be  the  oldest,  and  if  there  is  no  reduplication  of  beds 
the  succession  is  as  follows  (see  Fig.  3),  in  descending  order  : — 

5.  Greenish  slates  weathering  purple,  with  some  grits. 

4.  Hard  greywacke  (indurated  sandy  beds). 

3.  Purple  slates. 

2.  Banded  slates  and  greywackes. 

1.  Soft  dark  shales. 

The  apparent  thickness  of  these  rocks  is  over  15,000  feet,  and 
they  dip  regularly  to  the  north-west,  the  annelid  markings  and 
rain-spots  on  their  upper  surfaces  proving  this  to  be  the  true  dip, 
and  that  we  follow  an  upward  succession  in  going  from  east  to 
west.  No  definite  fossils  have  been  obtained  except  some  im- 
pressions, which  may  be  those  of  a  Ldngulella. 

Passing  westward  this  series  is  succeeded  by  another  set  of  beds, 
consisting  (1)  of  purple  grits  with  a  thick  band  of  conglomerate 
in  the  middle,  (2)  hard  purple  slates,  and  (3)  purple  and  reddish- 
brown  grits  with  lenticular  beds  of  conglomerate.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  is  a  true  succession,  for  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
double  set  of  purple  grits  and  conglomerates  is  a  reduplication. 

The  relation  of  the  western  series  to  the  eastern  series  is  also  a 
point  of  dispute.  Professor  Blake  believes  the  former  to  be  uncon- 
formable to  the  latter  and  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  some  of  the 
grits  in  the  Uriconian  group.  In  his  view  the  eastern  or  gray 
series  is  the  oldest  rock-group  in  the  district  and  the  Uriconian  is 
newer.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  basal 
Cambrian  sandstones  have  only  been  found  in  contact  with  the 
Uriconian  and  not  upon  any  part  of  the  Longmyndian.  On  the 
other  hand,  numerous  fragments  of  the  Uriconian  rhyolites  occur 
not  only  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  western  series,  but  also 
occasionally  as  small  fragments  in  the  grits  of  the  eastern  series. 
The  evidence  of  actual  unconformity  is  considered  very  dubious 
by  t)r.  Callaway,  who  also  points  out  that  the  strike  of  the  two 
Longmyndian  series  is  parallel  (from  north-east  to  south-west), 
while  that  of  the  Uriconian  is  quite  diiferent  (from  east  to  west).^^ 

5.   TJie  Malvern  Hills 

The  oldest  rocks  of  the  Malvern  Hills  are  also  Pre- Cambrian, 
and  are  interesting  because  the  greater  part  consists  of  highly 
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crystalline  gneissic  rocks,  which  are  probably  altered  igneous 
rocks,  and  are  comparable  to  the  Lewisian  gneisses  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  This  group  is  known  as  the  Malverntan,  Side  by  side 
with  these  is  a  small  tract  of  rocks  comparable  with  the  Uriconian 
of  Shropshire,  and  consisting  of  rhyolites,  andesites,  basalts,  and 
felspathic  tuffs.^*  There  is  nothing  here  comparable  to  the 
Longmyndian  series,  but  the  district  has  undergone  an  enormous 
amount  of  compression  with  plication,  shearing,  and  faulting,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  section,  Fig.  8. 

/.30"N.  -"Vlaiy-  ''^.  ^•3°"^" 

^•***..  ..--'^^'^=^S*^5^5->.^      Tinkers  Hill       F, 

_«sss^V..%N\^^^    WS    wlTS 'us,  Malv.  Ur  ^    Tp 

a 

Fig.  8. — Section  across  the  Herefordshire  beacok. 
By  Professor  T.  T.  Groom  (QwiH.  Journ.  Gtol.  Soc.  Ivi.  p.  141). 

Tr.  =  Trias.  Malv.  =  Mai  vemian.  FP.  =  Faults. 

LL  to  MS«= Silurian  Rocks.        Ur.  =Uricouian. 


6.    Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire 

Small  tracts  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  resembling  those  of 
the  Uriconian,  occur  at  Bamt  Green  near  Birmingham  and  at 
Caldecote  near  Nuneaton,  and  are  in  both  cases  covered  uncon- 
formably  by  Cambrian  strata.  A  larger  tract  of  similar  rocks 
forms  the  upland  district  of  Charnwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire, 
and  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  much  newer  rocks  is 
probably  of  Pre-Cambrian  age.  These  Charnwood  rocks  have 
been  described  by  Professor  Bonney  and  Rev.  E.  Hill,  who  think 
the  following  succession  can  be  made  out : — 

5.  Slates  of  Swithland  and  Groby. 

4.  Slates  with  bands  of  pebbly  quartz  grit. 

3.  Agglomerates  and  schistose  porphyritic  rocks. 

2.  A  great  series  of  grits,  slates,  volcanic  ashes,  and  agglomerates, 

some  of  the  last  being  very  coarse,  and  containing  large 

fragments  of  rhyolitic  lava. 
1.  Slates  and  line  grits,  the  latter  probably  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  strike  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  the  older  beds 
occurring  on  the  northern,  and  the  newer  on  the  southern  side. 
Masses  of  syenite  and  diorite  are  intruded  among  them. 
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Foreign  Pre-Cambrian  Eocks 

LooaJities  in  Europe. — Pre-Cambrian  rocks  occupy  extensive 
areas  in  the  north  of  Europe,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  consisting  of  Archaean  gneiss,  with  masses 
of  schist  and .  quartzite,  and  thin  bands  of  crystalline  limestone 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  series.  No  definite  succession,  however, 
has  yet  been  made  out.  Rocks  believed  to  be  of  the  same  age 
extend  through  Finland  into  Russia. 

In  Central  Europe  they  appear  in  several  isolated  areas  sur- 
rounded by  the  stratified  rocks  of  much  newer  formations.  The 
best  known  of  the  areas  is  that  occupying  parts  of  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  and  Bavaria  between  Dresden  and  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  The  lowest  rocks  are  red  gneiss  and  granite  (Bojan 
gneiss),  succeeded  by  gray  gneiss  with  schistose  rocks  and  beds  of 
limestone  and  serpentine,  and  the  highest  beds  consist  of  mica-schist 
passing  up  into  clay  slate  and  shales  (the  Prizbram  shales),  which 
are  overlaid  unconformably  by  the  Lowest  Cambrian  rocks. 

Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  also  known  to  exist  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  the  Pyrenees  ;  gneissic  rocks  supposed  to  be  of 
Archaean  age  occur  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  where  they  present 
a  front  of  lofty  cliffs  to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  extend  underneath  the  newer  rocks  between 
these  districts,  and  form  the  floor  upon  which  the  latter  rest 
throughout  the  whole  European  area. 

North  America. — The  largest  and  most  thoroughly  explored 
area  of  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  is  that  in  Canada,  forming  a  broadly 
V-shaped  tract,  extending  from  Labrador  to  the  borders  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  thence  north-westward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These 
rocks  were  first  described  by  Sir  "W.  Logan,  who  called  them 
Laurentian,  and  divided  them  into  two  series :  (1)  a  lower  group, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  red  and  gray  gneisses  and  schists 
with  some  bands  of  limestone,  and  (2)  an  upper  group,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Huron,  which  he  named  the  Huronian 
series.  This  rests  unconformably  upon  the  Laurentian,  and  is 
partly  a  volcanic  and  partly  a  sedimentary  series,  including  lavas, 
volcanic  agglomerates,  and  tuffs,  with  green  schists,  slates,  phyllites, 
quartzites,  and  bands  of  limestone.  It  is  now  separated  into  two 
groups,  and  its  total  thickness  is  estimated  at  17,000  feet. 

More  recently  a  still  higher  series  has  been  discovered  in 
Canada.  This  is  caUed  the  Keweenawan,  and  is  believed  to  be 
unconformable  to  the  Huronian.  It  consists  in  the  lower  part  of 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  with  interbedded  sheets  of  basic  and 
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acid  lavas,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  detrital  rocks  composed  largely 
of  volcanic  materials. 

Origin  and  Method  op  Formation 

From  the  preceding  descriptions  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
that  the  oldest  known  rocks  are  very  different  from  the  later 
sedimentary  and  volcanic  series,  and  that  either  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  w^ere  formed  were  different,  or  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  some  special  metamorphic  processes. 

The  manner  in  which  these  gneissic  rocks  have  been  formed 
has  been  a  subject  of  speculation  and  discussion  ever  since  their 
great  antiquity  was  ascertained.  Various  explanations  have  been 
suggested,  and  of  the  theories  proposed  four  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  been  strongly  held  by  certain  eminent  geologists  : — 

1.  That  they  are  the  remnants  of  the  first  crust  that  formed  on 
the  earth's  surface  as  it  cooled  down  from  a  state  of  liquefaction. 

2.  That  they  originated,  after  the  formation  of  the  original 
igneous  crust,  as  chemical  sediments  in  seas  of  hot  water. 

3.  That  they  are  ordinary  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  been 
converted  into  crystalline  rocks  by  intense  subsequent  metamorphism. 

4.  That  they  are  igneous  rocks  of  deep-seated  intrusive  origin, 
and  that  their  schistosity  is  due  to  subsequent  metamorphism,  but 
that  their  crystalline  condition  has  only  been  modified  and  not 
caused  by  such  metamorphism. 

The  first  of  these  views  was  held  by  Roth  and  Rosenbusch,  and 
the  second  was  maintained  by  Sterry  Hunt,  but  both  have  been 
abandoned  since  the  foliation  of  gneiss  has  been  shown  conclusively 
to  be  a  result  of  dynamic  metamorphism.  Tlie  third  view  was 
accepted  for  many  years  by  most  geologists,  but  its  supporters  have 
gradually  been  driven  to  admit  that  if  gneiss  was  originally  a 
sedimentary  rock,  its  alteration  has  been  so  great  that  it  must  have 
been  reduced  in  many  places  to  the  condition  of  a  semi-molten 
material  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  an  igneous  rock. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  fourth  view,  which  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  ascertained  facts  and  the  latest  inferences,  and 
consequently  this  is  the  view  now  generally  adopted.  It  does  not 
of  itself,  however,  carry  us  very  far  toward  realising  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  the  gneissic  rocks  were  formed.  The 
igneous  rocks  from  which  they  seem  to  have  been  formed,  being  com- 
parable to  such  deep-seated  plutonic  rocks  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite, 
and  gabbro,  are  not  likely  to  have  been  extruded  on  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  they  are  rocks  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  must  have  solidi- 
fied and  crystallised  under  the  pressure  of  a  solid  earth-crust.    Was 
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there  then  such  a  crust,  and  if  so  what  was  it  made  of,  and  how  was  it 
possible  for  the  metamorphism  of  the  plutonic  rocks  to  be  accomplished 
in  so  short  a  time,  i.e.  before  the  accumulation  of  the  Torridonian, 
Uriconian,  and  Longmyndian  series,  and  before  that  of  the  Huronian 
in  America  ?    These  are  questions  which  yet  remain  to  be  answered. 

It  is  possible  that  America  may  furnish  more  definite  answers 
to  these  questions  than  can  be  obtained  in  Europe,  for  wherever  the 
natural  surface  of  the  Archaean  gneisses  can  be  seen  in  Europe  it 
is  evidently  a  deeply  eroded  surface.  In  the  north-west  of 
Scotland  it  is  a  surface  which  has  been  carved  out  into  hills  and 
valleys,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  land  surface  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  during  which  a  thickness  of  many  hundred 
feet  of  rock  has  been  removed  from  it.  In  other  words,  the  rocka 
into  which  the  gneisses  were  intruded  have  been  removed,  but  in 
the  Bainy  Lake  region  of  Canada  the  granite  gneisses  of  the 
Laurentian  invade  and  alter  a  series  of  mica-schists  and  finely 
laminated  gneisses  which  are  regarded  by  Mr.  A.  Lawson  as 
metamorphosed  sediments.  ^^  His  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  that 
the  lower  Laurentian  gneisses  were  formed  **by  the  fusion  of  the 
basement  or  floor  upon  which  the  formations  of  the  upper  division  of 
the  Archaean  were  orignally  deposited,"  portions  of  the  latter  having 
been  absorbed  into  the  general  magma,  but  that  ^'  this  fusion  only 
extended  up  to  a  certain  uneven  surface,  which  surface  constitutes  the 
demarcation  between  the  present  upper  and  lower  Archaean,"  which 
term  he  uses  as  equivalent  to  Laurentian. 

However  this  may  be  in  Canada,  there  is,  near  Loch  Maree,  a 
remarkable  group  of  mica-schists  and  quartz-schists,  with  bands  of 
limestone  and  seams  of  graphite,  which  certainly  appear  to  be 
altered  sedimentaries,  and  yet  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
Lewisian  gneiss  that  they  may  be  part  of  the  crust  into  which  the 
gneiss  was  intruded.  Matters  are  still  clearer  in  Norway,  where 
there  is  a  similar  group  of  altered  sedimentary  rock,  not  only 
associated  with  Archaean  gneiss  but  actually  seen  to  be  pierced  by  it, 
and  consequently  to  have  been  part  of  the  pre-existent  crust. 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  our  British  Lewisian  gneiss  is 
veined  by  pegmatites,  and  the  evidence  of  successive  intrusions  of 
granite,  syenite,  picrite,  and  peridotite  into  the  gneissic  complex 
during  the  phases  of  its  conversion  into  a  foliated  rock  suggest  that  the 
period  was  one  of  great  volcanic  activity.  It  is  very  probable,  though 
we  do  not  yet  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  some  of  these  intrusions 
reached  the  surface  above,  and  gave  rise  to  volcanic  eruptions  with 
the  outpouring  of  lava  streams  and  the  ejection  of  tuffs  and  ashes. 

From  the  facts  above  mentioned  we  may  perhaps  venture  to 
infer  that  the  more  ancient  gneisses  were  formed  when  the  earth's 
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crust  was  comparatively  thin,  and  when  it  was  underlain  by  a  much 
deeper  substratum  of  liquid  matter  than  subsequently  existed,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  the  crust  that  had  been  formed  was 
continually  being  broken  up  and  crushed  by  the  igneous  forces 
which  it  temporarily  imprisoned,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
earth's  mass  as  it  continued  to  cool.  If  this  is  anything  like  a  true 
conception  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  this  early  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  likely  to  develop 
dynamic  energy  of  much  greater  power  than  could  be  produced 
in  subsequent  periods,  and  this  will  explain  the  enormous  amount 
of  pressure-force  that  is  evidenced  in  the  shearing,  crushing,  and 
deformation  of  the  older  gneisses  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  finallv  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the 
later  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  appear  to  have  been  formed.  The 
preceding  inferences  as  to  the  probable  small  thickness  and 
instability  of  the  earth's  crust  and  as  to  the  intensity  of  volcanic 
action  are  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  of  the  later 
Pre-Cambrian  rocks.  These  undoubtedly  furnish  us  with  proofis  of 
very  great  and  extensive  volcanic  activity,  and  also  of  rapid  detrition 
and  erosion  resulting  in  the  deposition  of  many  thousand  feet  of 
stratified  materials.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  was  a 
period  of  some  length  during  which  the  British  area  at  least  formed 
part  of  a  land  surface,  and  that  on  this  surface  numerous  volcanic 
vents  were  established,  from  which  extensive  flows  of  rhyolitic  lava 
were  poured  out  and  great  quantities  of  volcanic  detritus  were 
ejected.  Then  it  would  seem  that  portions  of  the  land  sank 
beneath  waters  in  which  the  products  of  its  detrition  by  sub-aerial 
agencies  were  spread  out  and  accumulated. 

Thus  Professor  Bonney  is  of  opinion  that  the  Pebidian  and  Uri- 
conian  "  began  with  great  eruptivity,  and  that  the  volcanoes  died  out 
contemporaneously  with  the  formation  of  a  thick  sedimentary  series, 
the  materials  of  which  were  in  part  derived  from  the  dying  or  dead 
volcanoes."  ^^  Again,  he  writes  of  the  Cham  wood  district  as  com- 
parable to  the  Phlegrsean  Fields,  observing,  "The  rarity  of 
conglomerates,  grits,  and  rounded  detrital  materials  seems  to  indicate 
the  absence  of  either  rivers  or  tidal  currents.  Such  a  district  then 
as  the  Phlegra^an  Fields,  consisting  of  many  low  lakes  or  lagoons, 
would  seem  to  supply  the  conditions  required  for  the  formation  of 
these  Charnwood  rocks.  The  lowness  of  the  hills  and  the  porosity 
of  their  materials  would  be  unfavourable  to  rivers  ;  the  ash  would 
settle  down  in  quiet  waters,  little  rolled,  or  be  spread  out  upon  the 
plain.  The  land,  owing  to  the  frequent  showers  of  ash,  might  be 
unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  the  volcanic  disturbances  might 
render  the  waters  unprolific."  ^^ 
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Even  in  Scotland,  where  no  volcanic  rocks  of  this  age  have  yet 
been  discovered,  evidence  of  their  having  existed  is  not  wanting, 
for,  as  Sir  A-  Greikie  writes,  "  in  some  of  the  conglomerates  [of  the 
Torridon  sandstone]  there  occur  fragments  of  highly  vesicular  lavas, 
which  show  that  at  some  time  previous  to  the  deposit  of  these 
coarse  sediments  active  volcanic  vents  existed  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland."  ^^ 

Finally,  portions  of  the  British  land  surface  seem  to  have  sunk 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  larger  water-spaces,  which  we  may 
call  lakes  or  inland  seas,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  oceans,  and  we 
cannot  be  sure  whether  the  waters  were  fresh  or  saline. 

The  Torridon  sandstone  was  deposited  in  one  of  these  basins, 
and  all  who  have  examined  that  formation  have  remarked  upon  its 
resemblance  to  a  lacustrine  rather  than  to  a  marine  deposit.  The 
Longmynd  series  was  formed  in  another  large  water^space,  but  at 
present  we  cannot  indicate  any  shore  lines,  nor  even  guess  in  what 
directions  either  of  these  basins  is  likely  to  have  been  limited. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE   CAMBRIAN   SYSTEM 

Noxnenolature  of  the  Lower  Palsdozoio  Rocks. — The  estab- 
lishment of  three  separate  systems  among  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks 
was  not  accomplished  without  much  controversy,  for  in  early  days 
only  two  were  recognised,  and  both  were  made  more  comprehensive 
than  they  ought  to  have  been. 

The  well-known  name  Silurian  (from  the  British  tribe  of  Silures 
who  inhabited  the  western  parts  and  borders  of  Wales)  was  first 
introduced  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  1835  to  designate  the 
series  of  rocks  which  he  had  studied  in  the  land  of  the  Silures 
(Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  South  Wales) ;  he  divided  this 
system  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  series.^  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  between  the  years  1831  and  1835,  Professor 
Sedgwick  had  worked  out  the  complete  succession  of  the  Palseozoic 
rocks  in  North  Wales,  and  in  1 835  he  proposed  the  name  Cambrian 
for  this  series,  which  he  divided  into  three  portions,  calling  them 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Cambrian.  For  the  beds  which  overlie 
this  series  in  the  Berwyn  Mountains  he  adopted  Murchison's  name 
of  Silurian. 2 

Sedgwick  worked  out  the  succession  from  below  upwards,  and 
Murchison  worked  from  above  downwards,  and  for  a  long  time 
neither  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  systems  overlapped  each 
other.  Murchison  supposed  that  Sedgwick^s  Cambrian  lay  entirely 
below  his  Silurian,  but  when  the  fossils  were  collected  and  de- 
scribed, it  was  found  that  the  Upper  Cambrian  was  equivalent  to  the 
Lower  Silurian,  and  this  fact  led  to  much  subsequent  controversy. 

As  Murchison  became  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  his  nomenclature  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  surveyors, 
and  as  they  found  that  his  Lower  Silurian  had  no  natural  base, 
group  after  group  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian  was  gradually  absorbed 
into  it,  till  the  Lower  Silurian  came  to  include  the  whole  of  the 

"  For  references  see  end  of  the  chapter. 
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rocks  (below  the  Upper  Silurian)  in  which  any  fossils  had  been 
found.  This  was  obviously  unfair  and  unscientific,  since  the  so- 
called  Lower  Silurian  was  in  reality  a  part  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian 
series,  the  delineation  of  which  by  Sedgwick  was  accurate  and 
complete.  Still  it  was  done,  and  the  name  Lower  Silurian  was 
generally  adopted  both  in  England  and  abroad. 

The  fact  is,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  both  described  more  than 
one  system  of  rocks,  and  each  included  two  systems  under  one 
name.  Sedgwick  had  clearly  a  right  to  call  one  system  Cambrian 
and  Murchison  to  call  one  Silurian,  but  there  is  really  a  third 
intermediate  system,  containing  the  second  great  fauna  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  globe,  and  to  this  neither  geologist  has  a  distinct 
claim. 

For  the  intermediate  system  Professor  Lapworth  has  proposed 
the  name  Ordovician  (from  the  tribe  of  the  Ordovices  who  inhabited 
North  Wales),  remarking,^  "That  so  long  as  present  systems  of 
nomenclature  survive,  nothing  can  disturb  the  application  of  the 
title  Cambrian  to  the  rocks  of  the  '  Primordial  Series,'  or  that  of 
Silurian  to  the  strata  of  the  '  Third  Fauna.'  It  is  vastly  different, 
however,  with  the  intermediate  series,  which  has  been  the  object 
of  incessant  disputes  from  the  day  it  was  recognised  until  now." 
This  proposal  has  met  with  very  general  acceptance,  and  we  may 
hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  accepted  by  the  Geological 
Survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  arrangements  which  the 
student  will  find  current  at  the  present  time,  the  last  or  right-hand 
column  being  that  which  will  be  adopted  in  this  volume. 
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Olasaiflcation  of  the  Oambrian  System. — Since  the  time  of 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison  the  Cambrian  rocks  have  been  investigated 
much  more  completely  and  fossils  have  been  found  at  various  horizons 
down  to  the  very  base  of  the  system.  Fresh  subdivisions  have 
been  established  and  new  names  introduced  into  the  nomenclature. 
A  Mmevian  group  has  been  separated  from  the  Lingula  flags,  and 
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the  Harlech  series  was  found  to  be  divisible  into  two  groups  (the 
Caerfai  and  the  Solva  beds).  It  has,  moreover,  been  found  that  the 
whole  succession  is  divisible  into  series  which  are  characterised  by 
special  genera  of  trilobites,  and  that  in  many  places  a  further  sub- 
division can  be  made  into  zones  based  on  the  limitation  of  certain 
fossils  (see  p.  25).  Thus  the  old  lithological  grouping  has  been 
modified  to  agree  with  the  palaeontological  evidence,  and  the  best 
modern  arrangement  of  the  rock-groups  that  compose  the  Cambrian 
system  in  England  is  as  follows  : — 

Tj        /Treraadoc  Bods  =tho  Bryograptus  fauna. 

^^    VLingula  Flags  (in  three  stages)  =  the  Olerrns  fauna. 

Middle  (  ^l^^^'^jf  °,  ^^^  )  the  Paradaxides  fauna. 

1^  Solva  Beds  j 

Lower  =  Caerfai  Beds  =the  OleneUus  fauna. 

Life  of  the  Period. — Great  interest  attaches  to  the  fossils 
which  have  been  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  because,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  organic  remains  mentioned  on  p.  43,  they 
include  the  remains  of  the  oldest  animals  hitherto  discovered. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  different  classes  of  creatures  which 
exist  in  the  oldest  Cambrian  fauna  make  it  certain  that  ancestors  of 
these  creatures  must  have  existed  in  Pre-Cambrian  times,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  them  will  sooner  or  later  be  dis- 
covered in  the  higher  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

The  fossils  which  have  been  found  in  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Cambrian  of  Wales  and  Shropshire  are  referable  to  the  following 
classes — Porifera,  Cystidea,  Annelida,  Brachiopoda,  Gastropoda, 
and  Crustacea ;  while  representatives  of  Actinozoa,  Crinoidea, 
Graptolitoida,  and  Lamellibranchia  have  also  been  obtained  from 
rocks  of  the  same  age  in  North  America.  The  very  existence  of  so 
many  different  kinds  of  animals  at  this  early  period  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  great  gap  which  exists  between  the 
Cambrian  and  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Western  Europe. 

But  although  referred  to  many  different  classes,  examination  of 
the  fossils  themselves  reveals  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  repre- 
sented by  lowly  and  more  or  less  generalised  forms — that  is,  forms 
which  combine  in  theriiselves  characters  that  are  now  only  found 
in  two  or  more  distinct  families  or  orders  of  beings.  Thus  sponges 
(Porifera)  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  Protozoa  and 
Coelenterata  ;  and  the  Cambrian  Actinozoa  (ArchoBocycUhiLs)  are  such 
simple  forms  that  they  were  long  regarded  as  Porifera. 

The  Cystidea  again  are  placed  by  systematists  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Echinoderma  and  appear  to  represent  an  early  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Echinoderm  race. 
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Two  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  Brachiopods  (Lingulella  and 
Orhiculoidea)  are  low  forms  of  that  class,  and  the  others,  Oholdla 
and  KutorgiTMy  were  not  much  more  highly  organised.  No  Lamelli- 
branchia  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  Europe, 
but  some  small  fossils  found  in  North  America  are  referred  to  this 
class.  The  Qastropoda  are  represented  by  the  genus  Hyolithes  and 
its  allies,  which  are  usually  referred  to  the  Pteropods,  a  group  that 
retain  to  the  present  day  many  embryonic  characters.  More  typical 
Gastropods  appear  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  America  and  in  the 
Middle  Cambrian  of  Scotland. 

Of  Crustacea  two  orders  are  represented,  the  Entomostraca  and 
Trilobita.  The  former  are  true  Crustacea  of  low  organisation  ;  the 
latter  exhibit  a  curious  mingling  of  characters,  which  have  led  some 
authors  to  exclude  them  from  the  Crustacea,  but  Professor  Beecher  * 
remarks  that  Trilobites  show  the  clearest  evidence  of  primitive 
Crustacean  aifinities.  He  also  observes  that  the  Trilobite  agrees 
in  nearly  every  particular  with  a  theoretical  Crustacean  ancestor, 
and  we  may  add  that  it  may  also  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
Merostomata  and  the  Arachnida. 

In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian  Hydrozoa  (Graptolites), 
Crinoid  and  Asteroid  Echinoderms,  Phyllocarid  Crustacea,  other 
genera  of  Pelecypoda  and  Qastropoda,  and  Nautiloicl  Cephalopoda 
make  their  appearance.  The  occurrence  of  Cephalopoda,  the  highest 
of  the  Molluscan  classes,  suggests  that  the  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  marine  Mollusca  must  have  been  especially  rapid  during 
this  early  period  of  the  earth's  history,  or  else  that  their  ancestors 
existed  somewhere  long  before  Cambrian  times. 

The  following  are  the  principal  characteristic  species  of  the 
several  faunas  which  have  been  recognised  in  the  Cambrian  system. 

Loicer  Cambrian  {Olencllus  Fauna) 

PoH/cra.         Protospongia  fenestrata. 

Annelida,        Serpiilites  fistula,  Scolithus  linearis. 

Trilob'ita.        Olenellus  Callavei,  0.  Lapworthi,  0.  intermedius,   Olenel- 

loides  armatus. 
Bra^ehiopodcu  Lingulella   primseva,   Orhiculoidea   ciierfaiensis,    Kutorgina 

ciugulata,  Obolella  Salteri. 
Gastropoda.    Hyolithes  princejis,   Ortliotheca  Geeri,  Stenotheca  nigosa, 

Coleoloides  typicalis,  Salterella  pulchella,  S.  MaccuUochi. 

Middle  Cambrian  {Paradoxides  Fauna) 

Porifera,         Protospongia  fenestrata,  P.  major. 

Cystidea.         Protocystis  menevensis. 

Trilobita.  Paradoxides  Harknessi,  P.  solvensis,  P.  aurora,  P.  Davidis, 
and  P.  Hicksi,  Conocoryphe  coronata,  C.  viola,  C.  Lyelli, 
and  C.  solvensis,  Plutonia  Sedgwicki,  Agnostus  cambrensis, 
Microdiscus  sculptus. 
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CoDocoTTpha  LthUL  a.  LLngalAlli  r«rRiglDflL 

b.  MicTodiKiu  (Cldptiu.       /.  Protoepoiigls  ftDeglaUL 

d.  Hyolltliea  oorrngitaa.       Ik.  Olenslliu  CftUiTel. 


(ut  aiiB  ■»]  wIubbUL 
n.  OrbknloldH  pUsolm 
(loiicli  ealugcd). 
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BraAiqpoda.  Linetilalla    fetrnginea,     ObolelU    sagittalu,    Orbionloideft 

pileolus,  Orthii  HicksL 
3adTopoda.    HyoUtbeg  antiqiia,  H.  pennltiin*,  CjrtotbvM  luunab,  St«iio- 

thecft  comncopia- 


o.  Onubuui  WDdplleaU. 
A.  DIctjOBenu  loclile. 
e.  LlDgnlelli  DrnvlBl. 


t.  ApHJotUB  ptilformlL 

/.  Hjiiienoc»rl»  VBnnioiuiU. 

a.  Couocorrpba  bQCephilL 


Upp^  Cambrian  {OUnta  Fauna) 
Hydnaoa.       Dic^onema  sooule  (highest  Lingnla  fliga). 
ATmelida.       Cruziana  semiplicsta. 

TriltAila.  Olenns  tmtiMtiu,  0.  micmniB,  Psltun  icuabEEoidea,  Para- 
bolina  Bpiuuloea,  Canocorypba  bncepbkU,  SoUnopleun 
dopreua,  Agoostiu  pimTormii,  A.  triwctiu. 
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I.  Awiphiifl  Hom^yL 
..  AntceliiiH  Snl);Hii:kl. 
r.  Nlobe  Homrnyl. 
rl.  Otuulula  Hanimrl. 


Phyllocarida.  Hymenocaris  vermicauda. 
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TTu  Passage  Fauna  {TremadocY 

Porifera.         Archseoscyphia  minganensis,  Calathium  sp. 

ffydrozoa.       Bryograptus  Callavei,  Br.  Kjernlfi,  Clonograptus  tenellus. 

Echinoderma,  Denarocrinas  (?  locrinus)  cambreusis,  Palseasteriiia  ramsey- 

enais,  Macrocystella  Mariae. 
Trilobita.       Niobe  Homfrayi,  Psilocephalus  innotatus,  Asaph  us  affinis, 

A.  Homfrayi,  Angelina  Sedgwicki,  Ogygia  scutatrix,  Olenus 

alatns,  Peltura  punctata. 
Brachiopoda,  Lingulella  lepis,  L.  Davisii,  Obolella  Beltii  Orthis  lenti- 

cularis,  and  0.  Carausi,  Orthisina  festinata,  0.  stiiatula. 
Lamellibranchia.  Palaearca  Hopkinsoni,  Glyptarca  primffiva,  Ctenodonta 

menapiensis,  Modiolopsis  ramseyensis,  Euchasma  Blomen- 

bachise. 
Oastropoda.    Hyolithes    cuspidatus,    Conularia    Homfrayi,    Bellerophon 

arfonensis,      Ophileta     complanata,     Maclurea    Peachi, 

Eanema  pagoda,  Murchisonia  gracilis. 
Cephalopoda.  Orthoceras  sericenm,  O.  mendax,  0.  durinum,  Piloceras  in- 

vaginatum,  Cyrtoceras  precox. 

a 
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Fig.  12.— A  TBEMADOC  ORAPTOLITE,  BBTOGRAPTUS  KJERULFI 

(from  the  figure  by  Miss  Biles). 


a.  Specimens  of  natural  size. 


h.  A  port  magnified. 


Stratigraphy 

Cambrian  rocks  rise  to  the  surface  in  several  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  they  nowhere  occupy  any  large  tract  of  country, 
so  that  we  can  only  compare  their  isolated  exposures,  and  cannot 
trace  their  stratigraphical  variations  continuously  from  one  district 
to  another. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  six  districts  where  the 
occurrence  of  Cambrian  strata  is  unquestionable ;  these  are 
(1)  South  Wales,  (2)  North  Wales,  (3)  Shropshire,  (4)  The  Malvern 
Hills,  (5)  Warwickshire,  (6)  LaJte  District  In  Scotland  they 
have  only  yet  been  found  in  the  north-western  area  (Sutherland 
Robs,  and  Inverness),  but  may  also  be  represented  in  the  complex 

^  The  upper  limestones  of  Durness  are  included  in  this  group. 
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of  the  Central  Highlands.  In  Ireland  there  are  tracts  of  rock 
in  Wicklow  and  Wexford  which  are  usually  regarded  as  Cambrian, 
but  the  few  fossils  they  have  hitherto  yielded  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  make  this  certain. 

Wherever  the  basement  beds  of  this  system  are  exposed  they 
are  seen  to  rest  unconformably  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  the 
Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OP  THE  COUNTRY  NEAR  ST  DAVID'S 
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Fig.  IS. — MAP  OF  PART  OF  SOUTH  "WALES. 


1.  S^ovXh  Wales 

On  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  the  area  which  is  coloured 
and  labelled  as  Cambrian  in  South  Wales  includes  that  which  has 
since  been  described  as  Pebidian  (Pre-Cambrian),  while  the  Upper 
Cambrians  (Lingula  flags  and  Tremadoc  slates)  are  excluded  and 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Ordovician  system  (see 
p.  65).  Thus  the  usefulness  of  the  Survey  map  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  Dr.  Hicks's  map,  published  in  1884,  is  a  better  guide. 
Fig.  13  is  reduced  from  this. 

The  whole  Cambrian  succession  is  well  exposed  in  the  St. 
David's  promontory  (Pembrokeshire),  and  has  been  described  in 
several  papers  by  the  late  Dr.  Hicks,^  of  which  the  following  is 
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a  summary.     The  total  thickness  is  over  7000  feet)  and  the  system 
is  divisible  into  the  following  groups  : — 

Oaerfai  Series. — This  is  described  as  composed  of  the 
following  beds  in  descending  order  : — 

Feet 

Purple  sandstones  with  Annelid  tracks 1000 

Red  shales  with  LingiUella  primceva^  IHscitia,  and  fragments 

of  Olenellus 50 

Flaggy  sandstones  with  Annelid  maikings      ....  460 

Conglomerates 60  to  150 

About  1600 

The  basal  bed  of  this  series  is  the  Cambrian  conglomerate  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Near  St  Davids 
it  is  about  sixty  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  well-rounded  pebbles  set 
in  a  matrix  which  is  a  mixture  of  arkose  and  ashy  materials  ; 
sometimes  the  ashy  element  appears  to  predominate,  sometimes 
it  is  a  true  arkose,  consisting  of  quartz-sand  and  decomposed 
felspar.  The  pebbles  vary  in  size,  ranging  up  to  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  they  consist  principally  of  a  reddish  quartzite  and  of 
quartz,  but  include  some  of  quartz-felsite,  porcellanite,  schist,  and 
granitoid  rock,  all  derived  from  the  underlying  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

Solva  Series. — This  is  divisible  into  the  following  stages  : — 

Feet. 
Gray  flagstones  and  grits  with  Faradoxides  aurora         .  .150 

Red,  purple,  and  gray  sandstones  and  slates  with  Faradoxides 

solvensis 1500 

Yellowish  sandstones  and  gray  flags  with  Faradoxides  Harknessi  .       150 

1800 

The  lowest  beds  are  yellowish  sandstones  with  some  pebble  beds, 
and  above  these  are  gray  flags  which  have  yielded  a  number  of 
fossils,  including  Faradoxides  Harknessi^  Flutonia  Sedgwichiy  Micro- 
discus  sculptuSf  Gonocoryphe  Lyelliy  Agnostus  cambrensis^  and  Hyolithes 
antiqtuL.  The  central  group  is  of  great  thickness  and  yields 
fragments  of  fossils  at  different  horizons,  but  it  was  only  near  the 
top  that  Dr.  Hicks  found  Faradoxides  solvensis  and  Gonocoryphe 
solverisis  with  some  other  fossils.  The  upper  beds  contain  other 
species  of  Faradoxides  and  Gonocoryphe^  while  Agnostus  carribrensis 
and  Lingulella  ferruginea  occur  in  all  three  groups. 

Menevian  Series. — The  Solva  beds  pass  gradually  into  a 
series  of  dark  flags  and  shales,  which  contain  a  remarkable  fauna  ; 
above  these  sandstones  again  appear,  marking,  possibly,  an  upheaval 
of  the  area,  and  certainly  indicating  some  physical  change,  for 
with  them   the   species  and   genera  characteristic  of  the  Lower 
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Cambrian  die  out  and  disappear.     The  group  is  thus  subdivided 
by  Dr.  Hicks  : — 

Feet. 
Upper — Sandstones  and  shales,  with  Orlhis  Eicksii  .100 

Middle — Flags  and  shales,  with  Paradoxides  Davidis  350 

Lower — Flags  and  shales,  with  ParadoosicUs  Hicksii  300 

750 

The  middle  group  yielded  to  Dr.  Hicks  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  species  of  fossils  belonging  to  the  following  genera :  Protospongia, 
Protocystis,  MicrodiscuSy  ConocorypJiej  Paradoxides,  Aiwpolenus^ 
Erinnys,  ArionelltbSj  HolocephcUina,  Agnostus^  Lingulellay  Discinay 
Oboldlaj  Orthis,  Hyolithes,  Stenotheca,  and  Gyrtotheca, 

Lingnla  Fla,gr  Series. — In  South  Wales  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  more  than  2000  feet  thick,  and  fossils  are  not  very  abundant 
in  them,  but  they  are  well  exposed  in  Whitesand  Bay  and  in  the 
cliffs  of  Ramsey  Island  (see  Fig.  13),  and  they  have  been  divided 
by  Dr.  Hicks  into  three  groups,  which  probably  correspond  with 
those  recognised  in  North  Wales  by  Mr.  Belt  These  are  in 
descending  order  as  follows  : — 

Feet 

Upper — Fine  gray  slates  withoat  fossils 300 

Miadle — Hard    gray  micaceous  flags  with    Lingulella  Davisi  in 

abundance  1000 

Lower — Gray  flagstones  and  black  slates  without  fossils  .  700 

These  beds  appear  to  form  a  continuous  band  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Cambrian  area  from  Whitesand  Bav  to  and 
beyond  Crygglas ;  east  of  St.  Davids  •  they  are  seen  in  Solva 
Harbour,  and  inland  they  spread  eastward  round  another  tract  of 
Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian  rocks  of  which  little  is  yet  known. 
Near  the  eastern  end  of  this  tract,  at  Trefgarn,  north  of  Haverford- 
west, a  small  but  interesting  exposure  was  found  by  Messrs.  Marr 
and  Roberts  in  a  quarry  which  showed  shales  with  Paraholvna 
tpinulosay  underlain  by  a  few  feet  of  grit  and  conglomerate,  which 
rested  unconformably  on  a  surface  of  nearly  vertical  Pre -Cambrian 
rocks.  Unless  the  position  of  these  beds  can  be  explained  by 
faulting  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Upper  Lingula  flags  had  here 
overlapped  the  lower  beds  and  were  resting  directly  on  Pre- 
Cambrian  rocka 

Trexnadoo  Series. — This  group  of  rocks  was  mapped  near  St 
^vids  by  the  late  Dr.  Hicks,  who  separated  it  from  the  Lingula 
nags  on  the  one  side  and  from  the  overlying  Arenig  slates  on  the 
other,  and  showed  that  it  occupied  a  tract  of  country  extending 
from  Whitesand  Bay  to  Llanvim,  south  of  Abereiddy  Bay,  and 
occurred  also  in  Ramsey  Island  (see  map,  Fig.  13). 
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He  restricted  the  name,  however,  to  a  group  of  dark  flaggy 
sandstones  and  earthy  slates  about  1000  feet  thick  in  which  he 
discovered  a  remarkable  fauna,  including  Neseuretiis  ramseyensisj 
Niohe  Homfrayi,  Dendrocrimis  cambrensis,  and  species  of  Ctenodontay 
PalcBarca,  and  Modiolopais,  Above  these  beds  are  some  dark  iron- 
stained  slates  which  Dr.  Hicks  regarded  as  Lower  Arenig  because 
he  found  dendroid  gi'aptolites  (Cladophora)  in  them,  but  he  admitted 
that  they  were  the  equivalents  of  the  Upper  Tremadoc  slates 
of  North  Wales.  The  fossils  found  at  this  horizon  in  Whitesand 
Bay  included  Asaphtis  Homfrayi,  Ogygia  sciUatriXj  Lingvlella  Daviai, 
Dendrograptus  arbvMvla^  and  Callograptus  radiatus.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  both  Upper  Tremadoc  and  Lower  Arenig  beds  exist  at 
this  locality,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  separated,  and  conse- 
quently the  thickness  of  each  is  unknown. 

Another  small  tract  of  Lower  Tremadoc  beds  is  found  round 
Tremanhire,  a  place  about  four  miles  east  of  St  Davids  ;  they 
are  brought  in  above  the  Lingula  flags  by  a  synclinal  flexure, 
and  have  yielded  many  of  the  same  fossils  as  in  Hamsey  Island. 

Tremadoc  slates  have  also  recently  been  found  to  the  south 
of  Caermarthen  by  the  Misses  Crosfield  and  Skeat,^  and  their 
presence  there  is  important,  as  it  had  not  previously  been  suspected. 
They  yielded  Ortkoceras  sericeum  and  two  new  trilobites  named 
Pdtura  punctata  and  Ogygia  marginata. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician 
areas  in  South  and  Central  Wales  will  have  to  be  mapped  over 
again  before  any  reliable  statements  can  be  made  regarding  the 
exposures  of  the  Tremadoc  and  Lower  Arenig  rocks  and  regarding 
their  relations  to  one  another.  The  maps  of  the  Qeological 
Survey  published  in  1845  and  1848  were  excellent  for  that  time, 
but  the  region  is  so  complicated,  folded,  and  faulted  that  even 
with  larger-scale  maps  and  a  better  knowledge  of  fossils  it  will  be 
a  difficult  and  laborious  matter  to  unravel  its  structure  and  to 
separate  the  various  rock-groups  which  enter  into  the  complex. 

2.  North  Wales 

Cambrian  rocks  occur  in  Merioneth  and  Caernarvon,  and  are 
brought  to  the  surface  from  beneath  the  surrounding  Ordovician 
strata  by  two  great  anticlinal  folds  which  are  separated  by  the 
great  synclinal  of  the  Snowdon  range  (see  Fig.  14).  The  eastern 
uplift,  which  is  really  a  dome -shaped  pericline,  is  that  of  the 
Harlech  and  Barmouth  district  The  western  axis  is  of  consider- 
able length,  running  from  Nevin  north-eastward  to  Aber,  and 
may  be  called  the  Llanberis  anticline. 
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GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OP  A  PART   OP  NORTH  WALES 


In  North  Wales  the  equivalents  of  the  CaerM  hede  (Lower 
Cambri&n)  have  not  yet  been  clearly  separated  horn  the  succeeding 
beda  (Solva  group),  and  the  two  tc^eCher  are  conBequentlj  still 
known  tm  the  Harlech  Reriea,  for  although  thia  series  appears  to 
be  thicker  than  the  combined  Caeriat  and  Solva  aeries  of  South 
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Wales,  few  fossils  have  yet  been  obtained  from  it  in  spite  of  much 
careful  search,  and  without  such  aid  subdivision  is  difficult 

The  Harlech  beds  of  Merioneth  have  been  described  by 
Sir  A.  Ramsay  as  consisting  mainly  of  coarse  quartzose  greenish- 
gray  grits,  composed  of  quartz  and  felspar,  and  apparently  formed 
from  the  direct  waste  of  granitic  rocks.  There  are  occasional 
beds  of  conglomerate,  consisting  of  quartz  pebbles,  with  some  of 
felspathic  rock,  enclosed  in  a  gritty  matrix.  With  these  coarse 
gray  grits  are  some  beds  of  finer  grain  and  purple  colour,  and 
occasional  bands  of  gray  and  purple  slate.  In  the  centre  of  the 
tract  there  is  some  thickness  of  purple  slate  which  Ramsay 
regarded  as  the  lowest  part  of  the  series,  the  base  not  being 
seen.  Dr.  Hicks,  however,  was  inclined  to  regard  these  lowest 
slates  as  possibly  Pre- Cambrian,  and  thought  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian  and  the  equivalent  of  his  Caerfai  beds  could  be  found 
in  Llawlech  Mountain  north  of  Barmouth. 

According  to  Ramsay  the  total  thickness  of  the  Harlech  series 
in  the  central  area  is  over  6000  feet,  but  in  the  northern  part 
the  same  beds  are  only  4200  feet  thick  (without  a  base). 

In  Caernarvon  the  basal  beds  are  grits  and  conglomerates,  which 
contain  pebbles  of  granite,  quartz-felsite,  and  porcellanite  derived 
from  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  thick  series  of  purple  and  green  slates, 
some  of  wliich  are  worked  at  the  celebrated  slate  quarries  of 
Penrhyn  and  Llanberis ;  above  these  again  are  coarse  grits  and  sand- 
stones. The  total  thickness  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  anticline 
near  Llanberis  is  estimated  at  about  3000  feet 

A  Conocoryphe  (C.  viola)  was  obtained  from  the  upper  green 
slates  of  the  Penrhyn  quarry  in  1887,  and  the  succession  in  that 
vicinity  was  described  in  1889  by  Professor  Hughes,  from  whose 
paper  the  following  account  is  taken  (in  condensed  form) ; — 

Feet. 
Lingiila  flags  with  Z.  Davisii. 

10.  Coarse  grits  and  sandstones  of  Bronllwyd        .        .        .        .  ?  600 

9.  Green  slates  with  Conocoryphe  viola 120 

8.  Purple  slates  without  fossils 970 

7.  Bluish-green  slates  with  some  traces  of  fossils .        .        .        .  ?  400 

6.  Fine  red  grit 15 

5.  Purple  and  veined  slates 540 

4.  Green  sandy  slates t  400 

3.  Grit  and  conglomerate ^ 

2.  Crumpled  slates H800 

1.  St  Ann's  giit J 


Of  these  beds  Nos.  1  to  6  may  represent  the  Caerfai  group  and 
Nos.  7  to  10  the  Solva  group.     On  the  north-western  side  of  the 
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Llanberis  anticline  some  of  the  Llanberis  grits  and  slates  come  in 
again  and  plunge  beneath  a  narrow  strip  of  Arenig  slates.  They  are 
brought  up  again  by  the  Bangor  anticline,  but  in  that  district  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  represent  the  Harlech  series ; 
there  are  slates  which  may  be  Lingula  flags,  and  below  these  are 
grits  and  conglomerates  which  rest  unconformably  on  the  older 
rocks  (see  Figs.  14  and  15). 

Menevian  Series. — These  beds  have  been  identified  at  many 
points  along  the  cincture  of  the  Harlech  and  Barmouth  pericline, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  form  a  narrow  band  all  round  it 
between  the  Harlech  series  and  the  Lingula  flags.  Their  thickness 
however,  is  believed  to  be  less  than  in  South  Walea  Near  Ffestiniog, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  area,  their  thickness  is  estimated  by 
Ramsay  as  225  feet,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  thicker  in  the 
south,  though  their  exact  limits  have  not  yet  been  made  out.  They  are 
well  exposed  at  Dolgelly,  at  Pont-ar-Camlan  on  the  river  Mawddach, 
and  on  the  coast  half  a  mile  east  of  Barmouth.  They  consist  of 
dark  blue  and  black  slates,  and  have  yielded  both  the  characteristic 
species  of  Paradoxides  with  AnopolenxM  Henriciy  Conocoryphe  Homfrayi^ 
Erinnys  venulosOj  and  some  other  fossils. 

Whether  any  representative  of  the  Menevian  exists  near  Llanberis 
or  elsewhere  in  Caernarvon  is  not  yet  known. 

liingula  Flasrs. — This  series  attains  a  great  thickness  in 
Merioneth.  The  beds  are  well  exposed  at  Dolgelly  and  Ffestiniog, 
and  are  classified  as  follows  by  Mr.  Belt : — 

Feet. 

Upper  or         f  Soft  hlack  Bl&teSy  with.  Peltura  scardbasoides  300 

Dolgelly      XHajd  hl\ie  alatGSy  with  Farabolina  spinuloso   .  300 

Middle  or       /Bluish  gray  flags,  with  Olenus  micrurus  50 

Ffestiniog  \Gtslj  micsLceous  Q&gSf  with  ffymenocaris  vermicatula  2000 

Lower  or        /Black  slates  and  flags,  with  Oleniis  gihbosua     »        .  1800 

]^IaentwTog\  Sandstones  and  slaty  beds,  with  Olenus  ctUarades  700 

5150 

In  Caernarvonshire  the  thickness  of  the  Lingula  flags  is  much 
less,  but  near  Llanberis  and  Nant  Ffrancon  they  are  apparently 
from  2000  to  2500  feet  thick.  On  each  side  of  Llyn  Peris  the 
nearly  vertical  Harlech  grits  are  succeeded  by  dark  slates  which 
represent  the  Maentwrog  beds,  with  a  thickness  of  about  1000  feet, 
and  these  are  followed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  by  hard 
quartzose  grits  (?  Ffestiniog  beds),  which  are  estimated  by  Eamsay 
to  be  about  1300  feet  thick. '^  These  beds  are  traceable  north- 
ward through  Elidyr-fawr,  and  a  good  section  is  exposed  in  the 
southern   cliffs  of  Marchlyn-mawr  (see  Fig.  17),  where  Ramsay 
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found  OUnus  micrvrus  and  LinguUUa  Davidi  in  the  gray  and  brown 
grits  (No.  6).  It  is  noticeable  that  some  of  these  grits  are  of  coarse 
grain,  and  occasionally  conglomeratic,  thus  differing  from  the  iiner- 
grained  flagstones  of  Merioneth.  The  Upper  Lingula  flags  or 
Dolgelly  beds  have  not  yet  been  identified  in  Caernarvon  owing  to 
the  rarity  of  fossils,  but  are  probably  represented  by  a  part  of 
the  slates  above. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Llanberis  anticline  the  thickness  of 
the  Cambrian  series  seems  to  be  still  further  reduced,  and  when  they 
again  emerge  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Bangor-Caemarvon  ridge 
there  are  only  slates  overlying  the  basal  grits  and  conglomerates. 

Professor  Hughes  ^  has  traced  these  basal  beds  along  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  ridge  all  the  way  from  Twt  Hill  near 
Caernarvon   to   Garth  Point   near  Bangor.       The   pebbles   vary 


Marchlyn  Bach. 


Pig.  17.— BECnON  THROUGH  MARCHLYM-UAWR  (RaiTlSay). 

6.  Arenig  and  ?  Trenuuioc.  3.  Grits  1  „    i    v  ~u  j 

5.  Grits   t  J  .  ^,.    -  ^  2.  SUtes  and  grits  /  H"lech  l)eds. 

4.  Slates )  ^»°«"^  *»*«»•  1.  Quartz  porphyry  (Pre-Carabrian). 

according  to  the  rocks  on  which  the  conglomerate  locally  rests ; 
near  Caernarvon  they  are  chiefly  quartz,  near  Llanddeiniolen  they 
are  all  of  felsite,  and  near  Bangor  there  are  pebbles  of  quartzite, 
felsite,  and  quartz. 

Sir  A.  Ramsay  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Lingula 
flags  had  thinned  out  near  Bangor,  that  the  grits  were  of  Harlech 
age  and  were  overlain  unconformably  by  Arenig  shales.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  generally  accepted  view,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  unconformity,  and  if  the  diminution  of  thickness  is  due  to 
thinning  out  toward  a  shore  line  we  should  expect  the  lower  beds 
to  thin  out  and  disappear  before  the  upper  beds.  The  facts  may  be 
explained  as  a  simple  case  of  overlap,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  the  Harlech  series  (i.e.  Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian)  has 
thinned  out  with  probably  some  of  the  Lingula  slates  (Maentwrot^ 
beds)  and  that  the  basal  Cambrians  between  Llanddeiniolen  and 
Bangor  represent  the  Lingula  grits  of  Elidyr-fawr  and  Marchlyn- 
mawr.     They  may,  however,  be  of  still  later  date. 
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Treznadoo  Series. — The  best  section  of  the  Tremadoc  slates 
in  North  Wales  is  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Penrhyn  promontory  south- 
east of  Tremadoc  in  Merioneth.  According  to  Mr.  Salter,  the 
succession  which  can  here  be  seen  is  as  follows  : — 


*__.    /    12.  Black  slates  with  iron  stains. 


/• 


1 0.  Hard  bluish  flags  with  many  fossils,  Angelina  Sedgvoicki^ 
Asaphus  Hom/rayif  Ogygia  scutatrixy  etc. 
9.  Soft  sandy  shales. 
8,  7.  Alternating  beds  of  hard  bluish  slate  and  black  pencil 

slate. 
6,  5.  Thick  beds  of  pencil  slate,  with  some  hard  sandy  layers, 
^  Asaphus  Homfrayi. 

4.  Hard  bluish  slaty  rock  in  massive  beds. 
8,  2.  Dark  iron -stained  slates,  with  Psilocephalus  innotcUus, 
Niobe  ffom/rayi,  Didyonema  sodale. 
1.  Lingula  flags — Black  slates  with  Olcnus, 


Upper 
Tremadoc' 


Lower 
Tremadoc 


14  18  12  11  9     10  9  8        7        6        5  4  8    2      la 

Fig.  18.— SECTION  Acaoss  the  penrhyn  promontory. 

11  to  14.  Arenig  series.  2  to  4.  Lower  Tremadoc. 

5  to  10.  Upper  Tremadoc.  1  and  la.  Lingula  flags. 

g.  Intrusive  dyke  of  igneous  rock. 


The  "  pencil  slate  "  mentioned  above  is  a  slate  with  two  sets  of 
cleavage  planes  which  split  the  rock  into  narrow  pencil-like  pieces. 
The  thickness  of  the  Tremadoc  series  both  here  and  at  Moelwyn  to 
the  north-east  is  estimated  at  about  2000  feet ;  east  of  Moelwyn 
they  gradually  thin  out  as  if  they  were  overstepped  unconformably 
by  the  Arenig  beds.  Again  to  the  west  and  north-west  the  thick- 
ness is  said  to  diminish  to  less  than  1000  feet.  In  the  Aran  range 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Merioneth  anticline  the  Tremadoc  is  said 
to  be  1600  feet  thick. 

Whether  Tremadoc  beds  exist  to  the  north-west  of  Snowdon 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  because  of  the  scarcity  of  fossils  in 
the  maas  of  dark  slates  which  intervenes  between  the  Lingula  grits 
and  the  Arenig  grits.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Tremadoc  is 
represented  in  these  slates,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  its 
occurrence  in  Anglesey,  where  Professor  Hughes®  found  a  specimen  of 
Neseuretus  ramseyensis  associated  with  Orthis  Carausii  in  sandstones 
which  overlie  the  basement  Cambrian  conglomerate.  In  Anglesey, 
therefore,  th^  basal  beds  may  not  be  older  than  the  Tremadoc 
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3.  Midland'  Counties 


Cambrian  rocks  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  four  distinct  and 
isolated  areas  in  the  Midlands,  viz.  (1)  Malvern  Hills,  (2)  The 
Wrekin  (Shropshire),  (3)  the  Lower  Lickey  Hill  (Worcestershire), 
and  (4)  Nuneaton  (Warwickshire).  In  lithological  characters,  and 
to  some  extent  also  in  their  fossil  contents,  these  Midland  rocks 
differ  very  much  from  the  typical  Cambrian  of  Wales,  and  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Lapworth  ^^  they  approximate  more  closely  to  the 
Cambrian  of  Scotland  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  system  is  very  much  less  in  the  Midlands  than  in 
Wales,  and  though  it  is  believed  that  in  the  western  areas  the 
succession  is  incomplete,  it  appears  to  be  unbroken  near  Nuneaton, 
where  the  thickness  of  the  exposed  beds  is  only  about  2200  feet, 
and  if  800  feet  are  added  for  the  concealed  upper  beds,  the  total  is 
then  only  3000.  The  whole  system  is  divisible  into  a  lower 
arenaceous  division,  comparable  to  the  Caerfai  and  Solva  beds  of 
South  Wales,  and  an  upper  shaly  division,  comparable  to  the  higher 
beds,  from  the  Menevian  to  the  Tremadoc  inclusive. 

The  Arenaceous  Division. — At  the  south-west  end  of  the 
Malvern  Hills  the  Archaean  schists  are  bordered  by  beds  of  quartzite 
and  of  greenish  flaggy  micaceous  sandstone  which  have  been  called 
the  Hollyhisk  sandstones.  For  the  following  account  of  these  beds 
I  am  indebted  to  Professor  T.  T.  Groom,  w^ho  has  recognised  the 
following  descending  succession : — 

2.  HoUybush  Sandstone. — Probably  over  900  feet  thick,  consist- 
ing of : 
b.  Massive  glauconitic  sandstones,  from  550  to  700  feet 

thick,  with  several  species  of  Hyolithes  (including  H. 

fisiula)j  Kutorgina  dngulata  var  PhilUpsiy  etc. 
a.  Shaly  sandstone,  with  calcareous  bands  and  seams  of 

quartzite,  not  less  than  220  feet,  with  Kvi.  Phillipsi^ 

OholeUa  sp.y  Linna/rssonia  sagittaliSy  Hyolithes  sp. 
1.  HollyhtLsh  Qriartzite. — Quartzites  and   conglomerates  of  un- 
known thickness,  with  Kutorgina^  OholeUa^  and  Hyolithes, 

The  conglomerates  in  the  quartzite  contain  pebbles  of  meta- 
morphic  quartzite,  rhyolite,  andesite,  and  red  granophyre,  and  were 
formerly  regarded  as  the  basement-bed  of  the  series  which  was 
supposed  to  rest  unconformably  on  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks.  It  is 
very  probable  that  such  was  their  relation,  but  Professor  Groom 
believes  the  present  junction  planes  to  be  faults,  and  thinks  tbat 
the  quartzite  may  have  been  several  hundred  feet  thick,  though 
only  50  or  60  feet  of  it  can  now  be  seen. 
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In  the  Wrekin  area  the  succession  is  similar.  There  the  lowest 
bed  is  a  hard  quartzite,  with  pebbles  of  rhyolite  and  other  rocks 
in  the  lower  part  This  is  succeeded  by  greenish  sandstones 
like  those  of  HoUybush,  including  a  reddish  sandy  limestone, 
which  near  Comley  has  yielded  Olenellus  Callavei,  Kutorgina 
cingulcUa,  Stenothecay  and  some  other  fossils.  The  upper  beds  consist 
of  conglomerates,  grits,  and  shales,  with  another  band  of  limestone 
in  which  Ptychoparioy  Obolella,  and  fragments  of  Paradoxides  have 
been  found.  Hence  these  Comley  saivMones  appear  to  represent 
both  the  Caerfai  and  Solva  beds  of  South  Wales. 

In  the  Lickey  district  there  is  an  exposure  of  quartzite  which 
is  almost  certainly  of  Lower  Cambrian  age,  though  no  fossils  except 
worm-burrows  have  yet  been  found  in  it.  It  consists  of  flaggy 
quartzites,  with  intercalated  purple  shales  like  those  next  described. 

Near  Nuneaton  there  is  a  remarkable  tract  of  Cambrian  rocks 


Nuneaton 
Conunon. 


Chapel 
End. 


Camp 
Hill. 


Quarry. 


Caldpcote 
Hill. 


Fig.  19.— UECTION   FROM   NUNBATON  TO  CALD£COTB  HILL  (LapWOrth). 

/6.  Keuper  marlii.  a'^.  Hyolithes  beds. 


(75.  Coal-measureA. 
a-*.  Oldbury  shales. 
a3.  Purley  shales. 


ai.  Cambrian  qtiartzite. 
A.  Caldecote  volcanic  rocks. 
Diorite  dykes  shown  in  black. 


which  before  the  discovery  of  fossils  was  supposed  to  be  of  Car- 
boniferous age.  It  is  about  9  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  a 
mile  where  broadest,  and  the  structure  of  the  district  is  shown  in 
the  section  drawn  by  Professor  Lapworth  (Fig.  19).  The  arenaceous 
division  has  been  called  the  Hartshill  quartzite,  and  is  about  600 
feet  thick.  It  has  been  divided  into  three  parts  by  Professor 
Lapworth.  The  Lower  or  Park  Hill  quartzite  is  composed  of 
alternating  beds  of  siliceous  grit  and  purple  or  gray  shale,  the 
grits  consisting  of  sand  set  in  a  chalcedonic  cement,  and  forming  a 
very  hard  rock  which  has  usually  a  pale  pink  colour.  No  fossils 
have  yet  been  found  in  thenL  The  Middle  or  Tuttle  Hill  quartz- 
ite consists  of  thick  beds  of  quartzitic  grit  with  very  little  shale, 
and  has  not  yielded  any  fossils.  The  Upper  or  Camp  Hill  quartzite 
is  a  much  more  varied  set  of  beds,  consisting  at  the  base  of  thin- 
bedded  glauconitic  grits,  followed  by  sandy  micaceous  shales  about 
60  feet  thick,  in  which  are  two  notable  beds,  one  a  pebble  bed  or 
conglomerate,  and  the  other  a  bed  of  red  limestone  about  2  feet 
thick.     Above  the  shaly  beds  is   a  mass   of  purple  false-bedded 
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quartzitic  sandstone  containing  many  grains  of  glauconite  and  about 
50  feet  thick. 

The  limestone  and  associated  red  shales  have  yielded  several  species 
of  Hyolithes  and  of  Orthothecay  with  Steriotheca  rugosa,  Coleoloidei 
typiocdisy  Kutorgina  cingulata  and  Iphxdea  labradorica,  and  Ortkisina 
tranwersa.  The  facies  of  the  fauna  is  that  of  the  Lower  Cambrian 
or  OleneUus  zone,  though  no  trilobites  have  yet  been  found. 

The  Shaly  Division  (Upper  Oambrian). — In  the  Malvern 
area  this  is  over  2000  feet  thick,  and  is  divisible  into  two  parts. 
The  lower,  800  feet,  are  black  shales  with  bands  of  basaltic  lava 
which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  contemporaneous  lava-flows, 
but  which  Professor  Groom  finds  to  be  intrusive  sills.  These  shales 
have  yielded  Olenus  (Peltura)  scarahaoideSy  Ctenopyge  hisulcataj 
Agnost%a  trisectus,  Sphasrophtkalmus  alatus,  etc — species  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Lower  Dolgelly  beds  of  North  Wales.  Several 
genera  of  Foraminifera  have  also  been  found  by  Professor  Groom  in 
these  shales,  and  identified  by  Mr.  F.  Chapman.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Malvern  shales  is  composed  of  bluish  or  yellowish  gray 
shales,  with  many  intrusive  sills  of  basalt  and  diabase.  Professor 
Groom  ^^  finds  them  to  be  of  much  greater  thickness  than  was 
previously  supposed,  and  from  his  section,  reproduced  in  Fig.  16, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  at  least  1300  feet  thick.  Their 
highest  beds  contain  Didyonema  sodale,  Agnostus  dvXy  Cheirurus 
Fredericiy  Acrotreta  SahrmaSy  with  species  of  Asaphus  and  Olenus; 
most  probably  they  are  of  Lower  Tremadoc  age.  No  representatives 
of  the  Menevian,  Maentwrog,  or  Ffestiniog  beds  have  yet  been 
recognised,  but  Professor  Groom  is  of  opinion  that  the  boundary 
between  the  Hollybush  sandstone  and  the  Malvern  shales  is 
everywhere  a  faulted  one,  so  that  beds  of  intermediate  age  may  be 
faulted  out 

In  Shropshire  the  Shineton  shales  occupy  a  tract  two  miles 
broad  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn  by  Shineton  and  Cressage,  and 
they  extend  both  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  (see  map,  Fig. 
7X  They  also  occur  at  Pedwardine,  and  again  in  a  long  narrow 
strip  on  the  west  side  of  the  Longmynd,  where  they  underlie 
the  Arenig  beds  of  the  Stiper  Stones.  Their  true  age  was  first 
made  known  by  Dr.  Ch.  Callaway,^^  who  discovered  in  them  fossils 
of  Upper  Oambrian  types.  He  describes  them  as  soft,  fissile, 
micaceous  shales  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  weathering  to  olive-green 
and  yellow.  Their  base  is  not  seen,  and  their  junction  with  the 
Comley  sandstone  appears  to  be  a  fault,  so  that  here,  as  at  Malvern, 
the  central  part  of  the  Cambrian  system  seems  to  be  missing.  The 
lowest  beds  contain  Didyonema,  The  highest  beds  are  more 
fossiliferous  and  have  yielded  many  trilobites,  including  Eulonia 
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moniU,  Olenus  Salterij  AsapheUus  Homfrayi^  A.  Orofti,  Conophry$ 
sabpUngUy  and  Lichapyge  cusptdaUi,  with  the  Cystidean  Macrocystella 
Maria,  The  total  thickness  is  estimated  at  about  1500  feet  and 
the  beds  are  clearly  of  Tremadoc  age. 

Passing  again  to  Nuneaton,  where  the  Hartshill  quartzite  is 
succeeded  by  the  Stockingford  shales,  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a 
complete  succession  without  break  or  faulting.  Professor  Lapworth 
has  divided  the  shaly  series  into  three  groups,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  description,  taking  them  in  descending  order  : — 

Upper  or  MerevaU  Shales. — Only  seen  near  Merevale,  and  consisting  of 
greenish-gray  shales  in  which  Dictycmema  is  abundant.  The  thick- 
ness exposea  may  be  200  feet. 

Middle  or  Oldbury  Shales, — Black  shales,  with  some  bands  of  gray  shale  ; 
in  highest  beds  are  SphaerophthcdmiLS  dUUus  and  Ctenopyge  pecten ; 
in  the  lower  Agnostus  pisi/ormis,  Olenus  Salteri,  Beyrichia  Arufdiniy 
and  a  Ltngulella.     Thickness  probably  800  feet. 

Lower  or  Pwrley  Shales. — Reddish-purple  mudstones  and  shales,  with 
some  green  and  gray  bands,  containing  minute  Zdngulella,  Obolella 
sagiUalis,  Aerothele  granukUa,  and  a  Coiiocoryphe,  Thickness  about 
600  feet 

The  fauna  of  the  Purley  shales  is  comparable  with  that 
of  the  Conoccryphe  exulans  zone  of  Sweden,  which  belongs  to  the 
Paradoxides  division  and  is  homotaxial  with  our  Menevian  series. 
The  black  Oldbury  shales  are  comparable  with  the  black  shales 
of  Malvern  and  the  Lower  Dolgelly  beds.  The  Merevale  shales 
appear  to  represent  the  lowest  part  of  the  Shineton  shales  and  of 
the  Malvern  gray  shale.  No  horizon  comparable  with  the  mass  of 
Lingula  flags  has  been  recognised,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  fossils  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Oldbury  shales. 

A  tabular  correlation  of  the  Midland  Cambrian  beds  is  given  on 
page  86. 

4.  Lake  District 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  District  around  Skiddaw 
Mountain,  Derwent^  and  Crummock  Waters  there  is  a  great  thick- 
ness of  dark-coloured  slates,  with  bands  of  hard  grit  and  occasional 
beds  of  conglomerate.  To  these  beds  Sedgwick  gave  the  name  of 
Skiddaw  slates ;  the  higher  x)ortion  of  them  is  of  Ordovician 
(Arenig)  age,  but  the  lower  part  is  Cambrian  (Tremadoc  and  Lingula 
flags).  The  Cambrian  age  of  this  portion  was  suspected  by  Sedgwick 
and  maintained  by  Clifton  Ward,  but  not  till  1894  was  this  view 
confirmed  by  good  pakeontological  evidence. ^^ 

Mr.  Ward  took  a  certain  band  of  grit  occurring  north  of  Skiddaw 
as  the  base  of  the  Arenig  series  and  identified  with  it  certain  flaggy 
grits  near  Buttermere.     This  view  may  be  generally  correct ;  but  it 
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•eems   to   make  all  the  western  part  of  the  diptrict  to  consist  of 
Cambrian    rocks,    jet    there    are    localities 
within  this  western  area  which  hare  yielded 
"^  Arenig  graptolitcB. 

Mr.  Marr  remarks  that  "an  examination 
■<  of  the  Skiddaw  slate  series  shows  that  it  is  a 

I  gt«up  of  deposits  of  great  diversity  of  char- 

^  g  acter  folded  violently  on  a  large  and  amall 
S  J  jj  scale  ;  the  uppermost  beds,  which  are  fossil- 
's 1=  iferous,  represent  part  of  the  Tremadoc  and 
£  c  =  the  whole  of  the  Arenig  seriea  of  North 
i  1 1  Wales.  These  beds  are  folded  in  boat- 
J  ^^  shaped  aynclines  among  what  is  probably  a 
k  ^  B  ''^^  much  greater  thickness  of  older  rocks, 
c  the  palceontology  of  which  is  practically  uq- 

i  g  known.     It  yet  remains  to  discover  the  ages 

■  3  of  these  rocks,  forming  perhaps  the  greater 

S  g  bulk  of  the  Skiddaw  state  formation,  and 

H  1=  s       this  is  a  task  which  may  well  occupy  the 

1,-2    B.  attention  of  local  geologists  for  many  years 

M  S.2.?  "^^^  **"'?  locality  indeed  where  graptolites 
E  g  =1,5  of  Tremadoc  species  have  yet  been  found  is 
gg  l^^  Earth  near  Keswick,  and  Uie  forms  enunier- 
-g  ^^^  ated  by  Miss  G.  L.  Elles  in  1898  are  Bryo- 
I  graptus    Kjiralfi,    B.    ramosus,    B.    Cailavti, 

I  CUmograftvM  teitellat,  and  01.  Jlexilu, 

F  5.   Scotland 

"     -2  3  In  the  north-west  of  Scotland  Cambrian 

.  !g      S^^      rocks   flank    the    eastern    side   of   the   tract 

g  i      I—      occupied  by  the  Lewisian  gneiss  and  Torri- 

I  "     =r     Ionian  sandstone,  all  the  way  from  Dumeas 

I  ^     Db     Bjj(}  £niioii  on  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland 

'^  o      ^'^     down   to   the  island  of  Skye.      Before   the 

^  discovery  of   Olenrllns   in   these   rocks   they 

^  were  supposed  to  be  of  Ordovician  age. 

In  the  north  of  Sutherland  there  are  two 

tract*  of  Cambrian,  the  relative  positions  of 

5  which  are  shown   in   Fig.  20.      The  beds 

of  the    Durness   area  are  arranged  in  the 

form  of  n  basin  truncated  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  fault  which 

brings    them   against   the    ArchEean    gneiss ;  on    the    west   they 
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are  seen  to  rest  unconformably  on  this  gneiss  and  on  the  red 
Torridon  sandstone.  The  Durness  basin  is  separated  from  that  of 
Loch  EriboU  by  a  prominent  ridge  of  ArchsBan  gneiss,  which,  how- 
ever, bears  an  outlier  of  the  Ordovician  basement  beds.  The 
EriboU  area  exhibits  the  same  series  as  that  of  Durness,  but  they 
are  crushed  and  faulted  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  are  cut  off 
on  the  east  by  a  thrust-plane^  which  actually  carries  some  of  the 
Archaean  gneiss  over  the  newer  Ordovician  series,  so  that  here  the 
ordinary  test  of  age  by  superposition  becomes  useless. 

Before  the  existence  of  this  thrust -plane  was  realised  the 
structure  of  the  northern  Highlands  was  completely  misunderstood 
and  the  eastern  gneiss  was  supposed  to  be  newer  than  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  Loch  EriboU.  It  was  not  tiU  1883  that  the 
accuracy  of  NicoFs  view  was  demonstrated  by  Professor  Lapworth 
{GeoL  Mag.  Dec  2,  vol.  x.  p.  120). 

The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  composing  the  Cambrian  system 
of  Scotland  is  estimated  as  at  least  2000  feet,  but  the  upper  limit 
is  not  reached,  being  everywhere  concealed  beneath  the  masses  of 
crushed  and  sheared  rock  which  have  been  carried  westward  on  to 
and  over  the  Cambrian  strata.  The  exposed  portion  is  divisible  into 
two  series,  an  arenaceous  below  and  a  calcareous  series  above.  These 
can  also  be  subdivided  as  follows : — 


Calcareous 
series  or 
Durness 


Arenaceous 


'3.  Gray  limestones,  some  dark  and  some  light  gray,  grouped 

into  three  stages  ;  many  fossils  throughout. 
2.  Dolomitic  limestones,  gray,  white,  mottl^,  and  pink,  with 
some  beds  of  chert.      The  Sangomore  and  Sailmhor 
limestone,  I  groups.     Few  fossils. 

1500  feet    1 1.  Argillaceous  limestones,  white  and  gray,  some  massive 
\        and  some  flaggy.     No  fossils  except  Salterella, 
'3.  Dolomitic  grits  with  SaUerella  (Serpulite  grit),  with 

calcareous  mudstones  (Fucoid  beds)  below.     80  feet. 
2.  Fine-grained  qnartzites  perforated  by  worm  burrows 

580  leet       I  -^^  Coarse  flaggy  grits  and  quartzitcs,  with  a  basement  bed 
I.         of  brecciated  conglomerate.     200  feet. 

The  most  abundant  fossils  in  the  Durness  limestone  are 
Cephalopoda — Orthocera.%  FiloceraSy  Lituites,  and  NatUiltut,  Next 
in  number  are  Gastropoda,  but  bivalves  (Lamellibranchia  and 
Brachiopoda)  are  not  rare.  The  coral  Archceocyathtbs  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  as  are  also  sponges  of  the  genus  GalaJthium  or 
Archceoscypkia. 

In  1891  fragments  of  Olenelltu  (0.  Lapworthi)  and  specimens  of 
Hyolithes  were  found  in  the  Serpulite  grits  and  Fucoid  beds  of 
R088,  proving  them  to  be  of  Lower  Cambrian  age.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Calcareous  series  is  of  Middle 
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Cambrian  age  (Paradoxidian),  but  the  higher  and  more  fossiliferous 
part  is  of  Upper  Cambrian  age,  corresponding  to  the  Upper  Lingiila 
flags  and  Tremadoc  slates  of  Wales. 

Still  more  recently  the  Cambrian  succession  in  Skye  has  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Clough,  who  found  that  the  same  subdivision 
could  be  made  as  in  Durness.  Moreover,  the  Olenellus  fauna  was 
again  discovered  in  the  Fucoid  beds  at  Tokavaig  and  Ord.  No 
fossils,  however,  could  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Durness 
limestone,  the  thickness  of  which  to  the  top  of  the  Sailmhor  group 
Mr.  Clough  estimates  at  830  feet.  But  higher  beds  are  found  in 
Strath,  and  in  1 898  these  yielded  many  fossils,  including  Calathium 
and  Archososcyphia  ;  a  trilobite  of  the  genus  SolenopUura  ;  OrthUina 
festinata  and  0.  striatula;  a  bivalve,  Euchasnva  Blumenhachta ; 
species  of  PUurotomaria,  Murchisoniay  MaclureOf  and  Holopea^  with 
Pilocercu,  OrthoceraSy  and  Trocholites, 


6.  Ireland 

Rocks  which  may  be  of  Cambrian  age  occur  in  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  but  as  they  have  yielded  no  fossils 
except  worm  tracks,  the  burrows  known  as  Histioderma  and  the 
wrinkled  markings  called  OWiamia,  their  exact  age  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  and  they  are  thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  same  age  as 
the  rocks  of  the  Longm3md,  i,e.  Pre-Cambrian. 

A  good  section  is  presented  by  the  cliffs  at  Bray  Head  (13 
miles  south-east  of  Dublin).  Here,  at  the  northern  end,  are  red, 
purple,  and  green  slates  and  grits,  succeeded  on  the  south  by 
alternating  grits  and  shales.  The  beds  are  bent  into  numerous 
sharp  folds,  so  that  the  real  thickness  is  much  less  than  appears 
at  first  sight.  Jukes  and  Du  Noyer  estimated  the  exposed 
succession  at  between  3000  and  4000  feet,  but  the  base  is  not 
shown,  neither  is  the  top  actually  visible.  These  rocks  are  also  well 
exposed  on  the  coast  of  Howth,  east  of  Dublin,  where  they  include 
some  remarkable  breccias,  but  their  base  is  not  seen. 


7.   Continental  Equivalents 

Hocks  of  Cambrian  age  and  more  or  less  resembling  those  of 
England  and  Wales  have  been  discovered  in  Spain,  in  Southern 
France  (Languedoc),  in  the  Ardennes  (borders  of  France  and 
Belgium^  and  in  Bohemia.  Students  ccumot  be  expected  to 
master  the  details  of  all  these  areas,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should   know   something   of   the    remarkable    set    of   Cambrian 
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deposits  which  exists  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Northern  Bussia, 
for  in  these  countries  the  Cambrian  strata  occur  in  broad,  flat- 
lying  sheets  as  originally  deposited,  and  are  so  little  altered  that 
tbey  have  more  the  aspect  of  our  Mesozoic  clays,  shales,  and  sand- 
stones than  of  Palaeozoic  rocks.  Moreover,  those  of  Scandinavia 
present  a  complete  succession  of  highly  fossiliferous  beds,  and  yet 
their  thickness  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet 

Scandinavia. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  in  England, 
the  Cambrian  series  of  this  region  consists  everywhere  of  a  lower 
arenaceous  division  and  an  upper  argillaceous  division,  the  lower 
being  from  350  to  650  feet  thick  and  the  upper  from  200  to 
400  feet.  The  system  is  most  fully  developed  in  Sweden,  and 
especially  in  the  districts  of  Scania  and  Westrogothiii,  where 
there  is  the  following  succession  in  descending  order  (slightly 
altered  from  Linnarsson  and  Brogger). 

IV.  Passage  beds  (thickness  about  50  fe6t=Tremadoc). 

2.  Geratopyge  limestone,  with  C.forficula, 

1.  Dictyograptua  shales,  with  Dictyograptus  and  Oholella  Salter i. 

III.  Olenus  shales  in  seven  zones,  with  three  bands  of  limestone,  thick- 
ness from  70  to  200  feet=Lingula  flags. 
Zones  4  to  7  contain  Parabolina  spinulosa  and  Olenus  {Pellura) 

acarahasoides. 
Zone  8  contains  Bei/richia  Angelini  and  Agmostus  cyelopyge. 
Zones  2  and  I  have  Olenus  truncaliis,  0.  gibboaiis,  and  Ag. 
pisiformis. 
II.  Paradoxides  shales^  divisible  into  three  principal  zones,  and  from  80  to 
160  feet  thick.      Homotaxial  with  Menevian  and  Solva 
beds. 

8.  The  Andrarum  limestone  with  5  feet  of  shale  above  ;  Agnostus 
IcevigatvAf  Paradoxides  Forchhammeriy  and  Orthis  Hickai. 

2.  Zone  of  Par,  Davidis  and  Par.  olandicus, 

1.  Zone  of  Par.  Tessini  with  the  exsulans  limestone  at  base 

containing  Conocoryphe  exsulans  and  Par.  palpebrosus. 

I.  Olenellus  beds,  chiefly  sandstones  homotaxial  with  the  Hartshill 
quartzite  and  Caerfai  beds,  350  to  550  feet. 

3.  Sandy  shales  with  Olenellus  KjenUfi  and  Arimiellus  jyTinwevus 

(6  to  10  feet). 

2.  Fucoid  sandstone  with  Obolella  favosa^  200  to  350  feet. 

1.  Eophyton  sandstone  \^ath   MickwUzia  monilifera  and  the 
markings  called  Eophyton  and  Oruziana,  150  to  200  feet. 

The  basal  sandstones  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Archsaan 
gneisses. 

Russia — In  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Bussia  there  is  a  still 
more  remarkable  development  of  the  Cambrian  system.  The 
arenaceous  division  is  partly  replaced  by  blue  clay,  and  the  black 
trilobite  shales  are  absent     The  succession  is  as  follows  : — 
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Feet. 
6.  Glauconitic  sand  with  Obolus  and  Siphonotreta    .  .10 

5.  Shales  with  Dictyograptus  and  BryograpttLS  ....       20 

4.  The  Ungulite  sandstone    full    of   Obolvs   Apollinis  and  other 

minute  Brachiopods 4 

8.  Alternating  clays   and   sandstones    with    Olencllics    MicJcmtzi^ 

Mickwitzia  inonUiferat  and  a  Scemlla 50 

2.  The  blue  clay,  without  fossils 800 

1.  Ferruginous  sandstones,  resting  on  granitoid  rock  .     800 

684 

Professor  F.  Schmidt  has  pointed  out  that  the  base  of  the  Ungulite 
sandstone  is  sharply  divided  from  the  beds  below,  and  sometimes 
contains  pebbles  derived  from  them.  Hence  there  appears  to  be 
a  gap  at  this  point,  which  will  account  for  the  complete  absence 
of  any  representatives  of  the  Paradoxides  and  Olenus  shales, 
unless  the  thin  band  of  Ungulite  sandstone  is  a  partial  equivalent 
of  the  latter.  The  underlying  clays  and  sandstones  are  evidently 
the  equivalents  of  the  Fucoid  and  Eophyton  sandstones,  while  the 
two  highest  members  are  comparable  with  the  beds  which  occupy 
the  same  position  in  Sweden. 

Contemporary  Volcanic  Rocks 

It  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  51  that  Sir  A.  Geikie  does  not 
believe  that  the  so-called  basal  conglomerates  in  Wales  are  really 
unconformable  to  the  underlying  volcanic  rocks,  and  consequently 
he  considers  the  latter  to  be  of  Cambrian  age.  As  they  were  only 
brieflv  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Pre- Cambrian,  a  few  more 
particulars  may  here  be  given  concerning  them. 

Near  St.  Davids  the  predominant  members  are  volcanic  tuffs, 
varying  in  colour  from  purple  and  red  to  pink,  green,  and  yellow, 
and  varying  in  texture  from  coarse  agglomerates  to  fine  silky 
schists,  in  which  the  original  tufaceous  character  is  almost  obliterated 
by  the  superinduced  schistosity.  The  majority  are  of  a  basic  nature 
with  about  50  per  cent  of  silica,  but  many  contain  fragments  of 
more  acidic  lavas.  With  these  tuffs  and  agglomerates  are  inter- 
bedded  sheets  of  basic  lava  (diabase),  and  these  sheets  thicken  to 
the  south-west  as  if  the  main  vents  lay  in  that  direction.^^  There 
are  also  intrusions  of  both  basic  and  acidic  lava. 

In  Caernarvonshire  the  oldest  rocks  are  quartz  porphyries  (or 
rhyolites),  and  these  are  succeeded  by  conglomerates,  cleaved  tuffs, 
and  other  sediments  which  enclose  much  volcanic  material,  but 
no  actual  lavarflows  have  been  detected. 

In  Merionethshire  the  great  volcanic  outbursts  of  the  Ordovician 
period  were  preceded  by  eruptions  in  Upper  Cambrian  times.  ^^ 
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Messrs.  Lake  and  Reynolds  have  traced  a  band  of  andesitic  lava  in 
the  Upper  Lingula  flags  near  Dolgelly,  and  also  a  rhyolite  resting 
on  the  summit  of  the  Tremadoc  slates.  Again  in  the  great  mass 
of  Rhobell  Fawr  (see  map,  Fig.  14),  which  rises  to  a  height  of  2400 
feet,  volcanic  agglomerates  and  tuffs  rest  on  the  highest  Lingula  flags 
and  appear  to  take  the  place  locally  of  the  whole  Tremadoc  series. 
The  rock-fragments  in  the  agglomerates  are  chiefly  of  andesitic  lava, 
some  basaltic  and  some  trachytic,  and  there  are  associated  intrusive 
sills  of  similar  material. 

Physical  Geography  op  the  Period 

Any  attempt  to  restore  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  early 
Palaeozoic  periods,  to  realise  the  general  position  of  the  land  areas, 
and  consequently  the  limits  of  the  sea,  must  always  be  a  task  of 
great  difficulty.  The  rocks  which  we  can  study  are  as  a  rule  only 
so  many  isolated  portions  of  some  ancient  sea-floor,  and  the  traces 
of  contemporaneous  land  are  only  to  be  looked  for  where  some 
particular  set  of  strata  is  wanting,  and  where  there  is  consequently 
a  gap  in  the  succession.  But  there  are  such  large  areas  where  the 
rocks  of  the  earlier  systems  are  buried  deep  beneath  those  of 
newer  times,  that  the  evidence  is  generally  of  a  slender  and 
fragmentary  nature. 

Nevertheless  wherever  rocks  of  Lower  Paleozoic  age  can  be  traced 
over  a  considerable  area,  some  indications  of  the  direction  from  which 
the  sediment  was  transported  can  generally  be  found,  and  this  is 
certainly  a  point  which  the  student  of  Palseozoic  rocks  should 
have  before  his  mind.  Present  attempts  at  definite  geographical 
restoration  must  be  tentative  and  more  or  less  hypothetical,  but 
they  are  useful  as  helping  to  flx  certain  facts  in  the  mind,  and 
more  evidence  will  be  obtained  as  fresh  discoveries  are  made,  and 
these  may  eventually  enable  us  to  form  fairly  definite  ideas  of  the 
varying  phases  of  European  geography  duiing  early  Palaeozoic  time. 

It  will  therefore  be  worth  while  mentioning  such  evidence  as 
we  possess  at  the  present  time  for  answering  the  question.  Where 
was  the  land  which  furnished  the  materials  of  the  Cambrian  rocks 
of  Britain  ? 

In  the  flrst  place  some  general  considerations  are  suggested  by 
a  comparison  of  the  deposits  in  Wales,  England,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  The  enormous  thickness  of  the  Welsh  Cambrians,  which 
have  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  11,000  feet,  as  compared  with 
a  possible  3000  feet  in  Warwickshire,  less  than  1000  feet  in 
Sweden,  and  only  680  feet  in  Russia,  is  a  point  of  great  significance  ; 
bat  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  depends  on  other 
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atratigraphical  facts.  If  the  lower  beds  were  not  represented  in  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  succession,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  north 
of  Europe  was  a  land  area  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  and 
was  gradually  submerged  by  the  waters  of  a  sea  which  spread  over 
it  from  the  south-west,  and  this  view  was  actually  suggested  in 
1876  before  the  Olenelliis  fauna  was  recognised  in  Europe.  The 
facts  as  we  now  know  them,  however,  will  not  allow  of  such  an 
inference ;  the  Swedish  succession  is  as  complete  as  that  of  Warwick- 
shire or  South  Wales,  and  the  difference  in  thickness  is  caused 
mainly  by  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  sandy  material  in 
the  Cambrian  sediments  as  we  pass  from  east  to  west.  Moreover, 
this  increase  of  sandy  material  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  lower 
or  arenaceous  division  (Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian),  but  also  in 
the  upper  division,  for  in  Wales  a  large  part  of  the  Lingula  flags 
consists  of  flagstones  and  sandstones,  which  become  coarse  quartzose 
grits  as  they  are  followed  through  Caernarvon. 

Afl  the  Swedish  geologist  Linnarsson  wrote  in  1876,  "The  facts 
rather  tend  to  show  that  most  of  the  Swedish  Cambrian  rocks  were 
deposited  in  a  deeper  sea  and  farther  from  land  than  the  British.^' 
He  points  out  that  the  small  thickness  of  the  Olenus  beds  over  such 
a  lai^e  area  in  Sweden  can  only  be  explained  on  this  view,  for  they 
are  so  thin  compared  with  the  Lingula  flags  of  Wales  that  the 
rate  at  which  sediment  was  accumulated  in  Wales  must  have  been 
fifty  or  sixty  times  as  rapid  as  it  was  in  Sweden.  This  must  have 
been  due  to  the  much  greater  proximity  of  land,  while  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  Upper  Cambrians  of  Sweden  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  deposited  in  a  deep  sea  and  far  from  land. 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that,  so  far  as  the  British  area 
is  concerned,  the  land  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Cambrian 
sediments  was  derived  lay  to  the  west  of  Wales,  and  that  there  was 
a  wide  open  sea  to  the  eastward  stretching  from  our  midland 
counties  across  the  North  Sea  and  Southern  Sweden  into  the  Baltic 
provinces  uf  Russia.  Further,  the  small  thickness  of  Lower 
Cambrian  in  Scotland  and  the  great  thickness  of  limestone  above 
it  prove  that  there  was  a  clear  and  open  sea  for  some  distance  in 
that  direction  also.  Hence  it  is  to  the  west  and  south-west  of 
Wales  that  we  may  look  for  indications  of  land,  and  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  at  least  two  districts  in  which  such  indications  exist. 

The  first  district  is  that  of  Anglesey  and  Caernarvon.  We  have 
seen  (pp.  81,  82)  that  when  the  Cambrian  rocks  are  traced  westward 
through  Caernarvon  their  thickness  rapidly  diminishes,  the  lower 
beds  thinning  out  and  the  Tremadoc  beds  eventually  overlapping 
the  Lingula  flags,  till  in  Anglesey  they  rest  with  a  basal  con- 
glomerate on  the  Archaean  schists.   From  these  facts  it  seems  a  neces- 
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Barj  inference  that  Anglesey  was  part  of  a  land  area  througHont  the 
greater  portion  of  Cambrian  time,  and  further,  looking  to  the  great 
thickness  of  the  Cambrian  sediments,  that  the  land  area  was  of  a 
continental  nature,  with  large  rivers  carrying  down  the  detritus  of 
a  mountainous  country  on  which  subaerial  agencies  were  actively 
at  work.  As  to  the  general  trend  of  this  land  we  can  be  fairly 
sure  that  its  coast-line  ran  either  westward  or  south-westward  from 
Caernarvon,  because  it  must  have  passed  well  outside  Pembrokeshire. 
If  the  Bray  Head  rocks  are  Pre-Cambrian  then  the  coast  probably 
ran  to  the  south-west  through  what  is  now  the  Irish  Sea ;  but  if 
they  are  Cambrian,  as  seems  most  likely,  then  it  must  either  have 
passed  westward  to  the  north  of  Dublin,  or  else  Anglesey  was 
connected  with  a  land  that  lay  to  the  north-west. 

The  second  district  is  Brittany,  where  no  Lower  Cambrian  fauna 
had  yet  been  found,^^  and  where  the  Upper  Cambrian  consists  of  red 
and  purple  conglomerates  and  pebbly  felspathic  gritstones,  which 
are  overlain  conformably  by  a  thick  mass  of  red  slates  without  fossils. 
Both  divisions  are  thickest  in  the  south,  thinning  out  entirely  to 
the  north-west,  and  it  is  only  eastward  on  the  borders  of  Mayenne 
and  Maine  that  they  pass  into  shales  and  sandstones  with  Lingulella. 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  there  was  a  tract  of  land  between 
Brittany  and  Ireland,  and  the  absence  of  Cambrian  rocks  in 
Cornwall  makes  it  probable  that  it  included  much  of  that  county, 
and  that  its  coast-line  may  have  stretched  thence  to  the  north-west 
till  it  curved  round  to  meet  a  more  northern  coast-line. 

If  these  inferences  are  correct,  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales  will 
have  been  deposited  in  a  broad  bay  or  strait  having  land  on  its 
south-western  and  north-western  sides,  a  geographical  arrangement 
which  would  be  likely  to  favour  the  accumulation  of  a  thick  mass 
of  sediment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ORDOVICIAN   SYSTEM 

Nomenclature. — The  grounds  on  which  this  system  has  been 
established  have  already  been  explained  (see  p.  65).  It  is  the 
Upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick  and  the  Lower  Silurian  of 
Murchison  and  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  British  Isles  it 
is  divisible  into  three  series  of  strata  : — 

3.  Upper  Ordovician  or  Bala  series. 

2.   Middle  Ordovician  or  Llandeilo  series. 

1.  Lower  Ordovician  or  Arenig  series. 

The  names  are  taken  from  places  in  Wales  where  the  several 
series  are  well  developed,  i.e.  the  Arenig  Mountains  in  Merioneth, 
the  town  of  Llandeilo  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  the  town  of  Bala 
in  Merioneth.  This  succession  was  first  established  in  North 
Wales  by  Sedgwick.  Part  of  it  was  studied  at  the  same  time  in 
Shropshire  and  Caermarthen  by  Murchison,  who  described  the  local 
equivalents  of  the  Bala  series  under  the  name  of  Caradoc 
sandstone,  and  after  their  identity  had  been  demonstrated  the 
beds  were  for  a  time  called  the  Bala  and  Caradoc  series. 


Life  op  the  Period 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician 
systems  is  dra^vn  at  the  base  of  the  Arenig  rocks  in  Wales,  because 
there  is  a  palseontological  break  between  them  and  the  Tremadoc 
slates  ;  no  fewer  than  40  new  genera  and  133  new  species  appear 
in  the  Arenig,  while  only  23  genera  and  16  species  pass  up  from 
the  Tremadoc  It  is  true  there  is  a  similar  break  between  the 
Arenig  and  Llandeilo  faunas,  only  9  species  passing  from  one  to 
the  other ;  but  the  two  series  are  united  by  having  many  genera 
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of  graptolites  and  trilobites  in  common,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Arenig  and  Llandeilo  fossils  being  in  fact  very  similar. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  special  features  of  the  Ordovician  fauna 
are — (1)  the  abundance  of  compound  graptolites  belonging  to  the 
families  IHchograptidce,  Dicellograptida:,  GloMograptidcey  Leptograp- 
ticUe,  and  IHplograptidcE.  Of  these  the  first  includes  the  following 
genera — Dichograptusj  Tetragraptus,  Didymograptus^  and  PhyUo- 
grapttu;  in  the  Dicellograptidse  are  Dicellograptus  and  Dicrano- 
graptus.    The  Glossograptidse  include  Glossograpius  and  Lanograpttu. 


Fig.  21.— OROUP  OF  ARENIO  AKU  8KIDDAW  GRAPTOLITES. 

1.  Didytnograptus  patulos.  S.  Cryptograjptua  antennarius. 

2.  Didymograptus  gibberulus.  4.  Pliyllograptus  typas. 

5.  Tetragraptus  bryonoides. 

The  Leptograptidaa  include  Leptograptus  and  Co&nograpt'us,  while 
DiplograptvSf  GryptograptuSj  and  Glimacograptu8  belong  to  the  Dip- 
lograptidae. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  many  new  trilobite  genera — *u^lina. 
AcidaspiSj  Ampyx^  *^T7ipAton,  Asaphus,  GalymerUj  CheiruruSy  Encri- 
nurus,  *llarp€8y  Hamalanottu,  Ill(e7iv4i,  LichaSj  Fhacops,  *Placopariay 
Proetus,  Eemopleuridfis,  Staurocepluilus,  ^Stygiiia^  and  Trinudeusy 
those  with  an  asterisk  not  surviving  this  period. 

(3)  The  abundance  of  Cystideans,  eight  genera,  and  twenty-three 
species,  in  the  Bala  group. 

(4)  The  abundance  of  Orthidae. 
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The  following  genera  of  Brachiopoda  make  their  appearance 
in  this  period — *Acrotreta,  Atrypa,  GhoneteSy  Leptcena,  *Orthisina, 
Khynchonella,  Siphonotretci,  Spirifer,  StrophomenOy  and  Triplesia, 

The  restriction  of  certain  species  of  graptolites  to  certain  bands 
of  rock  allows  of  the  establishment  of  zones  characterised  by  groups 
of  graptolites,  which  thus  become  valuable  aids  in  determining 
the  age  and  succession  of  the  beds,  especially  where  these  are  folded 
and  faulted. 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  which  characterise  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Ordovician  system  : — 

Fossils  of  the  Lower  or  Arenig  Series 

Hydrozoa.       Tetragraptus  bryonoides,  T.  serra,  Trigonograptus  truncatus, 

Phyllograptns  typus,  Ph.  angustifolius,  Di^losraptus 
dentatus,  D.  bimucronatus,  Didymograptus  bifidos,  D. 
patnlus,  Glossograptus  ciliatus. 


Fig.  22.— TWO  ARBMIO  MOLLUSCA. 

a.  Fftleearca  aniygdalus.  h.  Eaomphalus  coradeiuiii. 

Crustacea.       Ogygia  Selwyci,  iSglina  binodosa,  2E^  caliginosa,  Calymene 

ggtrvifrons,    Trinacleos    Gibbsi,    Placoparia    cambrensis, 
aryocaris  Wrighti. 
Brachiopoda,  Lingula  attenuata,  Monobolina  plumbea,  Orthis  alata. 
Pelecypoda,     Redonia  anglica,  Palsearca  amygdalus. 
Oaslrqpoda.     Euomphalus  comdensis,  Pleorotomaria  llanvirnensis,  Conu- 

laria  Homfrayi,  Hyolithes  (Theca)  vaginula. 
Cephalopoda,  Orthooeras  sericeum. 

Fossils  of  the  Middle  or  Llandeilo  Series 

Jiadiolaria,    Species  of  Styptosphsera,  Spongoplegma,  Diploplegma,  Stanro- 

plegma,  Haliommai  Doryspntera,  Doryplegma,  Triplo- 
sphsBra. 

Foraminifera,  Saccamina  Carteri. 

Hydrozoa,       Didymograptus  Murchisoni,  Diplograptus  foliaceus,  Dicello- 

fraptus  divaricatos,  and  D.  sextans,  Ccenograptus  gracilis, 
>icranograptU8  ramosus,  and  D.  formosus,  Climacograptas 

c«latus,  CI.  perexcavatuB,  Glossogratups  Hincksi. 
Crustacea.       Asaphus  tyrannus,  Ogygia  Buchi,  Ampyx  nudus,  Trinucleus 

fimbriatus,  Aniostus  M^Coyi,  Acidaspis  Jamesi. 
Brachiopoda.  Lingula  brevis,  Orthis  alata,  O.  confinis,  Siphonotreta  micnla 

(ranges  into  Bala). 
Lamellibranchia,  Maolurea  Logani,  M.  magna,  Ophileta  compacta,  Bel- 

lerophon  perturbatus  (passes  to  Bala). 
Cephalopoda,  Orthoceras  Avelinei. 
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Fimili  of  the  Upper  or  Bala  Series 
Farositcs  ci 


Kraptua  linearis,  DicellogrspCua  snoeps,  D.  conipiaruttua, 
D.  truncsCiiB.  Leptograptus  flaccidoa. 
Ediinoderma.  Rhaphanocrlniia  bBaalis,   Eohinosphtera  Burantium,  Sphee- 
ronia  munitua,  S.  Litchi,  HamicoBinitea  ragatus. 


TrinucUus  concentricua,  T.  seticomia  lUsnua  Davisi,  I. 
Bomnanni,  Homalonotaa  bianlcittuB,  Fhacoiw  Bptculatna, 
F.  Brongniarti,  LichitB  laxatue,  L.  hibemicus,  Stanro- 
cephalus  clavifronB  (  — S.  glol  ' 
Uonticulipora  favutosa,  M.  p«ti 
gcri,  Ptilodictj'a  coatellata. 
BroAiopoda,  Orthis  actoniiE,  O.  flabellulum,  0.  calligramma,  0.  biforata, 
0.  augittifera,  0.  veipattiUo,  LepUena  (Pleetambqnites) 
sericeo,    Strophomeiia    expanaa,    S.    grandis,    Trematis 

LameUiiiraTuAia.  Ctenodonta  varicoaa,  Patcearca  edmondiironuia,  Mode* 

Igpsis  obliqua,  M.  orbicularis. 
Qattropoda.    Holopea    concinna,     Cyclonema    crebriatria,    Murcbisoaia 

simplex,   Hnphi^tocna  lenticularia,  Teataciilitcs  aogUcua. 

HyolithBs  (TTieca)  triangularis,  Bellerophon  nodoaiia. 
CepKcUopoda.  Cjrtoceras  sonax,  Orthoceras  vagana. 
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Range  and  Relation  to  Rocks  below 

Where  the  Upper  Camhrian  series  exists  the  Ordovician  rocks 
are   generally  found   in   conformable   sequence,  the   only  known 
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Fig.  26.— o ROUP  or  bala  pobsilb. 

a.  Orthis  flabellulum.  /.  Lituites  hibernictis. 

h.  OrthiA  elegantula.  a,  Trinucleos  concentrlcus. 

c.  Ctenodonta  somitnincata.  A.  Tjituites  comuarietis. 

d.  Modiolopsis  expansa.  m,  OrthiR  calligramma. 

e.  Holopea  concinna.  n.  Orthis  vespertiHo. 

exception  being  in  Merioneth,  where  for  a  small  space  the  Arenig 
series  rests  on  the  Dolgelly  beds,  owing  probably  to  a  contem- 
poraneous erosion  of  the  Tremadoc  shales. 

Ordovician  rocks  occupy  a  much  larger  area  of  the  surface  both 
in  Qreat  Britain  and  in  Ireland  than  do  the  Cambrian  rocks. 
Thus  in  Wales  they  form  a  continuous  tract  of  considerable  breadth 
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stretching  from  Pembrokeshire  in  the  south  through  Caermarthen, 
Cardigan,  Radnor,  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  and  Denbigh.  Passing 
eastward  beneath  the  lower  beds  of  the  Silurian  in  Montgomery, 
they  rise  again  to  the  surface  in  Shropshire,  and  form  the  Comdon 
and  Caradoc  tracts  on  either  side  of  the  Longmynd  Hills. 

Ordovician  fossils  were  found  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  Cornwall, 
but  the  stratigraphy  of  the  rocks  containing  them  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out. 

Rocks  of  this  age  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  Lake  District, 
where  they  were  first  studied  by  Sedgwick.  The  Isle  of  Man  is 
an  isolated  fragment  of  this  Cumbrian  area,  while  to  the  east- 
ward, in  Yorkshire,  some  small  inlying  exposures  occur,  proving 
the  extension  of  Ordovician  rocks  beneath  the  newer  strata  in  that 
direction. 

In  the  south  of  Scotland,  Ordovician  and  Silurian  rocks  range 
across  from  Wigtown  to  Berwickshire,  and  form  the  mass  of  the 
southern  highlands,  their  northern  boundary  being  generally  the 
great  line  of  fault  which  runs  from  Qirvan  in  Ayr  to  the 
Lammermuir  Hills.  It  is  believed  that  strata  of  Ordovician  age 
are  included  among  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  central  highlands, 
but  no  definite  succession  has  yet  been  made  out  in  that  region. 

Ordovician  rocks  occur  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  and  exhibit 
several  different  facies,  one  of  these  facies  being  found  in  the  north- 
west (Gkilway,  Mayo,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry),  another  in  the 
north-east  (Down,  Cavan,  and  Meath),  another  in  the  south-east 
(Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  with  extensions  into  Clare  and 
Tipperary). 

1.  Scnah  Wales 

In  South  Wales  the  areas  where  the  Ordovician  succession  is 
best  exposed  and  has  been  most  fully  investigated  are  the  western 
and  central  parts  of  Pembrokeshire,  near  St  Davids  and 
Haverfordwest  (see  map.  Fig.  13,  p.  72). 

ArenUr  Seriee. — This  series  was  first  recognised  near  St.  Davids 
by  Dr.  Hicks,  who  divided  it  into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  stages, 
and  estimated  its  total  thickness  at  about  4000  feet,  but  the 
ground  is  much  faulted,  and  this  may  be  an  over-estimate. 

The  Lower  Arenig  consists  of  fine  black  slates  and  shales,  which 
are  best  exposed  in  Ramsey  Island,  where  they  have  yielded 
Didymograptus  extensuB,  Phyllograptus  gtella,  Trigonograptus  ensi- 
formis,  and  T.  truncatus.  Some  of  the  same  beds  are  seen  in 
Whitesand  Bay  on  the  mainland,  but  are  faulted  against  the 
Tremadoc  slates^  and  some  of  the  fossils  recorded  by  Dr.  Hicks  seem 
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to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Tremadocs  close  to  this  fault  He 
believed  this  group  to  be  about  1000  feet  thick. 

The  Middle  Arenig  beds  are  a  series  of  black  slates  and  flag- 
stones with  some  beds  of  gritty  sandstone,  and  they  have  yielded 
many  of  the  characteristic  Arenig  trilobites,  Ogygia  peltatay  ^glina 
grandis,  TrinucleiiA  Gibbsiy  and  Ampyx  Salten,  and  the  graptolites 
Tetragrapttis  serra^  T.  cnieialis,  and  Didymograptus  paiulus. 

The  Upper  Arenig  consists  almost  entirely  of  fine  black  slaty 
shales  with  a  thickness  of  nearly  1500  feet.  Fossils  are  not  every- 
where common  nor  well  preserved,  but  a  quarry  at  Llanvim  has 
yielded  a  number  of  species,  including  many  trilobites  of  the 
genera  Placoparia^  Phacops,  Trintuileiuty  Illcsmis,  Galynieney  and 
Barrandia,  with  the  graptolites  Diplograpttis  dentatus,  Didymograptus 
bijidvs,  and  Glossograptus  cilicUus. 

Llemdeilo  Series. — North  of  St.  Davids  the  Llandeilo  flags 
succeed  the  Arenig  series,  and  were  divided  into  three  stages  by 
Dr.  Hicks  in  1876. 

Feet. 
Upper  stage — ^black  slates  and  fla^,  with  Ogygia  Biichi  .         .  1000 

Miadle  stage — calcareous  slates  and  flags,  withAsaph'iis  tyranmcs 

and  IHplograptiis  foliacetLS 800 

Lower  stage — black  slates  and  felspathic  tufls,  with  Didytno- 

grapttu  Murehiaoni 600-1000 

About  2500 

The  Llandeilo  flags  are  found  again  to  the  south  of  the 
Archaean  and  Cambrian  areas  near  Haverfordwest,  and  thence 
they  range  eastwards  through  Narberth,  Caermarthen,  and  Llandeilo. 
This  district  has  been  recently  examined  by  Messrs.  Marr  and 
Roberts,  who  establish  the  following  succession  : — ^ 

3.  Shales  with  Dicranograptus  ramosus  and  Ogygia  Buchi, 
2.  Llandeilo  limestone  with  Asaphua  tyrannus. 
1.  Shales  with  Didymograptus  Murchisoni, 

The  Llandeilo  limestone  is  best  seen  at  Narberth  and  Llandeilo, 
where  it  is  a  compact  black  limestone,  but  elsewhere  it  is  reduced 
to  a  line  of  calcareous  concretions.  Besides  the  Asaphus,  Trinucleus 
favuSy  Calymene  camhrensis,  Leptcsna  sericea,  and  a  few  corals,  have 
been  found  in  it 

Still  farther  east)  at  St  Clears  near  Caermarthen,  Professor 
Lapworth  found  a  good  exposure  of  black  shales  full  of  graptolites 
which  seem  to  be  of  Upper  Llandeilo  age.  The  species  are 
IHcranograptus  formosus,  Diplograptus  foliaceusj  Climacograptxfs 
calatuSy  and  C.  perexcavatus.  At  PwUaca  near  Llandeilo  he  found 
the  Lower  Llandeilo  shales  with  Didymograptiis  Murchisoni. 
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Bala  Series. — By  Haverfordwest  and  Narberth  the  Bala 
beds  succeed  the  Landeilo  shales,  one  passing  into  the  other,  the 
former  series  comprising  the  following  stages,  according  to  Messrs. 
Marr  and  Roberts  : — 

5.  Green  shales  with  calcareous  bands,  containing^ 

Phyllopora  Hisingeri,  Trinucleua  seticomis  ,         I 
4.  Gray  shales  with  PhcuMps  Brongniarti    .        .  >  =  Upper  Bala. 

3.  Sholeshook    limestone    with   Agriostiis   triiiodus,  I 

FhUipsindlaparabolaf  StaurocephaXusdavifrons  j 
2.  Robertson  Wathen  limestone         ...  =  Bala  limestone. 

1.  Shales   with   Orthis   argenlea    and    Siph(motreta\  _j^_^^^d^-, 

micula j  -  ix)wer  i»ia. 

Murchison  describes  the  Bala  beds  near  Llandovery  as  consisting 
of  dark  sandy  shales,  with  some  calcareous  bands  containing 
Trinucleus  seticomis  and  Staurocephalus  Murchisoni.  These  beds  are 
overlain  by  pebbly  beds  passing  up  into  rocks  with  Lower 
Llandovery  fossils.  It  is  evident  that  what  Murchison  calls  Bala 
beds  here  are  only  the  upper  part  of  that  series,  and  that  the 
Lower  Bala  stage  is  included  in  the  Llandeilo  of  the  Geological 
Survey  section-  When  the  graptolites  are  carefully  collected  in 
this  district,  the  boundary  between  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  series 
will  be  more  clearly  defined. 

2.  NoHh  Wales 

Aremg  Series. — This  group  was  established  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  and  named  from  the  Arenig  Mountains  in  Merioneth, 
but  for  many  years  the  relations  of  the  Arenig  and  Tremadoc  series 
in  North  Wales  remained  very  uncertain.  Mr.  Salter  in  1853 
did  much  to  unravel  the  structure  of  the  Portmadoc  area  and 
Penrhyn  promontory,  but  it  was  not  till  1874-5  that  the  base  of 
the  Arenigs  was  finally  determined  and  followed  through  the 
typical  area  by  Sir  A.  Ramsay  and  other  members  of  the  Qeological 
Survey.^  They  then  found  that  a  bed  of  hard  felspathic  grit 
could  be  followed  all  round  the  Merioneth  anticline  at  the  base  of 
the  dark  Arenig  slates.  This  grit  is  known  as  the  Garth  grit,  from 
a  place  south-east  of  Tremadoc  (see  p.  82). 

The  whole  series  in  North  Wales  is  so  largely  interstratified 
with  volcanic  rocks  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  thickness  of 
the  sedimentary  beds,  but  in  the  Aran  Mountains  there  are  500  to 
600  feet  of  slates  between  the  Garth  grit  and  the  lowest  volcanic 
ashes,  and  probably  the  total  thickness  of  the  slates  is  from  1000 
to  1200  feet.  In  the  Aran  Mountains  the  thickness  of  the 
included  felstones  and   ash-beds   is  no   less  than   5000  feet,  but 
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these  rocks  thin  away  northward  and  are  little  over  1000  feet 
in  the  typical  Arenig  district 

The  Arenig  beds  extend  from  Cader  Idris  on  the  south  through 
the  Aran  and  Arenig  Mountains  to  Manod  Mawr  and  Moelwyn 
on  the  north,  and  thence  by  Tremadoc  westward  into  the  Lleyn 
promontory.  To  the  north-west  they  pass  beneath  the  Snowdon 
range,  reappearing  on  the  western  side  of  that  and  the  Camedd 
Llewellyn  range,  and  they  are  found  again  in  Anglesey. 

One  of  the  best  localities  for  seeing  the  Arenig  beds  is  the 
promontory  of  Penrhyn,  through  which  a  section  has  been  given 
(see  Fig.  18).  The  position  of  the  Garth  grit,  which  is  not  more 
than  12  feet  thick,  is  there  shown,  with  the  overlying  black  slates 
of  Ty-Obrey,  from  which  many  fossils  have  been  obtained,  notably 
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Fig.  20.— SECTION  THROUGH  MOELWYN  (by  MeRsru.Jennfngs  and  Williams,  by  permission 

of  the  authors  and  the  Council  of  the  Gfol.  Soe.)> 

A'.  Llandcilo  slaten.  E.  Spotted  flags  (Arenig)  with  Garth 

Hy  F.F.  Beds  of  volcanic  agglomerate.  grit  (C)  at  base. 

G.G.f  D.  Arenig  slates.  B.  Tremadoc  flags. 

A.  Granite. 


the  trilobites  Galymene  parvifrons,  Asaphis  affinis,  jEglina  caliginosa^ 
and  the  graptolites  CliiruicograpttLs  confertus^  Glossograptus  ciltaius, 
and  Diplograptus  limucronatus.  Above  these  are  ashy  slates  and 
aeh-beds  passing  under  the  volcanic  series.  The  fossils  of  the 
black  slates  show  them  to  be  of  Upper  Arenig  age,  and  consequently 
there  is  only  the  Garth  grit  to  represent  the  lower  beds,  but  Mr. 
Marr  informs  me  that  he  suspects  the  intermediate  beds  are  cut 
by  a  fault  running  along  the  strike.  This  view  finds  confirmation 
in  the  succession  found  in  the  Moelwyn  range  and  in  Manod  Mawr, 
where  the  beds  above  the  Garth  grit  consist  of  hard  spotted  flags 
overlain  by  slates  which  do  not  yield  the  fauna  of  the  Ty-Obrey 
beds,  but  contain  Tetragraptus,  which  is  a  genus  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Arenig. 

Still  farther  east,  near  Llyn  Serw,  Mr.  "Williams  has  found  ^  that 
the  Garth  grit  rests  directly  on  the  Upper  Lingula  flags  (Dolgelly 
beds)  and  is  overlain  by  beds  containing  Ogygia  Selwyni  and 
j^glina.    Here,  therefore,  as  Sir  A.  Ramsay  contended  in  1881,  there 
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appears  to  be  an  unconformity  between  the  Cambrian  and  the 
Ordovician,  with  a  local  absence  of  Tremadoc  slates. 

Uandeilo  Flags. — If  the  whole  of  the  lower  series  of  inter- 
bedded  volcanic  rocks  in  North  Wales  is  correctly  referred  to  the 
Arenig  series,^  it  follows  that  the  Llandeilo  group  must  be  limited 
to  the  dark  shaly  flags  which  succeed  the  volcanic  series  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Aran  and  Arenig  ranges.  These  beds  contain 
very  few  fossils,  and  pass  gradually  up  into  rocks  with  fossils  of 
Bala  species,  so  that  the  very  existence  of  Llandeilo  flags  in 
North  Wales  is  at  present  rather  inferred  than  actually  proved. 
In  the  Moelwyn  range,  however,  north  of  Maentwrog  Mr.  Williams 
has  found  Didymograptus  Murchisoni  and  Clirruicograptus  Scharenbergi 
in  slates  above  the  highest  Arenig  agglomerate,  and  again  at  Tiddyn 
Dicwm  near  Tremadoc  graptolites  have  been  found  and  identified 
by  Professor  Lapworth  as  Dicranograptus  ramosus^  Diplograptics 
tricornis,  Climacograptus  Schareyibergi,  G,  hkamis, .  all  Llandeilo 
speciea 

East  of  the  Arans,  Selwyn  found  5500  feet  of  strata  between 
the  upper  ash  and  the  Bala  limestone ;  some  2000  feet  of  this 
may  be  Llandeilo,  but  east  of  Moel  Dhu,  Jukes  found  only  4000 
feet  between  the  same  limits ;  some  of  the  beds  therefore  thin  to 
the  northward. 

Undoubted  Llandeilo  beds  emerge  again  in  the  centre  of  the 
Berwyn  anticline,  and  near  Llanrhyader  the  lowest  beds  are 
limestones  several  hundred  feet  thick,  containing  Asaphus  tyrannuSj 
Trinucleus  favuSy  Calymene  cambrensiSy  Orihis  turgida,  and  Orthis 
verpertilio.  The  total  thickness  of  the  series  in  this  inlier  is 
estimated  by  Ramsay  at  4500  feet,  and  they  include  some  beds  of 
felstone  and  felspathic  ash  which  cannot  be  on  the  horizon  of  the 
Arenig  rocks,  as  Ramsay  supposes,  but  are  doubtless  comparable 
with  those  of  the  Shelve  district. 

Bala  Series. — The  strata  of  this  series  occupy  a  large  area  in 
North  Wales  ;  they  fill  the  centre  of  the  Lleyn  and  Snowdon 
syncline,  and  form  a  continuous  tract  ranging  from  Conway  in 
Denbigh  southwards  by  Bala  and  Dinas  Mowddwy  (see  map,  Fig.  14). 
They  also  form  the  mass  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains  in  South  Den- 
bigh, rising  up  from  beneath  the  Silurian  in  a  huge  periclinal 
dome,  and  enclosing  the  Llandeilo  of  Llanrhyader. 

As  stated  above,  the  base  of  the  Bala  series  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  determined  in  North  Wales,  and  consequently  the 
thickness  of  the  series  is  uncertain.  In  Merioneth,  near  Bala  and 
Dinas  Mowddwy,  there  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  of  gray  sandy 
shales  with  interstratified  beds  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  and  these, 
with  the  Bala  limestone,  which  overlies  them,  are  generally  considered 
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as  forming  a  Lower  Bala  group.  In  the  middle  of  these  Lower 
Bala  shales  there  are  some  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  the  chief  of  which 
is  15  feet  thick,  and  its  outcrop  forms  a  feature  which  can  be 
followed  for  many  miles.  There  are  other  beds  of  ash  just  below 
the  Bala  limestone. 

Above  this  limestone  there  is  some  1600  feet  of  sandy  shale, 
and  then  another  thin  band  of  limestone  and  calcareous  shale, 
which  is  known  as  the  Himant  limestone.  These  beds  are  known 
as  the  Upper  Bala  group,  and  there  may  be  still  higher  beds 
belonging  to  the  series,  but  if  so  they  are  concealed  by  the  overstep 
of  the  basal  Silurian  grits. 

From  recent  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  Bala  limestone 
is  not  a  single  bed  or  set  of  beds  varying  in  thickness  from  3  to 
50  feet  and  always  containing  the  same  set  of  fossils.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  beds  which  have 
hitherto  been  grouped  as  Bala  limestone  include  two  distinct 
horizons  or  zones,  that  the  name  Bala  limestone  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  lower  of  these  zones,  and  that  the  upper  is  the 
Rhiwlas  limestone,  which  was  formerly  exposed  at  Rhiwlas,  north 
of  Bala,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Sholeshook  limestone  in 
Pembrokeshire. 

Even  the  main  mass  of  the  Bala  limestone  is  often  split  up  into 
several  beds  by  the  intercalation  of  calcareous  sandstone  or  shale, 
as  at  Qellygrin,  to  the  south  of  Bala  Lake,  as  described  by  Mr.  T. 
Ruddy.  Here  there  is  a  lower  limestone,  12  feet  thick  and 
containing  many  fossils,  succeeded  by  sandy  shales  with  many  of 
the  characteristic  Bala  trilobites,  and  some  feet  higher  a  hard, 
massive,  crystalline  limestone  18  or  20  feet  thick,  the  whole  group 
of  beds  (five  to  eight)  being  about  50  feet  thick. 

The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Bala  limestone  are  TrinucUus 
concentricusj  Amphus  Potoisi,  Plmcops  apiculatuSy  Homalonotus 
bisulcatus,  Orihis  vespertilio,  0.  spiriferoides,  and  0,  hiforaia.  Those 
of  the  Rhiwlas  limestone  are  Gyrtocerds  sonaXy  Orthoceras  vagans, 
Trinwdeus  seticomisy  Ampyx  tumidiM,  Encrinurus  sexcostatus^ 
StaurocephcUiLS  clamfronSy  Fhacopa  Bro7igniart%  LepUena  tenuicincta, 
Sphogronites  Litchiy  Echinosphcera  auraTUitmi,  Hemicoamites  rugatua 
and  other  cystid  echinoderms. 

The  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Himant  limestone  and  of 
the  associated  shales  are  species  of  Orthisy  0,  himarUensiSy  0.  sagittiferay 
0.  biforatOy  with  some  bivalves  such  &a  Area  edmondiiformis.  This 
limestone  band  is  from  5  to  10  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  concre- 
tionary pisolitic  limestone  and  calcareous  shale.  From  the  above 
account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  succession  in  the  typical  Bala 
district  may  be  summarised  as  below : — 
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Feet 

J.         [  Himant  limestone 5  to  10 

y'P®^-^  Gray  shales  and  shaly  sandstones        ....  1500 

^^^*  [Rhiwlas  limestone 10  to  20 

(Bala  limestone 10  to  50 

Gray  slates  and  thin  sandstones 1400 

Main  ash  bed 15 

Gray  slates  and  thin  sandstones 1800 

Over  4000 

The  limestones  thicken  eastward,  and  in  the  Berwyn  Mountains 
they  have  a  combined  thickness  of  from  200  to  300  feet  The 
succession  here  has  been  described  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Davies,^  from 
whose  account  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  this  mass 
belongs  to  the  Bala  limestone,  but  that  at  the  top  there  is  a 
remarkable  set  of  beds  consisting  of  calcareous  shales  and  thin 
limestones  with  a  bed  of  phosphatic  nodules  about  a  foot  thick. 
These  top  beds  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Rhiwlas  limestone, 
and  contain  Echinosphcera^  Caryocystis,  and  other  echinoderms,  with 
Ill(enu8  Davisi,  Cyrtoceras  arcuatwni,  C.  aonaXy  and  Orthoceras  of  several 
species. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Bala  district  the  limestones 
appear  to  thin  out,  the  Bala  limestone  containing  much  volcanic 
ash  and  passing  into  a  nodular  calcareous  tuff.  In  the  Snowdon 
range  thick  masses  of  felspathic  lava  and  tuff  are  interstratified 
with  the  Lower  Bala  shales,  and  greatly  increase  the  thickness  of 
that  group  ;  one  of  the  tuffs  on  the  top  of  Snowdon  is  believed  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Bala  limestone,  and  the  same  bed  has 
been  traced  northward  to  Conway. 

The  railway  cutting  west  of  Conway  is  a  notable  locality  as 
being  the  only  place  in  North  Wales  where  recognisable  graptolites 
of  Bala  age  have  yet  been  found.  Among  them  Professor  Lap  worth 
identified  Dicranoffraptiis  Clinganif  Diplograptus  foliaceusy  Glimaco- 
graptus  bicomis,  and  Idiograptus  margaritaius.  Some  other  species 
from  Conway  are  mentioned  in  Ramsay's  memoir  on  North  Wales 
(1881),  p.  398. 

3.  Shropshire 

The  Ordovician  rocks  of  South  Shropshire  are  a  continuation 
of  those  of  Wales,  and  are  brought  up  by  the  broad  anticlinal 
flexure  of  which  the  Longmynd  may  be  regarded  as  the  central 
axis  (see  Fig.  3).  They  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Longmynd 
district,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  system  is  only  found  on  the 
western  side  (in  the  Shelve  and  Corndon  area),  being  absent  on 
the  eastern  side  (Caradoc  area),  where  the  Bala  beds  are  brought 
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into  appoeition  with  the  Shinetou  shales  either   by  faulting   or 
by  overlap. 

ArenifiT  Series. — ^The  base  of  this  division  consists  of  a  hard 
siliceous  grit  or  quartzite  forming  the  ridge  called  the  Stiper  Stones  ; 
above  this  are  gray  and  green  flagstones  with  interbedded  shales, 
in  which  Professor  Lapworth  has  found  Ogygia  Selwyniy  Tetrcigrap- 
tus  hryonoides  with  species  of  Phyllograptus  and  Trigonograptu^ 
marking  them  as  Lower  Arenig.  They  are  succeeded  by  black 
shales  containing  species  of  Ogygia  and  Placoparia^  with  Didymo- 
graptu8  pattUus  and  D,  NichoUoni.  The  highest  member  of  the 
series  is  a  set  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  tuflfs  and  shales, 
evidently  deposited  on  the  sea-floor,  and  probably  ejected  from 
the  great  Arenig  volcanoes  of  North  Wales.  The  total  thickness 
is  about  3000  feet. 

Llandeilo  Flaga — At  the  base  of  this  series  are  the  Weston 
Beds,  consisting  of  shales  with  two  massive  beds  of  volcanic  grit 
(felspathic) ;  these  are  succeeded  by  shales  and  flags  containing 
Didymograptus  Murchuoni,  overlain  near  Middleton  Church  and 
Meadowtown  by  flags  and  limestones  containing  many  fossils, 
such  as  Asaphus  tyrannusy  Ogygia  Biichi,  and  Trinucleus  Lloydi, 
The  highest  beds  are  black  mudstones  yielding  graptolites,  among 
which  are  Ctenograptus  gracilis  and  Dicdlograpius  sextans.  The 
total  thickness  is  uncertain,  but  may  be  from  3000  to  4000  feet. 

Bala  and  Oaradoo  Series. — Continuing  the  above  succession 
in  the  Shelve  district  the  Bala  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  Spy 
Wood  section.  At  the  base  are  the  Spy  Wood  grits  and  flags  passing 
ap  into  the  Aldress  shales ;  these  beds  yield  Trinucleus  concentricuSy 
Orthis  calligramnuiy  Diplograptus  tunicatus,  GlimacograptiLs  bicomis, 
and  other  fossils.  Above  comes  the  Harrington  group,  a  set  of 
gray  and  black  shales  with  interstratified  beds  of  andesitic  ashes 
and  breccias  or  agglomerates  ;  the  highest  shales  are  overlain  uncon- 
formably  by  the  Silurian  (Upper  Llandovery  beds). 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Longmynd  the  succession  in  the 
Oaradoc  district  was  first  worked  out  by  Murchison  and  formed 
the  type  of  his  "Caradoc  sandstone."  This,  however,  was 
subsequently  proved  to  be  only  a  local  facies  of  the  Bala  series. 
The  succession  as  corrected  by  Messrs.  Callaway  and  Lapworth  is 
as  follows : — 


Llandoyery  beds  (unconformable) — 
f  Trinucleus  shales. 
Acton  shales  and  limestone. 
Cheney  Lonffville  flags. 
Harnage  shales. 
^Hoar  tdge  grits  and  sandy  limestone. 

I 


Caradoc 
sandstone,  - 
?  4000  feet 
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All  these  beds  contain  fossils,  and  the  Acton  beds  have  yielded 
Lichas  laaxiiusy  Ampyx,  Orthis  ActonuB,  0,  Jlabellulum,  and  many 
corals.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  represent  the  Bala  limestone. 
The  highest  or  Hirnant  beds  are  concealed  by  the  overstep  of  the 
Silurian. 

4.  The  North  of  England 

Ordovician  rocks  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  Lake  District, 
which  was  the  scene  of  Professor  Sedgwick's  earliest  work  on  the 
rocks  of  this  system  (1832-36).  All  the  mountainous  region 
lying  north-west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon 
by  Hawkshead  and  Ambleside  to  the  valley  of  the  Lowther  Beck 
consists  essentially  of  Ordovician  rocks  (see  the  map,  Fig.  32,  and 
section,  Fig.  33). 

They  are  also  found  in  a  long  narrow  inlier,  known  as  the 
Cross  Fell  inlier,  in  the  north-east  of  Westmoreland,  bounded  on  the 
one  side  by  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  on  the  other  by  New 
Red  Sandstone. 

The  Ordovician  rocks  of  this  area  are  divisible  into  three 
series,  which  are  roughly  equivalent  to  those  of  Wales  and 
Shropshire. 

Upper  SkiddaTy  Slates. — It  was  stated  on  p.  87  that  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  formation  at  present  known  as  the  Skiddaw 
slates  is  of  Ordovician  age.  The  basement  beds  of  this  upper 
portion  are  certain  beds  of  grit  which  are  called  the  Watch  Hill 
grits  in  a  recent  memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey.^  The  beds 
above  this  horizon  are  termed  the  Upper  Skiddaw  slates,  and  have 
yielded  both  graptolites  and  trilobites  of  Arenig  species.  They 
have  been  divided  into  several  stages  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Marr,"  and  hia 
divisions  are  accepted  by  the  Survey.  In  descending  order  they 
are  as  follows  : — 

8.  EUergill    beds,    with     Trigonograptus    ensiformiSf     Olossograplus 
armaiuSy  Diplograptus  dentatus^  and  Cryptograptua  anUnnarius. 

2.   Tetragraptua  beds,  with  TetragraptiLS  bryonoides,  T.  quadribrancki- 
aiuSf  Phyllograptus  typus^  and  Didymograptiis  gibbenilus, 
,     1.  DichograptiLS  beds,  with  Dichograptus  S-bradiiatiiSy  Loganograptus 
Loganiy  and  Temnograpttis  multiplex. 

The  whole  series  is  much  folded  and  plicated,  so  that  it  is 
diflftcult  to  form  any  estimate  of  its  thickness ;  probably  it  is  not 
more  than  3000  to  4000  feet,  though  older  writers  gave  a  greater 
thickness. 

The  EUergill  beds  occupy  a  high  position  in  the  series,  and 
their  typical  exposure  is  at  EUergill  in  the  Cross  Fell  inlier,  to 
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the  east  of  the  Lake  District,  hut  they  occur  also  near  Threlkald 
and  Troutbeck,  east  of  Keswick. 

BorrowdaJe  Series  (Llandeilo-Bala). — The  Skiddaw  slates 
are  succeeded  hy  a  great  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  andesitic  and 
rhyolitic  lavas,  and  associated  ash  beds,  the  total  thickness  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  about  12,000  feet.  In  the  Cross  Fell 
inlier  their  lower  parts  are  interstratified  with  dark  slates,  which 
have  yielded  IHdymograptus  Murchisoniy  and  Diplograptus  dentatiiSy 
and  these  have  been  termed  the  Milbum  beds.  Similar  beds 
have  also  been  found  near  UUeswater  and  other  places.  The 
highest  portion  of  the  volcanic  series,  however,  may  be  of  Bala  age, 
for  in  the  Cross  Fell  inlier  and  overlying  the  rhyolite  of  Roman 
Fell  there  are  some  calcareous  shales,  limestones,  and  ash  beds 
which  are  of  Lower  Bala  age,  and  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
Coniston  limestone.  They  are  termed  the  "  corona  series  "  by  Mr. 
Marr,  and  contain  Trematis  corona^  Lingula  UnuigranuUUa^  Orthis 
testvdinariay  and  other  fossils.  The  limestones  consist  largely  of 
the  tests  of  the  small  Crustacea  called  Beyrichia. 

Ooniston  Lixaestone  Series. — Above  the  ^  corona  beds  "  just 
mentioned  in  the  Cross  Fell  inlier  come  the  Dufton  shales  and 
the  Keisley  limestone,  which  have  a  combined  thickness  of  about 
200  feet,  but  in  the  Lake  District  these  seem  to  be  represented 
by  the  Coniston  limestone,  which  is  about  100  feet  thick  and 
contains  most  of  the  fossils  of  the  Welsh  Bala  limestone.  More- 
over, the  close  similarity  of  the  two  series  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  topmost  beds  of  this  limestone  contain  the  special  fauna 
of  the  Rhiwlas  and  Sholeshook  limestone,  StaurocephcUius  globicepsy 
Caryocystites  Davisi^  Holopea  concinnay  and  Ortkoceras  vagatis. 

The  limestone  is  succeeded  by  the  dark  blue  and  gray  Ashgill 
shales,  which  have  yielded  Phacope  apiculatusy  Trinucleus  seticomisy 
Strophomena  gilurianay  and  Orthis  protensoy  and  correspond  to  the 
Upper  Bala  shales  of  North  Wales.^  These  Ashgill  shales  are  not 
more  than  50  feet  thick,  so  that  the  development  of  the  Bala  sediments 
in  the  Lake  District  is  small,  but,  as  above  stated,  this  is  doubtless 
because  the  lower  portion  is  replaced  by  beds  of  volcanic  origin. 

In  a  later  paper  ^  Mr.  Marr  gives  the  following  classification 
of  the  Bala  series  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire, 
with  a  tabular  view  of  the  variations  at  different  places : — 

Feet. 

°     ^      ^         \Staarocephalas  limestone  .  5 

( Applethwaite  limestone     .  100 

Sleddale  group      -I  Conglomerate    .  .  10     ^ 

[  Stile  End  beds  ...  50 

^  Roman  Fell  group — Corona  beds  100 
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Mr.  Goodcbild  believes  that  there  is  a  still  lower  horizon  of 
corona  beds,  for  below  Mr.  Marr's  corona  beds  there  is  a  great 
thickness  of  rhyolitic  lavas  and  ashes  which  are  divisible  into  two 
groups — the  Dufton  and  Yarlside  rhyolites  and  the  Helton  Moor 
beds,  and  below  these  are  shales  about  500  feet  thick,  which  also 
contain  Trematis  corona.  According  to  him,  therefore,  the  thickness 
of  Bala  rocks  in  the  Cross  Fell  inlier  is  very  much  greater,  but  this 
requires  confirmation  (see  GeoL  Mag,  3,  ix.  p.  295). 

Mr.  Goodchild  believes  also  that  there  is  a  local  unconformity 
which  increases  in  extent  toward  the  north,  so  that  this  Bala  series 
rests  in  different  places  on  different  portions  of  the  underl3ring 
Borrowdale  series,  this  unconformable  relation  being  a  result  of 
the  earth-movements  accompanying  the  local  volcanic  outbursts. 

5.  South  Scotland 

The  southern  uplands  of  Scotland  are  largely  composed  of 
Ordovician  and  Silurian  rocks  folded  together  into  a  number  of 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  each  fold  having  its  subsidiary 
plications,  so  that  the  country  has  a  complicated  structure,  and  can 
only  be  successfully  mapped  by  careful  attention  to  fossils.  The 
older  views  about  this  region  were  mistaken  because  the  fossils 
were  not  sufficiently  studied,  and  because  it  was  supposed  that 
graptolites  were  characteristic  of  Llandeilo  beds  and  did  not  occur 
outside  their  limits.  The  true  structure  and  succession  of  strata 
in  this  region  was  first  established  by  Professor  Lap  worth,  whose 
researches  on  the  Girvan  and  Mofifat  districts  are  embodied  in  two 
detailed  papers,^^  and  who  afterwards  summed  up  the  structure  of 
the  whole  region  in  another  one,^^  to  which  the  student  should 
refer.  The  sections,  Figs.  35  and  36,  are  taken  from  these 
papers. 

The  special  interest  of  this  region  is  that  it  presents  us  with 
two  very  different  facies  of  sedimentation,  which,  however,  can  be 
traced  through  changing  intermediate  types  from  the  one  area  to 
the  other.  In  Ayrshire  (Girvan,  etc)  the  Ordovician  has  the 
ordinary  facies  of  a  formation  accumulated  at  no  great  distance  from 
a  continental  coast- line,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  considerable 
thickness  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  with  at  least  one  bed 
of  limestone.  The  other  type,  found  in  Dumfries  and  Wigtownshire, 
is  one  that  must  have  been  formed  in  much  deeper  water,  for  there 
the  whole  system  is  condensed  into  a  small  thickness  of  dark 
graptoliferous  mudstones,  shales,  and  chert  beds.  The  base  of  it 
is  not  exposed,  but  the  total  thickness  from  the  summit  of  the 
Bala  series  down  to  the  base  of  the  Arenig  chert  beds  is  only  about 
185  feet,  as  compared  with  a  thickness  of  3500  feet  in  Girvan. 
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The  following  is  a  tabular  account  of  the  Buccession  in  the  two 
typical  areas : — 
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Girvan  District. 


Drummuck  Bkds,  400  feet — 
b.  Shales  with  Staurocephalus. 
a.  Shales      with      Trinuclens 
seticomis. 
Sballoch  Flags,  800  feet — 
Flagstones    and    shales    with 
Dieellograptus  trunccUus. 
Whitehouse  Beds,  800  feet— 
6.  Beds  with  DieeUogr.   com- 
planatiis. 

a,  Beds  with  Leptogr,  flaccidust 

etc. 
Ardwell  Flags,  1000  feet— 

b.  Beds  with  Dicrano,  raviosua 

and  Diplograptus  ritgosua. 
a,  Beds  with  Crypto,  tricomis 
and  Diplograptiis/olictcc  tis. 
Balclatcuie  Beds,  100  feet — 
Grits    and    sandstones    with 
Climacograptxis      bicomis 
and  Cryptogr.  tricomis. 
Shales      with      Oloaaograptus 
Hincksi. 


Bbnan  Conglomerate,  500  feet. 
Stinchar  Group,  100  feet — 
b.  Shales      >nth      Didymogr. 
s^iperstes    and     Dicellogr. 
sextans. 
a.  Limestones  with  Madurea 
Logani. 
Kirkland  Beds,  200  feet — 
Sandstones  and  conglomerates 

with  Orthis  confinis. 
Unconformity  here. 


Radiolarian  Cherts,  red  and 
gray  cherts,  mudstones,  and 
volcanic  tuffs,  about  70 
feet — 
Black  shales  of  Bennane 
Head  with  Teiragraptus 
bryonoides,  4  feet. 

Volcanic  Rocks,  lavas  and  tuffs 
with  thin  shales  containing 
Tetr,  bryonoidesy  1600  feet 
seen. 


Moffat  District. 


Hartfell  Shales,  100  feet — 

6.  Zone  of  Duxllograptus  an- 
eeps  and  D.  truncatus. 

5.  Barren  mudstones. 

4.  Zone  of  Dicello,complanatus. 


3.  Zone  of  Pleurograptiis  line- 
arts  and  Lepto,  flaccidus. 


2.  Zone     of     Dieranograptus 
Clingani  and  2>.  ramosus. 


1.  Zone  of  Climacogr,  Wilwni 
and  Cryptogr.  tricomis. 


Glenkiln  Shales,  21  feet — 
Black    shales   with    Dicrano- 

graptusziczdc  and  Climaco- 

grap.  ccelatics. 
Yellow  mudstones. 
Black  shales  with  Ccenograptus 

gracilis    and    Didymogr. 

superstes. 
Radiolarian      Chert      Beds 

(upper  part)  ?  23  feet- 
Yellow  and  gray  shales  with 

bands  of  chert. 


Radiolarian      Chert      Beds 

(lower  part) — 
Mudstones    with    chert  beds, 

?  30  feet 
Volcanic    tuff's    at    Trowdale, 

150  feet.     Base  not  seen. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  fossiliferous  beds  of  Lower  Llandeilo 
age  have  been  found  in  either  region,  and  that  Didymograptus 
Murchisoni  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Scotland.  The  Kirkland 
conglomerate  rests  unconformably  on  the  Arenig  series,  and  the 
fossils  of  the  Stinchar  group  are  of  Upper  Llandeilo  age.  Messrs. 
Peach  and  Home  suggest  that  in  the  Moffat  district  the  Lower 
Llandeilo  is  represented  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Kadiolarian 
chert  beds.  Fig.  37  represents  the  succession  seen  in  Trowdale 
Glen  (Urrdale),  according  to  these  observers,  and  is  copied  from 
their  memoir  on  the  Southern  Uplands. 

In  the  Barr  Series  the  Stinchar  limestone  is  an  interesting 
horizon,  for  many  of  its  fossils  are  not  found  anywhere  in  England, 
but  occur  in  the  Trenton  limestone  of  North  America ;  such  are 
Maclurea  Logani,  M.  inagnOy  Murchisonia  angustctta,  the  sponge- 


Mountskip 
Plantatioi). 


StreaiiiH. 
Trowdale  Glen. 


Fig.  37.— SECTION  THROUQH  TROWDALE  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  URR  (KIRKCUDBRIGHTX 

6.  Oala  beds.  S.  Glenkiln  shales. 

5.  BirkhiU  shales.  2.  Radiolarian  chert  beds. 

4.  Hartfell  shales.  1.  Volcanic  tuffs  (Arenig). 

like  coral  Tetradium,  and  Saccamina  (Jarteri ;  there  are  also  many 
corals  (Lyopora  favosa,  etc.)  and  brachiopods,  with  Lichas  sexcostat'iis  (/), 
Illosnus  latusy  I.  Bovmianni,  and  Calymene  Blumefibachi,  most  of 
which  range  from  Upper  Llandeilo  to  Bala  beds. 

The  Balclatchie  beds  are  included  in  the  Barr  series  by  Professor 
Lapworth,  but  he  speaks  of  them  as  forming  a  transitional  band 
or  zone,  and  many  of  the  graptolites  range  into  the  Hartfell  shales. 
Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  place  these  beds  in  the  Ardmillan  or 
Bala  series,  but  leave  the  Benan  conglomerate  in  the  Barr  series. 
It  is  possible  that  the  plane  of  division  should  be  drawn  between 
the  Balclatchie  shales  and  the  overlying  grits. 

The  Ardmillan  Series,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Welsh 
Bala  beds,  consists  of  a  great  thickness  of  alternating  flagstones, 
sandstones,  mudstones,  and  shales.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
near  the  top  of  the  highest  (Drummuck)  group  there  is  a  thin  bed 
of  grit  which  has  yielded  Staurocephalus  globiceps,  Trinucletis  Buck- 
landi,  a  species  of  PaXceagter  and  other  fossils,  associated  with  shales 
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containing  JJicellograpttis  anceps  and  Diplograptus  trunccUus,  The 
graptolites  show  that  these  heds  ore  equivalent  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  Hartfell  shale,  but  there  are  no  limestones  comparable 
with  those  of  Bala  and  Coniston. 

Beds  of  the  Moffat  type,  dark  shales,  and  mudstones  have  been 
traced  all  across  Southern  Scotland  from  the  Lammermuir  Hills 
through  the  northern  parts  of  Selkirk  and  Dumfries,  and  the 
central  parts  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown.  Beds  of  an  inter- 
mediate type  form  a  broad  belt  to  the  north  of  this,  varying  from 
5  to  15  miles  in  width  from  the  Moorfoot  Hills  to  the  northern  part 
of  Wigtown. 

6.  Ireland 

More  zonal  work  is  required  in  the  Ordovician  districts  of 
Ireland  before  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  them  can  be 
given.  They  are  known  to  occur  in  many  places  from  Wexford 
and  Waterford  in  the  south-east  to  Mayo  and  Gal  way  in  the 
north-west,  and  it  is  specially  noteworthy  that  in  proceeding  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  region  we  iind  the  beds  exhibiting  three 
successive  different  facies  similar  to  those  existing  in  Great  Britain, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Welsh,  Cumbrian,  and  Scottish  facies. 
It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  the  existence  of  Arenig  beds  in 
Ireland  lias  been  ascertained. 

Southern  Faciee. — In  the  county  of  Wexford  there  is  a  great 
thickness  of  Ordovician  rocks,  estimated  at  from  5000  to  6000  feet, 
but  though  it  probably  includes  Arenig  beds,  these  have  not  yet 
been  identified  where  the  base  is  best  seen,  i.e.  in  the  extreme  south- 
east, where  beds  of  purple  conglomerate  and  sandstone  rest  uncon- 
formably  on  Pre-Cambrian  gneiss  and  schist.  The  sandstones  are 
overlain  by  black  slates  with  graptolites  partly  at  any  rate  of 
Llandeilo  age,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  some  3000  feet  of  gray 
shales  containing  Bala  fossils  and  interstratified  with  beds  of 
volcanic  ash  and  flows  of  felspathic  lava  like  those  of  North  Wales. 

In  North  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  beds  of  Arenig  age  come 
in  below  the  black  slates  ;  these  consist  of  striped  slates  with 
thin  layers  or  seams  of  grit,  and  are  known  as  the  Ribband 
series.  They  have  recently  been  mapped  over  a  large  area  by 
Messrs.  Egan  and  M* Henry, ^-  and  fossils  have  been  found  in 
them  near  Arklow,  Courtown,  and  Kiltrea ;  these  included 
species  of  Tetragraptus,  Phyllographis,  and  Didymograptiu,  Caryo- 
carts  Wri^hii  and  a  BrijograpUis  like  Kjerulfi,  The  occurrence 
of  the  last  would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  Tremadoc  rocks  are 
present 
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Above  the  Ribband  series  are  black  slates  which  have  yielded 
graptolites  of  Llandeilo  age,  including  Dicranograptus  ramosus^  D. 
ziczaCy  Leptograptus  jUxcdduB^  Diplograptus  mt«Tana<u«,  and  Caenograptus 
gracilis.  These  beds  are  succeeded  by  limestones  of  Bala  age  which 
have  yielded  many  fossils. 

Central  Faoies. — At  Portraine  on  the  Dublin  coast  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  Coniston  limestone  and  its  associ- 
ated rocks  to  be  found  in  the  British  Islands.  Ash  beds  and  lavas 
comparable  to  the  Borrowdale  beds  are  succeeded  by  green  shales 
with  calcareous  nodules,  which  pass  by  gradations  into  a  calcareous 
group  containing  massive  limestones,  with  fossils  of  the  Coniston 
limestone.  This  locality  is  exactly  on  the  line  of  strike  of  the 
Lake  District  exposures,  and  the  same  line  prolonged  carries  us 
south-west  into  Kildare,  where  the  range  of  hills  called  the  Chair 
of  Kildare  consists  of  the  same  rocks,  including  limestone,  with 
'abundance  of  fossils. 

Northern  Faoies. — In  the  counties  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan, 
and  Cavan  the  thickness  of  the  Ordovician  beds  is  reduced  to  a 
band  of  black  shales  and  mudstones  exactly  resembling  those  of 
Moffat  and  the  southern  Scottish  belt.  Many  years  ago,  from  ex- 
posures south  of  Belfast  Lough,  Mr.  Swanston  obtained  all  the 
characteristic  graptolites  of  the  Glenkiln  and  Hartfell  shales. 
There  are  also  some  narrow  inlying  anticlinal  exposures  among 
the  neighbouring  Silurians,  and  in  one  of  these  near  Slane  (County 
Meath)  Mr.  M^Henry  has  found  some  layers  of  banded  Radiolarian 
chert  and  dark  shales  yielding  Lower  Llandeilo  or  Arenig 
graptolites.^* 

It  is  probable  that  this  facies  is  prolonged  south-westward 
beneath  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  for  in  Clare  and  Tipperary  there 
are  inliers  of  the  older  Palaeozoics,  chiefly  Silurian,  but  including 
some  tracts  of  Ordovician,  and  these  have  yielded  graptolites  of 
Glenkiln  and  Hartfell  species.^* 

Still  farther  to  the  north-west,  in  Tjrrone  (Pomeroy),  Mayo,  and 
Gal  way,  there  is  a  series  of  Ordovician  rocks  which  more  resemble 
those  of  the  Girvan  area.  At  the  base  are  black  shales  with  bands 
of  red  and  black  chert,  and  in  close  proximity  is  a  volcanic  series 
which  includes  a  thick  band  of  limestone  containing  Bala  fossils. 
Finally,  in  the  Mweelrea  Mountains  rocks  of  Llandeilo  age  are 
overlain  by  a  series  of  grits  and  conglomerates,  part  of  which  have 
recently  been  proved  (op.  cit.  p.  50)  to  be  of  Bala  age,  and  this 
change  from  a  deep  water  to  a  shallow  water  facies  is  significant 
of  the  proximity  of  land.  These  Bala  beds  extend  for  some 
distance  northward  toward  Clew  Bay,  and  may  once  have  covered 
a  large  part  of  Mayo. 
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CONTINSMTAL   EqUITALBNTB  • 

Scandinavia 

Ordovician  rocks  occupy  considerable  areas  in  the  southern  parts- 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  Scania  the  Cambrian  sequence 
given  on  p.  91  is  conformably  succeeded  by  the  following  series 
of  beds  with  a  total  thickness  of  only  300  to  400  feet,  but  including 
representatives  of  the  whole  system.  In  descending  order  the 
succession  is  : — 

''18.  Blue  flags  with  Phacops  eucentra. 

12.  Green  shales  and  calcareous  grits  with  Sphcerexochus  and 
StaurocepJujUus  davifrona, 

„  .      11.  Red  and    gray   shales    with    Trinudeus  seticomis  and 

^  Dicellograptus  ancepa. 

1 0.  Shales  with  Climacoffraptus  rugoaus, 

9.  „         ,,     Dicranograptua  Clingani, 

8.  ,,         „     Climacograptua  Seharenbergi. 


[  7.  Shales  with  Ccenograptiia  gracilia. 
I    6. 


Ti     A  '^     '    ^'       >»         >»     Diplograptua  putillus. 
Llandeilo-^    ^        ^^         ^^     Oloaaograptv^  Hinckai. 

V  4.  ,,        ,,     Didymograpttia  geminua  {  =  Murchisoni), 

(  3.  Shales  with  Phyllograpttu  typua, 

Arenig  -I  2.  The  Orthoceras  limestone. 

\  1.  Tetragraptus  shales  ( T,  aerra^  etc. ). 


This  succession  is  based  on  the  work  of  Linnarsson,  modified  by 
the  more  recent  explorations  of  TuUberg^^  and  Marr.^^  The 
Tetragraptus  shales  rest  on  the  Ceratopyge  limestone  (see  p.  91). 
The  Orthoceras  limestone  abounds  in  Orthoceratites,  especially 
those  of  the  subgenus  Endocercu,  together  with  many  trilobites- 
and  other  fossils.  These  beds,  with  the  overlying  Phyllograptus 
shales,  correspond  to  our  Arenig,  but  are  only  150  feet  thick. 

The  succession  of  zones  is  bracketed  in  the  above  table  to  show 
their  correlation  with  the  British  groups,  but  the  Swedish  grouping 
is  different.  No.  4  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  our  Lower 
Llandeilo,  and  5,  6,  7  correspond  to  the  Glenkiln  shales,  but  in 
other  parts  of  Scandinavia  some  of  these  shales  are  replaced  by 
limestones  with  Chaamopa  and  Beyrickia.  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11 
correspond  with  the  chief  part  of  the  Hartfell  shales,  while  1 2  and 
13  are  evidently  the  equivalents  of  the  Ashgill  shales  and  the 
Upper  Bala  beds  of  Wales. 

In  Russia  there  is  a  similar  series,  but  more  calcareous,  of  about 
the  same  thickness. 
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NorthrWettem  France 

The  only  other  extra-British  region  of  which  any  detail  need  be 
given  is  that  of  Normandy  and  Brittany.  In  Normandy  the 
Ordovician  is  divisible  into  four  groups,  none  of  which  has  any 
great  thickness,  and  the  succession  near  May-sur-Orne  is  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 

4.  Green  slates About  200 

3.  Gr^s  de  May  (pink  and  gray  sandstones)  with 
Calymeiie     Tristani,     Homalonotus     Vicaryi^ 

Orthis  budleightnsis ,,       500 

2,  ^Idkt&Ay^ii^i  CalyTMva  TriMani^  Dalvmniies Fhilippsi    ,,       200 
1.  Gr^s  Armoricain,  a  white  sandstone  ]  .         .        .       ,,       200 

In  Brittany  the  Ordovician  has  a  greater  thickness  and  com- 
prises the  following  groups  (see  section,  Fig.  34) : — 

4.  Limestone  of  Rozan,  with  Orthis  actanice. 

3.  Sandstones    and    shales    with    CcUymene    Tristani^    ffomalonotiis 

Aragoij  Triniicleus  Bureaui,  and  AcaMe  incerta, 
2.  Slates  of  Angers  and  of  Sion  with  Calymeiie  Tristani,  Dalnuinitea 

Fhilliptif  and  species  of  PlacopariOi  Ogygia^  and  Asaphus, 
1.  Gr^s  Armoricain  with  Asaphus  annoricanuSy  Lingula  Lesueri^  and 

species  of  Redonia  and  Ctenodomta. 

The  Armorican  sandstone  is  of  considerable  thickness  (500  to 
1000  feet),  making  with  the  underlying  grits  and  conglomerates 
(see  p.  95)  a  mass  of  arenaceous  rock  from  1600  to  2500  feet  thick. 
It  contains  very  few  fossils,  but  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
part  of  our  Arenig  series. 

The  slates  of  Angers  are  divisible  into  two  parts,  which  are  in 
some  places  separated  by  a  sandstone.  The  lower  slates  of  Sion 
contain  Didymograptus  Murchisoni  and  D.  enodus,  which  correlate 
them  with  our  Lower  Llandeilo.  The  upper  or  Riadan  slates  yield 
TrinucletLS  potigerardi,  Diplograptus  folicLceus,  and  D.  angxiMifolius, 
and  represent  the  Upper  Llandeilo. 

The  overlying  sandstones  of  St  Germain-sur-IUe,  of  Eermeur, 
And  of  Redon  contain  species  of  Diplograptus  and  of  Trinucleus, 
<and  with  the  Rozan  limestone  represent  the  Bala  series. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  south  of  France  (Languedoc), 
there  is  a  similar  sequence,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
Armorican  sandstone  is  replaced  by  shales  with  calcareous  nodules 
which  have  a  thickness  of  nearly  500  feet,  and  have  yielded  many 
fossils,  including  Tetragraptus  serra  and  T.  quadribrcuMatuSy  species 
which  establish  their  Lower  Arenig  age  and  make  it  fairly  certain 
that  the  Armorican  sandstone  is  of  that  age. 
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Ordovician  Volcanoes 

Rocks  of  volcanic  origin  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  records 
of  this  system.  As  the  ashes  and  lavas  are  interstratified  with 
fossiliferous  marine  strata,  it  is  probable  that  the  eruptions  took 
place  either  from  submarine  vents  or  from  groups  of  volcanic 
islands,  such  as  occur  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  present  day. 

In  Wales  these  outbursts  commenced  in  Arenig  times,  that  series 
containing  thick  lenticular  masses  of  felspathic  lava  and  ash  (see 
Fig.  14,  p.  77).  These  interbedded  masses  are  thickest  in  Cader 
Idris  and  Aran  Mowddwy,  but  thin  away  rapidly  both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  this  district.  At  Aran  Mowddwy  their  united 
thickness  amounts  to  over  5000  feet,  but  this  is  reduced  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Aran  range  to  2350  feet,  and  in  the  Arenig 
Mountains  to  1050.  The  associated  agglomerates  are  traceable 
westward  as  far  as  the  Moelwyn  range,  but  die  away  rapidly 
beyond  that. 

This  great  mass  of  volcanic  material  is  mainly  disposed  in  three 
separate  bands  :  (1)  a  lower  set  of  ashes  and  conglomerates  with  a 
maximum  thickness  of  3300  feet ;  (2)  a  middle  group  of  **  fel&tones  " 
and  "  porphyries,"  the  details  of  which  have  not  been  worked  out ; 
(3)  an  upper  set  of  fragmental  deposits  like  Nb.  1,  but  not  exceed- 
ing 800  feet. 

Eruptive  materials  of  this  age  occur  also  in  the  Berwyn 
Mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  again  in  the  Shelve  district  of 
Shropshire,  where  volcanic  grits  occur  also  in  the  Llandeilo  group. 

The  southern  part  of  Scotland  was  another  great  centre  of 
volcanic  eruption  in  Arenig  time,  rocks  of  volcanic  origin  having 
been  traced  along  a  belt  of  at  least  100  miles  in  length.  They  are 
included  in  the  Ballantrae  group  of  Professor  Lapworth,  and  are  well 
exposed  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  near  that  place.  The  lavas  are 
chiefly  diabases,  some  dark  green,  compact,  and  fine-grained,  others 
purple  and  markedly  porphyritic  with  large  phenocrysts  of 
plagioclase,  all  consisting  essentially  of  plagioclas  felspar,  augite, 
and  iron  ores.  Associated  with  these  lava-flows  are  beds  and  bosses 
of  agglomerate  and  some  flne  tuffe.  Some  of  the  actual  vents  from 
which  these  materials  were  ejected  seem  to  have  lain  in  the  south 
of  Ayrshire,  for  some  of  the  agglomerates  there  contain  blocks  of 
porphyry  up  to  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  the  evidences  of  volcanic 
action  tend  to  become  less  as  the  beds  are  followed  to  the  north- 
east^'^ 

A  third  great  centre  of  volcanic  energy  during  this  period  is 
found  in  the  Lake  District     Here  they  form  what  is  known  as  the 
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Borrowdale  volcanic  series,  the  lowest  lavas  occurring  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  Skiddaw  (Arenig)  slates,  and  the  highest  being 
of  Bala  age,  but  the  mass  of  the  series  evidently  belonging  to  the 
intervening  Llandeilo  epoch  (see  p.  115).  These  volcanic  rocks 
consist  of  andesitic  lavas,  ashes,  and  agglomerates  of  green  or 
purple  colours,  which  were  termed  the  "green  slates  and  por- 
phyries" by  Professor  Sedgwick.  The  cleavage  which  traverses 
the  district  converts  some  of  the  finer  ash  beds  into  regular  slates, 
as  seen  in  the  quarries  at  Dale  Head.  A  similar  series  is  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

In  Ireland,  felstones,  gabbros,  tuffs,  and  agglomerates  occur  in 
the  Llandeilo  series  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  ;  porphyritic  felstones 
and  ash  beds  of  the  Borrowdale  type  appear  near  Portraine,  Co. 
Dublin. 

In  North  Wales  thpre  are  no  eruptive  rocks  of  Llandeilo  age, 
but  after  a  period  of  repose  volcanic  activity  was  renewed.  The 
normal  development  of  the  Bala  rocks  has  been  described  on  p.  11 2, 
but  north  of  Moel  Siabod  the  series  assumes  a  very  different 
character  from  the  interpolation  of  numerous  beds  of  felstone  and 
volcanic  ash.  "These  range  northward  to  Conway,  and  from 
thence  south-westward  along  the  higher  Caernarvonshire  mountains. 
Camedd-Llewellyn,  Camedd-Dafydd,  Y-Qlyder-fach,  Y-Glyder- 
fawr,  Snowdon,  and  Hoel-Hebog  are  the  chief  mountains  in  this 
the  highest,  wildest,  and  grandest  part  of  North  Wales  ;  and  these 
consist  in  a  great  degree  of  true  volcanic  products,  some  of  which 
are  interbedded,  and  some  of  the  intrusive  masses  may  be  the  deep- 
seated  centres  of  volcanic  eruptions."  ^^  As  shown  in  Fig.  27,  the 
Snowdon  range  occupies  the  western  side  of  a  complicated  synclinal 
flexure,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  promontory  of  Lleyn. 
The  structure  of  the  range  is  as  follows :  upon  the  Bala  slates  and 
grits  lie  three  great  beds  of  porphyritic  felstone,  which  southward 
converge  into  one  mass  ;  these  are  succeeded  by  beds  of  felspathic, 
sandy,  and  calcareous  ash,  some  of  which  contain  fossils,  and  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  Bala  limestone  ;  the  ash  beds  are  capped 
here  and  there  by  the  relics  of  another  sheet  of  felspathic  lava, 
which  has  been  nearly  all  removed  by  subsequent  erosion.  The 
total  thickness  of  these  accumulations  is  over  3000  feet,  being  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 

Colamnar  felstone 200 

Ashy  beds 1200 

Porphyritic  felstones 1700 

Some  of  the  B^la  felstones  have  been  studied  by  Professor  Bonney, 
and  others  by  Mr.  Rutley,  and  prove  to  be  devitrified  rhyolites. 
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exhibiting   fluxion    structure   under    the    microscope ;   some    are 
spherulitic,  and  others  have  a  peculiar  nodular  structure. 

For  further  details  respecting  these  and  other  volcanic  rocks 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  work  on  this 
subject 

Geography  of  the  British  Region 

From  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  it  would 
appear  that  the  subsidence  which  began  in  the  Cambrian  period 
was  continued  during  the  formation  of  the  Ordovician  sediments 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  British  region.  But  over  a  certain 
space  in  the  sea  which  covered  England  there  was  an  upward 
movement  resulting  in  the  appearance  of  land  composed  of  Cambrian 
and  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

The  facts  bearing  on  the  existence  of  this  land  may  be 
summarised  as  follows.  The  chain  of  evidence  begins  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  the  complete  Ordovician  succession  is  found  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Longmynd,  while  on  the  eastern  the  Bala 
series  only  remains,  resting  unconformably  (at  Hope  Bowdler)  on 
the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  and  containing  rock  fragments  derived 
from  them.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  Arenig  and  Llandeilo  beds 
thinned  out  against  a  coast-line  between  Shelve  and  Hope  Bowdler, 
and  that  the  land  subsequently  sank  so  as  to  allow  the  Bala  beds 
to  overlap  the  lower  shales  and  rest  on  the  Cambrian  and 
Uriconian  rocks. 

The  specially  arenaceous  character  of  the  Caradoc  sandstone 
indicates  that  it  was  also  found  in  proximity  to  a  coast-line,  and 
when  the  Cambrian  again  emerges  in  the  Lickey  Hills  (Worcester- 
shire) we  find  it  succeeded  by  the  Silurian  without  the  intervention 
of  any  Ordovician,  so  that  this  district  may  have  been  land 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  period. 

How  far  the  Ordovician  land  thus  indicated  extended  to  the 
eastward  we  cannot  say,  for  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  any 
Ordovician  rocks  ever  existed  beneath  the  more  eastern  of  the 
Midland  counties  or  not.  In  North  Warwickshire,  where  Cambrian 
rocks  once  more  come  to  the  surface,  and  again  in  Leicestershire, 
where  still  older  rocks  occur,  they  are  covered  by  beds  of  Carbonif- 
erous and  Triassic  age,  so  that,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
both  Ordovician  and  Silurian  may  have  existed  in  those  counties 
and  may  have  been  destroyed  during  the  great  continental  period 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  At  the  same  time  the  structure  of 
Warwick  and  Leicester  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Stafford  and 
Worcester  that  it  is  very  probable  that  all  these  counties  have  had 
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the  same  physical  history,  and  arguing  on  this  basis  we  may  assume 
that  Silurian  strata  did  originally  extend  over  all  of  them^  but  that 
the  Ordovician  did  not. 

None  of  the  deep  borings  hitherto  made  in  the  east  of  England 
have  touched  rocks  containing  Ordovician  fossils,  though  the  rocks 
reached  at  Culford  and  Harwich  may  belong  to  this  system,  and 
beds  of  Llandeilo  and  Bala  age  come  to  the  surface  again  in 
Belgium.  At  present,  therefore,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  land  above  indicated,  but  it  was  probably  an  island. 

Passing  southwards  from  the  Lickey  to  the  Malvern  Hills  we 
fii^d  a  similar  absence  of  Ordovician  in  the  latter,  with  Silurian 
resting  directly  on  Cambrian,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Malvern  area  was  included  in  the  land  tract,  but  how  much 
farther  it  extended  southwards  is  quite  uncertain,  as  the  base  of 
the  Silurian  is  not  again  exposed  in  Southern  England  till  we 
reach  ComwalL 

Ordovician  rocks  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cornwall,  and  are  associated  with  other  beds  of  Pre-Devonian  age 
which  are  now  known  to  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  country  from 
Truro  and  Tregony  on  the  north  to  Meneage  and  Mounts  Bay  on 
the  south,  where  they  are  faulted  against  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
the  Lizard  peninsula.  The  succession  of  these  beds  has  recently 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hill,  and  is  given  as  follows :  (1) 
Veryan  beds  ;  (2)  Fortscatho  slates  ;  (3)  Falmouth  slates  ;  (4) 
Mylor  series.  They  are  intensely  plicated  and  altered  by  pressure, 
and  though  the  prevalent  dip  of  the  folds  is  to  the  south-east,  the 
actual  stratigraphical  order  may  be  in  a  reverse  direction,  and  if 
this  is  the  case  the  Veryan  beds  w^ill  be  the  oldest  and  the  other 
groups  may  be  of  Silurian  age.^* 

It  is  the  Veryan  beds  that  have  yielded  fossils  which  appear  to 
be  of  Bala  age,  and  they  also  include  a  massive  conglomerate  which 
is  well  exposed  at  Nare  Head,  south  of  the  Helford  River.  This 
conglomerate  contains  rock -fragments  of  various  kinds  and  sizes, 
including  some  large  blocks  ;  they  are  mostly  subangular,  but  some 
are  rolled,  and  Professor  Bonney  has  inferred  that  land  must  have 
existed  at  no  great  distance  from  Nare  Head  at  the  time  when  this 
conglomerate  or  breccia  was  formed.  Samples  examined  by  him  show 
that  this  land  consisted  largely  of  the  following  rocks  :  (1)  granitoid 
gneiss  like  that  of  North-west  Scotland ;  (2)  fine-grained  schists  ; 
(3)  true  slates  or  argillites  ;  (4)  grits  and  quartzites  ;  (5)  felsites 
and  andesites.^^  Some  of  these  rocks  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Lizard  district,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  district  formed 
part  of  the  land  from  which  the  fragments  were  derived.  The 
conclusion   that    such   land   lay   to   the   south   of    the   Meneage 
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district  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the  Falmouth  slates 
become  more  and  more  arenaceous  as  they  are  traced  to  the 
south-west  from  Falmouth,  and  more  argillaceous  from  that  place 
northward. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  land  which  furnished  the 
material  of  the  Nare  Head  conglomerate  was  a  remnant  of  the 
land  which  appears  to  have  existed  in  Cambrian  times  between 
Cornwall  and  Brittany  (see  p.  95).  That  portion  of  this  land-area 
which  entered  into  the  structure  of  Brittany  seems  to  have  been 
submerged  in  Tremadoc  and  Arenig  times,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  Ordovician  period  it  may  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  island. 

Where  then  was  the  main  coast -line  of  the  period?  In  all 
probability  it  lay  out  in  the  Atlantic,  its  borders  touching  the 
extreme  west  and  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  it  may  possibly  have 
extended  through  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  The  Bala  conglo- 
merates of  the  Mweelrea  Mountains  (County  Mayo)  thicken  south- 
wards and  die  away  toward  the  north,  and  it  is  surmised  that  there 
was  a  considerable  area  of  elevated  land  to  the  southward  of  those 
mountains,  and  that  the  Connemara  district  was  a  part  of  it, 
perhaps  projecting  eastward  as  a  promontory.  Another  such  tract 
may  have  extended  through  Donegal  and  Londonderry  (as  in 
Cambrian  time),  and  there  must  have  been  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ayrshire  in  Llandeilo  time  to  supply  the  materials  of  the 
great  Kirkland  and  Benan  conglomerates.  The  absence  of  the 
Lower  Llandeilo  in  the  Qirvan  district  and  the  unconformity  of 
the  Kirkland  conglomerate  are  facts  which  indicate  the  local 
upheaval  of  a  portion  of  the  area  into  land.  This  may  have  been 
an  island  or  a  temporary  extension  of  the  land  which  lay  to  the 
north-west. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  rocks  of  Arenig-Llandeilo 
occur  along  the  border  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  from  Kincardine 
to  Dumbartonshire,  and  more  recently  similar  rocks  have  been 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  They  consist  of  black  shales  (or 
schists),  red,  and  gray  cherts,  and  various  rocks  of  igneous  origin, 
the  whole  resembling  the  Arenigs  of  Ayrshire,  but  no  fossils  have 
yet  been  found  in  them.  If  these  rocks  are  Ordovician,  a  large 
part  of  Central  Scotland  must  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  in 
Arenig  times,  though  volcanic  islands  may  have  existed  here  and 
there. 

The  source  of  the  sediments  which  constitute  the  Arenig  series 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  is  not  yet 
apparent ;  indeed  they  and  the  Tremadoc  slates  seem  to  have  been 
formed  during  the  culmination  of  a  long  period  of  subsidence. 
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when  the  greater  part  of  the  British  region  was  covered  hj  sea,  and 
when  the  deepest  parts  of  this  sea  formed  a  trough  extending  from 
north-east  to  south-west  through  the  south  of  Scotland  and  a  large 
part  of  Ireland. 

Those,  however,  who  claim  that  the  radiolarian  cherts  of  this 
region  are  "oceanic  deposits"  jump  to  a  very  important  conclusion 
from  a  very  small  amount  of  evidence.  Only  two  reasons  have 
been  given  for  such  an  inference:  (1)  the  existence  of  the  Eadiolaria, 
which  at  the  present  day  form  deposits  on  oceanic  floors ;  (2)  the 
small  thickness  of  the  Arenig-Llandeilo  beds ;  but  neither  of  these 
can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  oceanic  conditions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Radiolaria  occur  in  waters  of  all  depths,  and  have  been  found 
in  deposits  of  many  ages,  notably  in  the  Oxfordian  and  in  the 
Lower  Eocene  of  Northern  France,  in  each  case  combined  with 
sponge  spicules  to  form  a  peculiar  siliceous  rock  termed  gaize. 
Thus  the  cherts  and  black  shales  of  the  Arenig  series  may  be 
compared  with  the  gaize  and  black  clays  of  the  Oxfordian,  but  have 
no  resemblance  to  modem  oceanic  deposits,  which  are  red,  yellow, 
gray,  and  white,  but  never  black.  There  are  no  fine  red  clays  nor 
foraminiferal  limestones  among  the  Scottish  Arenig  and  Llandeilo 
series,  like  those  which  are  associated  with  Tertiary  oceanic  deposits 
in  Barbadoes  and  elsewhere,  and  the  utmost  that  can  safely  be 
inferred  from  the  character  and  small  thickness  of  the  Scottish 
deposits  is  that  they  were  formed  in  clearer  water  and  at  a  greater 
distance  from  land  than  the  Arenigs  of  Wales. 

From  this  time  of  deep  submergence  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  gradual  recovery  in  Scotland.  Thus  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  ^^ 
note  it  as  "  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  change  in  the  character  of 
the  sedimentation  resulting  from  the  transport  of  coarse  terrigenous 
material  from  the  north-west  extends  farther  south  with  each 
successive  period."  The  Caradoc  conglomerate  of  the  Lammermuir 
Hills,  with  its  rounded  pebbles  of  granite,  quartzite,  and  graywacke, 
like  those  of  the  Perthshire  Highlands,  tell  us  that  at  length  the 
continued  uprise  of  the  northern  had  brought  its  borders  within  a 
few  miles  of  those  hills. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SILURIAN   SYSTEM 

(Upper  Silurian  of  Murchison  and  Geological  Survey) 

Nomenclature. — The  reasons  for  restricting  the  name  Silurian 
to  the  system  called  Upper  Silurian  by  Murchison  have  been 
given  on  p.  65,  but  no  mention  was  there  made  of  a  subordinate 
question,  namely,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Ordovician 
and  Silurian.  Originally  the  whole  of  the  strata  subsequently  called 
Llandovery  Beds  were  included  by  Murchison  in  his  Upper 
Caradoc  group,  but  in  1854  Professors  Sedgwick  and  M*Coy  proved 
that  the  uppermost  sandstones  (to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
May  Hill  Sandstone)  had  no  connection  physically  or  palseonto- 
logically  with  the  Bala  rocks,  but  formed  the  natural  base  of 
Murchison's  (Upper)  Silurian  series  in  the  typical  Silurian  areas. 

Recognising  the  justice  of  this  correction,  Murchison  then 
separated  the  beds  from  the  Caradoc  Sandstone  (Bala),  and  created 
a  new  group  under  the  name  of  "  Llandovery  rocks,"  subdividing 
it  into  two  stages — a  lower  (linked  by  some  species  to  the  Bala 
series),  and  an  upper  (closely  connected  with  the  Wenlock  rocks), 
but  clearly  united  to  one  another  by  a  community  of  Fentameri 
and  other  fossils.  This  Llandovery  group  he  regarded  as  forming 
a  transition  series  between  his  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian. 

Some  geologists,  however,  objected  to  this  arrangement  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  frequently  a  physical  break  (overlap  leading 
to  unconformity)  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Llandovery,  so 
that  the  latter  in  such  localities  is  dissociated  altogether  from  the 
former  and  from  the  Bala  Beds.  Consequently,  Sedgwick,  Jukes, 
and  others  drew  the  line  of  separation  at  the  base  of  the  Upper 
Llandovery  or  May  Hill  Sandstone.  But  elsewhere  there  is  little 
or  no  want  of  conformity  between  the  members  of  the  Llandovery, 
while  the  Lower  Llandovery  is  locally  transgressive  over  the  Bala 
beds.     It  was  pointed  out,  however,  in  Chapter  IV.  that  small 
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regard  must  be  paid  to  such  local  transgressions  and  unconformities, 
unless  they  coincide  with  a  palseontological  break. 

Recent  researches  have  shown  that  the  Upper  Llandovery  is 
usually  succeeded  by  a  series  of  pale  gray  and  green  shales 
(Tarannon  shales),  and  Professor  Lapworth's  studies  have  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  three  subdivisions  (Lower  Llandovery, 
Upper  Llandovery,  and  Tarannon  shales)  "are  far  more  closely 
allied  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the  beds  above  or  below,  and 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  the  three  consecutive  members 
of  a  single  formation."  ^  The  Llandoveries  were  formed  in  fact 
during  a  period  of  upheaval  and  oscillation  which  intervened 
between  the  quiet  periods  of  the  Bala  and.Wenlock  beds.  For  their 
equivalents  in  South  Scotland  he  has  proposed  the  name  Valentian^ 
from  the  Roman  name  of  that  province,  and  Mr.  Marr  ^  has 
advocated  the  general  adoption  of  this  name  for  the  lowermost 
group  or  series  of  the  Silurian  rocks  in  Britain. 

The  second  natural  division  of  the  Silurian  system  is  that 
which  is  typically  developed  at  Wenlock  in  Shropshire  and  at 
Woolhope  in  Herefordshire.  This  series  was  described  by 
Murchison  under  the  name  of  the  "Wenlock  formation,"  and  at 
the  localities  above-mentioned  it  consists  mainly  of  shales  with  a 
band  of  limestone  at  the  base  and  another  at  the  top ;  but  in 
North  Wales  and  other  parts  of  Britain  there  are  no  such  lime- 
stones, and  the  only  means  of  delimitation  is  by  the  graptolite  fauna. 

The  third  division  is  the  "Ludlow  formation"  of  Murchison, 
which  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire  consists  of  shales  and  mud- 
stones  with  a  band  of  limestone  in  the  middle.  Although  the 
shales  below  the  Ludlow  and  Aymestry  limestone  were  placed  in 
this  group  by  Murchison,  he  admitted  that  they  were  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  Wenlock  series,  and  for  some  time  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  they  could  be  separated  from  it  when  the  Wenlock 
limestone  was  absent.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  can  be  distinguished  by  their  graptolites,^  and,  further,  that 
the  Aymestry  limestone  comes  within  the  highest  graptolite  zone. 

The  highest  beds  referable  to  the  Silurian  system  in  the  typical 
region  are  certain  flagstones  and  sandstones  which  form  a  passage 
into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  contain  fossils  of  Ludlow  species. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  the  topmost  member  of  the  Ludlow  series. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Professor  Lapworth  has 
suggested  a  new  grouping  which  may  eventually  be  found  more  con- 
venient By  this  all  the  limestones  and  the  intervening  graptolitic 
shales  are  thrown  into  one  group,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name 
Salopian,  while  the  beds  above  the  Aymestry  limestone  are  left  to 
form  an  upper  group  under  the  name  of  Downtonian.     Since,  how- 
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ever,  the  several  districts  where  Silurian  rocks  occur  in  Britain 
have  been  correlated  on  the  basis  of  Murchison's  arrangement,  the 
latter  'will  be  followed  in  these  pages,  and  is  tabulated  below  : — 


Ledbury  and  Downton  beds. 


Ludlow  series 


TLedbury  and  Downt 
I  Upper  Ludlow  beds. 
1  Aymestry  limestone. 


, Lower  Ludlow  shales. 
Wcnlock  limestone. 
Wenl^ck  series  -!  Wenlock  shale. 

I  Woolhope  limestone. 
I  Tarannon  shales. 
Llandovery  series  -!  Upper  Llandovery  beds. 

(Lower  Llandovery  beds. 

Life  of  the  Period 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  principal  genera  which 
are  found  in  the  Silurian  system. 

Aotinozoa. — Corals  are  very  abundant  in  the  limestones  and 
calcareous  beds ;  mo^t  of  the  Ordovician  genera  occur,  FavosUes, 
Heliolites,  and  Halysites  are  very  common,  and  the  following  com- 
mence their  existence  in  the  British  area :  Acerwla/ria,  Alveolites, 
Cystiphyllum,  Glidophyllurny  Strombodes^  Stauria,  and  Strephodes :  while 
the  following  have  only  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  this  system, 
GontophyUumf  Khizophylhiniy  Thecia,  OmphyTiuiy  and  Patceocydus, 

Hydrozoa. — Qraptolites  are  abundant  in  the  lower  beds,  but 
gradually  decrease  in  numbers  and  almost  die  out  in  the  upper 
beds.  The  family  Monograptidse,  including  the  genera  MonograpttUy 
CyrtograptiLs,  and  RastriteSj  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Silurian, 
and  the  only  other  families  represented  are  the  Diplograptidss  and 
RetiolitidsB.  Stromatoporoids  become  abundant  in  the  Silurian, 
and  are  associated  with  corals  as  important  rock-builders.  The 
principal  genera  are  StroTnatopora,  LahecKia^  and  Clathrodidyon. 

Bchinoderma. — Of  this  class  the  crinoids  are  by  far  the 
most  abundant,  more  than  fifty  species  having  been  found  in  British 
Silurian  strata.  The  following  genera  are  specially  characteristic  of 
the  Silurian :  Callicrinus,  Clonocrinus  Grotalocrinus,  Encrinus, 
Herpetocrinvs,  Marsupiocrinus,  Pwocrinus,  and  Periechocrinus ;  and 
besides  these  the  genera  Gyathocrinus,  Ichtkyocrimis,  Encalyptocrinus, 
Hapalocrinus,  and  Taxocrimis  make  their  first  appearance.  Cysti- 
deans  continue  to  occur,  and  the  genera  Lepadocriniu,  Placoqfstis, 
Pseudocrinug,  Pronocystis^  and  Schizocystis  are  specially  characteristic 
of  the  Silurian  period.  An  Echinid,  the  genus  Pakechintu,  makes 
its  appearance. 

Crustacea. — Trilobites,  though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in 
the  Ordovician,  continue  to  be  common,  most  of  the  species  belong- 
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ing  to  the  genera  Calymene,  Phacops,  Encrinunu  HarpeSj  AcidaspiSy 
Illasnusy  Homalonotus,  Lichas,  Cheirunu,  Proetus,  and  Deyphon^  the 
last  only  being  exclusively  Silurian. 

Besides  trilobites,  another  remarkable  and  extinct  order  of 
Crustacea  makes  its  appearance — the  Merostomata — with  the  genera 
Eurypterus,  PterygotuSy  Stylonurus,  Hemiasjnsy  and  Neolimulus. 

Brachiopoda  are  remarkably  abundant.  Most  of  the  Ordo- 
vician  genera  recur,  such  as  Lingula,  Mhis,  Leptcena,  Ehynchonella/^ 
Strop]io7thena,  and  Triplecia;  and  the  following  genera  make  their  first 
appearance :  Atrypa,  Athyris,  Choiietes,  DayiOj  Glasda^  Cyrtia,  Gyrtina, 
Pentamerus  (Conchidium),  Stricklandia,  Ehynchotretay  Eetzia  {Bhyn- 
cho9pira)y  and  Spirifer. 

liameUibranohia. — Members  of  this  class  also  become  more 
abundant  in  the  Silurian  period,  about  100  species  being  known 
in  England  belonging  chiefly  to  the  following  genera,  Cardioloj 
Cardiomorpha,  Ctenodontay  OrthoJiotuSy  ClMophoruSy  Grammysiay  Am- 
bonychiay  PterinoMiy  Gonocardiurriy  Lunulicardiuniy  and  Modiolopsis. 

Q-astropoda  are  also  fairly  numerous,  about  sixty  species 
being  known  from  the  English  Silurians.  Most  of  them  are 
referable  to  the  following  genera :  Pleurotomariay  Murchisoniaj 
Bellerophon^  Platychismay  TrochuSy  Omphnlotrochus  (Honostoma)y 
Cyclonemay  EunemOy  HolopeUy  Holopella,  Pkityceras  (  =  Acroculta)^ 
and  Siihuliies,  The  last  genus  is  noteworthy  as  possessing  a 
channelled  mouth,  all  the  rest  being  holostonious. 

Oephalopod€L — These  are  also  numerous,  and  include  species 
of  OrthoceroKy  PhragmoceroHy  GomphoceraSy  TrochoceraSy  LituiteSy  Cyrio- 
eerasy  Actinocermiy  and  AscoceraSy  the  last  being  only  known  as  a 
Silurian  form. 

Fishes. — The  earliest  remains  of  vertebrate  animals  hitherto 
found  in  Britain  occur  in  the  Ludlow  series,  and  are  the  remains 
of  fish  belonging  to  the  class  or  order  Agnatha.  The  chief  genera  are : 
Pteraspisy  Cephalaspisy  Auchenaspi^y  and  Scaphaspis  (all  Placoderms 
and  known  from  their  bony  dermal  plates),  Exfkeraspis  and  Onckus 
(spines),  and  shagreen-like  plates  referred  to  Sphagodus  and  Thelodus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Silurian  system  is  capable  of  subdivision 
into  zones  by  means  of  the  graptolite  faunas,  and  though  these  are 
not  equally  developed  in  all  localities  they  always  occur  in  the 
same  order  of  succession.  No  species  have  yet  been  recognised  in 
the  Upper  Ludlow  beds,  but  from  the  Aymestry  limestone  downward 
the  following  zones  have  been  recognised  : — 

"  Messrs.  Hall  and  Clarke  have  shown  that  many  of  the  Paleozoic 
Rhynchonellas  diflfer  from  the  Mesozoic  types,  and  are  more  properly  referred 
to  new  genera.  They  doubt  if  a  tnie  Khynchonella  existed  iu  Palieozoic 
times,  but  this  view  is  not  yet  accepted  in  England. 
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Lower 
Ludlow 


Wenlock 
Beds 


'Zone  of  Monograptus  leintwardinenis. 
f,  ,,  tumescens. 

fi  fy  Bcanicus. 

,1  I,  Nilssoni. 

,,  „  Vulgaris. 

Cyrtograptus  Lundgreni. 
rigidus. 
Lmnarssoni. 


Valentian 
(Llandovery)" 


a  it 

a  It 

f,  I,  symmetricus. 

,,  Monograptus  liccartonensis. 

y,  Cyrtograptus  Murchisoni. 

„  „  Grayae. 

,,  Monograptus 'crispus  and  M.  exiguus. 

I,  Rastrites  maximus. 

,,  Monograptus  spinigerus  and  Cryptograptus  cometa. 

„  ,,  gregarius. 

ff  Diplograptus  acuminatus  and  vesiculosus. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  other  fossils  which  are  specially 
characteristic  of  each  of  the  three  Silurian  series  or  divisions  : — 

Fossils  of  the  Llandovery  and  Valentian  Series 

Adinozoa,       Petraia  biua,  Lindstro^mia  subduplicata,  Pinacopora  Grayi. 

Hydrozoa.       (See  table  of  graptolite  zones). 

JEchinodemia.  Palaechinus  rhillipsi  (but  none  are  common). 

Crustacea.       Illfienus  semulus,  Pliacops  Weaver!,  Proetus  Stokesi. 

Braehiopoda,  Lingula  Crumcna,  Atrypa  hemispherica,  Meristella  crassa, 

M.  angustifrons,  Stricklandia  lens,  Pentamerus  oblongus, 

P.  undatus,  Orthis  reversa. 
Lamellibranchia.  Ctenodonta  Eastnori,  Orthonota  amygdalina,   and    O. 

inomata  (both  range  into  Wenlock). 
Oastropoda.     Turbo  tritorquatus,  Holopella  cancellata,   Omphalotrochus 

prenuntius. 
Cephalopoda.  Tretoceras  bisiphonatum,  Cyrtoceras  approximatum,  Ortho- 

ceras  conicum. 

Fossils  of  the  Wcnlodc  Series 

Actinozoa,       Acervularia  luxurians,  Arachnophyllum  typiis,  Strombodes 

diffluens,  Cyathophyllum  truncatum,  Omyphyma  turbina- 
turn,  Heliolites  interstinctus  (from  Bala),  H.  Grayi,  Favo- 
sites  gottlandicas. 

Hydrozoa,       (See  table  of  graptolite  zones). 

JSchinoderma.  Actinocrinus  (Glytocrinus  ?)  pulcher  (from  L.  Llandov.), 

Periechocrinus  moniliformis,  Crotalocrinus  nigosua,  Mar- 
supiocrinus  ciBlatus,  Lepadocrinus  quadrifasciatus. 

Cnistacea,       Illaenus    barriensis,    Phacops    caudatus    (A^al.     to    Lud*.), 

P.  Downingiie,  Calymene  Blumenbachii  (Bala  to  Lud.), 
Encrinurus  punctatus  (Bala  to  Lud.),  Lichas  anglicus 
(to  Lud. ). 

Brachiqpoda.  Atrypa    reticularis,     Pentamerus    galeatus,     Strophomena 

euglypha,  S.  rhomboidalis  (Llan.  to  Lud.),  Orthis  rustica, 
O.  elegantula  (Bala  to  Lud.)t  Spirifer  plicatellus,  Retzia 
Barraudi,  Rhynchonella  borealis,  Cyrtia  exporrecta. 
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Fosfila  of  thf  Lvdlov!  Series 

Port/era.         Ischadites  Kmnigi,  FavoNpangia  Ruthveni. 

Eckinodermn.  Ichthyocrinua  [lyriforiiila  (rrom  Wenlock).  Lnfworthara 
&lilt«Tii,  FaliEaster  Kuthveni,  I'alteocoma  Colvini. 

Crtiitacca,  Honialonotua  delfibmocephalua  (from  Wenl.),  H.  Knightr, 
Acidaspia  coronnU,  A.  Hu^heai,  PteryKotua  arcustos, 
EurypteruB  abbreviatus,  Hemiaapis  limuloidea. 

Braehiaj^n.  Pentamerua  Kniehti,  Dayia  navioula,  Bhynchonella  nacula 
[from  Val.),OrthUlunat».Cbonete8Btri»t4!lla  (and  v«r.l«t»), 
Diacina  nigata.  Lingiila  cornea.  L.  Lewitii  (from  AVenl  ). 

LaineUihranchia.  AticuU  Unnbyi  (from  Val.|.  Pterinfa  r«troflexa,  Cardiol  i 
striata,  and  C.  intemipta  (both  from  Wenl.),  Urthonot.i 
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Cephalopoda,  Orthoceras  buUatum,  0.  ludense,  Lituites  giganteas,  Ascoceras 

Barrandi. 
Pisces,  Scaphaspis    ludensis,    Cephalaspis    oruatus,    Auchenaspis 

Salten. 


Exposed  Areas  and  Geographical  Range 

In  South  Wales  the  SilurianB  emerge  from  beneath  the  over- 
lapping Old  Red  Sandstone  west  of  Narberth,  and  form  a  narrow 
strip  (the  beds  being  nearly  vertical)  for  a  long  distance  between 
the  Ordovician  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  areas.  Near  Builth  the 
dip  becomes  less,  and  the  Silurian  outcrop  widens  rapidly,  till 
in  the  Radnor  and  Clun  Forest  distiicts  it  is  from  12  to  25 
miles  wide.  Moreover,  a  prolongation  of  the  great  Caradoc  fault 
repeats  the  series  along  a  tract  extending  from  Presteign  by 
Wenlock  Edge  to  Coalbrookdale.  From  Radnor  the  main  outcrops 
run  through  Montgomery  and  surround  the  periclinal  dome  of  the 
Berwyn  Mountains ;  thence  they  pass  into  Denbighshire,  and 
occupy  the  country  between  the  valleys  of  Dee,  Clwyd,  and 
Conway. 

In  the  south-east  of  Wales  (Cardiff  and  Usk),  as  well  as  at 
Malvern  and  other  localities  in  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Stafiford,  the  Silurians  are  brought  up  again  to  the  surface  by 
anticlinal  or  periclinal  flexures,  forming  isolated  tracts  or  inliers, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  younger  rocks.  Silurian  rocks  have  also 
been  proved  to  occur  beneath  the  Cretaceous  beds  in  Hertfordshire ; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  very  considerable  sub- 
terranean extension  in  the  centre  and  east  of  England. 

In  the  Lake  District  the  Silurian  rocks  lie  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Ordovician  region  in  Westmoreland,  reaching  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Duddon  by  Coniston  Water  and  Windermere  to  the 
valley  of  the  Kent  north  of  Kendal,  occupying  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Lune  as  far  south  as  Kirkby  Lonsdale  in  Lancashire  (see 
map.  Fig.  32). 

In  Scotland  Silurians  occur  along  with  the  Ordovician  through- 
out the  southern  uplands.  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  beds  occur  in 
the  Pentland  Hills,  and  also  in  Lanark.  No  Silurian  rocks  have  yet 
been  found  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 


1.  Shropshire  and  Radnorshire 

We  shall  consider  this  district  to  embrace  all  the  country  lying 
between  the  valley  of  the  Severn  on  the  north-west  and  north  and 
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the  boundary  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  the  west  and  south- 
west. This  area  is  taken  first  because  it  is  that  in  which  the 
Silurian  sequence  was  first  established  by  Sir  E.  Murchison,  and 
includes  most  of  the  places  after  which  the  subdivisions  were  named, 
so  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  classical  and  typical  area. 
It  is  also  interesting  because  within  its  limits  the  more  calcareous 
facies  of  the  formation  can  be  traced  into  its  argillaceous  facies,  and 
because  it  exhibits  the  proofs  of  a  gi'eat  unconformity. 

The  northern  part  of  the  area  is  divided  into  a  western  and  an 
eastern  portion  by  the  intervening  tract  of  Ordovician  and 
Longmyndian'  rocks,  but  in  the  southern  part  the  Silurian  beds 
unite  to  form  a  broad  tract  of  country  extending  to  Clun,  Kington, 
Presteign,  and  Rhyader,  and  supporting  several  outliers  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone. 

The  general  strike  of  the  Silurian  rocks  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  the  prevalent  dip 
is  to  the  south-east.  The  succession  of  the  rock-groups  in  the 
Wenlock  and  Ludlow  district  is  shown  in  Fig.  44. 

Llandovery  Beds. — The  complete  series  of  Llandovery  Beds 
is  only  found  within  the  western  part  of  the  area  near  Rhyader  in 
Radnor,  and  has  recently  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  U.  Lapworth, 
from  whose  account  the  following  is  taken.^  He  describes  the 
Lower  Llandovery  under  the  name  of  the  Gwastaden  group,  the 
Upper  Llandovery  as  the  Caban  group,  and  the  Tarannon  shale  as 
the  Rhyader  pale  slates.  The  Gwastaden  beds  seem  to  succeed 
the  Bala  beds  without  any  break,  but  there  is  a  strong  unconformity 
between  the  Gwastaden  and  Caban  groups,  and  the  latter  is  over- 
lapped by  the  Rhyader  slates,  so  that  the  structure  of  the  district 
is  somewhat  complicated.  Fig.  43  is  one  of  the  figures  given  by 
Mr.  Lapworth,  and  is  a  diagrammatic  view  of  the  succession  and 
of  the  relations  of  the  rock-groups  when  faults  and  folds  are 
eliminated. 

He  estimates  the  thickness  of  the  Gwastaden  series  at  over  1000 
feet,  that  of  the  Caban  group  as  1500  (maximum) ;  that  of  the 
Rhyader  (Tarannon)  slates  is  not  given,  but  they  extend  over  a 
large  area  of  ground  between  Rhyader  and  Llanidloes,  where  they 
are  probably  1500  feet  thick,  so  that  in  this  district  the  Llandovery 
or  Valentian  series  has  a  total  thickness  of  nearly  5000  feet 

When  traced  eastward  or  south  eastward  the  Gwastaden  series 
are  found  to  thin  out  entirely  and  the  thickness  of  the  Caban  beds 
and  Tarannon  shales  is  greatly  reduced.  North-east  of  Builth 
they  form  quite  a  narrow  band  and  rest  unconformably  on  Llandeilo 
slates.  At  Corton  near  Presteign  coarse  brown  Llandovery  grits  rise 
from  beneath  purple  shales  which  are  probably  Tarannon  beds, 
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but  the  base  is  not  exposed.     When  the  group  a<;ain  emerges  on 
Shropshire  it  consists  of  the  following  members  : — 

Parple  shales  ( =  Taranuon  Shale)    .  .     200  to  400  feet. 

Pentamerus  limestone 30  to    40 

Basement  grits  and  conglomerates  .  .        0  to  120 


The  basement  beds  rest  unconformably  on  Ordovician,  Cambrian 
and  Longmyndian  in  different  parts  of  the  area,  varying  greatly  in 
thickness  and  in  places  thinning  out  altogether  so  as  to  leave  the 
overlying  limestone  in  contact  with  the  older  rocks.  Thus  the 
Pentamerus  limestone  is  really  a  sandstone  rendered  calcareous  by 
the  quantity  of  included  fossil  shells.  The  commonest  fossils  are 
Pentamerus  oblongus,  P.  undatus^  Stricklandia  lens,  Atrypa  hemisphericay 
Strophomena  pecten,  Encrinurus  punctoUus,  The  overlying  shales 
consist  in  the  Wenlock  district  of  purple,  red,  and  green  shales 
with  few  fossils,  and  are  distinguishable  by  their  colours  from  the 
overlying  Wenlock  shales. 

Wenlook  Seriea — These  beds  are  well  exposed  along  the 
tract  which  extends  from  Down  ton  to  the  river  Severn  at  Coal- 
brookdale,  where  they  form  the  escarpment  ridge  known  as  Wenlock 
Edge  (see  Fig.  44).  The  best  account  of  the  succession  here  found 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  Maw  in  1881  and  confirmed  by  Professor 
Lap  worth.  ^ 

The  lowest  barren  shales  of  Mr.  Maw  probably  include  the 
Tarannon  Shales,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  Wenlock  series  will 
not  be  more  than  200  feet  The  Buildwas  beds  are  exposed 
in  a  small  cliff  opposite  Buildwas  Abbey,  and  are  shales  which 
yield  an  immense  number  of  small  brachiopoda^  Orthis  bitobay  0. 
elegantula,  0.  Leunsij  0.  hybrida,  Leptcejia  aegmentum,  Nucleospira 
pisum,  and  Atrypa  Barrandi.  Mr.  Maw  considered  these  beds 
to  represent  the  Woolhope  Limestone  of  more  southern  localities. 
The  Tickwood  beds  are  shales  with  layers  of  nodular  limestone, 
the  shales  predominating  in  the  lower  part  and  the  limestones 
in  the  higher  part  below  the  massive  limestone  of  Wenlock  edge, 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins.     Fossils  are  abundant  in  these  beds. 

The  Wenlock  Limestone  is  well  exposed  at  Benthall  Edge  and 
in  quarries  near  Wenlock  ;  it  is  a  gray  earthy  limestone,  generally 
lying  in  thin  beds  with  shaly  partings,  and  is  highly  fossiliferous. 
Some  of  the  beds  appear  to  be  largely  made  up  of  corals  which 
weather  out  finely  in  the  spoil-heaps,  while  others  contain  quantities 
of  Brachiopoda  and  MoUusca.  The  first  100  feet  of  shales  above 
the  limestone  form  a  passage  from  the  Wenlock  to  Ludlow  beds, 
many  Wenlock  species  ranging  up  into  them,  while  they  also  contain. 
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Bhynchonella  lyiUoni,  StrophomeTia  furctllatOy  and  Chonetes  lepismOy 
which  are  Ludlow  forms. 

When  the  beds  are  traced  south-westward  to  Presteign  and 
Aymestry  the  Wenlock  Limestone  is  found  to  diminish  greatly  in 
thickness,  while  another  band  of  limestone  sets  in  for  a  space  at 
a  lower  level ;  this  is  the  Woolhope  Limestone  ;  but  when  the  beds 
are  traced  westward  from  Presteign  into  Radnor  both  these 
limestones  thin  out  and  leave  a  continuous  series  of  shales  and 
mudstones. 

The  subdivision  of  this  mudstone  series  was  practically  impos- 
sible so  long  as  lithological  differences  only  were  relied  upon  as 
a  means  of  classification,  but  in  1880  Professor  Lap  worth  drew 
attention  to  the  graptolite  fauna  of  these  beds,  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  "by  the  aid  of  the  lowly  graptolite  the  geologist  of 
the  future  will  be  able  to  read  off  the  natural  succession  "  of  the 
monotonous  Silurian  mudstones.  This  has  recently  been  accom- 
plished in  Radnorshire  and  West  Shropshire  by  Miss  G.  L.  EUes  ^ 
and  Miss  E.  M.  R.  Wood,''^  the  former  dealing  with  the  Wenlock 
succession  and  the  latter  with  the  Lower  Ludlow. 

The  country  round  Builth  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this 
graptolitic  facies  of  the  Wenlock  series,  and  Miss  EUes  has  shown 
that  it  contains  a  fauna  of  twenty -three  species  and  varieties  of 
graptolites,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  divided  into  six  zones. 
The  succession  of  the  beds  is  shown  in  Fig.  45,  which  is  taken  by 
permission  from  her  paper.  The  total  thickness  appears  to  be 
about  2500  feet,  but  there  are  two  partial  breaks  in  the  series, 
for  the  flagstones  of  zone  4  overlap  the  beds  below,  so  that  in  one 
place  they  rest  on  the  lower  part  of  zone  2,  and  again,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  upper  beds  of  zone  5  are  sometimes 
concealed  by  an  overlap  of  zone  6  {Cyrtograptus  Lundgreni)^  which 
represents  the  Wenlock  limestone. 

Ludlow  Series. — The  Lower  Ludlow  shales  consist  of  soft 
gray  sandy  shales,  often  showing  a  tendency  to  spheroidal  structure, 
and  their  total  thickness  is  about  900  feet  in  the  Wenlock  and 
Ludlow  district  In  the  Wenlock  area  they  do  not  contain 
graptolites,  but  have  yielded  many  other  fossils,  of  which  the 
following  are  some  of  the  commonest :  Lingvla  lata,  Bhynchonella 
WiUoni,  Bh,  nucula,  Lepteena  loevigata,  Chonetes  striatella.  At  the 
top  of  these  shales  there  are  some  beds  of  earthy  flagstone  which 
are  quarried  and  are  known  as  the  Leintwardine  flags ;  they 
contain  remains  of  starfish  (Lapworthura  and  Palaocoma),  large  Ortho- 
ceras,  and  Arthropods  of  the  genera  Pterygottte  and  Euryptents, 

The  Aymestry  Limestone  is  a  bluish  gray  earthy  limestone  of 
varying  thickness,  and  often  split  into  several  beds  by  intercalated 
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bands  of  shale  ;  at  Aymeatry  it  is  well  exposed  in  tlie  gorge  of  the 
river  LugKi  i^"-^  is  ^id  to  be  170  feet  tbick.  Its  commonest 
fossils  are  :  Lingula  Levjisi,  Pentamems  Knighti,  Rhy7ii:h<mella 
fl'ittom,  and  Dayia  ^lavieala.    The  map,  Fig.  46,  shows  the  outcrops 


of  the  Ludlow  beda  near  Leintwardiiie,  Ludlow,  and  Ayroestrj, 
and  is  borrowed  by  permission  from  Mias  Wood's  paper  above 
mentioned. 

The  Upper  Ludlow  shaiea  consist  principally  of  aoft  gray  sbaly 
toadstones,  generally  weathering  brown,  with  thin  layers  of  earthy 
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limestone.  They  are  well  exposed  near  Ludlow,  where  they  are 
probably  from  600  to  600  feet  thick,  and  they  contain  LinguUi 
minima,  Discina  rugata,  Orthis  luncUa,  Dayia  navicula,  and  HoTnalo- 
notus  Knighti,  At  the  top  of  these  mudstones  is  a  bed  of  greenish 
gray  argillaceous  sandstone  surmounted  by  greenish  laminated 
sandstones,  including  a  thin  layer  consisting  of  the  bones  and  spines 
of  fish  and  large  Crustacea ;  this  layer  is  known  as  the  '^  bone  bed," 
and  has  been  met  with  at  many  localities. 

The  bone  bed  is  succeeded  by  the  Downton  sandstone,  a  fine- 
grained and  thin-bedded  yellowish  sandstone,  which  is  quarried 
for  building  stone  at  Downton  Castle  near  Ludlow,  and  contains 
Lingula  cornea^  Pteraspis  Baixkdy  Eurypterus  lineatv^  and  other 
Merostomata.  This  is  about  80  feet  thick,  and  is  succeeded  by 
reddish  flagstones  and  olive  green  shales  which  yield  Lingula  cornea 
with  remains  of  fish  and  Crustacea.  The  highest  beds  are  purple 
sandstone  still  containing  Lingula  corneay  and  the  total  thickness 
of  the  group  is  believed  to  be  300  feet.^ 

The  Ludlow  series  maintains  a  similar  facies  as  far  as  Aymestry 
and  Presteign,  but  when  traced  into  Radnor  the  limestone  band  is 
reduced  to  a  few  thin  and  interrupted  layers,  some  beds  consisting 
mainly  of  Pentaments  Knighti  and  others  of  the  small  Dayia 
navicula.  But  at  the  same  time  graptolites  begin  to  be  abundant 
in  the  lower  shales,  and  the  graptolite  fauna  of  these  beds  has  been 
studied  by  Miss  £.  M.  R  Wood,  who  finds  that  near  Ludlow  and 
again  at  Bui  1th  the  Lower  Ludlow  shales  can  be  divided  into  five 
zones  by  means  of  the  graptolites,  the  descending  succession  being 
as  follows : — 

Feet. 
y  Zone  of  Monograptus  leintwardineTusis,  including  the 

Aymestry  limestone 400  to  500 

4.  Zone  oi  Monograptus  tumcscens 100  to  220 

3.  Zone  of  Monograptus  scanicus 250  to  100 

2.  Zone  of  Monograptus  Nilssoni    .....  \  „^^  .     .  ^^ 

1.  Zone  of  Monograptus  vulgaris /  ^^^  ^  ^ 

1060  to  1220 


In  the  country  round  Kington,  Clun,  and  Radnor  Forest  these 
graptolitic  shales  are  succeeded  by  a  great  thickness  of  brownish 
sandy  shale  with  beds  of  brown  flagstone  and  sandstone,  which  are 
shown  in  the  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  be  from  1700  to 
2000  feet  thick.  In  this  district,  therefore,  the  Ludlow  series 
appears  to  be  about  3000  feet  thick. 
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2.  South  Wales 


This  district  includes  the  continuation  of  the  main  outcrop 
through  Caermarthenshire  from  near  Llandovery  to  the  south-west, 
together  with  some  exposures  in  Pembrokeshire  and  the  inlying 
tracts  near  Cardiff  and  Usk. 

Llandovery  Series. — Near  the  town  of  Llandovery  both  the 
upper  and  lower  groups  of  this  series  are  well  developed.  The 
lower  group  is  about  1000  feet  thick  and  contains  many  fossils, 
such  as  Orthis  elegantvla  and  other  species,  Meristella  crasm; 
Pentamerus  ohlongus,  Stropkomena  pecten,  corals,  and  trilobitea  The 
upper  group  is  from  300  to  700  feet  thick  and  is  also  fossiliferoup, 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  species  being  common  to  both  groups. 
The  junction  of  the  two  groups  can  be  seen  at  Noeth  Grug,  and  is 
there  apparently  conformable,  but  the  upper  group  overlaps  the 
lower  elsewhere.  In  Pembrokeshire  they  crop  out  here  and  there 
from  beneath  the  overlapping  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  near  Haver- 
fordwest,® but  they  are  not  exposed  in  the  Cardiff  or  Usk  inliers. 

Wenlook  Series. — The  Llandoveries  are  succeeded  by  the 
Wenlock  shales,  but  as  the  lower  part  of  these  shales  is  overlapped 
by  the  higher  zones  (see  p.  148),  and  as  near  Llangadock  the  Lower 
Ludlow  shales  pass  over  part  of  the  Wenlock  series,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Miss  E.  M.  R.  Wood  (op.  cU,  p.  440),  the 
outcrop  of  the  Wenlocks  is  gradually  narrowed.  This  series, 
however,  reappears  in  the  inliers  of  Cardiff  and  Usk  (see  below). 

Ludlo'W'  Series. — The  Builth  type  of  Ludlow  beds  can  be 
followed  southward  to  Llangadock,  but  between  that  place  and 
Caermarthen  they  are  overlapped  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  In 
the  Cardiff  inlier  the  following  sequence  was  described  by  Professor 
Sollas.io 


TiUdlow, 
364  feet 


TGrit  bed  with  fish  remains. 
Uppr  Ludlow,   gray  and  brown  raudstones  with 
Orthis  lunata,  Cfumetes  striatella,  etc.    . 

Concealed  beds 

Lower  Ludlow,  sandstones  and  shalCsS  with  fossils 
'Calcareous  sandstones  with  thin  beds  of  limestone 
and  shale  (Wenlock  fossils)  . 
Wenlock,     Flaggy  sandstones  and  thin  bed  of  limestone 
Sandstones  and  shales      .... 
Massive  yellow  sandstones  (Rhymney  giit) 
^Greenish  gray  mudstones  and  sandstones . 


599  feet 


Feet. 


74 
140 
150 

38 
74 

107 
70 

310 


963 
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It  13  noticeable  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Ludlow  aeriea  is  here  very 
Bmall,  and  though  Mr.  Stiahan  has 
since  found  reason  to  include  in  it 
some  of  the  beds  placed  by  Mr. 
Sollas  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
still  these  can  oqI;  represeiit  the 
Downton  beds,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  Ludlow  proper  has  diminished 
from  1450  to  364  feet 

In  the  Uek  district  the  thickness 
of  the  combined  Ludlow  and  Wen- 
lock  series  so  far  as  exposed  is  abont 
1200  feet,  and  the  Wcnlock  Lnie- 
stone  is  more  defiDed,  and  in  places 
has  a  thickness  of  20  to  30  feet  of 
e  limestones. 


^    is  Z-The  EoKlern  IkUers 

^    i-f  These  are  all  inlying  tracts  of 

&    EC  no  great  width  brought  up  by  anti- 

JT  ffif  clinal  flexures  or  faulted  uptlirowe, 

I    •"  and  surrounded  by  tracts  of  newer 

I  rocks.      There    are    eight   of   tbeae 

K  inliers- — ^  those  of  Tortworth,  May 

I        ^  Hill,  Woolhope,  Malvern,  Abberley 

g    =-|  Hills,  Lickey  and  Rubery,  Dudley 

*    ||  Hills,  and  Walsall. 

g    1=  The  general  facies  of  the  beds  at 

I    tS  all  these  places  is  similar,  and  rc- 

g    I  £  sembles   in   the   main    that  found 

»    ij  "*"''    Ludlow   and    Aymestry,  the 

I    ^^  monotony  of  the  shales  and  mud- 

«  stones  being  broken  by  three  bands 

'.  of    limestone,    the    Woolhope,    the 

T  Wenlock,  and  the  Aymestry  lime- 

£     ,  ^  stones,  which  form  bold  escarpments, 

|J  and  give  rise  to  very  picturesque 

^t  scenery  (see  Fig.  47). 

Ji  The  roost  complete  succession  is 

■j-J  found  in   the  Malvern,  May  Hill, 

^  S.  and  Woolhope   areas,  and    it   will 

o^  suffice  to  give  some  account  of  the 
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first  of  these  The  Malvem  HiUs  consist  of  a  tract  of  Cambnan 
and  Pre  Cambnaa  rocks  (see  Firs.  48  and  49)  which  are  faulted  on 
the  eastern  side  against  Triassic  sandBtflnes,  so  that  the  Silnnan 
strata  are  only  exposed  on  the  western  side 


b.  Hay  UiJI  unaslone. 


Llandovery  Beds. — The  Lower  Llandovery  is  not  represented 
in  this  region,  the  lowest  beds  being  of  Upper  Llandovery  age  and 
known  as  the  May  Hill  sandstoDe.  This  group  ia  about  1000  feet 
thick,  and  consists  of  (1)  a  lower  set  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates 


High  Wood 


■j\         North  H 


of  gray  and  purple  colours  about  600  feet  thick,  and  yielding  the 
usual  fossils,  together  with  Clenodonla  Ea-ititori  and  Lingula  crumeno; 
(2)  an  upper  set  of  gray  laminated  Band^loneB  and  shales  front  330 
to  600  feet  thick  with  Penlainfruji  tent,  P.  ^mdattm,  etc.,  the  highest 
beds  being  shales  which  are  doubtless  e<iuivalent  to  the  Tarannon 
shales.  The  conglomerates  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Cambrian 
shales  where  these  are  exposed,  but  do  not,  according  to  Professor 
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Oroom,  pass  over  them  on  to  the  older  rocks,  as  formerly  supposed, 
but  are  elsewhere  faulted  against  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

The  Woolhope  Limestone,  with  a  thickness  of  from  20  to  50  feet, 
occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Wenlock  series.  The  thickness  of  the 
Wenlock  Shale  was  given  as  640  feet  by  Phillips,  but  may  be 
greater,  and  the  Wenlock  Limestone  consists  of  several  beds  from 
10  to  30  feet  thick  divided  by  shales,  so  that  it  includes  some  200 
to  280  feet  of  beds. 

The  Lower  Ludlow  and  the  Aymestry  Limestone  succeed,  but 
the  Upper  Ludlows  and  Passage  beds  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  Shropshire.  They  were  traversed  by  the  railway  at  Ledbury 
and  described  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Symonds,  who  recorded  the  following 


succession 


.11 


O.R.S.     Red  marls  and  sandstones. 
^      TGray  marls  and    sandstones  with  fish  remains  and 

^  2  I     Ling^ida  cornea 

;g  'S  -!  Purple  shales  and  sandstones  with  Lingida 
^  'S  I  Gray  shales  and  grit  {Cephalaspia) 

\^Red  and  mottled  beds  with  Lingula  and  PteraapU 

Yellow  (Down ton)  sandstone 

ITpper  Ludlow  shales 

Aymestry  limestone  (in  the  tunnel). 


Feet. 


20 

34 

8 

210 

9 

140 


The  base  of  the  Upper  Llandovery  is  only  exposed  at  one  other 
locality,  namely,  in  the  small  tract  of  the  Lower  Lickey  Hill  in 
Worcestershire,  where  it  rests  on  the  Cambrian  quartzite.  The 
May  Hill  and  Woolhope  inliers  are  periclinal  domes,  the  centres  of 
which  are  occupied  by  a  certain  thickness  of  May  Hill  beds,  while 
the  overlying  beds  dip  outwards  in  every  direction  and  the  lime- 
stones form  nearly  continuous  ridges  or  escarpments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  thickness  in  feet  of  the  several 
subdivisions  in  the  four  principal  districts  : — 


1 

— 

1 
Malvern. 

272 

May  Hill. 
? 

Woolhope. 
? 

Stafford  and 
Worcester. 

1 

Ledbury  shales 

Downton  sandstone 

?9 

70 

80 

1  Upper  Ludlow  shale 

140 

100 

180 

Absent 

'  Aymestry  limestone . 

,         30 

20 

20 

25 

i  Lower  Lndlow  shale 

700 

440 

660 

800 

1  Wenlock  limestone    . 

240 

220 

150 

160 

Wenlock  shale  . 

640 

900 

900 

800 

Woolhope  limestone 

50 

60 

50 

40 

May  Hill           V  Upper    . 
sandstone  \  Lower    , 

400 

200 

270 

1  ?150 

600 

200 

Not  seen 
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4.  North  Wales 

It  was  stated  on  p.  148  that  when  the  Shropshire  Silurians  are 
traced  westward  into  Eadnor  and  Montgomery  the  calcareous  bands 
die  out,  the  argillaceous  beds  increase  in  thickness,  and  arenaceous 
beds  appear  in  all  three  portions  of  the  series  ;  and,  further,  that  a 
lower  group  of  Llandovery  beds  makes  its  appearance  at  the  base. 
This  Radnor  facies  still  persists  when  the  beds  are  followed  northward 
from  the  valley  of  the  Severn  through  Montgomery,  Merioneth, 
and  Denbighshire,  and  the  general  succession  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

Ludlow — Denbigh  flags  and  grits  .     About      4000 

Wenlock — Moel  Fernabeds  .  ,,         1700 

TTarannon  shale  \ 

Valentian  ^  Graptolitic  mudstones  !-      .  ,,      600  to  900 

(  Corwen  grits  J 

This  succession  as  developed  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee  is  illus- 
trated by  the  section,  Fig.  50. 

Valentian. — We  prefer  to  use  this  name  for  the  equivalents 
of  the  Llandovery  beds  in  this  and  more  northern  districts  because 
they  present  such  a  different  facies  from  that  of  South  and  Central 
Wales.  The  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Llandovery  appears  to  be 
persistent  through  North  Wales,  but  it  is  of  small  thickness,  and 
the  Upper  Llandovery  is  absent,  or  represented  by  beds  which 
have  been  included  in  the  Tarannon  shale.  Near  Bala,  and  also 
at  Corwen  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  the  Himant  beds  (Upper  Bala) 
are  succeeded  by  gray  and  white  sandstones  with  bands  of  coarse 
and  pebbly  sandstone.  The  true  position  of  these  beds  was  first 
indicated  by  Professor  Hughes  in  1877,^2  and  they  are  stated  to 
be  from  50  to  300  feet  thick.  Fossils  are  rare  in  them,  but 
Meristella  crassa  and  Ptiitamirus  oblong^is  have  been  found.  They 
pass  up  into  soft  bluish  gray  or  black  shaly  mud  stones  which 
contain  Monograptus  gregariiis,  Mon.  tenuis^  and  Climacograptus 
normalis,  and  these  pass  up  into  pale  Tarannon  slates,  each  of  these 
divisions  being  about  300  feet  thick. 

The  palseontological  succession  has  been  made  out  more  fully 
near  Conway  by  the  Misses  Files  and  Wood,^^  as  follows  : — 

Tarannon  shales^  alternating  gray  shales  and  flags  containing  Mono- 
graptus exiguuSf  M.  turriculatus,  M.  pamiuSy  and  M.  r^mcinaius. 

Upper  Llandifverif,  gray  flags  with  thin  layers  of  black  shale,  which 
contain  graptolites,  includmg  Diplograptus  tamariscus,  Climacograptiis 
fwrmaliSf  Monograptiis  gregarius,  Jlastrites  peregrinus,  and  Ji,  maximus. 
The  base  is  not  seen. 
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The  authors  remark  that  the  part  of  the  Tarannon  Shales 
exposed  may  be  correlated  with  the  Lower  Gala  beds  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  upper  zone  of  Monograptiis  Graym  is  absent  or  concealed 
by  an  overlap  of  the  "Wenlock  shales. 

Wenlook  and  Iiudlo'w  Series. — The  most  accurate  and 
detailed  information  on  the  I'epresentatives  of  these  beds  in 
Denbighshire  is  found  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Philip  Lake  on  South 
Denbigh,^*  those  by  Professor  Hughes  on  the  Silurians  of  the 
valley  of  the  Cly  wd,^^  and  in  notes  by  Miss  Elles  and  Miss  Wood.^^ 
Combining  the  observations  and  correlations  of  these  authors,  we 
find  that  the  succession  may  be  generalised  as  follows : — 


Ludlow 
series, 
?  4000  feet 


Wenlock 
series, 
?  1700  feet 


"(5.  Gritty  sandstones  and  wavy  banded  concretionary  mud- 
stones  of  Moel  Ganol. 

5.  Gray  banded  mudstones  and  sandstones  with  Acidaspis 
Uughesi, 

4.  Nantglyn  flags  with  "AciinocrinuspulcJicr,"  lUiyncTwnella 
mtciUoj  Dai/ia  navicula,  Orthoceras  Sedgvncki,  O.prim- 
osvurriy  Cardiola  inUrmptay  and  Monograptiis  Nilssoni. 

'3.  Moel  Ferna  slates  with  Monograptus  priodon  and  M. 
Flemingi, 

2.  Pen-y-glog  grit  with  Meinstella  turnidOy  Strophomejia 
depresscL,  Phacops  sp.^  and  £ucrinites. 

1 .  Pen  -y-glog  slates  with  Cyrtograptus  Murchisoni,  Retiolites 
geinitzianus,  MoTwgraplus  priodon^  and  M,  vo7nerinus. 


The  slates  at  the  base  are  the  equivalents  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Wenlock  Shales,  and  the  same  fossils  have  been  found  in  beds 
overlying  the  Tarannon  Shales  near  Conway.  The  Moel  Ferna 
beds  must  include  the  representative  of  the  Wenlock  Limestone,  but 
they  yield  very  few  fossils.  The  Nantglyn  flags  represent  the 
Lower  Ludlow  beds,  and  Miss  Elles  has  recognised  two  zones  in 
them,  a  lower  zone  of  Monograptus  vulgaris  and  a  higher  one  of  M. 
Nilssoni.  In  the  valley  of  the  Dee  Mr.  Lake  found  some  micaceous 
flagstones  which  contain  Monograptus  leintwardensis  in  abundance, 
and  these  cannot  be  far  below  the  horizon  of  the  Aymestry  Lime- 
stone. This  zone  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  banded  beds  (No. 
5)  of  the  Clywd  valley  section,  but  has  not  yet  been  detected  there. 
In  South  Denbigh  the  highest  beds  occur  at  Dinas  Bran  near  Llan- 
gollen, and  have  yielded  Orthoceras  SedgioicJdy  Cucullela  coarctata, 
Dayia  navicula^  Chonetes  mini/nw^  and  other  fossils. 

The  series  is  incomplete  owing  to  the  unconformable  super- 
position of  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  but  it  probably  included  still 
higher  beds  comparable  to  those  of  Westmoreland,  for  fragments  of 
such  beds  occur  as  pebbles  in  the  basement  conglomerates  of  the 
Carboniferous  system. 
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5.   Westmoreland 

The  Silurian  sequence  in  the  north  of  England  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  North  Wales,  hut  it  is  much  more  complete, 
has  heen  more  fully  investigated,  and  the  heds  are  also  rather 
more  fossiliferous,  so  that  they  are  more  easily  subdivided.  For 
a  long  time  the  correlation  of  the  Westmoreland  groups  with  those 
of  Shropshire  and  Radnor  was  very  uncertain,  but  the  recent  studies 
of  graptolites  by  Messrs.  Marr  and  Nicholson  and  by  Miss  G. 
Elles  have  placed  the  comparison  on  a  sounder  basis. 

The  Westmoreland  succession  was  first  examined  and  described 
by  Professor  Sedgwick  ;  it  was  subsequently  mapped  by  the  officers 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Marr  and 
others.  The  following  is  the  classification  which  embodies  the 
results  of  all  these  workers. 

Valentian. — Where  the  sections  are  most  complete,  as  in 
Stockdale  and  at  Spengill,  there  are  no  arenaceous  beds  of  the 
Llandovery  type,  but  a  series  of  shaly  mudstones  resting  directly 
on  the  Ashgill  Shales  with  apparent  conformity.  In  some  parts  of 
the  area,  however,  the  lowest  shales  are  replaced  by  a  few  feet  of 
gritty  conglomerate.  The  ordinary  facies  is  known  as  the  Stockdale 
Shales ;  its  total  thickness  is  not  more  than  250  feet,  and  it  is 
divided  into  two  subgroups  :  (1)  the  Skelgill  Beds  ;  (2)  the  Browgill 
Beds.^^  By  the  Geological  Survey  the  groups  are  called  (1)  the 
Graptolitic  mudstones  and  (2)  the  Pale  slates. 

The  Skelgill  Beds  have  a  thickness  of  70  or  75  feet,  and  have  at 
the  base  a  thin  limestone  containing  Atrypa  JUxuosa,  succeeded 
by  shale  with  Dimorphograptus  confertus.  The  middle  beds  contain 
Monograpttis  gregartiis  and  Bastrites  peregrinusy  with  Encrinurus 
puncUUus  and  Phacaps  (jlaher.  The  higher  beds  yield  Monograptus 
spinigerus  and  M,  Clingani,  with  many  trilobites,  and  in  the 
Spengill  section  there  is  a  still  higher  band  containing  Bastrites 
maximus  in  abundance. 

The  Browgill  Beds  are  thicker  (about  140  feet)  but  less  fossil- 
iferous. They  are  divisible  into  three  parts :  (1)  a  zone  of  Mono- 
graptus turriculatus ;  (2)  a  zone  of  M,  crisptts ;  (3)  barren  shales 
and  grits. 

"Wenlook  Series. — The  beds  referable  to  this  stage  consist 
almost  entirely  of  flagstones,  shaly  in  the  lower  part,  gritty  above. 
They  are  thus  divisible  into  two  groups  : — 

i.  The  Brathay  Flags  are  bluish  laminated  flags  of  fine  grain 
about  1000  feet  thick,  and  are  comparable  with  the  Wenlock  Shale. 
They  contain  Oyrtograptus  Murchisoni^  Monograptus  priodon,  and 
M.  vomerinus. 
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ii.  Tlie  Coldwdl  Grits, — These  are  part  of  Mr.  Marr'a  "Cold well 
Beds/'  ^^  but  as  there  now  seems  little  doubt  that  the  lower  part  of 
these  beds  is  Salopian,  and  that  the  higher  part  is  of  Ludlow  age, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  lower  group  as  the  Coldwell 
grits,  and  of  the  higher  group  as  the  Coldwell  flags.  The  lowest 
beds  are  coarse  gray  grits,  and  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  zone 
of  CyrtograpttLs  Lundgreni  (see  p.  138).  The  "Middle  Coldwell 
Beds''  are  flaggy  calcareous  grits,  and  contain  many  species  of 
Orihoceras  with  Cardiola  interrupta  and  Fhacops  obtusicavdaltts^  but 
have  not  yielded  any  graptolites,  so  that  their  exact  position  is  some- 
what doubtful ;  but  we  may  regard  them  as  probably  of  Wenlock 
age.     The  total  thickness  of  the  Coldwell  grits  is  about  1500  feet. 

Ludlow  Series. — This  series  is  of  enormous  thickness  in  West- 
moreland, and  is  divisible  into  four  separate  stages  or  groups. 

i.  The  Coldwell  Flags  (or  Upper  Coldwell  Beds)  are  gray  gritty 
flags  from  1000  to  2000  feet  thick.  They  have  yielded  Mono- 
graptiis  colonus  and  ikf.  Rasmeri  with  Acidaspis  Hugkesiy  Phacops 
Stokesij  Aciinocrinus  pulcher,  Pterinaa  tetmistriataj  and  Tentaculites 
tenuisy  and  are  clearly  of  Lower  Ludlow  age. 

ii.  The  Gonislon  Grits. — These  represent  the  upper  grits  of 
Wales,  and  are  about  4000  feet  thick.  Fossils  are  rare,  but  Cardiola 
interrupta,  Pterincea  tenuistriata,  and  Orthoceras  subundulatum  occur, 
and  near  Sedbergh  there  is  a  band  of  coarse  grit,  about  1200  feet 
from  the  base,  which  contains  Dayia  navicular  Chonetes  lata,  and 
Orihis  lunattty  these  being  Ludlow  species,  and  reappearing  later  on 
in  the  higher  beds  of  the  same  area. 

iii.  Bannisdale  Slates. — These  beds  have  a  total  thickness  of 
about  5000  feet  The  lower  portion  consists  of  sandy  mudstones 
with  thin  beds  of  hard  sandstone.  Fossils  are  rare,  but  the 
presence  of  Monograptus  leintwardineiisis  throughout  indicates  that 
they  represent  the  higher  part  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  shales.  Other 
fossils  are  Orthoceras  primcevum,  0,  siibundulatum,  and  a  variety  of 
Calymene  Bluraenhachi  have  been  found.  The  higher  beds  consist 
of  bluish  thin-bedded  sandstones  with  subordinate  beds  of  shale,  con- 
taining Protaster  Miltoni,  Dayia  naviculay  Cucidlella  Gawdori,  Phacops 
Dov)ningi(By  and  other  fossils.  There  is  also  a  calcareous  band 
which  contains  Pakeaster,  Proetus  latifroTis,  and  Dayia  navicuUt,  and 
has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Aveline  'with  the  Aymestry  limestone. 
These  beds  are  about  1 200  feet  thick. 

iv.  The  Kirkby  Moor  Flags  are  massive  greenish  and  gray  sand- 
stones, with  calcareous  (fossiliferous)  bands,  passing  up  into  thin- 
bedded  flags.  This  group  is  more  than  2000  feet  in  thickness. 
FoBsils  are  abundant,  the  following  being  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic : — 
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Lingula  oomea.  Grammysia  cingulata. 

Discina  ru^ata.  Cyclonema  corallii. 

Spirifera  elevata.  Holopella  gregaria. 

Chonetes  lata.  Orthoceras  ludense. 

Orthonota  aniygdalina.  Lituites  ibex. 


6.  South  of  Scotland 

The  Silurian  succession  in  this  region  was  first  deciphered  by 
Professor  Lap  worth,  ^^  who  described  the  two  special  facies  exhibited 
by  the  rocks  of  Yalentian  age  near  Moifat  in  Dumfries  and  near 
Girvan  in  Ayrshire.  More  recently  the  whole  region  of  the 
southern  uplands  has  been  described  in  detail  by  Messrs.  Peach 
and  Horne.-^  The  Silurian  rocks  occupy  the  southern  half  of  the 
upland  region  in  a  broad  belt  from  20  to  30  miles  in  width, 
and  extending  from  the  Berwick  coast  on  the  east  to  that  of 
Wigtown  on  the  west.  On  the  northern  side  they  occur  as  isolated 
exposures  in  Ayrshire,  in  Lanark,  and  in  the  Pentland  Hills. 

Valentian. — In  Dumfries  and  the  central  belt  the  lowest  beds 
are  soft  black  shales,  known  as  the  Birkhill  Shales ;  they  lie 
conformably  upon  the  Hartfell  Shales  (Bala),  are  equivalent  to  the 
SkelgiU  Shales  of  Westmoreland,  and  are  of  about  the  same  thickness 
(140  feet).  (See  Figs.  35  and  36,  p.  119.)  They  ire  rich  in  grapto- 
lites,  and  are  divisible  into  the  following  zones : — 

UDDer  f^°^®  ^^  Rastrites  maximus. 
Bii-Siill]    »'      »'  Monograptus  spinigerus. 

I     ,,      ,,  Petalograptus  cometa. 
Lower   I    "      ..  Monograptus  gregarius. 
Birkhill  I    »•     "  l^iplograptus  venculosus. 

l^    ,,     ,,  Diplograptua  acaminatus. 

These  shales  are  succeeded  by  a  thick  series  of  sediments,  from 
3000  to  4000  feet,  which  are  called  the  Gala  group  by  Professor 
Lap  worth,  and  have  been  divided  by  the  Survey  into  the  following : — 

3.  Hawick  beds.     Shales,  flags,  etc.,  few  fossils. 

2.  Queensberry  grits.     Massive  grits  with  some  layers  of  shale  but  few 

fossils. 
1.  Abbotsford  flags.     Flags  and  shales  with  Monograptus  turriciUaius, 

M.  crispua,  M.  exigmis,  etc. 

In  the  Girvan  area  the  Birkhill  shale  is  represented  by  a  much 
thicker  series  of  a  Llandovery  type,  the  lower  beds  containing 
Lower  Llandovery  fossils  and  ihe  upper  beds  including  a  limestone 
with  many  fossils,  such  as  Pentamerus  ohUmgus,  Stricklandia  lensy 
Illcenus  cemviuSy  and  Phacops  Stokesi.  Above  this,  and  representing 
the  Gala  group,  are  the  Penkill  beds,  with  a  thickness  of  1000 
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feet,  the  topmost  of  these  being  mudstones  containing  Cyrtograptus 
GrayoR. 

SaJopian. — In  the  main  belt  the  Qala  group  is  succeeded  by 
the  Riccarton  Beds,  a  series  of  conglomerates,  grits,  mudstones,  and 
shales  from  1000  to  1500  feet  thick,  and  containing  CyrtograptiLs 
Murehisoni,  Mcmograptus  vomerinus,  and  M,  priodon.  At  Raeberr}' 
near  Kirkcudbright  there  are  stiU  higher  beds,  consisting  of  green 
marls  with  limestone  nodules,  which  are  either  highest  Wenlock  or 
possibly  of  Ludlow  age. 

In  the  Girvan  area  the  representatives  of  the  AYenlock  Beds 
consist  largely  of  unfossiliferous  flagstones,  and  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  series  is  exposed.  This  is  divided  into  two  groups  by  Professor 
Lapworth.  The  lower  or  Bargany  group  consists  of  fine  thin  bedded 
flagstones  with  interstratified  shales,  and  has  a  thickness  of  about 
700  feet,  the  only  fossils  being  the  graptolites  Monograptus  acus  and 
M.  priodon.  The  higher  group  he  called  the  Straiton  Beds,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  olive-green  flags  well  seen  at  Drumyork,  succeeded 
by  shales  containing  Monograptm  vomerinus,  Cardiola  fibrosa, 
Orikonota  truncata,  and  other  fossils.  The  highest  beds  seen  are 
purplish  grits  and  conglomerates  which  pass  beneath  Carboniferous 
sandstones,  the  exposed  thickness  of  the  Straiton  group  being 
about  900  feet 

The  highest  beds  referable  to  the  Wenlock  series  are  well 
exposed  in  Lanark,  where  they  are  no  less  than  2200  feet  thick 
(see  table  below),  and  yet  do  not  include  any  beds  comparable  to 
those  near  Straiton  ;  hence  there  seems  to  be  a  gap  in  the  succession, 
and  the  full  thickness  of  this  series  in  Scotland  is  not  yet  known. 

Ludlo'W  Series. — These  beds  are  not  found  in  the  main  belt 
nor  in  the  Girvan  district,  but  only  in  Lanark  and  the  Pentland 
Hills,  where  the  following  succession  has  been  recognised  : — 


Downton 
and  Lud- 
low Beds 


'Chocolate  coloured  sandstones  .  .  .  ^  Feet. 
Conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles  .  .  .  I^o^^-. 
Mudstones  and  shales  with  lish  and  eurypterids  C-^^^^ 
Red  and  yellow  sandstones  and  mudstones       .  J 

.Red  and  green  shales  with  Flatyceras  simulans      1480 

(Brown  sandstones  with  Ortkoceras  . 


j  Brown  sandstones  with  Ortkoceras  .  .  .  '^ 
wit  I  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^y  shales  and  mudstones  .  .  I 
V\  enlock      J  Passive  sandstones  and  grits  .        .  .    > 


I  Green,  red,  and  purple  shales  with  eurypterids    I 


-2200 

,       ,         ^     ^  idth  eurvuterids    I 

I^Starfish,  crinoids,  and  corals  . 

The  beds  which  are  bracketed  as  having  a  thickness  of  2700  feet 
were  formerly  grouped  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  are  regarded 
by  the  Geological  Survey  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Downton  and 
Ledbury  beds.  They  include  a  band  of  shales  which  has  yielded 
many  remains  of  fish  and  Merostomata.     The  fish  fauna  is  of  great 

M 
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interest,  as  two  of  the  genera  belong  to  a  family  which  has  hitherto 
been  known  only  from  scales;  these  genera  are  Tlielodus  and 
Lanarkiay  belonging  to  the  family  GcelolepidcBy  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Traquair,  are  nearly  related  to  the  Pteraapidce,  although 
they  have  superficial  resemblances  to  the  sharks.  Other  new 
genera  found  in  these  beds  are  Ateleaspts^  Birkenia,  and  Lamniug. 
The  Merostomata  include  species  of  Stylonurm  and  Eurypterusy 
and  the  Crustacean  Ceratiocaris  is  also  present.  The  underlying 
Ludlow  shales  have  yielded  the  earliest  British  arachnid  in  the  form 
of  a  scorpion  (Pakeophoniis),  a  genus  first  described  from  remains  in 
the  Silurian  of  Qottland  (Sweden). 

7.  Ireland 

Rocks  of  Silurian  age  succeed  the  Ordovician  series  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  ;  they  may  be  '(described  as  exhibiting  two  different 
facies,  the  one  comparable  with  the  Scotch  type  and  the  other  with 
the  Llandovery- Wenlock  type. 

Eastern  Facies. — Valentian  rocks  of  the  Birkhill-Gala  type 
occur  in  the  north-eastern  and  central  counties,  and  probably  they 
extend  under  the  whole  of  Central  Ireland  down  to  the  coast  of 
Waterford.  Kocks  having  the  same  general  character  as  the 
Birkhill  shales  and  Gala  series  of  Southern  Scotland  range  through 
the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan  ;  it  has 
in  fact  been  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  which  was 
coloured  as  "^  Lower  Silurian ''  on  the  older  geological  maps  of 
Ireland  consists  of  Valentian  rocks.21  The  older  beds  (Birkhill 
shales)  occur  chiefly  along  the  north-west  border  of  the  area,  and 
have  yielded  the  characteristic  graptolites,  Diplograptus  folium, 
MonograpttLS  gregariuSy  M.  Sedgwickiy  and  Rastrites  mcwimiuf. 
South  of  this  zone  are  rocks  of  Gala  type  containing  Monograptus 
priodoUy  M.  turriculatuSy  and  M.  riccartonermsy  while  in  County  Louth 
there  are  rocks  cohiparable  to  the  Riccarton  group  with  Wenlock 
fossils. 

Graptolitic  Valentian  beds  have  also  been  found  near  Pomeroy 
in  Tyrone,  and  again  far  to  the  south-west  in  Clare,  Tipperary,  and 
Waterford,  where  large  inliers  of  Silurian  and  Ordovician  rocka 
are  brought  up  by  anticlinal  domes  from  beneath  the  Old  Red 
Sandstones. 

Western  Faoies. — In  the  district  lying  between  Lough  Mask 
and  Eillary  Harbour  (County  Mayo),  and  again  in  the  Dingle  pro- 
montory of  Kerry,  there  are  thick  developments  of  the  whole 
Silurian  system,  and  here  the  deposits  give  evidence  of  the  close 
proximity  of  land. 

In  Mayo  the  lowest   beds  are  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
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shales,  the  conglomerates  containing  pebbles  of  the  Pre-Cambrian 
schists  and  quartzites,  which  lie  to  the  southward  in  Connemara^ 
while  the  finer  beds  have  yielded  Atrypa  Jiemispherica,  lllcmus 
Bowmanniy  Encrinurics  punctattiSy  and  other  fossils.  These  beds  are 
overlain  by  sandstones  and  shales  containing  Wenlock  fossils,  and 
these  are  succeeded  by  the  Salrock  beds,  red  shales  with  red  and 
green  grits,  some  of  which  are  full  of  small  lAnguUe  (L.  SyTnandsi), 
with  Pterincea  retroflexa  and  Trochics  multitorquatiLSy  and  may  be  of 
Ludlow  age. 

In  the  Dingle  promontory  the  ascending  succession  is  as 
follows :  22 — 

(1)  Smerwick  beds,  a  thick  series   of  red,  green,  and  yellow 

sandstones  with  bands  of  conglomerate  ;  fossils  rare,  but 
Atrypa  liemispherica  and  others  have  been  found  at  certain 
localities. 

(2)  Ferriters  Cove  beds,  greenish  sands  and  shales  with  bands  of 

red  sandstone  ;  these  beds  are  2500  feet  thick  and  contain 
fossils  of  Wenlock  species. 

(3)  Croaghmarhin  beds,  hard  brown  calcareous  grits  with  Fen- 

tamerus  Knighti  and  other  Ludlow  fossils.  These  dip 
southward  at  a  high  angle  and  pass  below  a  great  series 
of  green  and  purple  grits  and  shales,  which  are  known  as 
the  Glengariflf  grite,  and  believed  to  be  of  Devonian  age. 
See  Fig.  62,  p.  193. 

Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Rocks 

The  only  district  in  England  where  volcanic  rocks  are  associated 
with  Silurian  strata  is  that  of  Tortworth  in  Gloucestershire. 
Though  the  existence  of  igneous  rocks  had  long  been  known,  it  is 
only  quite  recently  that  they  have  been  carefully  examined  and 
proof  obtained  of  their  being  really  contemporaneous  with  the  beds 
in  which  they  occur.  Professors  Lloyd  Morgan  and  H.  S.  Rey- 
nolds 23  have  shown  that  there  are  two  sheets  of  basaltic  andesite  ; 
the  lower  sheet  underlies  rocks  with  Upper  Llandovery  fossils,  and 
the  upper  sheet  appears  to  lie  between  the  Llandovery  and  a  lime- 
stone of  Wenlock  age,  and  both  have  associated  ash  beds. 

The  only  other  tract  in  the  British  Isles  where  evidences  of 
Silurian  vulcanicity  are  known  to  occur  is  in  Ireland  in  the  Dingle 
promontory  of  Kerry.  The  best  sections  are  in  the  cliffs  near 
Clogher  Head,  where  the  interstratification  of  the  lavas  and  tuffs 
with  the  fossiliferous  Wenlock  beds  is  beautifully  exposed.  Sir  A. 
Qeikie  describes  the  lavas  as  nodular  feUites,  the  nodules  being 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  the  associated 
pyroclastic  rocks  vary  from  fine  pumiceous  tuffs  to  coarse  agglomer- 
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ates.  One  of  these  beds  is  a  coarse  agglomerate  about  15  feet 
thick,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  felsite  embedded  in  calcareous 
sandstone  which  is  full  of  the  casts  of  brachiopods,  crinoids,  and 
corals.  The  district  has  been  recently  examined  by  Messrs.  S.  H. 
Reynolds  and  C.  T.  Gardiner,  who  kindly  inform  me  that  some  of 
the  lavas  are  rhyolites,  and  that  all  are  of  acidic  character. 

From  these  facts  we  learn  that  a  volcano  existed  in  this  part  of 
the  Silurian  sea,  and  that  from  time  to  time  it  burst  into  eruption, 
pouring  forth  lava  streams  and  ejecting  showers  of  stones  and  ashes, 
which  fell  into  the  surrounding  sea  and  were  spread  out  on  its 
floor,  while  between  eacli  epoch  of  eruption  marine  sediments  of 
the  usual  kind  were  greatly  accumulated. 

Continental  Equivalents 

Rocks  of  Silurian  age  occur  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Bohemia, 
Thuringia,  Carinthia,  Belgium,  north-west  of  France,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  Spain.  We  shall  only  refer  briefly  to  those  in  Scandinavia, 
Russia,  Bohemia,  and  France. 

Scandinavia. — The  Silurian  series  of  Scandinavia  has  been 
compared  with  those  of  Britain  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Marr,^*  and  the  follow- 
ing account  is  taken  chiefly  from  his  description.  The  principal 
districts  in  which  the  rocks  occur  are  Christiania,  Scania,  Dalecarlia, 
Westrogothia,  and  Ostrogothia.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
total  thickness  of  the  series  in  Scania  (some  5000  feet)  is  much 
greater  than  the  Scandinavian  Silurians  were  fonuerly  credited 
with.     In  the  other  districts  it  is  less  than  1000. 

The  basement  beds,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Marr,  do  not  always 
rest  on  the  same  member  of  the  Ordovician  system,  so  that  there 
are  local  unconformities  in  Sweden  as  in  Britain.  At  the  base 
there  is  sometimes  a  conglomerate  (as  near  Christiania),  but  in 
Sweden  the  base  is  a  calcareous  grit  or  gritty  limestone  overlain  by 
shales  containing  Mon.  lobiferus,  which  contain  Llandovery  trilobites 
and  brachiopods  with  some  graptolites,  thus  exhibiting  a  kind  of 
intermediate  facies  between  our  Llandovery  and  Birkhill  types. 

The  Lobiferus  beds  are  succeeded  by  the  Retiolites  (or 
CyrtograpttLs)  shales,  which  correspond  with  our  Wenlock  shales, 
and  present  a  succession  of  graptolite  zones  that  closely  correspond 
with  those  established  by  Miss  Elles  at  Ludlow  and  Builth,  the 
highest  being  the  zone  of  Cyrtogrwptus  Lwidgreni,  and  therefore 
probably  the  equivalent  of  our  Wenlock  limestone. 

The  Gardiola  shales,  which  consist  of  shales  with  lenticular  beds 
of  limestone  and  are  3000  feet  thick,  must  represent  our  Lower 
Ludlow,  for  they  contain  the  characteristic  graptolites  Monograptus 
scanictiSy  M.  Nilssoni,  M.  colonu$  and  M.  bokemicus.     At  the  top  is 


Down  ton 
and 
Ludlow 
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a  fossiliferous  limestone  with  Homcdonotus,  corals,  and  brachiopods, 
which  seems  to  be  homotaxial  with  our  Aymestry  limestone,  and 
still  higher  is  a  sandstone  that  is  comparable  with  the  Downton  beds. 
Thus  in  Scania  the  important  sequence  of  Cambrian  and 
Ordovician  rocks  (see  pp.  91  and  124)  is  continued  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 
'Yellow  sandstone  of  Kaerrstorp        .        .  800 

'  Green  shales  and  limestone       .        .        .        .400 

(Cardiola  shales 8000 

Wenlock    =  Cyrtograptus  shales 600 

Ti     J  TLobifenis  beds  (with  graptolites)!  ^^^nn 

LlandoveryJThin  gritty  limestone  /   '        •        '  ^^00 

The  Isle  of  Qottland  is  wholly  composed  of  Silurian  strata, 
consisting  chiefly  of  limestones,  oolite,  and  marls  full  of  fossils. 
The  base  is  not  seen,  but  the  beds,  exposed,  although  only  about 
200  feet  thick,  include  representatives  of  the  Llandovery,  Wenlock, 
and  Ludlow  series. 

Russia. — In  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  the  whole  system 
is  similarly  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  less  than  300  feet,  and  yet 
all  three  stages  are  represented.  The  beds  consist  of  soft  horizontal 
and  unaltered  strata,  chiefly  marls  and  limestones,  the  general  aspect 
of  which  is  like  that  of  our  Secondary  rocks. 

Bohemia. — In  this  region  the  Silurians  have  a  greater  thickness 
(2000  to  3000  feet),  and  present  a  complete  sequence  of  highly  fossil- 
iferous  rocks.  They  were  made  famous  by  the  laborious  researches 
of  Barrande,  and  his  subdivisions  have  been  correlated  with  the 
British  sequence  by  Mr.  Marr,  to  whose  paper  the  reader  is  referred. ^^ 

France. — Silurian  rocks  occur  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
Languedoc,  and  the  following  account  of  the  succession  found  in 
Brittany  is  taken  from  that  by  Professor  Barrois.^*  He  notes  that  in 
this  area  the  Silurian  has  the  character  of  a  carbonaceous  slate 
formation,  that  brachiopods  and  trilobites  are  seldom  found,  but 
that  graptolites  are  abundant  and  that  cherts  with  radiolaria  also 
occur.  It  is  clearly  a  deep-water  facies  of  the  Silurian,  just  as  the 
Moffat  series  is  a  deep-water  facies  of  the  Ordovician.  The  highest 
beds  are  absent  by  erosion,  and  the  following  is  the  succession  found 
in  descending  order  : — 

^5.  Cardiola  slates. — Poor  in  fossils  except  where  there  are  layers  of 
calcareo  -  siliceous    nodules    containing    Orthoceras    styloideurHy 
Cardiola  inUrrupiOy  and  other  Lamellibranchs. 
4.  Slates  of  Menardais    with   RetiolUes  geinUzianuSy    MonograptMS 
vomeriniLSf  M.  riccarto^iensis. 
§  /-S.  Ampelites  of  Polign^viith.  Man,  spiralis  KTi^  Cepltalograptus  folium, 
'•^  [2.  Phtanites  of  AnjoUy  laminated   chert  beds  with   radiolaria  and 
jg  'j         graptolites  {Jiastrites  and  Mon.  lobiferas), 
^  [l.  Fine  sandstones  and  shales  without  fossils. 
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Physical  and  Geographical  Conditions 

We  have  seen  that  in  some  districts  the  Silurian  deposits 
succeeded  the  Ordovician  without  any  break  or  sign  of  disturbance, 
while  in  others  great  disturbance  and  upheaval  took  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period,  followed  by  renewed  subsidence, 
during  which  the  materials  gained  from  the  land  tracts  were  quietly 
spread  over  the  sea-floor,  and  that  finally  a  general  incoming  of 
sandstones  indicates  a  general  elevation  of  the  whole  British  region 
and  a  narrowing  of  the  areas  of  deposition. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  testimony  aflbrded  by  the  characters  of 
the  sediments  in  different  places  during  Valentian  and  Wenlock 
times  in  respect  to  the  relative  depth  of  water  and  distance  from 
land.  Thus  we  find  that  deep-water  deposits  occur  in  Brittany, 
over  Central  and  Eastern  Ireland,  and  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  conglomerates  and  sandstones 
indicative  of  shallow  water  and  of  the  nearness  of  land  occur  in 
Wales  and  Central  England,  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  in 
Ayrshire. 

No  Silurian  rocks  emerge  from  beneath  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Central  or  Northern  Scotland,  and  this  absence,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  final  plication  and  metamorphism  of 
the  older  Palseozoic  rocks  of  the  Highlands  dates  from  before  the 
epoch  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  after  that  of  the  Arenig, 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  this  great  terrestrial  disturbance 
was  accomplished  either  just  before  or  during  the  course  of  the 
Silurian  period  ;  this  conclusion  finds  confirmation  in  the  structure 
of  the  north-west  of  Ireland. 

The  outcome  of  these  disturbances  seems  to  have  been  the 
elevation  of  a  large  mass  of  continental  land  over  the  region  of  the 
north  Atlantic,  and  the  formation  of  a  series  of  mountain  ranges 
which  had  a  general  trend  from  south-west  to  north-east,  the 
borders  of  this  land  running  through  the  north-west  of  Ireland, 
the  central  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  thence  across  the  North  Sea 
into  Norway. 

The  conglomerates  and  other  Valentian  rocks  in  Ayrshire  were 
probably  formed  off  a  part  of  this  land,  either  against  the  shore  of 
a  promontory  projecting  from  it,  or  round  a  set  of  islands  not  far 
from  the  main  coast-line. 

Farther  south,  over  Central  England  and  the  Welsh  borders, 
was  an  island  of  some  size.  We  have  seen  that  the  Ordovician 
period  closed  with  a  fresh  upheaval  of  land  in  this  area,  and  that 
for  a  portion  of  Llandovery  time  this  land  yielded  much  detritus, 
which  was  spread  out  round  ita  western  shores  in  the  form  of  the 
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deposits  which  we  call  the  Lower  Llandovery.  During  Upper 
Llandovery  time  this  land  slowly  sank  again  and  was  covered  by 
Silurian  sediments. 

There  remains  only  to  consider  whence  came  the  great  quantity 
of  sand  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  Wenlock  and 
Ludlow  rocks  of  North  Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  Southern  Scotland. 
The  total  thickness  of  these  rocks  in  Westmoreland  is  14,500  feet, 
and  though  there  is  no  district  in  Scotland  where  the  succession  is 
complete,  the  series  there  may  originally  have  been  equally  thick. 
In  North  Wales  there  is  5700  feet  without  a  top.  Some  of  the 
material  may  have  come  from  the  land  to  the  north,  but  Westmore- 
land is  130  miles  south  of  the  Central  Highlands,  and  North  Wales 
is  about  200  miles  away,  which  seems  a  great  distance  for  coarse 
sand  to  be  carried. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  where  this  14,500  feet  of  sediment  could 
have  been  brought  from,  unless  it  came  from  an  easterly  direction. 
It  is  possible  that  the  land  which  existed  over  Central  England 
in  Llandovery  time  was  only  the  south-western  extremity  of  a 
larger  and  higher  mass  of  land  which  occupied  a  position  in  what 
is  now  the  North  Sea,  and  that,  though  the  promontory  was  sub- 
merged in  Wenlock  times,  the  mainland  remained  above  the  sea 
throughout  the  whole  period  and  rose  into  lofty  ridges,  whence 
was  swept  down  the  sand  and  silt  that  was  piled  up  to  such  a 
thickness  in  Westmoreland. 

Silurian  rocks  of  Westmoreland  type  are  exposed  in  the  upper 
part  of  Ribblesdale  in  West  Yorkshire,  but  we  have  no  knowledge 
at  present  as  to  their  farther  eastward  extension.  The  only  other 
facts  which  tend  to  confirm  the  above  supposition  are  that  the 
general  trend  of  the  supposed  land  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  north- 
western land,  and  that  further  uplifts  having  the  same  general 
trend  took  place  in  the  succeeding  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
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CHAPTER  X 

DEVONIAN   AND   OLD    RED   SANDSTONE   SYSTEM 

General  Clamfication  and  Subdivisions 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that^  where  complete  sections  are 
found,  the  Silurian  rocks  pass  upwards  into  a  thick  series  of  red 
sandstones  (England  and  Scotland),  or  into  an  equally  thick  series 
of  gray  and  purple  grits  (Ireland).  It  will  be  shown  in  a  future 
chapter  that  the  marine  carboniferous  rocks  always  rest  upon  a  set 
of  red  and  yellow  sandstones,  which  often  repose  unconformably 
upon  some  of  the  more  ancient  Palseozoic  strata.  The  marine  fauna 
of  the  Silurian  dies  out  at  the  base  of  the  red  sandstones,  and 
when  we  reach  the  next  marine  fauna — that  of  the  Carboniferous 
system — it  is  totally  different  from  the  preceding,  so  that  a  long 
period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
era  and  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous. 

The  groups  known  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  Glengariff  grits  or  Dingle  beds  in  Ireland,  are 
clearly  some  of  the  rocks  which  were  formed  in  this  interval ;  and 
if  these  were  the  only  records  of  this  portion  of  geological  time,  we 
might  find  it  convenient  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  beds  which 
succeed  the  Silurian  series  in  conformable  sequence  as  belonging  to 
the  Silurian  system. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  strata  which  are  interposed  between 
the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems.  In  Devonshire,  and  in 
many  localities  in  Europe,  there  is  a  thick  series  of  rocks  contain- 
ing a  marine  fauna  which  is  evidently  of  intermediate  age  ;  further, 
in  Qermany  the  stratigraphical  proof  of  their  interposition  between 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  is  complete.  It  is  this  marine 
series  which  must  be  taken  as  the  normal  type  of  the  Intermediate 
system,  and  any  freshwater  deposits  which  can  be  shown  to  be  of 
the  same  age  must  be  treated  as  local  contemporaneous  or  homotaxial 
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strata.  In  America  also  both  types  of  the  Devonian  system  are 
present. 

The  Devonian  system  was  established  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison 
in  1839  becanse  they  found  in  Devon  a  great  series  of  rocks 
containing  a  special  assemblage  of  fossils,  and  they  divided  this 
Devonian  system  into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  groups ;  the 
convenience  of  this  division  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  continental  geologists. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  elsewhere  occupies  the  position 
of  the  Devonian  system,  is  believed  to  be  of  lacustrine  or  estuarine 
origin.  It  has  been  divided  into  a  lower  and  upper  series,  with 
a  middle  series  in  Wales,  but  in  Scotland  there  is  a  marked  uncon- 
formity between  the  upper  and  lower  series,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  upper  series  is  really  of  Devonian  age.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  may  be  correlated 
with  the  Lower  Devonian,  that  the  Middle  Devonian  was  formed 
during  the  time  represented  by  the  unconformity  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  whether  any  part  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  is 
really  of  Devonian  age  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  results  of 
further  researches  in  North  Devon. 

The  student  will  understand  that  the  rocks  belonging  to  this 
system  require  further  investigation,  and  that  our  nomenclature 
stands  in  need  of  alteration  ;  the  cumbrous  designation  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  should  be  relinquished,  and  a  new  name  should  be 
found  for  the  estuarine  Devonians,  while  it  must  be  ascertained 
how  much  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  can  be  correlated  with 
the  Upper  Devonian  of  Devon. 

A  Devonian  Life 

In  Britain  the  only  surface  exposures  of  marine  Devonian  rocks 
occur  in  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall ;  they  occupy  the  northern 
parts  of  Devon  and  Somerset  between  Morte  Bay  and  the  valley  of 
the  Tove,  as  well  as  the  outlying  tract  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  east 
of  that  valley.  Dipping  southward  beneath  the  central  Carbonifer- 
ous area,  they  reappear  in  South  Devon  and  North  CornwaD. 

The  strike  of  these  rocks  is  nearly  due  east  and  west^  and  this 
appears  to  be  maintained  in  their  subterranean  extension  through 
the  south  of  England,  for  rocks  with  the  same  Devonian  fossils 
have  been  met  with  in  borings  beneath  the  Cretaceous  beds  which 
underlie  London  and  Essex.  They  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
same  position  in  Belgium,  and  they  emerge  again  to  the  surface 
in  the  Ardennes,  so  there  is  every  probability  of  their  being  con- 
tinuous across  the  intermediate  areas. 
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Life  of  the  Period 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Devonian  fauna  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  those  of  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous.  Most 
of  the  characteristic  Silurian  genera  become  extinct  in  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Devonian,  while  in  the  Middle  and  the  Upper 
Devonian  many  genera  which  are  prominent  members  of  the 
Carboniferous  fauna  make  their  appearance.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  brachiopods,  for  all  the  Lower  Devonian  genera 
are  found  in  the  Silurian,  while  all  those  in  the  Upper  Devonian 
range  into  the  Carboniferous. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  genera  which 
survive  from  the  Silurian  period,  and  of  the  more  important  genera 
which  make  their  first  appearance  in  Devonian  rocks. 

Among  Aotinozoa,  AcerwJaria,  Alveolites,  CycUhophyllum, 
CysHphyllum,  Favosites,  Heliolites,  StroinbodeSj  Plasmopora,  and 
Syringopora  continue  from  the  Silurian,  and  Zaphrentoid  corals, 
which  are  rare  in  the  Silurian,  now  become  abundant.  Calceola, 
Heliophyllum,  and  Pleurodictywm  occur  only  in  Devonian  rocks. 
Michelinia,  Zaphrentisy  and  Phillipsastrea  appear  and  range  into 
the  Carboniferous. 

Among  Hydrozoa  the  Stromatoporoids,  which  had  some 
representatives  in  Silurian  time,  become  specially  abundant,  and 
are  characteristic  of  Devonian  limestones.  The  principal  genera 
are  StromatoporOy  Actinostroma,  and  Hermatostroma, 

Among  Echinoderma  the  Crinoids  Cyathocrinusy  IchthyocrinuSy 
Rhodocrinus,  and  Taxocrinus  continue.  DorycrinuSf  CupressocrinuSy 
Hexacrinus,  MelocrtmiSy  Sphosrocrinus,  and  Rhipidocrinv>8  are  speci- 
ally Devonian  genera.  Poteriocrinus  and  Haphcrinus  appear  and 
survive.  Of  Echitwids  certain  archaic  forms  occur,  such  as  Lepido- 
centruSy  which  has  from  five  to  eleven  rows  of  interambulacral  plates. 

Among  Crustacea.,  trilobites  are  on  the  decline,  though  indi- 
viduals are  sometimes  common.  Representatives  of  ten  genera 
have  been  found  in  British  Devonian  rocks,  Addaspisy  Bronteus, 
CheiruruSy  CyphaspiSy  LichaSy  HarpeSy  HomalonotuSy  Phacops,  Proetvs, 
and  Dechenella.  Of  these  PhacopSy  Proetxts,  Bro7iteuSy  and  Cyphaspis 
are  the  commonest.  The  Ostracods  Beyrichia  and  Entomis  are  sAso 
common. 

Of  Braohiopoda  many  of  the  Silurian  genera  survive  and 
many  new  forms  make  their  appearance  ;  of  the  latter  GyrtinOy 
Centronellay  Davidsotiia,  Rensselceriay  MeganteriSy  StringocephaluSy  and 
Uiicites  are  only  known  in  Britain  as  Devonian  fossils,  while 
Camarophoriay  ProdiictuSy  Strophalosiay  and  Terebratula  {Dielasrrui) 
range  into  the  Carboniferous. 
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Of  Laxnellibranchia  the  followiDg  Silurian  genera  occur,  but 
those  with  an  asterisk  die  out  within  the  period  :  Ambonychia,* 
Myalina,  Grammyday*  Leptodomusj  Ctenodonta,  Cardiola*  Cleido- 
phoruSy*  Conocardiumj  Cyrtodonta*  Fterinea  is  very  abundant,  and 
the  sub-genus  with  elongate  wings  {Actinodesma)  is  specially  char- 
acteristic. The  following  genera  appear  and  range  into  higher 
strata :  Avicula,  Aviculopecteny  Cucullaay  Parallelodon,  Nucula, 
PleuropfuyruSy  Edmmidiay  ProthyriSy  Megalodon,  CurtonotuSy  Myo- 
pJwria  (?),  and  Solenopsis. 

Among  G-astropoda  the  following  genera  survive  and  have 
many  Devonian  species :  Afurchisonia,  Pleurotomaria,  EuomphaluSy 
StraparolltLSy  CapuluSy  LoxoneTna,  Macrockilinay  and  Bellerophon. 
Besides  these  CyclonemOy  Callonema,  Eunemay  and  Holopella  occur, 
but  die  out  within  the  period.  Scoliostoma  and  Philoxetie  are 
Devonian  only  ;  Naiicopsis  and  Porcellia  appear  and  range  upward. 

Among  Oephalopoda  the  following  continue :  Orthocerasy 
CyrtoceraSy  GyroceraSy  PoterioceraSy  GomphoceraSy  TrochoceraSy  and 
Phragmoceras,  The  two  last  genera  become  extinct  Clymetiia 
and  Bactrites  are  specially  Devonian,  and  the  Goniatitidse  make 
their  first  appearance  with  the  following  genera  :  MimoceraSy  Anar- 
cestesy  AgoniatiteSy  GephyroceraSy  TomoceraSy  MmiieceraSy  Brancocerasy 
BeloceraSy  and  Prolecanites. 

Of  Pisoes,  Pteraspis  and  Scaphaspis  occur  in  the  Lower 
Devonian. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  each 
division  as  found  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Fossils  of  the  Lower  Devonian 

Aetinozoa,      Pleurodictynm  problematicum,  Zaphrentis  oolitica. 

Echinodemia.  Gyathocrinas  megastylus. 

Brachiopoda,  Spirifer    primeviis,    S.     paradoxicus,     S.    hystericus,    S. 

Irevicosta,  Orthis  arcuata,  Ghonetes  dilatata,  C.  sarcinu- 

lata,  Renselloeria  crassicosta,  Leptaena  laticosta,  Bhyneho- 

nella  daleidensis. 
Lamellibranchia.  Avicula  anisota,  A.  spinosa,  Pterinea  (Kochia)  capuli- 

formis,  Gteno<lonta  Krachtse. 
Crustacea,       Homalonotus  armatus,  U.  Gham})ernowiii,  H.  gigas. 

Fossils  of  the  Middle  Devonian 

Sydrozoa.       Stromatopora  concentrica,  S.  placenta. 

Aetinozoa.       Acervularia  pentagona,  A.  Goldfussi,  Favosites  (Pachypora) 

polymorpha  (cervicornis),  Gyathophyllum  damnoniense, 
C.  cflespitosum,  Cystiphylliim  vesiculosum,  Alveolites  sub- 
orbicularis,  Galeeola  sandalina,  Heliolites  porosus. 

Echinoderma,  Sphserocrinus  geometricus,  Hexacrinns  interscapularis. 

Crustacea.       Proetus  batillus,  Bronteus  granulatus,  Gyphaspis  ocellata. 
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Bradtiopoda.  Atrypa  reticaUU.  A.  deaquanmta,  Stringoce|>httInfl  Biittini, 
FentADierus  brevirostris,  ileristells  plebeio,  Uncitee 
grjphus,  Streptorhynnhus  tinibraculum.  Rbynchonella 
ainiminata,  R.  cuboidea,  CyrCina  beterocUta. 

LamtllibrajKhia.  Megalodon  cuculUtum,  Oanocardium  clatlirotum,  Cypri- 
cardiiiia  scalaris,  Pterinea  ]>lacida,  Riitotia  elUptica. 

IJaalTopoda,  etc.  Loxonema  reticulatnm,  Macrochiliua  imbticata,  Uurchi- 
BDDia  turbinata  (uud  var.  angulataj,  Pleurotoniaria 
del  nhitiul  aides,  Philoieue  Isevis,  P.  serpens,  Porcellia 
bifida. 


Kig.  S!.- 
roTnalopon  plHceQlJL 


FimiU  of  the  Ipper  D  vo  %a 

£chinodenaa.  Actinocrinua  Porteri. 

Cruatacea.       FbacD|)a  granulatus,  P    a    ron        go   n  M  <1  D      ,  Oypris 

(Eiitomia)  9?rrato-atr  a  a. 
J.  Spirifora    VernBuilli,    b     U         S     d   tan  h  a    inter- 

lineata,   Stropbalosia    pod    todes    Khnbnla    Par- 

tridgiffi,  E.  UticostA,  R.  is. 
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LameUibranchia.  Aviciila  damnoiiienBis,  CticnlliES  HsrdtDui,  CtsniMloiit.') 
liratH,  Curtoiiotua  elegana  ( =  Myophod.  deltoida),  Pro- 
thyria  scalprata,  Aviculopecten  iieiilU,  Cardiolaj  retro- 
atriata  (Cariiium  ])almatiim),  Poaidonia  venusta. 

Otutropodn.     Loxonema  anglicum.  Pifliirotomaria  aapera. 

Ccphaiopoda,  Gephyroceras  intumescens,  Beloceraa  sagittarium,  ClynieiiJa 
UDilulata,  Clymenia  BtriHta.lBactriUa  gracilis. 


d.  Splr1fardl>gurcU(^Ven 
t,  Hurchiiionril  mieulaU. 
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Stratigraphy 

The  Devonian  rocks  in  England  have  been  so  crushed,  plicated, 
and  faulted  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  out  the  original  order 
of  succession  in  either  North  or  South  Devon  ;  moreover,  though 
fossils  are  abundant  and  fairly  well  preserved  in  the  limestones,  they 
are  often  so  crushed  and  deformed  in  the  shales  and  sandstones  that 
they  are  difficult  to  recognise  specifically.  On  the  continent,  however, 
and  especially  in  a  large  area  extending  through  the  south  of 
Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia  to  Siegen  and  Wiesbaden,  the  rocks 
are  not  so  crushed  and  broken,  so  that  the  order  of  succession  has 
there  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Thus,  though  the  Devonian 
system  was  first  established  in  England  and  bears  an  English  name, 
it  seems  probable  that  in  respect  to  its  subdivisions  the  Belgian  and 
(lerman  districts  must  always  serve  as  the  standard.  In  these 
circumstances  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  some  account  of  the 
continental  succession  before  describing  the  English  rocks,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Belgian  facies  seems  to  offer  the  best  basis  of 
comparison. 

1.  Belgium 

In  the  Belgian  Ardennes  Devonian  rocks  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  a  region  which  is  over  100  miles  in  length  and  has  a  maximum 
width  of  about  60  miles,  extending  from  Avfesnes  in  the  French 
Ardennes  to  the  western  part  of  the  Eifel  district  on  the  German 
border.  This  district  may  be  described  as  a  large  basin  which 
includes  many  smaller  troughs  and  anticlines.  Fig.  54  is  a  section 
across  a  portion  of  it,  and  will  illustrate  the  general  succession  of 
the  Devonian  series,  the  total  thickness  of  which  is  estimated  at 
about  14,000  feet.i» 

Lower  Devonian. — The  basement  beds  of  this  division  rest 
unconformably  on  the  Cambrian  of  the  Ardennes,  and  consist  of  a 
conglomerate  succeeded  by  a  series  of  green  slates  and  flagstones. 
These  are  known  as  the  Gedinnian^  but  have  yielded  very  few 
fossils.  Above  them  is  the  Coblentzian  series,  having  the  white 
sandstone  of  Anor  at  its  base,  followed  by  the  graywacke  of  Mon- 
tigny  and  the  grits  and  slates  of  Vireux,  Burnot,  and  Hierges,  the 
whole  being  from  7000  to  8000  feet  thick.  The  Anor  sandstone 
has  a  special  fauna,  includ  ing  Spirtfer  primcevuSf  Renssellceria  crasdcostaj 
R.  strigiceps^  Avicula  lamdlosa,  and  Kochia  ca'puliformis,  and  appears 
to  represent  a  series  of  beds  which  are  more  fully  developed  near 
Coblentz,  and  are  known  as  the  Taunus  quartzite  and  Hundsriich 
slates.  The  grits  and  mudstones  above  this  white  sandstone  are 
characterised    by   Spirifer   parcidoxtLS,   S,    hystericus,   Ehynchonella 
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daleide7isi8,  Mtganteris  Archiaci^  Chonetes  sarcinukUa^  C,  dilatata 
and  Plearodictymn  probleTiiaticum.  At  the  top  are  beds  containing 
Spirifer  cultrijiufatiis. 

Middle  Devonian. — The  Calceola  slates  consist  of  calcareous 
slates  and  earthy  limestone  rich  in  fossils.  Stromatoporoids  are 
abundant,  as  also  are  corals,  such  as  Calceola  sandalina^  Heliolit&s 
porosa^  Cyathophyllum  Jielianthoides,  and  Alveolites  siiborbicularis, 
Brachiopoda  also  abound,  especially  Spirifer  specio^us^  S,  curvatus, 
Pentamenu  galeatus  {f  hrevirostris)^  and  Athyris  conceiUrica, 

The  upper  stage  of  the  Middle  Devonian  is  a  m£issive  limestone 
1 300  feet  thick,  and  is  well  seen  at  Givet  on  the  Meuse,  whence  it  is 
known  as  the  Givetieu.  Fossils  are  not  numerous  and  are  difficult 
to  extract,  but  include  Stringocephalm  Burtiniy  Spirifer  mediotextusy 
Uncites  gryphus,  Megalodon  duiullatum^  several  species  of  Murchiaonia^ 
and  corals. 

Upper  Devonian. — This  also  falls  naturally  into  two  stages. 
The  lower  (Frasnian)  consists  in  the  lower  part  of  shales  with 
lenticular  limestones  (calcaires  de  Frasne)  rich  in  fossils,  Spirifer 
Vemeuilli,  S.  orhelianus,  Bhynchonella  cuboideSy  Camarophoria  formom, 
etc  Above  these  are  shales  with  Gephyroceras  intuviescens,  Cardium 
(Gardiola)  jMl^natumy  and  othei's  with  Ba4:trite8  and  Cypridina. 

The  higher  stage  (Famennian)  consists  of  greenish  slates  with 
Spirifer  Vemeuillij  S.  didatis,  and  many  Bhynchonellw  {R,  letienais, 
etc.),  and  at  the  top  a  limestone  containing  a  mixture  of  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  species.  In  another  part  of  the  Ardennes  these 
beds  appear  to  be  represented  by  soft  brown  micaceous  sandstones 
(Psammites  du  Condros),  which  yield  some  of  the  same  fossils, 
together  with  Cucullvea  Hardingiy  Orthis  crenistria,  Phacops  latifronSy 
and  Palceopteris  hibemica, 

2.  South  Devon  and  North  Cornwall 

As  stated  on  p.  175,  the  rocks  in  this  area  are  so  broken  by  faults 
and  plicated  by  pressure  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  their 
order  of  succession,  and  apparently  impossible  to  estimate  their 
original  thickness.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  section,  Fig.  55, 
shows  a  general  inclination  of  the  beds  toward  the  north,  newer  and 
newer  beds  coming  on  in  that  direction.  This  is  the  rule  in  South 
Devon  and  North  Cornwall,  and  yet  the  prevalent  di]>8  actually 
observed  and  recorded  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  are 
toward  the  south,  which  would  lead  one  to  infer  a  complete  inver- 
sion of  the  beds.  Mr.  Ussher  informs  me,  however,  that  these 
dips  appear  to  be  those  of  the  minor  plications,  for  not  only  is  the 
whole  system  flexured  into  a  succession  of  curves,  but  each  flexure 
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is  frilled  into  smaller  plications.  The  following  acconnt  is  taken 
chiefly  from  recent  papers  by  Mr.  Ussher,  who  has  been  occupied 
for  many  years  in  mapping  South  Devon.^ 

Lo^^er  Devonian. — The  actual  base  of  this  series  has  not  yet 
been  found,  but  it  is  suspected  that  Silurian  rocks  occur  near 
Fo wey  and  St.  Austell,  and  consequently  the  base  of  the  Devonian 
may  eventually  be  found  in  that  district.  Near  Looe,  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  there  are  slates  and  grits  containing  badly  preserved 
trilobites  and  brachiopods  which  seem  comparable  to  species  found 
in  the  Gedinnian  or  lowest  Devonian  group  of  the  continent. 
Among  these  are  Phacops  (Dalmanites)  laciniattu,  Spirifer  prmuxvusy 
S.  hysterica.  Owing  to  faults,  however,  their  relation  to  the  neighbour- 
ing purple  and  green  slates  of  Polperro  and  Talland  cannot  be 
proved,  and  lithologically  the  Looe  beds  resemble  the  Meadfoot 
beds  to  be  mentioned  below. 

The  Polperro  slates  include  beds  of  hard  grit  or  quartzite,  and 
are  identical  in  character  with  the  Dartmouth  slates,  which  form  a 
nearly  continuous  band  across  South  Devon  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yealm  to  that  of  the  Dart.  In  this  area  these  Dartmouth  Slates  and 
grits  appear  to  be  the  lowest  and  oldest  group ;  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  Meadfoot  Beds,  gray  and  purple  slates  and  thin  grits  often 
stained  red,  with  thin  lenticular  calcareous  layers,  the  whole  being 
probably  not  more  than  400  to  500  feet  thick.  Above  these  are  the 
Staddon  Grits,  consisting  of  hard  reddish  sandstones  or  grits  which 
may  be  300  feet  thick  ;  they  are  well  seen  at  Staddon  near  Ply- 
mouth and  Cockington  near  Torquay,  as  well  as  on  the  Lincombe 
and  Warberry  hills  above  Torquay  (see  map.  Fig.  56). 

The  Meadfoot  Beds  have  also  been  called  the  Homalonotvs  beds, 
as  they  contain  Horn,  armatus,  H,  crassicauda,  with  Spirifer  hystericus^ 
S.  paradoxus,  and  Pleurodidyum  prohlematicitm.  The  Staddon  grit« 
have  yielded  at  Lincombe  and  Cockington  Homalonotu^sChampemowni, 
H.  gigaSy  Spirifer  cuUrijugatus,  Leptoena  laticosta,  Chonetes  sordida,  C. 
sardnulata,  and  Fleurodictywrn.  From  the  presence  of  these  species 
it  is  evident  that  this  series  represents  the  Coblentzian  of  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine. 

Middle  Devonian. — In  its  prevalent  facies  this  consists  of 
gray  slates  with  interbedded  bands  of  volcanic  tu£f  and  schalstein 
and  lenticular  beds  of  limestone,  but  in  some  places,  as  near 
Torquay  and  Brixham,  the  whole  division  seems  to  be  represented 
by  thick  masses  of  limestone  which  are  probably  from  400  to  500 
feet  thick,  but  do  not  extend  for  any  great  distance.  The  area 
south  of  Totnes  presents  the  greatest  development  of  volcanic 
material,  eruptions  having  taken  place  in  this  district  from  the 
date  of  the  earliest  (Eifelian)  slates  to  Upper  Devonian  time,  so 
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that   the   limestones   are   here   entirely  represented   by  volcanic 
rocks. 

The  tuffs  and  slates  furnish  few  fossils,  while  the  limestones 
have  yielded  a  large  number,  so  that  greater  interest  attaches  to 
the  limestone  tracts  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  isolated 
masses,  and  are  an  exceptional  rather  than  a  normal  facies.  At 
the  base  of  the  limestones  there  are  always  shales  with  thin  layers 
of  limestone  which  have  yielded  Spirifer  speciosusy  S.  curvaiusy 
Atrypa  reticulata,  Calceola  sandalinay  Cyathophyllum  helianthoides, 
and  other  corals.  These  beds  seem  to  represent  the  Calceola  shales 
of  Belgium  (EUfelian),  and  may  be  200  feet  thick. 

Higher  limestones  are  found  at  Plymouth,  Brixham,  Torquay,. 
Darlington,  Ashburton,  and  around  Newton  Abbot.  They  are 
generally  gray,  but  sometimes  mottled  with  brown  or  pink,  and 
are  often  quarried  for  ornamental  marbles.  They  vary  much  in. 
character  and  in  degree  of  alteration  or  marmorisation.  In  some 
places  they  are  full  of  corals  and  have  the  aspect  of  ancient  coral- 
reefs  ;  in  others  they  are  rich  in  brachiopods  and  other  shells  (as  at 
Lummaton  and  Woolborough) ;  and  again  in  other  places  they  are 
so  highly  marmorised  that  no  organisms  can  be  extracted,  though 
they  are  visible  in  polished  slices.  These  middle  limestones  have- 
yielded  a  large  fauna  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Whidbome  ;2  it  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  "  calcaire  de 
Givet,'*  and  includes  Stringocephabis  Burtiniy  Pentamerus  hrevirogtrisy 
Cyriina  heteroclitay  Rhynckonella  acuminatay  Conocardium  clathratumy 
Brontetts  granvlatuSy  Murchisonia  turbinata,  HelioHtea  poroausy  Cyaiho- 
phyllum  caspitosumy  Favosites  polymorphay  and  many  others. 

Upper  Devonian. — There  appears  to  be  a  complete  passage 
from  the  Middle  Devonian  into  limestones  of  Upper  Devonian 
(i.e.  Frasnian)  age,  but  in  this  part  of  the  series  the  beds  resemble 
those  of  the  Rhine  more  than  those  of  the  Franco-Belgian  area. 
Limestones  containing  Rhy7ichonella  cuhoideSy  and  Spirifer  bifidiis 
have  been  found  near  Ramsleigh,  Chudleigh,  Kingsteignton,  and 
elsewhere,  but  they  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  as  equiva- 
lents of  the  **  calcaire  de  Frasne  "  because  Rhynckonella  cuboides  is  not 
coufined  in  England  to  such  a  high  horizon,  buf  is  common  in  the 
Middle  Devonian. 

Kear  Chudleigh  and  Kingsteignton  the  gray  massive  limestones 
with  Rhyn.  cuboides  and  R.  acuminata  are  overlain  by  red  nodular 
limestones  which  contain  Gephyroceraa  iniumescenSy  G,  acuturriy  Tomo- 
cercu  simplexy  with  Gardiola  retrostriata  and  Phacops  cryptophthalmus. 
Similar  limestones  associated  with  red  shales  occur  at  Saltern  Cove 
(Torbay)  and  other  places,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  red  and  green 
shales  which  contain  the  small  crustacean  Entomis  serratostriatay 
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with  PoMonia  venusta.  These  are  the  "  Cypridinen-schiefer "  of 
German  geologists,  and  may  be  regarded  as  highest  Frasnian  or  as 
a  passage  into  Famennian. 

Here  and  there  in  the  south-east  of  Devon  still  higher  beds 
containing  species  of  Glymenia  have  been  found,  and  near  Ashburton 
are  slates  containing  Spirifer  Vemeuilli  and  Rhynchonella  letiensis, 
which  are  certainly  Famennian.  West  of  Dartmoor  these  beds 
have  their  equivalents  in  the  well-known  Petherwin  beds,  which 
are  gray  slates  with  thin  lenticular  limestones.  These  have  yielded 
many  foasils,  of  which  the  following  are  some ;  Glymenia  kevigata^ 
C.  striata^  C.  undulata,  Orthoceras  striatum^  Tomoceras  lineare, 
Ctenodonta  aniiqua^  Sanguinolites  eLlvptica^  Strophalosia  productoides, 
Spirifer  Vemeuilli^  S,  Urei^  and  Phacops  granulatus. 

3.  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset 

In  this  area  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  ascending  succession 
from  north  to  south,  and  Fig.  57  is  a  diagrammatic  section  to  show 
this  apparent  order  with  slight  indications  of  the  faults  and  contor- 
tions. In  reality,  however,  there  are  many  faults,  and  all  the 
beds  are  flexured,  plicated,  and  cleaved.  The  regularity  of  the 
succession  has  been  repeatedly  questioned.  Jukes  was  the  iirst  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  great  fault  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Morte  Slates,^  but  he  imagined  that  these  slates  were  of 
Carboniferous  age,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  North  Devon  rocks 
were  duplicated  by  the  fault,  the  Pickwell  Down  beds  being  a 
repetition  of  the  Foreland  beds,  and  the  succeeding  beds  on  each 
side  of  the  fault  being  comparable  with  one  another.  This  view 
was  combated  by  Mr.  Etheridge,*  who  found  it  easy  to  show  that 
the  fossil  evidence  made  it  untenable,  for  the  fossils  of  the  Lynton 
beds  are  unquestionably  Lower  Devonian,  while  all  the  fossils  found 
in  beds  south  of  the  Pickwell  Down  group  are  with  equal  certainty 
of  Upper  Devonian  or  Carboniferous  age. 

When  Mr.  Etheridge  wrote,  no  fossils  had  been  found  in  the 
Morte  Slates,  but  in  1895  and  1897  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Whidbome  ^ 
found  fossils  at  several  places  along  their  outcrop,  and  the  assemblage 
appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Lower  Devonian  fauna.  In 
the  papers  referred  to  Dr.  Hicks  stated  his  belief  that  not  only  is 
there  a  fault  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Morte  slates,  but 
one  along  their  northern  border,  that  these  slates  are  in  fact  thrust 
up  between  the  two  lines  of  fault,  and  that  they  are  the  oldest 
rocks  in  North  Devon. 

Again  the  junction  of  the  Foreland  Sandstones  with  the  Lynton 
beds  appears  to  be  everywhere  a  faulted  one,  so  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  former  being  older  than  the  latter.     It  will  be  seen, 
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therefore,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  North  Devon  is  not 
yet  very  complete ;  at  present  it  is  only  possible  to  give  the 
apparent  order  of  succession  and  to  indicate  the  points  that  remain 
for  determination. 

Lower  Devonian. — The  rocks  which  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  oldest  in  North  Devon  are  the  Foreland  Sandstones  ; 
they  occupy  the  coast  from  Minehead  to.  Hurlstone  Point  and 
from  Porlock  to  Foreland  Point  east  of  Lynmouth,  and  consist 
of  hard,  fine-grained,  red,  brown,  and  gray  grits  or  sandstones,  with 
some  coarse  and  pebbly  beds.  Near  Lynmouth  they  are  bent  into 
a  bold  anticline,  and,  rolling  over  to  the  south,  are  faulted  against 
the  Lynton  Slates  in  the  valley  of  the  Lynn  brook  (see  Fig.  57). 
No  fossils  except  plant  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  but 
there  is  much  resemblance  between  this  series  of  beds  and  the 
Hangman  grits. 

The  Lynton  Beds  consist  chiefly  of  hard  slates  with  some  beds 
of  grit  and  occasional  calcareous  bands,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  thick.  Fossils  are  fairly  abundant,  but 
in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  The  following  have  been  recorded  : 
Spirifer  hystericus^  S,  lavicosta,  OrUiis  arcuataf  Chonetes  sordidja^  and 
Favosites  polymorphcu  These  beds  are  succeeded  by  the  Hangman 
Grits,  which  consist  of  brown,  green,  yellow,  and  red  sandstones 
with  some  coarse  red  and  speckled  grits  in  the  upper  part  They 
form  the  cliffs  between  Woodabay  and  Combe  Martin  Bay,  and  are 
probably  more  than  1500  feet  thick.  No  fossils  except  a  few 
casts  in  the  highest  beds  have  been  found. 

As  compared  with  South  Devon  the  Lynton  Beds  appear  to 
correspond  with  the  Meadfoot  Beds,  and  the  Hangman  Grits  with 
the  Staddon  Grits,  but  unless  the  Foreland  beds  are  a  repetition  of 
the  Hangman  Grits  there  is  no  parallel  to  them  in  South  Devon. 

Middle  Devonian. — At  Combe  Martin  Bay  a  series  of  slates 
and  gritty  flags  with  layers  of  impure  limestone  comes  in,  and  these 
are  sometimes  called  the  Combe  Martin  Beds,  but  are  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  Ilfracombe  series,  which  occupies  the  coast  for 
a  long  distance  and  forms  a  continuous  band  through  North  Devon 
and  West  Somerset  The  higher  beds  of  this  series  are  silvery 
gray  slates  with  lenticular  bands  of  limestone,  and  have  yielded 
many  species  of  characteristie  Middle  Devonian  fossils.  The  beds 
are  intensely  plicated,  compressed,  and  cleaved,  the  observed  dips 
being  generally  those  of  isoclinal  folds,  with  both  limbs  of  the 
flexure  dipping  in  the  same  direction.  Consequently  until  the 
country  has  been  more  minutely  examined  no  reliable  estimate  of 
thickness  can  be  formed. 

The  Morte  Slates  form  a  continuous  band  to  the  south  of 
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the  Ilfracombe  beds,  and  consist  of  glossy  green  and  gray  slates 
with  numerous  quartz  veins.  As  already  stated  the  fossils  which 
have  been  found  in  them  point  to  their  being  of  Lower  Devonian 
age  and  not  Middle  Devonian,  as  usually  supposed.  These  fossils 
were  obtained  from  Morte  Bay  and  Mullacott  on  the  coast,  and 
from  Treborough  in  Somerset.  Some  of  the  species  are  described 
as  new  (such  as  Lingula  mortensis),  some  resemble  Silurian  forms, 
such  as  Orthis  rustica,  and  others  are  Lower  Devonian,  e.g.  Phacops 
{palmanites)  lacinicUuSy  Strophomeiia  tasniolata^  S.  explanata,  Ghonetes 
plebeia,  and  (7.  sarcinulata. 

Upper  Devonian. — This  series  has  been  divided  into  three 
stages,  the  lowest  being  the  Pick  well  Down  Beds,  a  set  of  red, 
purple,  brown,  and  green  sandstones  with  intercalated  bands  of 
shale.  They  are  traceable  from  Pickwell  Down  near  Morte  Bay 
to  Wiveliscombe  in  Somerset,  but  the  only  fossils  yet  found  are 
fish  remains  and  fossil  wood. 

The  Baggy  Beds  consist  of  green  shales  and  yellowish  sandstones 
and  flags,  and  extend  inland  from  Baggy  Point,  north  of  Croyde 
Bay,  by  Marwood  and  Sloly,  where  are  quarries  from  which  many 
fossils  have  been  obtained,  including  AvicuUt  damnoniermSf  GucnlUxa^ 
Hardingi,  RkyiichoneUa  laticosta^  Spirifer  Vemeuilli,  Strophalosia 
prodtLctoides,  CJionetes  hardrensis,  and  plant  remains  (Stigvvaria  and 
Knorria).  Some  of  these  species  range  into  the  Carboniferous 
series  and  are  figured  on  p.  206. 

The  Pilton  Beds  consist  of  bluish  gray  slates  with  thin  bands 
of  limestone  and  of  sandstone.  They  stretch  from  Croyde  Bay 
inland  by  Braunton  and  Pilton  and  are  highly  fossiliferous,  con- 
taining among  others  Phacops  latifrojiSj  Productus  proelongus,  Spirifer 
VemeuiUiy  S,  Urei,  Orthis  ifvterlineata,  AviculopecUn  nexilisy  A. 
transversuSf  Loocoiiema  anglicum,  and  other  gastropoda.  They 
appear  to  pass  upward  into  the  Lower  Carboniferous  shales  (see 
p.  216),  and  the  divisional  line  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  Mr. 
Salter  believed  that  the  soft  slates  which  are  troughed  into  the 
flexures  of  the  Pilton  beds  near  Barnstaple  should  be  classed  as 
Carboniferous. 

The  Upper  Devonian  series  of  North  Devon  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  South  Devon,  and  none  of  the  characteristic  Upper 
Devonian  Goniatites  and  Glymenice  have  yet  been  found  in  it 

B.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  Type 

When  we  cross  the  Bristol  Channel  from  North  Devon  to 
South  Wales  we  reach  an  entirely  different  lithological  type,  for 
in  Wales  the  beds  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  are 
all  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  facies.     These  rocks  occupy  a  large 
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area  between  the  Silurian  tract  and  the  valley  of  the  Severn, 
and  in  the  south  of  Brecknock  they  form  a  range  of  lofty  liills 


FiR-  59.— FOBBILS  raOM  Tl 


overlooking  the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales;  they  surround 
the  Silurian  inliera  of  Uek  and  Woolhope,  and  extend  northwards 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire. 
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No  more  of  this  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  uen  till  we  reach  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  where  it  in  found  in  the  Cheviot  Hills.  It 
attains  an  enormous  thickness  in  the  central  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  it  includes  massive  sheets  of  interbedded  volcanic  rocks, 
and  it  occurs  again  in  the  north-east  of  the  country,  in  Moray, 
Caithness,  and  the  Orkneys.     The  large  tract*  which  this  formation 


still  occupies  in  Scotland,  and  the  manner  in  which  certain  outlying 
patches  of  it  rest  on  the  older  Fatxozoic  rocks,  make  it  probable 
that  it  must  originally  hnve  had  a  wide  extension  in  that  country, 
and  must  have  entered  deeply  into  the  hollowB  and  valleys  of 
the  Central  Highlands. 

In  Ireland  Che  lower  part  of  the  series  (Gleugariff  beds)  is 
again  somewhat  different,  but  the  upper  part  is  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone    type.      The   OlengarifF  grits   occupy  a  Ibi^  area  in 
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Kerry  and  "West  Cork,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  promontories 
which  separate  Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Bantrj  Bays.  The  Fintona 
beds,  supposed  to  be  of  same  age,  form  a  tract  about  thirty -five 
miles  long  by  ten  in  breadth  between  Lough  Erne  and  Pomeroy 
in  Tyrone.  These  groujw  are  believed  to  represent  the  Lower  Old 
Ked  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  but  the  rocks  usually  called  Old  Red 
Sandstone  in  Ireland  form  an  upper  series  and  attain  their  maxi- 
mum development  in  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary. 


Fossils  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 

Fossils  are  not  abundant  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstones,  and  such 
as  have  been  found  are  principally  plants,  Eurypterida,  and  fish. 
The  plants  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Carboniferous  flora,  and  are 
chiefly  lycopods  and  ferns.  The  former  include  Lepidodendron, 
Sagenaria,  Knorria,  Stigmaria^  and  Psilophyton ;  ferns  are  repre- 
sented by  PaUeopteris,  Neiiropteris,  and  Sphenopteris ;  Calamites 
occur,  and  coniferous  wood  is  also  not  uncommon. 

Fish  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  abundant  members  of  the 
fauna,  and  several  orders  are  represented.  The  Ostracoderms  by 
Cephalaspig,  Pteraspis,  Scapha^pis,  and  Holaspis  ;  the  Dipnoids  by 
CoccosteuSy  PhaneropleuroUj  DiptencSy  and  Homosteus  ;  the  Elasmo- 
branchsby  AcanthodeSy  Cheiracanlhus,  Diplacanthus  ;  the  Crossoptery- 
gians  by  many  genera,  such  as  Osteolepis,  Glyptolepisy  Gyroptychius, 
Diploptervs,  and  (in  the  upper  division)  HoloptycJiius.  The  remains 
of  fish  are  very  abundant  at  certain  horizons  in  Scotland,  but  they 
are  not  generally  distributed  through  the  mass  of  the  formation. 

The  only  other  organic  remains  found  in  British  strata  are 
Isopod  Crustacea,  myriapods,  and  a  freshwater  mollusc  {Archa7wdon\ 
closely  allied  to  the  existing  Anodonta,  In  Canada,  however,  insects 
of  several  kinds  have  been  found  in  rocks  of  corresponding  age  and 
character.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  characteristic  Old 
Red  Sandstone  fossils  : — 


Fossils  of  ilie  Lower  Division 

Plants.  Psilophyton  robustum,  Lepidodendron  nothnm,  L.gaspeanum. 

Jfyriapofla,  Kampecaris,  Archidesmns  Macnicoli. 

Arthropoda.  Pterygotus  anglicus,  Eurypterus  pygmrous,  Stylonunis 
Syniondi ;  Prtearcturus  gigas. 

Pisces.  Cephalaspis  Lyelli,   Pteraspis  rostrata,   Scaphaspis  Lloydi, 

Pterichthys  comutus,  Pt  Milleri,  Coccosteus  decipiens, 
Osteolepis  microlepidotus,  Acanthodes  Peachi,  A.  Mitchell i, 
DipteruB  Valenciennesi,  Diplacanthus  gracilis,  Glyptolepis 
clegans,  Parexns  incur viis. 
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Fossils  of  the  Upper  Division 


Plants.  Palaeopteiis    hibemica,   Cyclostigma   kiltorkense,    Enorria 

bailyana. 
MollvMa,        Archanodon  Jukesi. 
Pisces,  Holoptychius  nobilissimus,  Pterichthys  major,  Glyptolemus 

Einuairdi,  Phaneropleuron  Andersoui,Qlyptopomii8  minor. 


Stratigrafhical  Details 

1.   Tlie  Welsh  Borders 

In  Monmouth,  Hereford,  and  Brecknock  a  great  thickness  of  red 
sandstones  and  marls  intervenes  between  the  Silurian  and  the 
Carboniferous,  and  from  these  counties  extensions  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  stretch  westward  through  Caermarthen  and  South 
Pembroke,  northward  into  Radnor  and  Shropshire,  and  eastwai'd 
into  Worcester  and  Gloucester.  It  is  evident,  therefore^  that  in 
all  these  directions  the  formation  originally  extended  considerably 
beyond  its  present  limits.  Its  maximum  thickness  has  been  esti- 
mated at  10,000  feet,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  anywhere 
so  thick.  In  the  central  parts  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock  it  may 
reach  6000  feet,  but  a  recent  measurement  at  Abergavenny  in 
Monmouth  gives  only  4200  feet,  and  farther  south,  at  Newport,, 
only  3500  feet,  while  to  the  north,  in  Shropshire,  its  thickness  is 
only  3700  feet. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  this  region  has  been  divided  ^  into 
three  portions,  and  though  these  are  of  very  unequal  thickness  it 
seems  convenient  to  retain  them  until  their  paleeontological  relations 
are  better  known.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  break  and  uncon- 
formity might  exist  somewhere  in  the  series,  but  the  recent  work 
of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Monmouth  seems  to  show  that  the 
succession  is  regular  and  conformable  throughout.  "^  Thus,  until  the 
middle  beds  are  shown  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  upper 
than  with  the  lower,  their  retention  as  a  separate  group  emphasises 
the  completeness  of  the  sequence.     These  divisions  are  as  follow  : — 

Feet. 
Upper  Series. — Red  and  yellow  sandstones  and  conglomerates       200-500 
Middle  or  Proivnstone  Series. — Brown  and  gray  sandstones      .       600-1600 
Lower  or  Comstone  Scries.— lied  and  mottled  marls  with  corn- 
stones  and  bands  of  micaceous  sandstone.         .         .         .     2600-4000 

The  Comstone  Series  is  so  named  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  lenticular  layers  of  compact  limestone,  generally  red  or  gray, 
which  are  locally  called  "  comstones."     In  Monmouth  the  base  of 
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the  series  is  taken  at  a  layer  of  coarse  red  grit,  above  which  are  red 
marls  and  micaceous  flagstones.  About  2000  feet  from  the  base  is 
a  band  of  gravelly  conglomerate,  above  which  marls  and  comstones 
occur  again  for  800  feet.  This  series  has  yielded  fish  remains  at 
several  places,  notably  at  Leominster  and  near  Abergavenny,  in- 
cluding Cephalaspis  Lyelliy  C.  Salweyi^  Pteraspis  rostrata,  Scapkaspu 
Lloydiy  and  S,  Letnsi.  A  Pterygotus  and  Stylonurus  Symondd  have 
been  found  at  Kowlestone  together  with  a  large  Isopod  Crustacean, 
ProBarcturus  gigcts. 

Brownstone  Series. — This  is  a  monotonous  series  of  brown 
and  chocolate-coloured  sandstones  with  some  red  shales.  They  form 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Brecon  Vans  and  the  Black  Mountains,  where 
they  are  of  considerable  thickness,  from  1200  to  1500  feet,  but 
become  much  thiiiner  to  the  southward,  and  are  not  more  than  500 
feet  thick  near  Newport.  No  fossils  except  fragments  of  Pteraspis 
and  Cephalaspis  have  yet  been  found  in  this  series. 

Upper  Series. — This  is  a  more  varied  group,  consisting  of 
quartz-grits  and  conglomerates  in  the  lower  part,  and  of  yellow, 
gray,  and  red  sandstones  in  the  upper  part,  with  occasional  bands  of 
red  shales  ;  the  highest  beds  pass  up  into  the  Carboniferous  shale. 
Mr.  Jukes  believed  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  conformity  there 
might  be  a  break  at  the  base  of  this  division,  and  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  belonging  rather  to  the  Carboniferous  than  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  proper.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of 
its  formation  the  physical  conditions  were  rapidly  approaching  those 
of  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  also  that  some  of  the  beds  are  either 
of  marine  or  estuarine  origin,  for  a  Conularia  has  been  found  in 
them  at  Farlow  in  Shropshire,  and  Serpulce  near  Tenby.  Good 
sections  of  these  red  and  yellow  sandstones  are  exposed  on  the 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  near  Tenby,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Milford 
Haven.  A  specimen  of  the  freshwater  mussel,  Archanondon  Jukest^ 
has.  been  found  near  Talcarth  in  Monmouth  ;  Pterichthys  and 
Holoptychius  occur  at  Farlow. 


2.  Scotland 

In  Scotland  there  are  three  principal  areas  where  the  Old  Red 
Sandstones  are  found,  and  where  they  attain  a  much  greater  thickness 
than  in  England.  These  areas  are  :  (1)  parts  of  Berwick  and  of 
Northumberland,  including  the  Cheviot  Hills ;  (2)  the  area  of  the 
central  lowlands,  underlying  the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  coming  to 
the  surface  both  on  the  southern  and  the  northern  side  of  the  great 
basin  ;  (3)  a  large  irregular  tract  in  the  north-east,  from  Moray  and 
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Inverness  to  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys.     There  is  also  a  small 
tract  in  the  west  (Argyleshire). 

Sir  Archibald  Qeikie  considers  that  these  four  areas  were  distinct 
and  separate  basins  of  deposit,  at  any  rate  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  period ;  that  they  were  also  disconnected  from  the  sea  and 
formed  large  inland  lakes.  He  has  therefore  proposed  separate 
names  for  these  basins,  calling  the  south-eastern  area  Lake  Cheviot, 
the  central  one  Lake  Caledonia,  the  northern  basin  Lake  Orcadie,. 
and  the  small  western  basin  Lake  of  Lome.  In  all  there  is  the 
same  general  succession,  viz.  a  great  series  of  red  conglomerates, 
sandstones,  and  flagstones,  which  in  most  places  rests  unconformably 
on  all  the  older  rocks,  including  the  Silurian.  This  series  is 
covered  by  another  set  of  red  sandstones,  some  of  which  may 
represent  the  Upper  Old  Red  group,  but  they  pass  up  into  Carbon- 
iferous rocks,  and  rest  with  a  marked  unconformity  upon  every- 
thing below,  including  the  Lower  Old  Red. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  rocks  found  in  each 
of  the  three  principal  basins. 

1.  Oheviot  Area. — In  Berwickshire  the  Lower  Old  Red  form& 
a  band  of  no  great  width  running  from*  the  coast  at  Eyemouth 
and  Coldingham,  along  the  foot  of  the  Lamberton  Hills,  till  at 
Auchencraw  it  is  abruptly  overlain  by  the  Upper  Red  Sandstones 
mentioned  below.  The  older  series  rests  on  the  upturned  edges  of 
the  Silurian  rocks,  and  consists  of  red  felspathic  sandstones  and 
marls,  with  beds  of  volcanic  conglomerates  and  ash.  Fragments  of 
Fterygotus  and  obscure  plants  are  the  only  fossils  yet  obtained. 
The  Cheviot  Hills  consist  mainly  of  thick  sheets  of  andesitic  lava 
and  tu£f,  but  another  tract  of  Old  Red  sediments  occurs  to  the 
south-west  of  these  hills.  The  volcanic  rocks  are  2000  feet  thick, 
and  the  whole  may  be  3500  feet,  but  this  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
original  series. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Upper  Red  series  is  really  of 
Devonian  age ;  the  lowermost  red  beds,  containing  Pakeopteris 
hibernica  and  fish  scales,  were  formerly  classed  by  the  Geological 
Survey  as  Upper  Old  Red,  but  are  now  grouped  with  the 
Carboniferous.  These  form  a  broad  band  extending,  with  some 
interruptions,  from  Berwick,  by  Chimside  and  Greenlaw,  ta 
Jedburgh  and  Teviotdale.  They  rest  partly  on  the  Lower  Old 
Red  and  partly  on  Silurian ;  their  basement  beds  are  breccia  and 
conglomerate,  and  the  higher  are  red  sandstones  and  marls. 

Oaledonian  Area. — In  this  area  there  is  an  immense  thickness 
of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  a  lower  series,  consisting  partly  of  sedi- 
mentary and  partly  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  an  upper  series  entirely 
sedimentary,  but  of  less  thickness.     On  the  southern  side  of  the  great 
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Lowland  trough  these  beds  crop  out  in  an  irregular  manner,  owing 
to  numerous  faults  and  to  the  overlap  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks ;  but 
on  the  northern  side  they  form  a  broad  tract  extending  from  the 
Isle  of  Arran  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  through  Perth  and  Stirling,  to 
the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfar,  a  distance  of  about  170  miles.  This 
broad  band  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  faulted  against  the  older 
Palseozoic  rocks  on  its  north-west  border,  but  small  patches  of  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  occur  beyond  the  fault,  and  show  that 
in  some  places  at  any  rate  it  extended  into  the  Highland  area ;  it 
is  believed,  however,  that  such  extensions  are  those  of  beds  which 
are  considerably  above  the  real  base  of  the  series. 

Along  the  southern  tract,  in  Ayrshire,  Lanark,  and  the  Pentland 
Hills,  the  sections  are  incomplete,  only  a  portion  of  the  lower 
series  being  visible,  and  this  is  overlain  unconformably  by  the  upper 
group,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  succession.  The 
beds  described  on  p.  161  as  forming  the  highest  member  of  the 
Silurian  system  were  formerly  classed  with  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone, 
but  the  base  of  the  latter  is  now  taken  at  a  band  of  conglomerate 
containing  greywacke  pebbles,  which  is  recognisable  in  all  three 
districts.  Near  Lesmahagow  (Lanark)  this  conglomerate  rests  ¥dth 
apparent  conformity  on  the  red  Silurians,  and  is  succeeded  by 
chocolate-coloured  sandstone  containing  Cephakupis  Lyelli;  but  in 
Ayrshire  and  in  the  Pentlands  the  basal  conglomerate  is  markedly 
unconformable  to  this  Silurian  series.® 

In  the  Pentland  Hills  the  Lower  Old  Red  comprises  a  great 
thickness  of  variously  coloured  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with 
interstratified  sheets  of  andesitic  lava  and  tuff,  the  whole  being 
estimated  at  about  8000  feet  (see  Fig.  61). 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  great  basin,  and  especially  in 
Perth,  Forfar,  and  Kincardine,  much  more  complete  sections  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  exposed.  The  lower  series  comprises 
an  enormous  thickness  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks,  estimated 
by  Sir  A.  Geikie  to  be  from  18,000  to  20,000  feet  thick,  and  this 
is  succeeded  by  the  Upper  Old  Red,  which  adds  another  2000  feet. 
Mr.  Qoodchild  informs  me  that  the  general  succession  of  the  . 
lower  series  in  Forfar  may  be  stated  as  follows  in  descending 
order,  but  the  thicknesses  given  are  doubtful : — 

Feet. 
4.  Red  flags  and  sandstones  of  Strathmore  ....  2000 
8.  Thick  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  lavas  ....  8000 
2.  Red  and  gray  flagstones  and  shales  (Arbroath  flags)  8000 

1.  Red  shaly  sandstones  vdih.  basal  conglomerate.  5000 

The  Arbroath  flags  have  yielded  many  remains  of  plants,  fishes, 
and  Crustacea,  the  characteristic  fish   being  Acanthodes  Mitchelli, 
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DtpUicanthus  gracilis,  Climaiius  scutiger,  C.  reticulatus,  Pareocus 
incunmSf  GephalcLspis  Lyelli,  and  Pteraspis  Mitchdli.  Of  Merostomata 
there  are  Pterygotus  anglicuSy  P.  minor,  Euryptertu  (two  species), 
and  Stylonurus  (three  species).  The  plant-remains  are  chiefly  linear, 
sedge-Hke  -leaves,  with  species  of  Psilophyton  and  Lepidodendron. 

The  conglomerates  are  very  coarse,  consisting  of  water-worn 
pebbles  and  rounded  blocks  of  quartzite,  quartz-porphyry,  granite, 
and  various  schists,  all  derived  from  the  Central  Highlands,  with 
some  fragments  of  andesite  derived  from  contemporaneous  lavas 
(see  p.  198). 

In  the  Ochil  Hills  there  are  also  coarse  breccias,  consisting  largely 
of  volcanic  blocks,  with  which  many  rounded  pebbles  are  mingled, 
this  mixture  of  water-worn  detritus  and  angular  blocks  probably 
indicating  the  proximity  of  a  volcanic  vent. 

The  Upper  Old  Ked  of  this  district  consists  in  the  lower  part  of 
red  conglomerates  and  sandstones  with  several  beds  of  cornstone 
and  siliceous  limestone,  and  the  higher  beds  are  yellow  sandstones 
and  shales.  These  beds  form  a  continuous  tract  between  the  lower 
series  and  the  Carboniferous  sandstones  from  Kinross  and  Loch 
Leven  to  Cupar  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden.  The  yellow 
beds  are  well  exposed  at  Dura  Den  near  Cupar,  and  some  of  them 
are  crowded  with  the  remains  of  certain  fish,  such  as  Pterichthys 
major,  Holyptychiua  nobilissimus,  and  species  of  Glyptopomiis, 
Glyptoksmus,  and  Phaneropleuron  (see  p.  176). 

Oroadian  Arecu — In  this  northern  basin  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone rests  upon  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Highlands  ;  its 
border  skirts  the  hills  along  the  south  side  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and 
then  bends  northward  through  the  east  of  Ross  and  Sutherland.  It 
occupies  the  whole  of  Caithness,  most  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  parts 
of  the  Shetlands,  and  must  have  once  stretched  far  into  the  North 
Sea.  The  most  complete  sections  are  found  in  Caithness,  where 
the  lower  series  is  divisible  into  the  following  groups  : — 

Feet. 
5.  Red  sandstones  of  John  o'  Groats 200O 

1400 
5000 
6000 
2800 


4.  Flagstones  of  Huna,  etc. 

8.  Flagstones  of  Thurso      .        .         .         . 

2.  Fla^tones  of  Wick  and  Lybster    . 

1.  Dark  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates 


16,200 


The  lowest  beds  are  coarse  and  unfossiliferous.  The  Wick  and 
Lybster  beds  consist  of  finer  red  sandstones,  gray  flags,  and  shales  ; 
they  have  yielded  a  few  fish  and  some  plant  remains  {Psilophyton, 
Caulopteris,  and  coniferous  wood).  The  Thurso  group  consists  of 
gray  flags  and  shales  with  some  thin  limestones,  and  many  of  the 
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beds  are  bituminoa&  These  flagstones  are  known  as  the  Caithness 
ilags,  and  seem  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  Arbroath  or  For&rshire 
flags,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  few  of  the  fish  occur  both  in 
Caithness  and  Forfar,  though  more  than  sixty  species  have  been 
described  from  the  Caithness  flags.  They  are  characterised  by 
species  of  Acanthodes^  DvpUuMrdkuSy  and  Chdracanthus,  with  Osteolepis 
mdcrolepidotiLs  and  Glyptolepis  elegans  ;  the  small  crustacean  Estheria 
meTnhranacea  also  abounds. 

The  highest  beds  at  John  o'  Groats  have  yielded  a  few  other 
fish,  including  Acanthodes  Petichi  and  Pterickthys  Dickie  and  some 
interesting  plants  which  resemble  species  found  in  the  Devonian  of 
Canada,  such  as  Lepidodendron  ganpeanvmiy  Gychdigma  «p.,  Palaopteru 
Browni,  and  Catamites  trajisitioniSf  which  are  evidently  forerunners 
of  the  Carboniferous  flora. 

This  northern  basin  includes  also  some  tracts  of  Upper  Old  Red, 
which,  as  usual,  rests  with  a  marked  unconformity  on  the  lower 
seriea  From  600  to  800  feet  of  red  and  yellow  sandstones  can  be 
seen.  They  occupy  a  tract  of  some  length  in  Moray  and  Nairn,  and 
outlying  patches  occur  at  Tarbat  Ness,  round  Dornoch,  at  John 
o'  Groats  and  Dunnet  Head,  and  again  in  the  Island  of  Hoy. 

3.  Ireland 

In  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland,  the  equivalents  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone are  divided  into  two  series  with  a  great  gap  between  them, 
so  that  the  lower  series  seems  linked  to  the  Silurian,  and  the  upper 
series  to  the  Carboniferous  rock?,  and  where  both  occur  the  one 
rests  unconformably  upon  the  other. 

The  lower  series  has  been  found  in  four  separate  districts  :  one  in 
Cork  and  Kerry,  where  they  are  called  the  Glengariff  beds ;  another 
to  the  north,  in  Tyrone,  where  they  have  been  called  the  Fintona 
series  ;  a  third  small  tract  in  Antrim,  and  a  fourth  in  the  north  of 
Donegal. 

Glengariff  and  Dingle  Series. — In  the  coast  section  of  the 
Dingle  promontory  the  beds  with  Ludlow  fossils  are  conformably 
overlain  by  gray,  brown,  and  purple  slates  without  fossils,  followed 
by  alternations  of  gray  grits  and  slates,  the  grits  at  length  pre- 
dominating and  forming  a  thick  series  of  hard,  massive  green  and 
purple  grits.  The  whole  of  this  gritstone  series  is  perhaps  8000 
feet  thick,  and  is  succeeded  by  slates  of  red  and  purple  tints, 
with  beds  of  conglomerate  at  Parkmore,  which,  curiously  enough, 
enclose  pebbles  containing  Silurian  fossils.  No  other  fossils  have 
yet  been  found,  and  except  for  the  occurrence  of  these  derived 
pebbles,  the  whole  of  these  slates  and  grits  might  be  taken  for  a 
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continuation  of  the   Silurian  rocks,  so  similar   are    they  to  the 
underlying  fossiliferous  series.^ 

A  similar  set  of  green  grits,  surmounted  by  purple  slates  with 
bands  of  grit,  occupies  large  areas  to  the  south  and  south-west  of 
Dingle  Bay,  in  the  Iveragh  and  Dunkerron  promontories,  and  in 
the  districts  of  Killarney,  Kenmare,  and  Qlengariff. 

Fintona  Beds. — In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  lower  group 
occupies  an  area  about  30  miles  long  by  10  wide,  between 
Lough  Erne  and  Pomeroy,  in  Tyrone.  "  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  dark  red  and  purple  conglomerates,  often  coai'se  and  massive, 
and  of  purple  pebbly  and  fine-grained  sandstones,  .  .  .  with  sandy 
shales.  The  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate,  which  vary  from  the 
smallest  size  up  to  blocks  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  consist  of  purple 
felstone,  grits,  schists,  and  quartzite.  Of  all  these  the  felstone 
pebbles  are  by  far  in  greatest  proportion,''  and  have  been  derived 
from  the  breaking  up  of  contemporaneous  lava  streams,  some  sheets 
of  which  still  remain  interbedded  with  the  conglomerates. 

The  third  area  is  on  the  east  coast  of  Antrim  between  Cushendall 
and  Cushendun.  Here  again  are  conglomerates,  consisting  partly 
of  quartz  pebbles  and  partly  of  large  blocks  of  quartz-porphyry,  and 
the  patch  forms  a  link  between  the  Fintona  beds  and  the  Lower 
Old  Red  of  the  Caledonian  area. 

Another  tract  of  similar  material  has  been  found  in  Donegal 
between  Lough  Swilly  and  Mulroy  Bay.  This  consists  of  a  basal 
conglomerate  succeeded  by  chocolate-coloured  sandstones  and  shales 
with  some  pebbly  beds,  and  the  materials  are  all  derived  from  the 
surrounding  quartzites  and  schists.  The  thickness  seen  is  about 
800  feet 

Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. — In  the  Dingle  district  the 
slates  above  mentioned  are  abruptly  cut  ofif  and  covered  by  coarse 
red  conglomerates,  which  are  estimated  to  have  a  thickness  of 
4000  feet ;  they  overstep  the  whole  of  the  Glengariff  and  Ludlow 
series,  and  are  found  again  on  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory, 
resting  against  the  truncated  edges  of  the  Wenlock  beds  (see  Fig. 
62).     There  is  here,  therefore,  a  great  gap  and  imconformity. 

About  Tralee  and  Killarney,  however,  no  such  conglomerates 
are  found,  but  beds  of  brown  and  yellow  sandstone  with  red  and 
olive-green  shales  come  in  between  the  Glengariff  slates  and  the 
Carboniferous  shale.  Near  Tralee  these  are  600  feet  thick,  but 
near  Killarney  they  are  only  150  feet,  and  when  the  Carboniferous 
beds  are  brought  in  again  idong  the  Sneem  and  Kenmare  trough, 
neither  the  conglomerate  nor  the  yellow  standstone  group  is  to  be 
found.  At  these  places  the  Carboniferous  shale  or  slate  is  in 
contact  with  the  Glengariff  grits,  and  though  there  is  no  clear 
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proof  of  any  unconformity,  yet  the  beds  are  thrown  into  such  sharp 
folds,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  any  slight  discordance, 
and  in  view  of  the  clear  relations  of  the  two  series  in  the  Dingle 
section,  Professor  Hull's  explanation  appears  a  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  He  supposes  that  the  Carboniferous  beds  gradually 
overlap  the  Upper  Old  Ked  along  a  shelving  bottom,  so  that 
they  eventually  come  to  rest  on  the  Glengariff  series  without  the 
intervention  of  any  red  conglomerates  or  sandstones.  On  the  south 
coast  of  Cork  the  yellow  sandstones  are  again  found,  and  Pakeopteria 
hibemicay  Sagenaria  sp,,  and  Archanodon  JvJcesi  have  been  found  in 
them. 

As  the  beds  thicken  eastwards  conglomerates  again  come  in 
below  them,  and  the  unconformity  at  their  base  is  once  more  a 
marked  feature.  Near  Waterford,  for  instance,  they  are  conspicuous 
in  the  cliffs  above  the  railway  station,  and  lie  nearly  horizontally 
on  vertical  Ordovician  slate&  Above  these  conglomerates  in 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny  are  dark  red-br«wn  sandstones,  succeeded 
by  gray  and  purple  sandstones  with  red  shales,  and  finally  yellow 
and  greenish  sandstones  with  olive-green  shales.  These  last  are 
known  as  the  Kiltorcan  beds,  and  contain  a  remarkable  assemblage 
of  fossils,  including  Archanodon  Jukesi,  scales  of  Coccosteus  and 
GlyptolepiSf  Palceopteris  hibemicOy  Sphenopteris  ffooJeeri,  and  other 
plants,  and  fragments  of  Eurypterus,  Pterygotus,  and  Proricaris, 

This  assemblage  of  fossiU  marks  the  KUtorcan  beds  as  the 
equivalents  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Wales  and  of 
Scotland,  but  there  is  a  complete  passage  from  it  into  the  overlying 
Carboniferous  shalea  Throughout  the  rest  of  Ireland  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  have  at  their  base  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  is  always  unconformable  to  the 
older  rocks,  and  it  is  consequently  more  convenient  to  mention  these 
basement  beds  in  dealing  with  the  Carboniferous  series. 

Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Rocks 

Devon  and  OomT^all. — No  contemporaneous  lavas  occur 
either  in  Wales  or  in  North  Devon,  but  South  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall were  sites  of  some  volcanic  activity,  especially  during  the 
middle  of  the  period.  Thick  beds  of  sehcUstein,  a  German  term  for 
schistose  diabase  tuffs,  occur  in  the  middle  Devonian  and  form  a 
continuous  band  from  Torbay  to  Plymouth,  They  were  described 
by  the  late  Mr.  Champernowne,^^  and  are  known  as  the  Asprington 
volcanic  group  from  their  broad  development  around  that  place. 
Dr.  Hatch  speaks  of  the  rocks  which  he  examined  as  tuffs  and 
diabases,  mostly  aphanitic,  but  sometimes  porphyritic,  and  as  closely 
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resembling  the  schalsteins  of  Nassau  and  the  Hartz.  Some  of  the 
beds  are  probably  altered  diabase  flows,  and  there  are  also  many 
intrusive  bosses  of  less  altered  diabase,  some  of  which  may  be  the 
sites  of  eruptive  vents. 

In  Cornwall,  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips  ^^  has  described  several  tracts  of 
volcanic  rocks,  those  between  Camelford  and  Trevose  Head  being 
clearly  contemporaneous,  and  consisting  of  sheets  of  compact 
dolerites,  vesicular  lavas,  and  beds  of  ash,  but  in  many  of  the 
dolerites  the  augite  has  been  partially  or  wholly  converted  into 
hornblende.  There  are  also  intrusive  dolerites,  which  are  probably 
of  Devonian  age,  because  they  are  displaced  by  the  p>ost-Carbon- 
iferous  granite  bosses. 

The  Cheviots. — In  this  district  thick  sheets  of  andesitic  lava 
and  tuff  are  interstratified  with  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Mr.  Teall  states  ^^  that  these  andesites  fall  into  three  groups, 
characterised  respectively  by  the  minerals  hj^ersthene,  augite,  and 
mica.  '*The  presence  of  tuffs,  vesicular  lavas,  and  amygdaloidal 
varieties  of  lava  and  actual  evidences  of  flow,  proves  that  the 
conditions  of  eruption  were  substantially  identical  with  those  of 
modem  times.''  He  also  describes  some  bosses  of  augite-granite 
which  may  possibly  be  the  cores  of  the  volcanoes  whence  the 
andesitic  lavas  were  ejected.  These  eruptions  were  followed  at  a 
later  period  by  the  intrusion  of  quartz-felsite  dykes.  Similar 
rocks  are  found  in  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Roxburgh  and 
Berwick.  Near  Eyemouth,  on  the  coast,  there  is  a  mass  of  very 
coarse  agglomerate,  which  suggests  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  volcanic  orifice,  especially  as  the  stratified  ash  beds  become 
finer  in  texture  both  northward  and  south-westward  and  as  the 
interbedded  felstones  likewise  thin  out  in  the  same  directions. 

The  Soottish  Midlands. — In  the  area  called  by  Sir  Archibald 
Qeikie  ''Lake  Caledonia"  there  was  an  enormous  outpouring  of 
andesitic  lavas.  The  disposition  of  these  lavas  and  the  existence 
of  some  actual  volcanic  vents  have  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
volcanoes  were  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines  running  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  lake  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from 
each  other.  If  the  Irish  centre  is  included,  the  sites  of  volcanic 
activity  may  be  indicated  as  below :- 

Northom  Chain.  Southern  Chain. 

1.  The  Ulster  centre.  5.  The  Ayrshire  group. 

2.  The  Arran  and  Cantyre  centre.  6.  The  Duneaton  centre. 
8.  The  Sidlaw  and  Ochil  Hills.  7.  The  Biggar  centre. 

4.  The  Montrose  centre.  8.  The  Pentland  volcano. 

Descriptions  of  all  these  areas  will  be  found  in  Sir  Archibald 
GJeikie's  work  on  Britidi  Volcanoes,  and  it  must  suffice  if  a  few 
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particulars  are  here  given  respecting  the  third  and  eighth  of  these 
centres. 

The  SidUbVj  and  Qchil  Hills  form  a  chain  of  about  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  their  features  are  wholly  due  to  the  immense 
masses  of  volcanic  rock  of  which  they  consist,  most  of  the  ridges 
being  the  scarped  outcrops  of  inclined  lava-flows,  though  -some  of 
the  hills  are  actual  volcanic  centres  or  necks.  The  principal  vents 
of  eruption  seem,  however,  to  have  lain  near  Stirling,  where  the 
volcanic  series  reach  a  thickness  of  about  6500  feet  without  the 
base  being  seen.  The  lavas  are  mostly  andesites,  some  slaggy  and 
some  amygdaloidal,  and  some  with  fine  tabular  felspars ;  there  are 
also  beds  of  fine  tuff  and  thick  accumulations  of  coarse  agglomerate, 
one  of  the  latter  being  as  much  as  1000  feet  thick. 

The  Fentland  Hills  are  the  product  of  another  great  volcano, 
each  ridge  of  the  chain  being  the  outcrop  of  a  massive  sheet  of 
lava  (see  Fig.  61).  The  lowest  lavas  are  diabases,  and  these  are 
succeeded  by  andesites  and  felsitic  tuffs,  many  of  which  are  whitish 
or  pale  pink  or  yellow,  while  the  andesites  are  dark  red  or  purple. 
The  maximum  thickness  of  these  rocks  is  about  7000  feet,  and 
they  are  thickest  near  the  northern  end  of  the  chain,  where  a  large 
vent  is  recognisable,  the  hollow  of  this  being  filled  with  a  "  clay- 
stone"  material,  which  seems  to  be  mainly  the  compacted  dust  of 
felsitic  lavas. 

The  Shetlands  contain  similar  relics  of  volcanic  action,  not 
only  of  Lower  but  of  Upper  Old  Red  age. 

Geography  of  the  Period 

The  Silurian  period  was  brought  to  a  close  by  powerful  earth- 
ments,  which  produced  great  geographical  changes  in  the  north-west 
of  Europe.  The  greater  part  of  the  British  region  was  elevated 
into  dry  land  and  formed  part  of  a  continent  which  must  have  had 
a  considerable  extension  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  north,  and 
also  to  the  north-east  across  the  North  Sea  into  the  Scandinavian 
region.  The  general  trend  of  the  great  flexures  produced  at  this 
time  is  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  geo- 
anticlines  are  the  bases  of  parallel  mountain  ranges,  and  that  the 
intervening  troughs  or  synclines  were  occupied  by  great  lakes,  in 
which  the  Old  Red  Sandstones  were  accumulated. 

Another  result  of  the  great  lateral  pressure  which  ridged  up  this 
continent  and  its  mountain  ranges  was  the  compression  and  induration 
of  all  the  rocks  of  which  it  consisted.  The  cleavage  which  was  at 
this  time  developed  in  the  Silurian  and  Ordovician  rocks  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  North  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  testifies  to  the 
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strength  of  the  terrestrial  disturbance,  and  it  is  due  to  the  hardness 
and  power  of  resistance  thus  imparted  to  them  that  they  still  stand 
out  as  upland  districts  at  the  present  da3\ 

The  sea  which  covered  so  large  a  part  of  the  British  area  in 
Silurian  times  was  now  contracted  into  a  much  smaller  space,  and 
only  lay  over  the  southern  part  of  England,  whence  it  stretched 
eastward  through  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium.  Westward  it 
seems  to  have  extended  into  Ireland  (if  the  Glengariff  grits  are 
marine  beds),  but  can  only  have  covered  a  comparatively  small  area 
in  the  extreme  south-western  part  of  the  country. 

All  the  rest  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  land,  and  was 
doubtless  united  to  England  and  Scotland  across  the  Irish  Sea. 
Most  of  Northern  England  and  North  Wales  was  also  land,  but  its 
southern  coast-line  was  indented  by  a  broad  bay,  in  which  the  red 
sandstones  and  marls  of  Monmouth,  Hereford,  and  Shropshire  were 
accumulated.  This  bay  probably  narrowed  toward  the  north-east, 
and  may  have  passed  into  an  estuary  which  received  the  waters  of 
a  large  river  draining  the  land  in  that  direction.  What  I  have 
called  a  bay  is  regarded  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  as  a  lake,  but  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  existence  of  any  land-barrier  to  the  south  of  this  bay, 
and  imagine  that  it  opened  widely  into  the  sea,  in  which  the  marine 
Devonians  were  being  deposited,  for  the  distance  from  Cardiif  to 
the  Quantock  Hills  is  only  about  22  miles. 

To  the  east  of  this  inlet  there  was  land  over  the  eastern  Midlands, 
but  it  may  not  have  been  of  any  great  breadth.  Most  probably  it 
included  a  range  of  hills  with  a  trend  parallel  to  those  on  the  north- 
west, and  as  rocks  with  Devonian  fossils  have  been  found  below 
London,  it  is  clear  that  the  coast-line  bent  eastward  or  north-eastward 
through  the  eastern  part  of  England. 

The  complete  absence  of  marine  fossils  in  the  Lower  Old  Bed  of 
Scotland,  the  abundance  of  fish  which  could  easily  have  adapted 
themselves  to  a  freshwater  habitat,  and  the  frequency  of  plant 
remains,  are  facts  which  have  led  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  North  British  region  was  accumulated  in 
large  lake  basins  like  those  which  now  exist  in  Africa  and  North 
America.  Further,  from  the  very  different  aBsemblages  of  fish  which 
have  been  obtained  from  Forfar  in  the  Caledonian  area,  and  from 
Caithness  in  the  Orcadian,  Sir  Archibald  Qeikie  has  inferred  that 
these  two  areas  were  separate  lake  basins  without  any  communica- 
tion with  one  another. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  if  the  thickness  of  the 
Lower  Old  Bed  be  as  great  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  was  accumulated  in  long  and  narrow  lakes.  Further,  it  is 
admitted  by  Sir  A.  Qeikie  himself  that  the  Bed  Sandstones  must 
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originally  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present  limits,  both 
southward  from  the  Orcadian  and  northward  from  the  Caledonian 
area,  so  that  "  by  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
a  large  part  of  the  Highlands  was  buried  under  conglomerates  and 
sandstones."  ^^  If  this  were  so,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
Orcadian  and  Caledonian  water-basins  must  have  been  united,  and 
very  probable  that  they  were  parts  of  a  large  inland  sea,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  lay  to  the  eastward,  outside  the  present  coast- 
line of  Scotland.  The  Cheviot  area  may  have  been  another  inlet 
of  this  great  lake. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  movement  of  subsidence  was 
not  uniform,  but  crept  gradually  northward,  so  that  the  area  of 
the  lake  was  extended  by  degrees  in  that  direction.^^  On  this 
theory  the  lowest  beds  in  the  Caledonian  area  are  older  than 
the  lowest  beds  in  Caithness,  and  the  Forfar  flags  are  older  than 
the  Caithness  flags ;  this  would  account  for  the  difference  of  the 
fish  faunas.^ 

The  existence  of  a  tract  of  Lower  Old  Red  in  Cantyre,  and  of 
another  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  little  more  than  20  miles  away, 
makes  it  very  probable  that  Lake  Caledonia  was  prolonged  to  the 
south-west,  and  included  the  Fintona  district  of  Tyrone.  From 
Lough  Erne  in  Ireland  to  Stonehaven  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
is  a  distance  of  about  280  miles,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  lake 
extended  much  farther  to  the  north-east,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  a 
contracted  breadth  in  Forfar  ;  it  may  well  have  extended  for  another 
70  or  80  miles,  which  would  give  it  a  total  length  of  about  350 
miles.  This  is  about  the  length  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  very 
long  for  its  width,  this  being  nowhere  much  over  80  miles,  and  in 
most  places  much  less. 

Lake  Orcadie,  if  it  was  a  separate  water-basin,  would  seem  to 
have  been  even  larger  than  Lake  Caledonia,  for  its  deposits  even 
now  extend  from  Loch  Ness  to  the  Shetlands,  a  distance  of  about 
260  miles,  while  its  width,  from  near  Brora  in  Sutherland  to 
Aberdour  on  the  north  coast  of  Aberdeen,  is  about  70  miles,  and  its 
original  width  must  have  been  greater  than  this.  As  to  its  original 
length  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  conception,  for  its  north-eastern 
part  lies  below  the  North  Sea. 

The  small  tract  in  Donegal  and  that  in  the  Firth  of  Lome  in 
Argyle  may  have  been  parts  of  another  lake  basin,  of  which  only 
these  small  remnants  are  left 

During  the  formation  of  this  great  series  of  rocks  volcanic 
activity  was  rife,  and  immense  sheets  of  lava  were  poured  over 

<"  Dr.  Traquair  Rtates  that  the  Caledonian  fishes— even  those  from  high  up 
in  the  series — are  of  an  older  type  than  those  of  the  Orcadian  series. 
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the  country  and  interbedded  with  the  sedimentary  deposits,  and 
all  this  time  it  is  probable  that  the  level  of  the  inland  waters 
was  not  very  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Further  elevation, 
however,  ensued,  and  the  excurrent  rivers  cut  their  channels 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  in  course  of  time  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
were  completely  drained  off,  just  as  the  great  Tertiary  lakes  of 
North  America  were  drained  by  the  excavation  of  the  Colorado 
Canon.  The  country  would  then  present  the  aspect  of  a  high 
and  dry  upland,  formed  of  lofty  hill  ranges  separated  by 
immense  sandy  plains,  the  sites  of  the  desiccated  lakes  ;  through 
these  plains  the  rivers  may  have  run  in  deep  and  narrow  channels, 
while  on  the  mountain  slopes  piles  of  debris  were  prepared  by  the 
agencies  of  disintegration  and  detrition.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unlikely 
that  much  of  the  material  forming  the  conglomerates  of  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone  was  originally  prepared  by  subaerial  agencies, 
and  was  only  rearranged  by  the  waters  of  the  later  epoch. 

A  reverse  movement  at  length  set  in  toward  the  end  of  what 
must  be  called  the  Devonian  period  ;  portions  of  the  old  lake  basins 
were  again  filled  with  water,  the  area  of  which  widened  and  deepened 
as  the  land  sank ;  torrents  washed  in  the  detritus  of  the  land,  and 
the  material  thus  collected  became  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones 
of  the  Upper  Old  Red  and  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
The  Carboniferous  System 

The  materials  for  a  history  of  this  period  are  more  ample  than 
those  available  for  the  preceding  periods.  Carboniferous  rocks 
occupy  a  larger  part  of  the  British  Islands  than  the  rocks  of  any 
other  system,  and  in  the  search  for  coal  they  have  also  been  more 
extensively  studied  and  explored,  so  that  it  has  become  possible  to 
trace  the  lateral  changes  which  the  component  members  of  the 
system  undergo,  and  to  correlate  the  strata  of  different  districts 
with  much  greater  accuracy.  In  the  British  Islands  and  in  the 
west  of  Europe  generally,  the  Carboniferous  system  falls  naturally 
into  two  divisions  or  series — a  Lower  or  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series  and  an  Upper  or  Coal-measure  series.  In  North  America 
it  is  divisible  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  lower  part  is  known  as 
the  Sub -carboniferous  series,  and  the  upper  part  only  as  the 
Carboniferous. 

In  England,  France,  and  Belgium  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series 
consists  almost  entirely  of  marine  deposits,  and  in  most  districts  it 
is  largely  composed  of  limestone  ;  while  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
consists  of  a  varied  succession  of  sandstones,  shales,  clays,  and 
coal-seams,  which  seem  to  have  been  deposited  on  the  borders 
of  a  sinking  land  in  estuaries  and  lagoons,  where  the  water  was 
sometimes  saline  and  sometimes  brackish  or  fresh.  As  each  of 
these  great  series  has  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  from  9000  to 
10,000  feet,  and  as  the  fauna  of  the  one  naturally  differs  much 
from  the  fauna  of  the  other,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
them  separately  and  to  take  the  lower  series  first 

A.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  Series 

Ranfire  and  Relation  to  Underlying  Books 

In  England,  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  occupy  large  tracts  of 
the  surface,  and  also  have  a  wide  subterranean  extension.     They 
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occur  in  the  eastern  part  of  Devonshire,  and  underlie  a  large  area 
round  Bristol,  though  partially  concealed  by  beds  of  newer  date ; 
westward  they  extend  under  the  Bristol  Channel  into  South  Wales, 
and  across  Carmarthen  Bay  into  Pembroke  ;  eastward  they  pass 
beneath  newer  rocks,  and  are  believed  to  extend  underneath 
Wiltshire,  North  Hampshire,  and  Surrey,  forming  part  of  the 
broad  tract  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  is  known  to  exist  beneath 
the  south-east  of  England.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  series  thins 
out  northward,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  counties  of  Hereford, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  nor  in  South  Staffordshire,  but  sets  in  again 
farther  north  in  Shropshire,  North  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Leicestershire,  and  forms  the  core  of  the  Pennine  chain,  from 
Derbyshire  to  Northumberland,  and  occupies  large  surface  areas  on 
either  side ;  moreover,  this  series  is  supposed  to  underlie  all  the 
tracts  covered  by  newer  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  that 
it  is  only  really  absent  from  the  Lake  District  and  the  few  other 
localities  where  older  beds  rise  to  the  surface. 

From  Northumberland  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  spread  into 
Scotland  through  the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Haddington,  and 
thence  into  the  Lowland  district,  which  they  occupy  entirely  from 
side  to  side. 

In  Ireland  they  form  more  than  half  the  rock -surface  of  the 
country,  spreading  over  the  whole  central  plain,  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  stretching  southward  to  the  shores  of  Waterford  and  Cork. 

In  regard  to  superposition,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
where  rocks  of  Upper  Devonian  or  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  age 
are  developed,  the  Carboniferous  strata  succeed  in  conformable 
sequence  ;  but  where  these  are  absent,  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
rest  unconformably  upon  the  older  formations. 


Life  of  the  Period 

The  fauna  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  a  rich  one,  both 
in  genera  and  species.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
prevailing  genera  and  of  new  generic  appearances — those  with  an 
asterisk  not  occurring  in  older  rocks. 

Foraminifera. — These  become  very  abundant  in  the  rocks 
of  this  period,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  formation  of  some 
of  the  limestones,  the  principal  genera  being  Saccamina,  Fusulina, 
Trochammiinay  Valvulina^  and  Lageria, 

Anthozoa. — Of  corals  the  most  common  genera  are  Aulo- 
phyllum*  LUlwairotion*  Lonsdalea,*  Phillipsastreay  Syringopora, 
Chcetetes,  Clisiophyllumy  Mtchelinia,  Zaphrentisy  Amplexus^  and  Cyatho- 
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phyUum,     None  of  these  genera  survived  to  later  times  in  Western 
Europe,  but  a  few  occur  in  the  Permian  of  Asia. 

Orustaoea. — The  only  surviving  genera  of  trilobites  are 
Phillipsia,  Griffithides,  Froetiu,  CyphaspiSy  and  Brachymetopus.  None 
are  common,  all  are  small,  and  all  died  out  before  the  close  of  the 
period.  Small  Ostracoda  are  often  abundant,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Bairdia,  Gypridinc^  Cypridinellaj  and  others.  Dithyrocaris 
and  other  Phyllocarids  also  occur. 

Echinodenna. — Crinoidea  are  abundant,  and  their  remains 
often  form  a  large  part  of  the  limestones.  The  chief  genera  are 
Actvnocrinus*  PlatycrimiSf  Rhodocrinus,  Gyathocrinus^  PoUriocrinuSy 
Amphor(uyrinus* QXidi  Woodocrinus,*  None  of  them,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Gyathocriniis,  survived  this  period.  Blastoidea  now 
take  the  place  of  the  Cystideans  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks,  the 
commoner  genera  being  GranatocriniLSy  GodasteTf  and  Orophocrintis. 
Of  Echinoidea  there  are  Archoeoddarisy  PalasckinuSy  and  Melonites. 

Braohiopoda. — Most  of  the  Devonian  genera  survive,  such 
as  OrhiciUoideay  Prodv/AuSy  Spirifer,  RhynchoneHoy  Athyrisy  GhoneteSy 
OrthiSy  and  TerebratuUiy  but  there  are  no  common  distinctive  Car- 
boniferous genera. 

Lamellibranohia. — The  following  are  some  of  the  com- 
moner genera,  those  with  an  asterisk  making  their  first  appearance : 
Amcidopecteny  Grenipecteriy  Potddonielloy*  ParcUUlodony  Gonocardiurriy 
Myalimiy  SchizoduSy*  Leptodomus  (Protoschizodiis),  Edmondiay  Gardio- 
morphoy  PleurophoraSy  GypncarddUiy*  and  Sanguinoliies,* 

G-astropoda. — Most  of  the  Devonian  genera  continue,  and 
the  commoner  are :  PUuroUymariOy  Murchisoniay  BeUerophony  Euom- 
phaluBy  StraparolluSy  Naticopmy  Gapulus,  Looumema,  MacrochUinOy 
and  TurbonitelUiy  but  very  few  of  these  survive  the  close  of  the 
Carboniferous  period. 

Cephalopoda. — The  following  are  some  of  the  genera  which 
occur  : — Of  Nautiloidea  there  are  OrthoceraSy  ActinoceraSy  Gyrtocerofy 
Ducitesy  PoterioceraSy  Temnochilv^,*  GcelonautUuSy*  VestinautiliLs,* 
StrohoceraSy*  and  of  Ammonidea  the  following  genera  belonging  to  the 
Goniatitidae,  BrancoeeraSy  PericycluSy*  GlyphioceraSy  NomismoceraSy* 
DimorphoceraSy*  ProlecaniteSy*  Pronarites.* 

Pisoee. — Remains  of  fish  are  very  numerous,  and  a  long  list 
of  names  founded  on  the  teeth  and  spines  of  fish  might  be  given, 
but  the  following  are  known  from  more  complete  remains  : — 
EurynotuSy  Bhtzodus,  HolyptchtuSy  MegalichthySy  GoalacanthtLSy  Platy- 
somuA.  Many  of  the  Carboniferous  fish  were  Elasmobranchs,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  are  Teleostomi  of  the  Crossopterygian  order. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  marine  fauna 
is  the  persistence  of  the  same  species  and  groups  of  species  through- 
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out  Buch  a  great  tbicknew  of  strata.  A  few  iipecies  are  indeed 
confined  to  tbe  lowermost  beds,  and  a  few  to  tbe  higbeat  marine 
beds — to  beds,  iu  fact,  wLicb  were  formed  when  the  pbysiual 
conditions  were  undergoing  a.  change,  and  when  the  forms  would 
necessarily  be  more  liable  to  variation  ;  a  few  other  species — those, 
namely,  which  were  the  chief  contributors  to  the  formation  of 
the  limestones — are  naturally  most  abundant  in  tboae  limestone 
masses  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  of  species  have  a  very  great 


vertical  range,  many  of  them  extending  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
marine  series,  and  some  even  appearing  in  the  Upper  Carbonifeious 

We  are  thus  presented  with  the  uniqne  phenonomen  of  the  same 
species  of  fossils  occurring  throughout  a  thickness  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  thousand  feet  of  strata — a  fact  which  testifieti  to  the 
great  uniformity  of  the  physical  conditions  which  prevailed  during 
the  whole  period.  When  we  compare  this  state  of  things  with 
the  distribution  of  species  in  earlier  or  in  later  periods,  we  cannot 
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fail  to  be  Btruck  with  tl)e  singularity  uf  the  ^Carboniferoiis  period 
in  this  respect.  It  would  appear  as  if  there  was  then  a  great  pause 
in  the  evolutional  history  of  the  organic  world — a  time  when  the 
changes  in  the  surrouiLding  physical  conditions  were  ao  alight  and 
gradual  that  the  causes  of  variation  and  differentiation  were  at  a 
minimuia,  and  the  forma  of  life  became  as  it  were  stereotyped^for 


a.  MlcbellniB  bvost.  if.  Tcrebntuln  liuUts. 

b.  AmpleiuK  coraUwles.  '.  Huirlfer  BUteUa. 

c.  LiUiaatiotJaD  bAub.  /.  Prod uctus  semi nliculstiia. 

So  far  as  researches  have  hitherto  been  carried,  very  few 
Bpeciea  appear  to  be  restricted  to  special  horizons  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series.  Some  are  of  course  much  more  common  in 
the  ItmeBtones  than  in  shales  and  Bamlstonea,  and  vice  versa.  All 
the  corals,  for  instance,  are  more  abundant  in  the  limestones ;  some 
Lamellibranchs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rare  in  limestone.  Ur.  W. 
Hind  remarks  that  he  has  never  found  Nucuia,  Nw:uUnui,  or 
CUTiodonta   in   the   white  and   gray   limestones,  yet   they  range 
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tlirougbnat  the  whole  aeries  where  mechanical  depoaite  prevail,  and 
evidently  preferred  muddy  bottoms.  Thus  Nucvla  gibboia  and 
N,  atUnvala  occur  in  the  Calciferoua  eandatcnes  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Bernician  oF  Northumberland,  and  in  the  Lower  Coal- measures  of 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 

The  following  species  appear  to  be  specially  characteristic  of  the 
lowest  fowiliferous  beds,  i.e.  the  lower  shales  of  Bristol  and  South 


1.  PUtycrlnua  lipvis.  li.  PhlllipitB  piutnlou. 

c  GiuLAtocrliiiiB  ellLptlcds.  /.  Qutrlocvns  Lliterl. 

g.  OrthoceraA  Qetii«ri. 

Wales,  the  Tuedian  of  the  north,  the  Calciferous  sandstone  ot 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Coomhola  grits  of 
Cork  and  Kerry ; " — 
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MicheliniafOBota,  \  LWu>stroliiyii}'unceitm,i  L.  qffinis,  t  Ch(eteUa  bamidttt, 
FmeaUlla  fiabellaia,  Ctriopr/ra  gracilii,  Plaiytrima  icevi$,  PoUrioeHnia 
CTOMiu,  ShynJiotielta  pUurodon.-f  Spir^tT  eutfodatua.i  S.  ilriatiu,^  Cardio- 
vwrpha  ailonga,  Edmondia  nileala,  ConocardiKm  kibtmieum,  Avtadopeden 
ffranotiu,  NatUilta  tiarigvUUut,  ami  JT.  doraalit. 


"i 


r.  Olypliloceru  ipl 
f.  Aviculopecten  ai 
I.  PtUllipalK  dfirble 
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In  the  higher  limeetones  of  the  same  districts  the  following  are 
comnioa  Bpeciea  : — - 

LHAosiroliim  tiriaium,  L.  irrtffulare,  h.  ForUoeln,  Cj/athojAylltim 
rtgiuia,  LmiidaleaJtorifm-m.ii,  PradjKCiu  gigajiUu4,i P.  (ora,fP.  hmgiiinnui, 
Terelrraiuia  IULjtala,-f  Euomphalui  nodona,  BelUrophon  apcriui. 

Besides  those  above  mentioned  the  following  are  common  and 
characteristic  Lower  Carboniferous  forma  :— 


a.  Orthjfl  miu|tjiiAtL  d.  Conocardjum  hltwnilcum. 

b.  Avlculopccleii  papjruceiu.  f-  Euomplulus  peuUgaiiilis. 

c.  CarUlomori'h*  obloiig*.  /.  B«Llempbon  UngejitiilLi. 

Fm-aiiii'ii/cm.  Soccamina  CarUri,  Trochammina  incerta. 

Atiin/aoa.  Ampleiua  coralloides.t  Lithostrotion  basaltiforme,  Syringo- 
pora  reticulata,  Zaphnntis  cjlindrica. 

EckiiuxUrma.  Graaatocrioua  derbiensiB,+  Codaatei-  trilobatus,  Aotinoorinna 
aniphora.t  A.  triacontodactylu*,  Woodocrinua  ni»crodac- 
tylus,  Cyathocrinua  If  via,  I'alEechinus  aphiericus,  P.  gigas. 

Brachiopoda.  Athyria  ambiguB,  A,  Royssi,  Spirifer  glaWr,t  Khyoclio nulla 
Bouminatu.t  Froductus  acabriculua,  P.  semireticuUtiis,t 
Terebratula  sacculus,  Orthia  resupinata,  0.  MichelinL 
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XiaTnellibranchm,  CoDOcardium   aliforme,   C.  hibemicam,   Gardiomorpha 

orbicularis,  Avioalopectezi  sublobatus. 
Gastropodcu    Euomphalus   peiitagonalis,t    Naticopsis    plicistria,    Pleu> 

rotomaria  carinata  (flamxnigera),    Bellerophon  Urei,    B. 

tangentialis,  Conularia  quadrisulcata,  Macrochilus  ovalis. 
Cephalopoda,  Coelonautilus  cariniferus^f  Gastrioceras  Listeri,t  Glyphio- 

ceras  spbsericns,  Gyrtoceras  Gesneri,  Orthoceras  undulatam. 
Orustacea,      Phillipsia  pustalosa,  P.  derbiensis^f  Griffithides  globiceps, 

Brachymetopus  ouralicns,  Dithyrocaiis  Golei. 
Pisces,  Gladodns  striatus,  Gochliodus  contortus,  Gtenacanthus  major, 

Earynotus  crenatus,  Orodos  ramosus,  Petalodus  acuminatas* 

Psammodas  porosus. 


Stratigraphy 

« 

1.  Southrwestem  Area 

Under  this  bead  will  be  Included  a  brief  description  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke.  In  these 
districts  the  rocks  are  folded  into  a  set  of  troughs  and  basins 
separated  by  anticlinal  ridges  of  Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
but  in  Gloucester  and  Somerset  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  partially 
concealed  by  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  Neozoic  strata  (Trias 
and  Jurassic),  and  are  only  exposed  here  and  there  in  tracts  from 
which  these  younger  strata  have  been  removed. 

In  Devon,  Carboniferous  rocks  occupy  a  broad  trough  between 
the  two  tracts  of  Devonian  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
greater  part  of  this  trough  is  occupied  by  beds  of  Upper 
Carboniferous  age,  but  a  lower  series  can  be  separated  both  on  the 
northern  and  southern  border  (see  map.  Fig.  56).  The  next 
appearance  of  this  series  is  in  the  Mendip  HUls,  where  it  has  a 
normal  calcareous  facies.  These  hills  form  the  southern  border  of 
the  Somerset  and  Bristol  coal-field,  which  is  an  irregular  basin-shaped 
area  nearly  surrounded  by  outcrops  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Crossing  the  Severn  we  find  a  tract  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chepstow,  which  stretches  northward 
and  is  united  to  the  periclinal  area  that  encloses  the  coal-field  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  a  perfect  example  of  a  basin-shaped  area. 

Passing  westwu^,  and  crossing  the  tract  of  Silurian  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone  which  lies  on  either  side  of  the  river  Usk,  we  come 
to  the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales.  Here  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
occupy  a  long  basin  or  trough-shaped  area,  which  extends  from 
Pontypool  in  Monmouthshire  to  Carmarthen  Bay,  with  a  narrow 
prolongation  across  this  bay,  through  Pembrokeshire  to  St.  Bride's 
Bay.    The  area  east  of  Carmarthen  Bay  is  traversed  by  a  remarkable 
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anticlinal  axis,  which  divides  the  basin  into  a  northern  and  southern 
trough. 

The  strata  composing  the  Carboniferous  series  are  thickest  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  this  area,  and  diminish  partly  by  thinning 
out,  and  partly  by  overlap  towards  the  west  and  north.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  describe  the  succession  found  in  the  Mendip  and  Bristol 
district  first  as  exhibiting  the  typical  facies  with  which  the  more 
western  tracts  may  be  compared,  and  finally  to  give  some  account 
of  the  Culm-measures  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

In  the  Mendip  Hills  the  total  thickness  of  the  limestone  series 
is  believed  to  be  nearly  4000  feet,  and  near  Bristol  it  is  nearly  2400. 
No  definite  base  line  has  yet  been  fixed,  for  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  passes  up  by  the  intercalation  of  red,  green,  and  gray 
shales  into  dark  gray  shales,  which  contain  Carboniferous  fossils. 
The  whole  series  is  divisible  into  a  lower  limestone  with  shales  at 
the  base,  and  an  upper  limestone  with  oolitic  limestones  at  the 
base.  These  divisions  seem  to  vary  in  thickness,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  is  compiled  from  papers  by  Mr.  Wethered 
and  Professor  C.  L.  Morgan. 

Mendip  Hills.  Clifton.  Wickwar. 

?200  400  300 

?1800         1000  580 


Sandy  limestones  and  shales  . 
Upper  limestone  (Lithostrotion  beds) 
Oolitic  limestones  .... 
Lower  limestone  (Encrinital  beds) . 
Shales  and  thin  limestones     . 


250  100  \        520 

1800  660/        ^^^ 

860  820  820 


3900        2370        1670 


The  basal  shales  are  well  exposed  in  the  gorge  of  the  Avon  at 
Clifton,  and  they  include  near  the  base  a  remarkable  bed,  which  is 
crowded  with  the  remains  of  fish  in  the  shape  of  teeth  and  bones, 
whence  it  is  known  as  the  "  bone  bed."  The  shales  also  yield 
Rhyn^jhonella  pleurodon,  Athyris  Roysii,  Poteriocrinvs  crassus^  and  other 
fossils.  The  thin  limestone  bands  are  largely  made  up  of  the 
carapaces  of  Ostracoda  and  of  Corals  and  Bryozoa,  among  which 
Monticulipora  tumida  is  common. 

The  Lower  limestones  above  are  generally  of  a  dark  gray  colour, 
and  near  Bristol  they  are  almost  black,  and  are  known  as  the  black- 
rock  limestone.  Their  principal  constituents  are  crinoid  stems,  with 
Ostracoda,  Bryozoa,  and  small  organisms  with  a  fibrous  structure, 
which  are  named  Mitchddeanea,  and  are  believed  to  be  Hydrocoral- 
lines.  From  the  abundance  of  the  remains  of  crinoids  these  are 
known  as  the  Encrinital  beds. 

Passing  over  the  oolitic  limestones,  which  are  chiefly  remarkable 
in  being  oolitic,  we  come  to  the  mass  of  the  Upper  limestone,  at  the 
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base  of  which  are  some  dark  shales,  sometimes  called  the  middle 
Upper  shales.  The  limestones  are  bluish  gray,  and  consist  princi- 
pcdly  of  Foraminifera  and  Caldspheres,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
broken  shells,  crinoids,  and  corals.  Of  larger  organisms  lAthostrotion 
and  Syrtngopora  are  common  with  species  of  Productus  and  Bpi/rifer, 
The  highest  beds  are  shaly  and  sandy  limestones  passing  up  into 
calcareous  grits  with  80  per  cent  of  siliceous  matter.  At  Wickwar, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  Bristol  coal-field,  the  Limestone  series 
is  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  1670  feet,  and  still  farther  north  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  it  is  reduced  to  about  600  feet,  and  even  less  on  the 
northern  border. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  near  Newport 
the  limestones  are  still  thinner,  being  only  from  300  to  350  feet, 
according  to  recent  measurements  by  the  Geological  Survey ;  but 
as  they  are  followed  westward  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
coal-field  they  thicken  again  till  they  reach  1000  feet,  and  are 


'IX:: 

Fig.  70.— 8XGTI0N  ACROSS  THE  PEMBROKS8HIRE  OOAL-HBLD  (ProfeSSOr  Hull). 

m.  Coal-measares.  n.  Garboniferous  limestone. 

0.  Lower  shales  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

divisible  into  a  lower  limestone  (200  to  300  feet)  and  an  upper 
limestone  (of  700  to  800  feet). 

In  Pembrokeshire  the  thickness  is  again  reduced,  but  good 
sections  of  the  whole  series  are  exposed  near  Tenby  and  on  the 
south  side  of  Milford  Haven.  Near  Tenby  the  limestone  has  an 
apparent  thickness  of  over  1000  feet,  but  this  is  probably  due  to 
repetition  of  the  beds  by  flexures,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70,  and  the  real 
thickness  is  probably  not  more  than  500  feet  Below  it  are  about 
400  feet  of  shales  and  thin  limestones.  In  West  Angle  Bay 
(Milford  Haven)  the  shales  are  thicker  (550  feet),  and  are  under- 
lain by  a  set  of  gray  shales  and  sandstones  which  contain  Upper 
Devonian  fossils  of  the  Marwood  and  Rlton  beds,  such  as  Avicula 
damnoniensiSf  CucuUcBa  trapeziumj  Gurtoriotus  elegans.^ 

Devonshira — The  delimitation  of  the  Upper  Devonian  and 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Devonshire  has  not  yet  been  worked 
out  The  junction-beds  have  not  been  specially  described  since 
Mr.  Salter  compared  them  with  those  of  Pembrokeshire  in  1863, 
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bat  his  opinion  was  that  the  Pilton  beds  included  the  equivalent 
of  the  Lower  limestone  shale.  He  says,  '*  Nearer  Barnstaple  these 
Pilton  beds  begin  to  trough  in  small  patches  of  a  barren,  softer  slate, 
which  is  only  seen  well  developed  south  of  Pilton,  and  occupying 
the  lower  ground  east  and  west  of  Barnstaple."  In  these  soft  slates 
the  prevalent  fossils  are  Phillipsia  seminifera^  Spirifer  bisiUcatttSy  S. 
lam/inosTiSj  S.  ciispidatus,  Productus  Martini^  Orihis  Michelini,  and  other 
exclusively  Carboniferous  species.  Mr.  Whidborne  informs  me  that 
similar  shales  occur  at  Fremington. 

They  are  succeeded  by  the  series  of  beds  which  occupy  the  broad 
Carboniferous  basin  of  Devonshire  and  are  known  as  the  Culm- 
measures  (see  map,  p.  181).  This  tract  varies  in  breadth  from  20  to 
30  miles,  and  is  exposed  for  a  length  of  about  60  miles,  passing  east- 
ward with  undiminished  width  beneath  the  Neozoic  rocks,  so  that 
this  great  basin  or  trough  probably  continues  to  extend  eastward 
for  many  miles  though  concealed  by  younger  rock&  The  rocks 
found  in  the  exposed  portion  are  divided  by  Mr.  Ussher  as  folio ws,^ 
but  the  two  upper  divisions  appear  to  be  of  Upper  Carboniferous 
age  :— 

Uoper. — Hard  bedded  gray  grits  with  shaly  layers. 

Middle. — Hard  thick-bedded  sandstonesi  generally  light  gray  or  green, 

with  fine  grits,  madstones,  and  shales. 
Lotoer, — Dark  sray  shales  and  mudstones  with  bands  of  radiolarian  chert 

and  lenticular  beds  of  gray  limestone. 

The  beds  are  everywhere  intensely  folded  and  flexured,  so  that 
no  accurate  estimate  of  thickness  can  be  made,  but  some  exposures 
of  the  chert  beds  alone  show  from  100  to  150  feet  of  them,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Lower  Culm  beds  may  be  from  1000  to  1500  feet. 
Their  outcrop  on  the  north  is  continuous,  but  of  varying  width, 
and  on  the  south  they  form  a  continuous  band  round  the  northern 
half  of  the  Dartmoor  granite,  whence  they  stretch  westward  by 
Launceston  to  the  coMt  at  Boscastle. 

The  rocks  which  form  the  Lower  Culm  are  in  most  places  so 
folded  and  faulted  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  succession  of 
their  component  beds.  Thus  Mr.  Ussher,  who  has  surveyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  area,  still  feels  uncertain  whether  the  Chert 
beds  occupy  a  definite  horizon.  Messrs.  Hinde  and  Fox,  however, 
who  have  specially  studied  these  beds,  think  that  the  following  is 
the  usual  order  of  succession  in  descending  order  :  ^ — 

Dark  shales  without  fossils. 
Radiolarian  cherts  and  shales  (Coddon  Hill  beds). 
Brown  and  red  shales  of  Waddon  Barton. 
Black  shales  and  limestones  with  Posidonomya, 
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Along  the  noTtbern  border  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  passage 
from  the  Barnstaple  beds  into  a  set  of  black  carbonaceous  shales 
and  thin  limestones  containing  several  species  of  Posidonomya  (P. 
Becheri,  P.  lateralis^  etc.),  with  the  Goniatites,  Glyphioceras  spharicumy 
G.  crenistria,  and  G.  striatum. 

The  Waddon  Barton  beds  are  at  present  only  known  in  the 
country  east  of  Dartmoor  and  near  Bampton  in  North  Devon  ;  they 
are  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  Glyphiocerds  s/pirale ;  they 
also  contain  Orthoceras  striolatum,  Avicula  lepida,  Spirifer  Ureiy 
Posidonomya  Becheri,  and  four  species  of  Phillipsia^  three  of  which 
occur  also  in  the  Chert  beds,* 

The  Coddon  Hill  beds  consist  of  gray  and  black  cherts  in  thin 
but  regular  beds,  often  interleaved  with  hard  black  shales. 
Radiolaria  are  abundant,  and  have  been  referred  to  no  less  than 
twenty-three  genera  by  Messrs.  Hinde  and  Fox  {op,  dU),  These  beds 
contain  also  ProUca/nHea  mixolohus,  Nomismoceros  spirorbis,  several 
species  of  Phillipsia  and  Griffithides,  many  stems  of  Gya^iocrinus, 
Producttu  concentrums,  Orthotetes  crenistria,  and  other  brachiopods. 

Near  Westleigh  and  Canonsleigh  there  are  ridges  formed  of 
bluish  limestone  with  intercalated  cherty  beds,  which  seem  to  be 
near  the  horizon  of  the  Coddon  Hill  beds,  for  they  contain  the  same 
two  Goniatites  and  the  well-known  Carboniferous  coral  Michelinia 
favosa, 

2.  Derby,  Stafford,  and  North  Wales 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  Fig.  71,  that  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  occupy  a  large  part  of  Derbyshire  and  a  small  area  in 
the  north  of  Stafifordshire,  and  that  with  the  overlying  Millstone 
grit  they  form  the  southern  part  of  the  great  Pennine  range  of 
hills  which  is  often  called  ''  the  backbone  of  England." 

The  general  structure  of  this  central  district  is  show^n  in  Fig. 
73,  the  strata  being  bent  up  into  a  broad  irregular  dome  or  periclinal 
ellipse,  so  that  the  lowest  beds  are  found  in  the  centre  of  the  area, 
from  which  they  dip  decidedly  to  the  east  and  west,  and  more 
gently  to  the  north.  The  length  of  this  area  from  Ashbourne  to 
the  head  of  Derweutdale  is  about  30  miles,  and  its  width  from 
east  to  west  between  Buxton  and  Bakewell  about  16  miles. 

The  Carboniferous  limestones  and  shales  pass  both  eastward  and 
westward  beneath  the  basins  in  which  the  Coal-measures  lie,  and 
on  the  western  side  they  rise  again  to  the  surface  in  the  counties 
of  Denbigh  and  Flint.     Whether  there  is  a  similar  uprise  of  the 

"  These  fossils  were  found  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  and  described  by  Dr 
H.  Woodward,  who  notices  the  similarity  of  the  fauna  to  that  of  the  Culm  at 
Herbom  in  Grermany.    See  OeU,  Mag.  Dec.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  538. 
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Lower  CieiTboniferous  series  on  tlie  eastern  side  we  do  not  know 
because  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nottingham  coal-field  is  concealed 
beneath  newer  rocks  ;  there  is,  however,  a  high  probability  that  it 
is  a  complete  basin. 

Derbyshire. — The  general  succession  of  this  series  in  Derby- 
shire is  as  follows  : — 

4.  Shales  and  thin  beds  of  black  limestone         ....  400 

3.  Gray  and  white  limestones,  some  parts  containing  layers  of 

chert 640 

2.  Massive  white  limestones  with  inter  bedded  lava-flows  (toad- 
stones)       900 

1.  Dark  limestones  with  toadstones  and  ash  beds  .     seen  for  600 


2540 


The  actual  base  is  nowhere  exposed,  and  consequently  the  total 
thickness  of  the  series  is  unknown,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
exceeds  3000  feet  even  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  The  whole  of 
the  series  thins  out  to  the  south-west  before  reaching  the  South 
Staffordshire  coal-field,  but  continues  toward  the  south-east  beneath 
the  small  Leicestershire  coal-field,  and  wraps  round  the  Pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest. 

The  limestones  which  compose  the  ''Mountain  limestone"  of 
Derbyshire  vary  much  in  lithological  character,^  some  consisting 
mainly  of  broken  fragments  of  crinoids  and  shells,  others  of  corals 
and  coral  debris,  and  others  being  compact  and  foraminiferal,  while 
in  many  parts  the  organisms  have  been  obscured  or  destroyed  by 
the  chemical  changes  of  marmorisation  or  dolomitisation. 

Mr.  Bemrose  remarks  that  corals  are  frequent  in  some  of  the 
lower  massive  beds,  and  that  remains  of  crinoids  are  often  numerous. 
Prodtictus  giganieus  and  Chonetes  papilionacea  occur  throughout,  and 
one  bed  near  the  top  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  Productus. 
The  recent  efforts  of  Messrs.  W.  Hind  and  J.  A.  Howe  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  zonal  distribution  of  the  fossils  have  failed 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  fossils,  except  in  the  upper  200  feet, 
all  the  rich  fossil  horizons  being  near  the  top  of  the  gray  limestone. 
They  think  it  probable  that  this  rarity  of  fossils  below  is  due  to 
the  chemical  changes  which  the  rock  has  undergone. 

The  gray  limestones  (No.  3)  are  generally  thin -bedded,  with 
partings  of  shale,  and  often  contain  layers  and  nodules  of  chert ; 
the  layers  of  chert  have  undulating  surfaces  and  are  sometimes 
connected  with  nodular  masses  of  chert ;  the  nodules  are  sometimes 
scattered,  and  sometimes  in  planes  parallel  to  the  bedding,  like 
flints  in  the  Chalk.  These  cherts  are  probably  like  those  described 
by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  from  Yorkshire  and  North  Wales,  and  found 
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to  conairt  largely  of  sponge  spicules.^  The  upper  limestones  are 
best  exposed  at  Castleton  and  round  Buxton,  and  are  also  well  seen 
at  Ciich  Hill,  south-east  of  Matlock,  where  the  limestone  is  brought 
up  as  an  inlier  between  two  faults  (see  Fig.  72). 

At  the  top  of  this  limestone  is  a  bed  of  rolled  shells  and  lime- 
stone pebbles  with  occasional  quartz  pebbles  ;  it  was  first  found  at 
Castleton,  but  has  since  been  traced  by  Dr.  W.  Hind  through  the 
whole  of  Derbyshire  and  North  Staffordshire.  It  contains  many 
brachiopods,  trilobites,  and  teeth  of  Psammodus,  Psephodus^  etc,  and 
seems  to  have  formed  a  beach  which  retreated  from  north  to  south 
before  the  overlying  shales  were  laid  down  upon  it. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  it  is  stated  that  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  is  overlain  by  a  representative  of  theYoredale 
beds  of  Yorkshire,  and  this  is  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  thus  : — 

V     J  1    V  J  /Shales  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone. 
Yorcdale  bed8|sj,^i^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  y^^  ^^  limestone. 


Fig.  72.— SECTION  THROUGH  CRICH  HILL,   DERBYSHIRE. 

7.  Coal>niea8ures.  2.  Yoredale  shale. 

8  to  (}.  Millstone  grits.  1.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

This  correlation,  however,  is  doubtful.  The  black  shales  and 
limestones,  which  contain  Produdus  giganteus  and  Chonetes  papili- 
(macea,  only  occur  in  the  southern  parts  of  Derbyshire,  and  are 
absent  near  Castleton,  where  black  shales  with  a  different  fauna 
rest  directly  on  the  gray  and  white  limestones.  These,  with  the 
overlying  sandstones  and  shales,  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
Upper  Carboniferoua 

North  Wales. —  Passing  westward  beneath  the  plains  of 
Cheshire,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  emerge  again  in  Shropshire, 
Denbigh,  and  Flint ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  series  rises  from 
below  Millstone  grit,  and  forms  a  long  nai*row  tract  running  from 
the  Bala  fault  in  the  valley  of  the  Vymwy  northward  to  the  coast 
at  Prestatyn.  Along  this  tract  the  outcrop  of  the  limestones  forms 
a  bold  range  of  hills  with  a  terraced  escarpment  on  the  western 
side.  They  are  brought  in  again  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Clwyd  valley  by  a  powerful  fault  running  along  that  valley  under 
the  Trias,  and  thence  the  limestones  skirt  the  coast  to  Llandudno, 
where  they  form  the  promontories  of  the  Great  and  Little  Orme's 
Head  (see  map,  Fig.  14).     Small  detached  tracts  of  the  limestone 
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occur  on  each  side  of  the  Menai  Straits,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  thickest  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  district,  but  continues  in  strong  force  to  where  it  is  cut  off 
by  the  great  Bala  fault  south  of  Oswestry  ;  when  it  comes  in 
a^in  in  Central  Shropshire  it  has  thinned  to  less  than  100  feet. 
The  following  subdivisions  were  made  by  Mr-  G.  H.  Morton  and 
are  generally  accepted  : — 

Flintshire. 
Cherty  sandstone 
Black  limestones 
Gray  limestones 
White  limestones 
Brown  limestones 
Basement  beds 


Feet. 

Llangollen  and  Oswestry. 

Feet. 

250 

Cherty  sandstone 

200 

200 

Flaggy  limestones 

300 

500 

Gray  limestones 

800 

600 

White  limestones 

420 

400 

Brown  limestones 

480 

.  :>oo  to  0 

2450 

1700 

Near  Prestatyn  on  the  coast  of  Flint  the  whole  series  is 
estimated  to  be  2500  feet  thick,  but  500  feet  of  this  consists  of 
red  sandstone  with  a  basal  conglomerate  of  quartz  pebbles  resting 
unconformably  upon  the  Silurian.  These  beds  thin  out  southward, 
and  three  miles  east  of  Ffernant  they  are  overlapped  by  the 
limestones,  and  the  basement  bed  is  then  a  brecciated  limestone 
with  some  layers  of  pebbly  sandstone. 

The  three  lower  limestone  groups  exhibit  the  same  characters 
throughout  their  range,  but  the  black  limestone  is  replaced  toward 
the  south  by  flaggy  limestone  containing  small  quartz  pebbles  and 
layers  of  grit.  The  brown  limestone  does  not  yield  many  fossils, 
but  Productus  conioides  is  restricted  to  it  The  white  beds  yield  a 
larger  number,  including  Bellerophon  cogtatusy  Edmandia  sulcatOy 
Prod\ictuB  corcLy  Spirifer  lineatusy  Bhynchonella  pleurodxm,  and  some 
corals.  Most  of  the  species  in  the  white  limestones  range  up 
into  the  gray,  but  the  following  are  more  common  in  the  latter : — 
Productus  giganteus^  P.  laiissvmus^  Athyris  Royaii,  Spirifer  bisulcatus, 
Chonetes  lagiiemanay  Ortiiis  resupinata,  and  Lithostrotion  irregulare. 

The  black  limestone  of  Halkin  contains  Producttts  gigantetu  and 
many  of  the  fossils  above  mentioned,  and  this  limestone  is  doubtless 
equivalent  to  the  flaggy  limestones  of  Llangollen  and  Oswestry ; 
but  the  black  limestone  of  Prestatyn  yields  Posidonomya  Becheriy 
P,  Gibsonij  AvicvXa  papyraceus,  and  Goniatites  hilinguis,  which 
indicate  a  higher  horizon  (Pendleside  group). 

The  cherty  sandstone  consists  of  compact,  fine-grained  brown 
sandstones,  each  bed  having  a  medial  band  of  gray  or  black  chert, 
and  the  beds  are  sometimes  divided  by  layers  of  white  shale,  which 
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contain  Chonetes  lagjiesnana  and  Productus  longispinus.  The  cherts 
are  full  of  sponge  spicules,  and  only  differ  from  some  beds  in  the 
limeatone  of  Yorkshire  in  having  a  sandy  admixture  instead  of  a 
calcareous  one.  This  sandstone  is  sometimes  regarded  as  part  of 
the  Millstone  grit,  but  seems  by  its  fossils  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Limestone  series. 


3.  Lancashire  and  North  Pennine  Area 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  brought  up  again  from 
beneath  the  Millstone  grits  in  Lancashire  and  West  Yorkshire 
(see  map,  Fig.  71)  by  an  anticlinal  flexure,  which  runs  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  near  Blackburn  by  Clitheroe  to  Skipton,  with 
a  more  northerly  prolongation  by  Cracoe  across  WhaHedale  by 
Bumsall.  From  these  places  this  division  of  the  system  spreads 
northward,  and  occupies  a  large  irregular  tract  of  ground  varying 
from  15  to  30  miles  in  width,  through  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  with  off-sets  which 
pass  round  the  southern  and  northern  borders  of  the  Lake  District 
From  Skipton  on  the  south  to  Alston  on  the  north  is  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles. 

The  rocks  of  this  large  area  present  two  different  facies— one  in 
the  south-west,  which  has  been  called  the  Clitheroe  type,  and  the 
other  to  the  north,  which  is  known  as  the  Yoredale  type. 
Moreover,  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  rapid,  and 
coincides  closely  with  the  line  of  the  Craven  fault,  which  runs 
obliquely  across  the  area  from  near  Kirkby- Lonsdale  by  Ingleton, 
Stainforth,  and  Linton.  South  of  this  line  the  beds  attain  a  great 
thickness,  and  their  base  is  nowhere  exposed ;  north  of  it  the  base  is 
exposed  in  several  places,  resting  on  a  floor  of  upturned  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  rocks,  but  the  limestones  are  comparatively  thin,  and 
the  overlying  shales  completely  thin  out.  The  following  is  a 
comparative  view  of  the  succession  in  the  two  districts,  from  the 
Millstone  grit  downwards,  to  show  which  beds  are  included  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series  according  to  Dr.  W.  Hind's  classi- 
fication : — 


Ftet. 


300  to  800 
0  to  800 


Lower 
Garb 


Clitheroe  District. 

'Millstone  grit 
(4th  grit). 

Bowland  shales . 

Pendle  grit 

Pendleaide  lime- 
stoDe     .        .  100  to  400 

Pendleside  shales  about  1 200 

Clitheroe  and 
Cracoe  lime- 
stones   .         .    over  3200 


•  [     « 


Ingleton  Rnd  Graseington. 
Millstone  grit  (4th  grit). 


Feet. 


Thin  band  of  shales 
Absent    . 

Absent    . 

Absent  or  very  thin 
Yoredale  beds 

Scar  limestones  . 
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The  Geological  Survey  Memoirs  give  a  much  greater  thickness 
in  the  Clitheroe  and  Pendle  area  than  that  above  indicated,  for  they 
estimate  the  shales  below  the  Pendleside  limestone  at  2500  feet,  and 
make  the  Bowland  shales  range  up  to  1 200  feet  Messrs.  Hind  and 
Howe,  however,  think  that  the  only  rocks  which  are  truly 
referable  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  that  area  are  the  massive 
limestones  of  Clitheroe  and  Cracoe,  with  a  visible  thickness  of  3200 
feet,  and  a  possible  thickness  of  3500  ;  but  even  this  seems  great 
when  contrasted  with  the  1000  to  1400  feet  of  the  Ingleton 
■district.* 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  great  difference  in  thickness  and 
composition  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  production 
of  the  Craven  faults  was  contemporaneous  with  the  deposition  of 
the  beds,  repeated  uplifts  on  the  northern  side  keeping  the  water 
shallow,  and  so  hindering  the  formation  of  thick  limestones.  But 
according  to  Messrs.  Hind  and  Howe  the  change  is  mainly  due  to 
the  very  rapid  thinning  out  of  the  beds  which  they  call  the  Pendle- 
side group.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  they  differ  from  the 
Geological  Survey  in  considering  that  the  Yoredale  beds  (a  group 
of  limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones)  replace  part  of  the  Clitheroe 
limestone,  while  the  Survey  regard  them  as  equivalents  of  the 
Pendleside  group. 

The  lower  Clitheroe  limestones  are  dark  gray,  but  the  upper 
beds  are  whitish  and  form  irregular  reef-like  masses,  the  upper 
surf&ces  of  which  are  uneven,  and  often  rise  into  oval  or  conical 
eminences,^  the  depressions  between  them  being  filled  by  the  shales 
of  the  Pendleside  series,  a  conformation  which  may  partly  account 
for  the  variable  thickness  of  these  latter  beds. 

Passing  now  to  the  north  of  the  Craven  faults,  the  base  of  the 
Limestone  series  is  well  exposed  near  Ingleborough  and  Horton, 
the  general  succession  being  as  follows : — 

-Gray  limestones  with  Chotietes  papilionacea. 
Limestones  with  quartz  pebbles  and  some  fossils. 

Brown  sandstones  and  conglomerates  with  layers  of  black  shale  con- 
taining plants  and  Leperdilia  Okeni. 
-Green  shales  without  fossils,  resting  on  Ordovician. 

These  shales  and  arenaceous  beds  vary  in  thickness,  but  there 
^ire  often  40  or  50  feet  of  them.  The  thick  mass  of  gray  limestone 
above  was  called  the  Scar  limestone  by  Phillips. 

The  Yoredale  beds  consist  of  limestones  with  intercalated  bands 
of  shale  and  sandstone,  the  limestones  being  not  lenticular  but 
persistent  bands,  which  have  been  traced  for  long  distances,  and 
-each  band  has  received  a  special  name. 

The  highest  of  the  Yoredale  limestones  is  known  as  the  "  main 
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limestone,"  and  the  lowest  as  the  "  Hardraw  limestone."  Between 
these  at  Ingleborough  there  are  three  other  limestones,  and  farther 
north  two  others  come  in,  so  that  in  Wenslevdale  there  are  seven 
Tpredale  limestones  (see  table  on  p.  223).  All  these  limestones,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  more  massive  series  below,  contain  ProdtLctus 
gigantea  and  most  of  the  fossils  which  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire. 

Above  the  "main  limestone"  of  Wensleydale  there  are  some 
peculiar  beds  which,  though  of  no  great  thickness  (160  feet),  are 
remarkable  both  in  their  lithological  and  palaBontological  characters. 
They  include  two  beds  of  limestone,  each  of  which  is  overlain 
by  a  band  of  chert  beds ;  the  lower  set  is  known  as  the  '^  Red 
Beds"  and  the  upper  as  the  "Crow  limestone  and  chert."  The 
chert  in  the  Red  Beds  is  42  feet  thick,  and  has  yielded  a  remarkable 
set  of  fish  teeth,  an  account  of  which,  with  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  beds  at  Leyburn  in  Wensleydale,  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davis.8 

When  followed  northward  the  whole  series  becomes  thicker. 
The  basement  beds  pass  into  a  thick  group  of  red  conglomerates 
and  sandstones,  which  in  the  Cross  Fell  district  are  from  1000  to 
1 200  feet  thick.  Mr.  Goodchild  describes  the  succession  illustrated 
by  Fig.  76  as  follows  -/^ — 

Feet. 

Limestone  with  a  few  thin  bands  of  shale  and  sandstone  .  .  1000 
Soft  red  sandstones  with  some  pebbly  beds,  and  including  some 

layers  of  shale  and  of  sandy  limestone 500 

Limestones  without  any  intercalations 500 

Gray  shales  passing  down  into  green  quartz  conglomerates.  200 
Red  oonslomerates  and  sandstones  with  rock-fragments  derived 

from  the  older  rocks  (?  Old  Red  Sandstone)  up  to   .        .  200 

Towards  Alston  the  main  mass  of  limestone  is  still  further  split 
up  by  the  intercalation  of  sandstones  and  shales,  and  expands  to  a 
thickness  of  1600  feet,  with  twelve  distinct  beds  of  limestone.  It 
begins  in  fact  to  assume  the  same  facies  as  the  Yoredale  group 
which  overlies  it ;  the  total  thickness  of  the  whole  series  near 
Alston  is  probably  3500  feet. 

4.  Northumberland  and  Berwick 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  series  of  these  counties  is  a  continua- 
tion of  that  just  described,  but  not  only  does  it  occupy  a  still 
greater  breadth  of  country,  extending  from  Annan  and  Langholm 
in  Dumfries  across  Northumberland  to  Morpeth  and  Alnwick,  and 
from  the  Durham  border  to  the  Tweed,  but  the  lithological  com- 
position of  the  series  undergoes  a  still  further  change. 

Q 
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The  basement  beds,  which  had  thickened  to  over  1000  feet  in 
Cumberland,  exhibit  further  expansion,  and  when  they  emerge  on 
the  Scottish  border  they  are  about  2000  feet  thick,  forming  the  lower 
part  of  a  great  arenaceous  series,  to  which  the  name  of  Tuedian  was 
given  in  1856  by  the  late  Q.  Tate,  from  its  fine  development  on 
the  valley  of  the  river  Tweed. 

The  limestone  group  completely  loses  its  calcareous  facies,  and 
passes  into  a  varied  group  of  beds  similar  to  the  Yorkshire  Yore- 
dales.  To  this  facies  Mr.  Lebour  has  given  the  name  Bemiciany 
from  Bemicuiy  the  Roman  name  of  Northumberland.^^ 

In  the  following  table  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  this 
r^on  are  grouped  under  these  two  heads,  but  the  subdivisions 
and  details  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Miller  and 
W.  Gunn,  of  the  Geological  Survey.^^ 


•c 

o 

•s 

R 
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Divisions. 
^/.  Fell-top  division  (between  the  Millstone  grit 
and  the  zone  of   the  Great   limestone). 
Sandstones  and  shales  with  some  ooals 
and  one  or  more  beds  of  marine  limestone 

e.  Calcareous  division  (from  Great  limestone  to 
base  of  Dun  or  Redesdale  limestone).  Sand- 
stones and  shales  with  coals  and  many 
beds  of  marine  limestone 

d.  Carbonaceous  division  (Scremerston  beds). 
Strata  prevalently  carbonaceous ;  lime- 
stones chiefly  thin,  many  of  them  contain- 
ing carbonaceous  matter ;  coals 

'c  Upper  Tuedian  or  Fell  sandstone  group 
(Tweedmouth,  Simonside,  Harbottle,  and 
Bewcastle  Fells) :  a  belt  of  massive  grits 
with  green,  gray,  and  reddish  shales  ;  coals 
rare  and  thin 

b.  Lower  Tuedian  or  Cement -stone  group : 
sandstones  and  shales  with  bands  of 
cement-stone  passing  into  limestones  near 
Rothbury  and  Bewcastle  . 

a.  Basement  conglomerates  (Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone) 


Thickness  in  feet. 


350-1200 


1800-2500 


800-2500 


500-1600 


500-1500 
0-  500 


Tuedian  Series. — a.  The  basement  conglomerates  occur  locally 
round  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  are  by  some  referred  to  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  they  pass  up  into  the  overlying  sandstones, 
and  certainly  form  a  local  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  They 
are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  and  contain  rolled  pebbles  of  the 
Cheviot  porphyrites. 

b.  These  beds,  generally  called  the  Lower  Tuedian,  consist  of 
yellow  and  reddish  sandstones,  gray  and  purple  shales,  greenish 
sandy  clays  (sometimes  full  of  hard  siliceous  concretions),  and  beds 
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of  hard  cream-coloured  earthy  limestone  or  cement-stone  in  the 
upper  part.  In  this  group  fossils  are  very  rare  and  badly  preserved^ 
but  Modiola  Macadami  occurs. 

c.  The  lowest  member  of  the  Fell  sandstone  group  is  known  as 
Harbottle  grit,  and  in  this  the  fossil  Archanodon  Jukesi  has  been 
found,  a  species  which  connects  it  with  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Ireland  and  the  lowest  Carboniferous  beds  in  Scotland. 
The  Harbottle  grits  and  the  other  massive  sandstones  of  this  group 
form  a  broad  belt  of  high  and  rugged  country  in  the  western  part 
of  Northumberland,  rising  into  craggy  hills  and  fells,  such  as  those 
of  the  ChiUingham  and  Simonside  Hills  and  the  Peel  and  Bewcastle 
Fells.  The  sandstones  are  divided  by  bands  of  shale,  and  a  few 
thin  seams  of  coal  occur ;  plant  remains  are  not  rare,  and  the 
occurrence  of  Lepidodendran  veltheimianum  is  notable.  At  or  near 
the  top  of  this  group  is  a  thin  limestone  with  marine  foesils  of  the 
usual  limestone  type. 

Bemioian  Series. — On  the  southern  border  of  Northumber- 
land the  massive  Scar  limestone  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Yoredale 
beds  are  still  distinguishable  as  separate  stages,  but  as  they  are 
followed  northwards  they  lose  their  distinctive  character  and 
merge  into  one  great  series  of  alternating  limestones,  shales,  and 
sandstones  with  many  workable  beds  of  coal.  The  lower  part  of 
this  Bemician  series  represents  part  of  the  Limestone  group,  and 
the  central  part  appears  to  correspond  with  the  Yoredale  group, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  well-marked  or  persistent  bed 
which  would  serve  as  a  line  of  division  between  them.  Beds  of 
this  type  stretch  northwards  from  Hexham  and  Haltwhistle  to  the 
borders  of  the  Cheviots,  and  north-eastward  to  the  sea,  forming  the 
coast-line  from  Alnmouth  to  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Northumberland  series  is 
the  great  development  of  the  mechanical  sediments  in  the  centre 
of  the  county.  Some  of  the  lower  beds  expand  into  the  "  Car- 
bonaceous group"  of  Tate  and  Miller,  while  another  series  of 
sandstones  and  shales  with  coals  and  thin  limestones  come  in  above 
the  main  Yoredale  limestone,  forming  the  Felltop  division.  Thus, 
at  Alston,  between  the  "  Felltop "  and  '*  Little "  limestones,  there 
is  about  360  feet  of  shales  and  sandstones  ;  in  the  Inghoe  district, 
north  of  the  Tyne,  this  interval  has  increased  to  1450  feet,  with 
three  intercalated  beds  of  limestone.  Here  the  total  thickness  of 
the  Bemician  group  is  estimated  at  6000  feet,  but  eastward  it 
again  diminishes,  and  along  the  coast  it  is  once  more  reduced  to 
between  2500  and  3000  feet 

Beds  of  coal  occur  throughout  this  Bemician  series^  but  are 
thin  and  of  poor  quality  in  the  central  part,  and  are  thickest  and 
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most  largely  worked  in  the  highest  part  (Felltop  division).  Pro- 
fessor Lebour  remarks  that  the  coal-seams  are  by  no  means  so 
regular  as  those  of  the  coal-measures  above,  being  more  liable  to  split 
up  into  two  or  three  seams,  and  sometimes  thining  out  altogether  for 
a  space.  The  seams  generally  rest  on  underclays  full  of  stigmarian 
roots,  but  occasionally  they  lie  directly  upon  shale  or  sandstone. 

The  limestones  are  thin  as  compared  with  those  of  Yorkshii*e, 
seldom  attaining  20  feet,  though  one  (the  Great  limestone) 
reaches  to  40  feet  in  some  places.  They  contain  the  usual  corals, 
crinoids,  and  brachiopods,  including  Productus  gigantet(s  and  P. 
semiretieuUUus.  Parts  of  the  *'  Eight-yard  limestone  "  near  Alnwick 
are  largely  made  up  of  the  large  foraminifer  Saccamina  Carteri. 
Associated  with  some  of  the  limestones,  and  in  places  representing 
them,  are  calcareous  shales  which  are  often  rich  in  fossils,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Redesdale  ironstone  shale  near  Hexham. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  mining  for  lead  and  coal,  each 
bed  of  limestone  has  become  familiar  to  the  miners,  who  have 
given  a  special  name  to  each ;  but  these  names  are  different  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  county,  though  it  has  recently  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  (Geological  Survey  that  many  of  the  limestones  are 
persistent  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  border. 

Mr.  W.  Qunn  has  recently  published  a  correlation  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series  of  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland, 
which  is  based  on  the  researches  of  himself  and  the  late  Hugh 
Miller.^^  He  states  that  the  four  Upper  Yoredale  limestones  have 
now  been  traced  all  across  the  county,  the  '*  main  limestone "  of 
Yorkshire  being  the  '*  Qreat  limestone  "  of  Teesdale,  the  "  Ten-yard 
limestone  '*  farther  north,  and  the  "  Dryburn  limestone  "  of  Lowick. 
If  this  correlation  is  correct  it  follows  that  the  whole  Upper 
Bemician  or  Felltop  division  is  above  the  real  Yoredale  group  of 
Wensleydale,  and  is  represented  only  by  about  100  feet  of  cherty 
limestone  and  sandstone  in  Yorkshire. 

The  following  table  shows  the  successive  limestones  of  the 
Yoredale,  Alston,  and  Northumberland  section,  and  I  have  followed 
Mr.  Gunn's  correlation  except  in  respect  to  the  Oxford  limestone, 
which  I  have  preferred  to  regard  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Simon- 
stone  instead  of  the  Hardraw. 
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It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  Fell  Sandstones  (Upper 
Tuedian)  represent  any  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  for 
they  have  not  yielded  any  of  its  characteristic  fossils.  The 
Scremerston  Beds,  on  the  contrary,  have  yielded  Productus  cora  and 
P.  giganteus  at  several  horizons,  and  the  usual  limestone  fossils  are 
plentiful  in  the  Redesdale  limestone  of  South  Northumberland, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Dun  limestone  of  the  north. 


5.  Scotland 

The  central  lowlands  of  Scotland  display  an  enormous  thickness 
of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
expanded  equivalents  of  the  Tuedian  and  Bemician  series  of 
Northumberland,  for  the  Scottish  series  is  similarly  divisible  into 
a  lower  group,  which  is  mainly  arenaceous,  and  an  upper  more 
varied  group  of  shales,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  coals.  The 
lower  has  been  called  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series,  and  the 
upper  was  termed  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series;  but,  as 
indicated  above,  the  equivalents  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Car- 
boniferous limestone  lie  entirely  below  this  "limestone  series" 
of  Scotland.  Thus  the  nomenclature  hitherto  used  by  the 
Geological  Survey  and  adopted  in  most  text-books  gives  rise  to 
misconception,  and  tends  to  exaggerate  the  stratigraphical  import- 
ance of  the  upper  part  of  the  series.  For  while  the  upper  portion, 
which  has  a  tiiickness  of  only  from  1600  to  1800  feet,  has  been 
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divided  into  three  groups,  the  lower  portion,  which  is  over  6000 
feet  thick,  exclusive  of  the  Red  Sandstone  group,  was  undivided. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  retaining  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  upper  series,  but,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Qoodchild, 
the  lower  series  is  equally  capable  of  subdivision  into  three  groups, 
as  shown  in  the  following  scheme,  which  is  slightly  modified  from 
the  tabular  view  given  in  his  Outline  of  the  Geological  History  of 
the  Bocks  around  Edinburgh}^ 

Old  Classiflc&tion.  New  Classification.  Thickness. 

Upper  limestone  group      6.  Upper  limestone  group       .         .    400  to  600 
~  5.  Edge  coal  group 

4.  Lower  limestone  group 


Eage  coal  group 
Lower  limestone  group 


Cement-stone  group 
Red  sandstone  group     | 


3.  Oil  shale  group  . 

2.  Granton  and  Hailes  sandstones 

1.  Ballagan  beds    ... 

b.  Cornstone  beds  .  .1  .^qq 

a.  Red  sandstone  and  conglomerate/   »» 


600  to  800 

500  to  600 

up  to  3700 

„      8400 

..      1200 


The  Red  Semdatone  Q-roup  has  been  described  under  the 
head  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  (see  p.  194),  although  it  certainly  passes 
up  into  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  is  by  some  regarded  as  the 
base  of  that  series. 

The  Ballagraii  Beds. — ^This  name  was  first  given  to  the  beds 
which  overlie  the  red  sandstones  near  Glasgow,  and  may  con- 
veniently be  employed  to  denote  the  lowest  group  of  beds,  which 
is  undoubtedly  Carboniferous,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Cement- 
stone  group  of  Berwick. 

It  consists  in  the  lower  part  of  clays,  shales,  sandstones,  and 
tuffs  with  some  beds  of  dull  compact  limestone  (cement-stone)  and 
of  siliceous  sinter  ;  this  part  is  about  200  feet  thick.  Next  in  the 
Edinburgh  district  comes  the  volcanic  episode  of  Arthur's  Seat,  a 
set  of  basaltic  lavas  and  tuffs  with  interstratified  sandstones  and 
shales,  having  a  total  thickness  of  750  feet  These  are  covered  by 
the  Abbey  Hill  shales,  which  are  300  feet  thick  and  contain 
marine  fossils. 

G-ranton  and  Hailes  Sandstones. — This  group  consists 
of  two  thick  sandstones  separated  by  a  band  of  shales.  The  lower 
member  is  the  Granton  Sandstone,  probably  about  800  feet  thick  ; 
the  central  band  consists  of  the  Wardie  shales  (400  feet),  and  the 
upper  is  the  Hailes  Sandstone,  which  may  be  1000  feet  thick. 
These  sandstones  form  good  building  stones,  and  appear  to 
correspond  with  the  Fell  Sandstones  of  Northumberland.  In 
Fifeshire  these  are  the  lowest  beds  exposed  in  the  coast  section 
near  Burntisland ;  they  have  yielded  few  fossils,  but  the  Wardie 
shales  contain  Schizodtis  pentlandicus,  Naiadites  obesa,  Anthracomya 
Icevis,  and  others. 
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Oil  Shale  G-roup. — This  group  is  most  fully  developed  in 
Fife,  where  its  base  is  well  marked  by  a  bed  of  dark-coloured 
limestone  known  as  the  Burdiehouse  limestone.  This  is  an 
entomostracan  limestone  crowded  with  the  cases  of  a  small  ostracod 
(Leperditia  OJeeniy  var.  burdigalensis).  The  group  takes  its  name 
from  the  prevalence  of  black  bituminous  shales  which  contain 
large  quantities  of  petroleum,  some  bands  of  them  being  so  rich 
as  to  yield  from  30  to  40  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  of  shale,  besides 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  by-product 
in  the  process  of  abstraction. 

The  Oil  Shale  group  consists  mainly  of  shales  and  sandstones 
which  contain  the  remains  of  fish,  plants,  and  estuarine  molluscs, 
especially  Naiadites  obesa ;  but  there  are  many  beds  of  limestone 
containing  marine  shells,  and  these  sediments  are  interstratified 
with  sheets  of  volcanic  material,  basalts,  and  basaltic  tuffs,  and 
are  pierced  by  a  la^e  number  of  pipes  and  bosses  of  volcanic 
agglomerate  which  are  the  orifices  of  small  volcanic  vents. 

The  marine  beds  in  this  group  have  been  carefully  studied  and 
described  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kirkby,^*  who  found  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
limestones  containing  marine  fossils.  Four  of  these  occur  in  the 
upper  500  feet,  and  the  rest  in  the  lower  1600  feet,  the  total 
thickness  being  put  at  3800  feet.  The  fauna  of  the  lower  beds 
is  characterised  by  the  rarity  of  brachiopods  and  the  abundance 
of  lamellibranchs  and  gastropods.  Of  these  the  commonest  are 
MycUina  crasMy  Schtzodtis  pentlandicu9  (  =  S.  Saltenjy  LeptodomtLS 
costellcUtu,  Mdcrocheilus  actUus,  Murchisonia  striatula,  Bellerophon 
Urei,  and  B,  decussatusy  and  many  remains  of  fishes.  In  the  upper 
600  feet  are  Productus  corct,  P.  semireticulatiiSy  Sanguinolites  ctbdenm, 
Actinopteria  persulcata,  and  many  other  species. 

Lower  Limestone  Group.— ^Near  Edinburgh  this  group 
has  a  thickness  of  400  feet  to  500  feet,  and  contains  three  beds 
of  limestones,  but  these  are  seldom  more  than  12  feet  thick, 
though  occasionally  swelling  out  to  30  feet,  and  in  the  Bathgate 
HiUs  (Linlithgow)  to  70  or  80  feet  In  Ayrshire  the  Hurlet,  or 
Main  limestone,  attains  a  thickness  of  100  feet.  Spirifer  trigonalisy 
Produdus  gigantem,  and  P.  semireticulatus  are  common  fossils,  and 
in  some  places  the  limestones  are  largely  crinoidal,  i,e.  composed 
of  the  shelly  plates  which  form  the  arms  and  stems  of  crinoids. 
These  limestones  are  interbedded  with  a  series  of  shales,  sandstones, 
and  coal-seams,  several  of  the  coals  being  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  limestone,  e.g,  the  Hurlet  coal  and  limestone,  as  if  there  had 
been  times  when  the  shallow  lagoons  and  swamps  were  suddenly 
submerged  and  occupied  by  marine  organisms. 

Ed^r®  Ooal  Ghroup. — This  is  a  shale  and  sandstone  series,  and 
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it  includes  some  valuable  seamfi  of  coal,  iron&toiie,  and  oil  shale, 
but  no  limestones.  In  Midlothian  its  thickness  is  about  800  feet 
Some  of  the  beds  contain  marine  shells,  others  are  full  of  terrestrial 
plants,  showing  that  the  gradual  submergence  which  was  in  progress 
was  now  and  then  counterbalanced  by  the  deposition  of  the  sedi- 
ment brought  down  in  such  quantity  by  rivers. 

Upi)er  Limestone  Group. — This  is  about  600  feet  in 
Midlothian ;  it  contains  three  bands  of  limestone  and  four  seams 
of  coal,  interstratified  with  sandstone,  shale,  and  fireclay.  The 
limestones  contain  the  same  fossils  as  those  of  the  lower  group, 
and  though  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  feet  thick,  have  been 
traced  over  an  area  of  at  least  1000  square  miles,  thus  proving 
that  the  physical  conditions  of  the  period  were  very  uniform  over 
a  large  area. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Scottish  lowlands  near  Glasgow 
the  succession  is  similar,  but  with  certain  differences;  the  sand- 
stones are  very  much  thinner,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  shale 
group  is  replaced  by  a  thick  mass  of  volcanic  rocks.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Goodchild  that  the  western  succession  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 
Upper  limestone  group  frpm  the  Castlecary  to  the  Index 

limestone 150 

Edge  coal  group  with  coals  and  ironstones     .  200 

Lower  limestone  group  (Hosie  and  Hurlet  ironstones)  60 

The  volcanic  series  (cniefly  lava-flows)    ....  1000  to  2000 

Gray  and  white  sandstones 100 

Ballagan  beds,  davs  and  shales  with  nodules  and  bands 

of  argillaceous  Imiestone 1200  to  1500 

Reddish  shales,  clays,  and  comstonesXTT         r^u  t>  j  ir/v/v 

Red  sandstonS       .        .        .  jUpper  Old  Red  .        .         1600 

A  similar  succession  is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  where, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  the  Ballagan  shales  are  thinner  and 
the  overlying  sandstones  are  thicker,  with  intercalated  lava-flows. 
The  volcanic  group  forms  a  nearly  continuous  band  from  Arran 
through  Dumbarton  and  the  Campsie  Fells  to  the  hills  near 
Stirling,  and  it  recurs  in  Ayrshire  and  the  south  of  Renfrew.  The 
Lower  Limestone  group  which  succeeds  is,  in  Arran,  of  a  red  colour, 
and  was  formerly  thought  to  be  part  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, but  the  error  of  this  view  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson 
in  1896,^^  and  has  since  been  admitted  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  red  limestone  of  Gorrie  is  now  regarded  as  the  local  equivalent 
of  the  Hurlet  limestone,  and,  like  it,  is  characterised  by  the 
profusion  of  Produdus  giganUus,     Both  the  £dge  coal  and  the 
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upper  limestones  are  found  in  Arran,  and  the  latter  are  also  stained 
red.  The  Index  limestone  is  characterised  by  the  abundance  of 
ProducttLS  latissimtLs. 

6.  Ireland 

In  no  country  can  the  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  system  be 
better  studied  than  in  Ireland.  They  occupy  fully  one-half  of  the 
superficial  area  of  the  country,  the  whole  of  the  great  central  plain, 
which  stretches  completely  across  the  island  from  east  to  west, 
consisting  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  though  its  surface  is  often 
covered  by  Pleistocene  gravels.  The  lower  groups  of  the  system 
emerge  from  beneath  the  limestone  to  the  north  and  south,  while 
here  and  there  the  limestone  plain  supports  hills  of  low  elevation 
composed  of  the  Coal-measures  ;  these  outliers  are  the  sole  remnants 
of  the  beds  which  once  spread  over  the  limestone,  and  their 
survival  is  due  to  the  circumstance  of  their  lying  in  synclinal 
troughs  or  basins.^^ 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity  the  chief  facts  regarding 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  of  Ireland  will  be  given  under 
three  heads,  (1)  Antrim  and  Derry,  (2)  The  Great  Central  Plain, 
(3)  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  first  and  third  of  these  areas  each 
exhibiting  a  special  and  peculiar  facies  of  the  formation  differing 
greatly  from  that  of  the  central  area. 

Antrim  and  Derry. — Just  as  the  Scotch  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  rocks  strike  south-westerly  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  so 
also  do  the  Scotch  Carboniferous  rocks.  A  series  similar  to  that 
of  Ayrshire  is  found  near  Ballycastle,  in  Antrim,  and  consists  of 
the  following  groups  according  to  Professor  Hull : — 


Feet 
240 


^ ,  ,  /Reddish  and  gray  sandstones  with  seams  of 

Edge  coal  series  j     coal  and  black-band  ironstone    . 

T  1-       J.  r  Calcareous  shales  with  two  beds  of  compact 

Lower  limestone  j     argillaceous  limestone         .        .        .        .        55 

TRed  and  yellow  sandstones  with  beds  of  shale 
Cement-stone  group -I     and  a  qaartzose  conglomerate  at  the  base, 

[     resting  upon  mica-schist     ....    1000 

The  diminished  thickness  of  the  Limestone  series  is  remarkable, 
and  yet  the  fossils  leave  little  doubt  of  the  correlation,  fop  they 
include  Produdua  gigamJteus,  Bdlerophon  Urei,  and  Orthoceras 
Steinhatteri, 

A  similar  series  of  beds  is  found  in  Derry,  extending  along  the 
western  border  of  the  basaltic  plateau,  from  the  shores  of  Lough 
Foyle  southward  to  Maghera  and  Drapersdown.  At  the  base  are 
thick  reddish-brown  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  succeeded  by 
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&  great  thickness  of  calciferous  sandstone  with  bands  of  shale, 
which  are  well  exposed  in  the  valley  of  the  Moyola  River  near 
Drapersdown.  In  these  higher  beds  the  commonest  fossils  are, 
Leperditia  Okeniy  Modiola  Macadami,  and  Protoschissodus  axiniformis, 
with  Dithyrocaris  Colei^  Cypris  hurdigalensisj  and  remains  of  fish.^^ 

Mr.  Nolan  compares  the  lower  division  with  the  Lower  Calci- 
ferous sandstone  of  Scotland,  and  estimates  its  thickness  at  1500 
feet ;  the  thickness  of  the  upper  division  is  uncertain  owing  to 
&ults,  but  it  is  probably  over  1000  feet 

Above  these  beds,  at  CuUion  and  Desertmartin,  limestones  come 
in  which  are  arenaceous  in  the  lower  beds  and  dolomitic  in  the 
higher ;  the  prevalent  fossils  are  corals  (Lithodrotion  junceum,  L. 
affinis)  and  brachiopods  (Proditctus  gtgantev^  and  Orthis  resupiiuUa). 

Ghreat  Central  Plain  — The  central  part  of  Ireland,  from  the 
shores  of  Dublin  and  Meath  to  Galway  Bay  and  Lough  Corrib,  is  a 
great  tract  of  low  undulating  land  which  seldom  rises  to  more 
than  300  feet  above  the  sea.  In  consequence  of  this  low  elevation, 
the  general  horizontality  of  the  limestones  below  it,  and  the 
prevsdence  of  Pleistocene  deposits,  exposures  are  few  in  the  central 
area,  and  it  is  only  in  the  outer  parts,  where  the  beds  rise  into  hills, 
that  the  complete  succession  can  be  studied ;  the  best  sections  are 
found  on  its  northern,  western,  and  southern  borders. 

On  the  northern  border,  in  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Lei  trim,  the 

general  succession,  according  to  Messrs.  Hull  and  Hardmau,  is  as 

follows  : — 

Feet. 
Gray  limestones  with  nodules  of  chert  ....  500 


Carbonaceous  shales  and  sandstones  (Calp) 
Lower  limestones,  gray  and  dark  blue   . 
Yellow  8a:;d8tones  ana  gray  shales 
Brown  sandstones  and  conglomerates     . 


1000 
600 
200 
500 

2800 


The  basal  beds  are  sometimes  called  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
but  they  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Fintona  beds  (see  p.  196),  and 
are  now  generally  regarded  as  Lower  Carboniferous  because  they 
seem  to  be  the  equivalents  of  similar  beds  in  Derry  and  of  the 
Red  Sandstone  group  in  Scotland.  They  consist  of  reddish  brown 
conglomerates  containing  pebbles  of  white  and  pink  quartz, 
succeeded  by  purple  brown  and  gray  sandstones  and  sandy  shales, 
and  above  these  are  yellow  sandstones  and  shales  ;  no  fossils  have 
yet  been  recorded. 

The  lower  limestones  have  shales  at  the  base,  and  there  is  a 
gradual  passage  from  these  to  limestones  with  beds  of  shale.  The 
succeeding  beds,  known  as  the  Calp,  consist  of  massive  light-coloured 
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Bandstones  with  bands  of  shale  and  beds  of  impure  coal ;  thin  beds 
of  earthy  limestone  also  occur.  The  upper  limestones  contain 
Productus  giganteus  and  other  fossils,  and  are  overlain  by  black 
shales  which  yield  the  same  fossils  as  occur  in  the  Pendleside  group 
in  England. 

Westward,  in  Sligo  and  Mayo,  there  is  a  similar  succession,  but 
the  basal  beds  are  absent  and  the  lower  limestones  pass  laterally 
into  beds  of  calcareous  breccia  and  conglomerate,  indicating  a 
shore-line.  The  upper  limestone  rises  into  hills  with  bold  craggy 
escarpments,  while  the  softer  beds  of  the  calp  have  been  eroded 
into  broad  vales. 

As  the  series  above  described  is  traced  southward  through  Mayo 
and  Roscommon  into  Qalway  they  exhibit  a  change  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  England,  namely,  a  thinning  of  the  sandstones 
and  shales  and  a  thickening  of  the  limestones,  till  the  series  passes 
into  a  great  limestone  formation  nearly  3000  feet  thick,  with  the 
same  black  shales  above  and  a  still  thicker  set  of  basal  sandstones. 
The  following  is  the  succession  in  Galway  and  Clare  according  to 
Mr.  Kiiiahan : — 


Barren  limestone  with  layers  of  chert 

nfjji    T       ^      /Black  limestone  and  chert    \ 
Middle  limestonej  chertv  zone  f 

(The  Fenestella  limestone 
Lower  cherty  zone 
Shaly  limestone  .        . 
Lower  limestone  shale 
Basal  beds  or  Old  Red  Sandstone    . 


Feet. 
1500 

400 

800 
100 
400 
160 
1000 

8850 


The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Lower  Limestone  are  Fenestella 
Jlabellataj  Michelinia  favosa,  Rhynchonella  pleurodon,  B.  ptignus, 
Spirifer  striatus,  Gardiomorpha  ohlonga,  Conocardium  hibemicum, 
and  many  cephalopods.  Beds  of  the  calp  type  occur  toward  the 
east  at  Loughrea  and  Portumna,  and  seem  to  be  replaced  in  the 
west  by  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  or  Burren  limestone. 

In  the  hills  of  Burren,  County  Clare,  the  upper  part  of  the  lime- 
stone is  magnificently  developed,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Jukes  ^^ : — 

"A  range  of  hills,  rather  more  than  1000  feet  in  height^ 
sweep  for  about  20  miles  along  the  south  side  of  Galway  Bay. 
They  are  formed  entirely  of  bare  rock  from  the  sea-level  to  the 
hill-tops,  the  only  soil  being  found  in  crevices  of  the  rock,  or  in 
patches  in  the  hollows  of  the  valleys.  This  rock  is  all  limestone, 
in  regular  beds,  which  dip  gently  to  the  south,  at  an  angle  of  1^ 
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degrees  only,  and  counting  from  the  lowest  bed  that  rises  out  on 
the  sea-shore  to  the  uppermost,  which  caps  the  summit  of  the  hills 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  southward,  there  must  be  a  thickness  of 
at  least  1600  to  1700  feet  of  solid  limestone  shown  here. 

Still  farther  south,  in  Limerick  and  Tipperarj,  there  is  a 
similar  succession,  but  the  basal  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
have  increased  to  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  and  the  Limestone  series 
above  attains  a  thickness  of  about  3500  feet,  its  thickest  member 
being  the  Fenestella  limestone  (1500  to  1900  feet),  while  the  upper 
(Burren)  limestone  has  decreased  to  only  240  feet  The  same 
succession  of  limestones  can  be  followed  eastward  through  Kilkenny 
and  Carlow,  but  the  basal  beds  become  thinner  in  this  direction. 
Fig.  88,  across  the  Castlecomer  coal-field,  illustrates  this  part  of 
the  area. 

The  lower  conglomerates  appear  to  die  out  in  Kilkenny,  but 
the  yellow  and  greenish  sandstones  still  range  through  that 
county,  and  at  Kiltorcan,  near  Thomastown,  they  have  yielded  the 
assemblage  of  fossils  mentioned  on  p.  197,  and  seem  to  be  of 
freshwater  origin.  Still  farther  east  these  beds  are  overlapped 
by  the  limestones,  which  then  rest  directly  on  the  granite  of  Carlow, 
and  a  little  to  the  northward,  in  County  Dublin,  shales  of  the  calp 
facies  overlap  the  limestones,  thus  giving  evidence  of  another 
shore-line. 

Southern  Oounties. — When  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
traced  to  the  south-west  through  Cork  and  Kerry  a  still  greater 
and  much  more  sudden  change  takes  place  in  the  constitution  of 
the  system.  This  consists  in  the  introduction  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  distinct  group  of  shales  and  slates  between  the  Yellow 
Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  to  which  Sir  R. 
Griffith  gave  the  name  of  Carboniferous  Slate,  This  group  of  beds 
has  derived  special  importance  from  its  bearing  on  the  Devonian 
question,  and  the  whole  subject  is  so  associated  with  the  name  of 
Jukes,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  a  better  exposition  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  Carboniferous  Slate  than  is  contained  in 
Mr.  Jukes's  own  description  quoted  below.  ^® 

"If  we  draw  a  parallel  of  latitude  through  the  towns  of 
Kenmare,  Macroom,  and  Cork,  the  great  development  of  Carbon- 
iferous Slate  lies  wholly  south  of  that  line.  If  we  examine  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Cork  itself,  we  find  the  [Upper]  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  with  plants  in  its  upper  beds,  and  a  very  short 
distance  above  that  we  get  solid  Carboniferous  limestone,  with  some 
black  shales  or  slates  between  the  two,  but  not  more  than  200  or 
300  feet  in  thickness.  Passing  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Monkstown  or  Queenstown,  and  then  by  Carrigaline 
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and  Coolmore,  these  intermediate  black  slates  or  shales  thicken 
to  2000  or  3000  feet,  still  having  the  Old  Red  below  and  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  above ;  bat  going  still  farther  south  by 
Ringabella  to  Kinsale,  the  dark  gray  slates  and  gray  grits  thicken 
rapidly  to  6000  or  6000  feet,  and  are  nowhere  covered  by  any 
part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  though  they  show  here  and 
there  highly  calcareous  bands. 

'*  The  whole  of  the  rocks  are  thrown  into  numerous  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  curves,  over  many  interrupted  axes,  which  strike 
very  steadily  from  E.N.K  to  W.S.W. ;  and  the  headlands  and 
bays  along  the  south  coast  of  Cork  exhibit  numerous  transverse 
sections  across  the  beds,  so  that  no  mistake  can  be  made  respecting 
the  facts." 

Fig.  77   is  a  copy   of  the   section   drawn   by   Mr.  Jukes   to 


Fig.  77. — BEcrioK  near  oLEKOARm*  (jokes).    Distance  about  2}  miles. 


/«.  Black  slates  with  calcareous  bands  \ 
d.  Black  anrl  gray  slates  / 


Feet. 
2000 


81ate        "i  c.  Coomhola  grita,  greenish  gray  grits  with  black  and 

\         gray  slates ;  marine  fossils 8000 

(b.  Greenish  gray  grits  with  green  and  purple  slates^ 
Glengarlff    J  and  occasional  comstones 

Grits         1  a.  Glengariff  grits,  massive  preen 
(         with  thin  bands  of  purple  slate 


and  purple  slates  ^ 

•  •  •  •  f 

1  and  purple  grits,  j 
ite      .  .      ) 


&00O 


illustrate  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  on  the  east  side  of 
Glengariff  Harbour  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  where  the  grits  in 
the  Carboniferous  Slate  have  a  conspicuous  development  and  are 
well  seen  in  the  banks  of  the  Coomhola  River,  whence  they  have 
been  called  the  Coomhola  Qrits.  Here,  as  Mr.  Jukes  observes,  the 
boundary  between  the  two  sets  of  grits  can  only  be  determined  by 
noting  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  slate  bands  which  are 
interbedded  with  them. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  part  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous series  do  these  slates  and  grits  represent?  Although  they 
appear  to  fit  in  wedgewise  bet^'een  the  Yellow  Sandstone  and  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  yet  the  probability  is  that  they  corre- 
spond to  much  more  than  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale.  At 
Whiddy  Island,  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  there  are  black  shales 
containing  PosiJonomya  Becheri  and  P.  memhranaceay  the  character- 
istic species  of  the  shales  above  the  limestone,  and  it  is  therefore 
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highly  probable  that  the  Carboniferous  slate  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  the  lower  and 
upper  parts  of  that  formation  passing  laterally  into  shales,  just  as 
its  middle  part  does  to  the  northward.  We  may  therefore  regard 
the  Carboniferous  slate  as  representing  the  whole  of  this  limestone 
and .  its  underlying  shale,  i^  strata  amounting  to  a  thickness  of 
2600  feet  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland ;  such  in  fact  was  Mr. 
Jukes's  opinion. 

There  remains,  however,  the  question  of  the  Coomhola  Beds. 
Are  they  truly  part  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  do  they 
graduate  downward  into  the  Glengariff  Grits,  or  is  there  an  un- 
conformity between  the  two  ?  Jukes  could  find  no  evidence  of 
unconformity,  and  thought  the  sequence  was  continuous  and  un- 
broken ;  but  there  is  such  a  great  break  between  the  two  systems 
in  the  Dingle  promontory  to  the  north,  where  the  Glengariff  grits 
are  overlain  unconformably  by  a  great  thickness  of  red  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones,  that  one  is  naturally  led  to  suspect 
the  reality  of  the  apparent  conformity  near  Kenmare  and  Glen- 
gariff. 

Professor  Hull  went  over  the  whole  district  in  1878-80,  and  his 
view  is  that  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  thin  out  southward 
and  allow  the  higher  beds  to  rest  directly  on  the  Glengariff 
grits.^     This  has  been  explained  more  fully  on  p.  197. 

With  respect  to  the  fossils  of  the  Coomhola  Beds,  the  majority 
of  them  are  Carboniferous  species,  but  there  are  a  few  which  also 
occur  in  the  Upper  Devonian  of  North  Devon,  and  show  that  these 
beds  occupy  a  low  horizon  in  the  Carboniferous  series.  These 
species  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  following  list,  but  the 
fauna  of  the  Marwood  and  Pilton  Beds,  as  recently  described  by  Rev. 
G.  F.  Whidborne,3i  seems  to  differ  considerably  as  a  whole  from 
that  of  the  Coomhola  Beds. 

Lepidodendron  yeltheimianum.  Modiola  Macadami 

Atnyris  ambigua.  Aviculopecten  arenosus. 

*Lingula  sqiiamiformis.  *Cuoullpea  Hardingi. 

*RhynchoDella  pleurodoD.  'Curtonotos  eleguns. 

Spirifer  cuspidatus.  Nuciilana  attenuata* 

„       striatus.  Sanguinolites  plicatus. 

*Orthotete8  crenistria.  *Bel]erophon  subglobatus. 

Terebratula  hastata.  Orthoceras  undnlatus. 
*Ayicula  damnoniensis. 

The  calcareous  bands  in  the  upper  black  slates  of  Beenydonagan 
yield  Phillipsia  pustulata,  Productus  scahriculus^  Bhynchonella 
pleurodon,  Fenestdla  arUiqyuL,  Ckastetes  tumiduSf  and  other  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  fossils. 
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Volcanic  Rocks 

EnfiflancL — In  Cornwall  and  Devon  the  lower  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  series  contains  sheets  of  lava  and  volcanic  ash 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  underlying  Devonian  series. 
These  have  not  yet  been  carefully  examined,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hill  called  Brent  Tor, 
near  Tavistock.  This  well-known  hill  appears  to  be  a  portion 
of  a  volcanic  cone,  though  the  actual  crater  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  cone  have  been  demolished  by  repeated  detrition  and 
erosion.  The  present  hill  is  about  1100  feet  high,  and  consists  of 
masses  of  devitrified  rhyolite  and  pitchstone,  with  some  basalts 
and  beds  of  volcanic  breccia,  the  two  first  being  evidently  parts  of 
ancient  lava-flows.^  In  the  country  surrounding  the  Tor,  beds 
of  shaly  volcanic  ash  are  interbedded  with  the  Culm-measures  ; 
these  were  probably  ejected  from  the  volcano  of  the  Tor,  which 
must  have  been  either  a  submarine  vent  or  a  volcanic  island. 

In  South  Staffordshire  the  Coal-measures  are  penetrated  by 
many  intrusive  dykes  and  sheets,  some  of  which  form  considerable 
surface  areas  ;  these  intrusions  are  considered  by  Mr.  Jukes  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Coal-measures,  for 
he  found  ashy  sandstones,  i.e,  sandstones  partly  formed  of  volcanic 
ejectamenta,  at  several  horizons  from  400  to  900  feet  above  the 
"  thick  coal "  ;  moreover,  the  sheets  and  dykes  are  displaced  by  the 
faults  that  traverse  the  Coal-measures. 

In  North  Staffordshire  (Congleton  Edge)  a  band  of  tuff  and 
agglomerate  is  interbedded  with  the  highest  portion  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  23  (see  Fig.  87,  p.  260). 

In  Derbyshire  several  interbedded  sheets  of  trap  occur  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  are  locally  known  as  toadstonesy 
probably  from  their  spotted  appearance.  They  consist  of  dolerite, 
which  is  sometimes  dark  and  compact,  but  more  often  greenish, 
earthy,  and  amygdaloidal ;  they  average  50  or  60  feet  in  thickness, 
and  have  been  traced  for  many  miles ;  they  are  sometimes  associated 
with  beds  of  green  and  purple  ash  or  tuff.  These  lavas  appear  to 
have  flowed  from  more  than  one  volcanic  vent,  as  they  sometimes 
thicken  in  opposite  directions. 

Beds  of  greenish  tuff  and  coarse  ash  occur  in  the  black  lime- 
stone group  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  centre  of  eruption  appears 
to  have  been  at  the  Stack  of  Scarlet,  where  there  are  several 
volcanic  vents  filled  with  masses  of  agglomerate,  one  having  a 
central  plug  of  diabasic  lava. 

Scotland. — The  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in 
Scotland  is  full  of  such  striking  instances  of  volcanic  activity  that 
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it  becomes  an  excellent  district  for  the  study  of  such  phenomena. 
The  most  persistent  zone  of  volcanic  rocks  is  that  which  succeeds 
the  Ballagan  Beds  ;  "  great  sheets  of  porphyrites,  with  interbedded 
tuffs,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  rise  in  broad  masses,  bed  above 
bed,  and  form  that  conspicuous  chain  of  terraced  heights  which 
stretches  from  near  Stirling,  through  the  range  of  the  Campsie, 
Kilpatrick,  and  Renfrewshire  hills,  to  the  banks  of  the  Irvine  in 
Ayrshire,  and  thence  westwards  by  the  C  umbrae  Islands  and  Bute 
to  the  south  of  Arran  "  (A.  Geikie). 

The  Edinburgh  district  includes  the  volcanic  centres  of  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Craiglockhart  Hill. 

In  the  succeeding  phases  of  the  Oil  Shale  and  Limestone  groups 
(see  p.  230)  volcanic  outbursts  occurred  both  in  the  western  and 
eastern  districts.  Fife  and  the  Lothians  seem  to  have  been  dotted 
over  with  many  small  volcanoes,  which,  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
ejected  lavas  and  ashes  for  a  time  and  then  became  inactive,  allow- 
ing other  similar  vents  to  form  and  take  up  the  rSle  of  action,  so 
that  the  district  must  at  the  time  have  presented  an  appearance  like 
that  of  Auvergne ;  and  now  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are  inter- 
mingled with  innumerable  small  sheets  of  basalt  and  tuff,  and  are 
pierced  by  intrusive  dykes  and  necks  filled  with  volcanic  ash  or 
basalt,  but  there  are  nowhere  such  extensive  and  massive  sheets  of 
lava  as  occur  in  the  underlying  and  older  groups. 

Many  of  the  vents  from  which  these  tuffs  and  lavas  were  ejected 
can  still  be  indicated,  and  Sir  A.  Qeikie  has  distinguished  six 
different  volcanic  districts  in  the  basin  of  the  Forth,  viz.  (1) 
Haddington,  (2)  Edinburgh,  (3)  Linlithgow,  (4)  Stirling,  (5)  West 
Fife,  (6)  East  Fife. 

In  the  Haddington  district  many  old  vents  occur,  some  filled 
with  tuff  and  agglomerate,  others  with  lava ;  the  Bass  Rock,  North 
Berwick  Law,  and  Traprain  Law  are  instances.  The  oldest  lavas 
are  augitid  (dolerites,  etc.),  the  newer  are  variously  coloured  por- 
phyrites ;  interstratified  tuffs  and  agglomerates  are  frequent 

In  Linlithgow  there  are  many  half-destroyed  volcanic  cones,  and 
the  Binns  Hill  is  a  neck  or  stump  composed  mainly  of  fine  green 
tuff.  In  West  Fife  there  are  two  groups  of  volcanic  vents,  one 
forming  the  Saline  and  Cleish  Hills,  the  other  near  Burntisland. 
Largo  Law  is  a  very  perfect  example  of  a  double  cone,  each 
composed  of  tuff  with  central  pipes  filled  with  basalt.  Saline  Hill 
has  a  similar  structure,  the  whole  mass  re-sting  on  beds  belonging 
to  the  Edge  coal  group,  and  the  outer  tuffs  of  the  cone  dovetailing 
into  higher  strata. 

In  Stirlingshire  some  interesting  necks  occur,  those  of  the  Fintry 
Hills  having  central  hoUows  suggestive   of  the  original   craters. 

R 
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Near  Kilsyth  the  interstratified  volcanic  material  is  1000 
feet  thick,  but  this  thins  away  north-eastward,  and  disappears  near 
Stirling  in  a  distance  of  13  miles. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  west  of  Scotland  that  the  largest  vent  or 
connected  group  of  vents  is  found ;  this  lies  among  the  uplands  of 
Misty  Law  in  the  heart  of  Renfrewshire,  **  where  a  connected  mass 
of  tuff  and  agglomerate  now  occupies  a  space  of  about  4  miles  in 
length  by  2^  miles  in  breadth.''  ^*  From  this  centre  great  sheets 
of  andesitic  lava  extend  in  several  directions  for  distances  of  8 
to  10  miles,  and  their  maximum  thickness  roimd  Misty  Law  is  at 
least  1500  feet  (see  Fig.  76,  p.  233). 

Ireland. — County  Limerick  was  the  scene  of  powerful  volcanic 
disturbances  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, some  enormous  masses  of  felstone,  tuff,  and  conglomerate 
being  included  in  the  limestone,  ejected  probably  from  submarine 
vents  which  may  sometimes  have  formed  temporary  volcanic 
islands.  An  account  of  these  rocks  has  been  given  in  another  ^^ 
book,  but  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Professor  Hull  dis- 
tinguishes two  epochs  of  eruption  in  the  Limerick  area,  the  first 
witnessing  the  extrusion  of  felspathic  lavas  and  ashes,  while  the 
second,  which  occurred  after  a  considerable  interval,  gave  birth  to 
flows  of  basaltic  lava. 

B.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  Series 

SiMivisions. — This  great  series  may  be  divided  into  five  groups 
or  stages,  which  are  given  below  in  descending  order,  with  their 
average  thicknesses : — 

Foet. 

SPKF  S?*^;™®"^^' •        •        •  ?9?9\Freshwater. 

Middle  Coal-measures 


Lower  Coal-measures . 
Millstone  Grit    . 
Pendleside  group 


SOOO 
1000 
1000 
1000 


Mainly  *marine. 


Of  these  the  Millstone  Grit  is  quite  the  most  variable  member, 
for  while  it  is  about  4000  feet  thick  in  Lancashire  it  thins  away 
northward,  and  becomes  quite  a  subordinate  member  of  the  series 
in  Northumberland  and  in  Scotland,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  beds  are  really  the  equivalent  of  the  Millstone 
Grit.  Moreover,  the  very  name  is  misleading,  for  though  in  the 
south  of  England  and  Wales  the  group  consists  almost  entirely  of 
Sandstones,  in  the  north  it  consists  of  several  thick  sandstones 
divided  by  thick  masses  of  shale,  and  includes  some  coal-seams. 

The  whole  series  indeed  is  made  up  of  repeated  alternations  of 
sandstones  and  shales,  with  occasional  beds  of  coal,  each  band  of 
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sandstone  and  shale  varying  greatly  in  thickness  and  forming  a 
lenticular  mass  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  sandstones  are 
thickest  and  coarsest  in  the  lowest  stage,  while  shales  and  marls 
prevail  in  the  higher  Coal-measures. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  series  where  it  is  complete  may  be 
put  at  from  7000  to  8000  feet,  but  in  some  districts  it  swells  out 
to  11,000  feet,  while  in  the  Midland  counties  the  lower  stages  thin 
out,  and  the  other  stages  successively  overlap  one  another  on  to 
older  rocks. 

Just  as  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  in  most  places  brought 
to  the  surface  along  tracts  of  anticlinal  flexure,  so  the  upper  series 
is  generally  found  in  synclinal  troughs  or  basins,  the  highest 
portion  of  the  series  usually  lying  in  the  central  parts  of  such 
basins.  All  areas  where  workable  coals  exist  are  called  coaUfieldSy 
and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  productive  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain. 

1.   Coal-fields  of  England  and  Wales 

1.  South  Wales  (large).  12.  South  Lancashire  and  Burnley 

2.  Bristol  and  Somerset.  (large). 

3.  Forest  of  Dean  (small).  13.  North  Lancashire  (small). 

4.  Forest  of  Wyre  (small).  14.  Cumberland  (Whitehaven). 

5.  Shrewsbury  (small).  15.  Durham    and    Northumberland 

6.  Coalbrook  Dale.  (large). 

7.  Denbigh  and  Flint.  16.  Yorkshire,    Derby,     and    Notts 

8.  Anglesey  (small).  (large). 

9.  South  Staffordshire.  17.  Leicestershire  (small). 

10.  North  Staffordshire  (large).       18.  Warwickshire. 

1 1 .  Cheshire  (or  Park  Gate),  small. 

2.  Goal-fields  of  Scotland 

Six  separate  coal-fields  may  be  distinguished  in  the  great  band 
of  Carboniferous  rocks  which  occupies  the  central  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  country  the  best 
coal-seams  occur  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  The  equivalents 
of  the  upper  series  only  occur  in  the  three  to  which  a  star  is  afiixed. 

1.  Lanark  and  the  Clyde  Basin*.     4.  Lesmabagow. 

2.  Aiidlothian  *.  6.  Fifeshire. 

3.  Ayrshire*.  6.  Clackmannan. 

3.  Coal-fields  of  Ireland 

1.  Munster    coal-field     (Clare,     4.  Lei  trim  (small;. 

Limerick,  and  Cork).  5.  Tyrone. 

2.  Tipperary  coal-field  (small).       6.  Antrim  (Lower  Carboniferous). 

3.  Lemster  coal-field. 
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Some  of  the  English  coal-fields  are  only  partially  exposed, 
large  portions  of  them  being  covered  by  newer  rocks,  so  that 
the  outer  limits  of  some  are  not  known.  Others  are  almost 
certainly  connected  beneath  these  newer  rocks ;  thus  the  Midland 
coal-fields  are  probably  only  the  exposed  portions  of  one  lai*ge 
coal-field,  including  North  Staffordshire,  which  again  has  doubtless 
a  subterranean  connection  with  that  of  Denbigh,  while  that  of  Flint 
is  united  to  that  of  South  Lancashire  beneath  the  plains  of 
Clieshire  (see  Fig.  85,  p.  259).  There  are  also  some  coal-fields 
which  are  entirely  concealed,  as  that  recently  discovered  below  Kent 
and  that  of  Witney  in  Oxfordshire. 

Life  of  the  Epoch 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  series  are  mainly 
of  terrestrial  and  freshwater  character,  because  the  whole  series  was 
accumulated  in  close  proximity  to  land  ;  but  during  the  formation 
of  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Lower  Coal-measures  marine  conditions 
were  still  prevalent,  and  consequently  these  groups  include  many 
beds  in  which  marine  fossils  occur,  but  most  of  the  species  recur  at 
successive  horizons,  and  no  zones  have  been  established.  Little  has 
yet  been  done  in  Britain  towards  separating  the  floras  of  the  succes- 
sive stages,  so  that  it  is  at  present  uncertain  how  far  the  different 
measures  can  be  distinguished  by  their  fossil  plants.  Mr.  Kidston, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  floras  of  the  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper  Coal-measures  are  distinguishable  from  one  another,  and 
in  France  a  succession  of  plant-zones  has  been  described  by  M. 
Grand*  Eury. 

1.   The  Flora 

1.  Filioes  {Ferns). — Fern-leaves  abound  in  almost  every  coal- 
seam  and  its  associated  measures,  the  coal -roof  being  sometimes 
completely  covered  with  the  impressions  of  beautiful  fronds.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  of  the  fronds  belonged  to  stemless  ferns,  or 
whether  the  majority  are  not  the  fallen  leaves  of  arborescent  ferns 
resembling  the  tree-ferns  of  the  tropics.  Stems  of  such  tree-ferns 
have  been  found  resembling  some  recent  forms  in  the  size  and  dis- 
position of  the  scars  left  by  the  detachment  of  the  frond  stalks. 
Fronds  bearing  fructification  are  occasionally  found,  but  most  of  the 
present  genera  are  distinguished  only  by  the  nervation  and  form  of 
the  pinnules  (or  leaflets) — characters  which  are  sufficient  for  the 
distinction  of  species,  but  are  not  trustworthy  guides  in  the  group- 
ing of  species  into  genera. 

Among  the  genera  which  have  been  founded  on  the  barren 
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rrontls,  the  following  are  some  of  the  tnoat  abundant :  AUtkopferu 
(Fig,  79,  b),  NatropterU  (Fig.  78),  PaUeirpUrU,  FtarpUru,  Odontopteris 
(Fig.  78),  Spheiwpteru  (Fig.  78),  SagenopUru,  CyclopUru. 

a  EquiBetaoese. — Calamitt*  were  gigantic  Equiseta  or  horse- 
tails, and  consisted  of  a  large  central  column  of  soft  tissue  encased 
in  a  cylinder  of  woody  tissue.  The  central  part  has  generally 
perished  and  disappeared,  and  the  cavity  thus  left  has  been  filled 


I.  AletboplvrU  1o 


(.  StlgniariB  McoldH. 


Up  with  mineral  matter,  forming  the  casts  which  are  such 
common  Carboniferous  fossils.  The  outer  ligneous  envelope,  being 
carbonised  and  friable,  is  seldom  preserved  in  a  perfect  state. 

The  name  Cutamites  is  at  present  restricted  to  these  jointed 
stems,  while  other  names,  AiterophylliUii,  Annularia,  and  Sph^:no- 
phylluTO,  are  given  to  different  varieties  of  foliage,  which  are  believed 
to  belong  to  Cahimitts.  The  fr\iit  is  a  scaly  spike  (I'olkmannia),  in 
which  sporangia  are  arranged  like  those  of  Equisetum, 


\ 
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Galamcdendra  are  costs  of  the  central  cavity  or  pith  of  plants 
resembling  Calamitea,  but  having  a  thick  woody  outer  coating  or 
bark.  Calamodendron  thua  appears  to  have  been  a  highly  developed 
Equisetum,  and  may  have  been  a  connecting  link  between  Acti^ens 
and  Gymnoaperms. 

3.  Lyoopodiaoess. — Lepuhdendra  were  gigantic  members  of 


the  Lycopodiaceaj,  or  Clnb-moes  family,  having  trunks  many  feet  in 
gitth,  and  40  to  60  feet  in  height.  The  Crunks  branch  toward  the 
top  into  several  limba,  which  divide  again  into  smaller  bongha 
The  foliage  consists  of  simple  linear  leaves,  which  are  sometimes 
found  attached  t^  Che  terminal  branches  (Fig.  80),  and  the  angular 
scars  on  the  atem  are  the  marks  left  by  the  detachment  of  these 
leaves.      UlodtndTOn,  Knorria,  and  Halonia  are  allied  genera. 

The  scaly  cylindrical  bodies  which  are  known  as  Lepidoarobi  are 
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the  cones  which  contain  the  sporangia  or  seed-cases  of  the  Lepido- 
dendra,  and  were  borne  at  the  extremities  of  some  of  the  branches. 

Sigillaria. — These  appear  to  have  been  the  commonest  trees  in 
the  swampy  portions  of  the  Carboniferous  forests,  and  have  evidently 
supplied  the  chief  mass  of  the  material  which  forms  our  coal-seams, 
while  their  roots  {Stigmarice)  ramify  in  the  under-clays  beneath. 
They  were  tall  trees,  branching  at  the  top,  and  rivalling  the  Lepi- 
dodendra  in  height,  with  a  bare  trunk  fluted  longitudinally,  and 
regularly  ornamented  by  the  pits  or  scars  left  at  the  points  where 
the  leaf-stalks  were  attached.  These  leaves  were  long  and  narrow, 
and  were  first  described  under  the  name  of  Cyperites,  The  fruit 
consists  of  small  sporangia  borne  at  the  basis  of  slightly  modified 
leaves;  SigiUaria  was  therefore  a  Lycopod,  and  allied  to  Lepido- 
dendron.  The  roots  (Stigmarue)  were  long,  branching,  and  tapering, 
with  numerous  radicles  spreading  out  in  all  directions  ;  such  roots 
have  been  found  which  were  upwards  of  20  feet  in  length. 
Perhaps,  like  those  of  the  modem  mangrove-tree,  these  roots  were 
partly  aerial,  rising  well  above  the  low-water  mark  of  the  swamp, 
and  uniting  in  a  dome-shaped  manner  to  support  the  trunk. 

4.  OonifersB. — The  stems  of  true  Coniferse  (PiniteSy  Dadoxy- 
lon,  and  Aratuxirioxylon)  have  also  been  met  with,  especially  in  the 
volcanic  tuflfs  of  the  Scotch  Carboniferous  series.  The  lower  slopes 
of  the  old  volcanoes  were  doubtless  clothed  with  these  pine-trees, 
their  habitat  being  in  such  high  and  dry  localities,  and  not  in  the 
swampy  ground  where  the  other  plants  flourished.  The  fipuits 
called  Trigonocarpony  of  which  there  are  many  forms  abounding  in 
the  Coal-measures,  are  now  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  conifers 
of  the  yew  tribe. 

Cordaiteg  was  a  remarkable  plant  placed  by  most  botanists  with 
the  cycads,  but  by  some  with  the  conifers.  The  stem  grew  to  a 
height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  carried  a  number  of  long  sword-shaped 
leaves  with  parallel  venation,  something  like  those  of  a  yucca. 
The  leaves  were  attached  by  broad  bases,  and  left  large  leaf-scars  on 
the  stem  when  they  fell  off.  The  tree  bore  bunches  or  spikes  of 
fruit  {Antholites),  with  berries  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  yew, 
but  more  heart-shaped,  and  these  are  known  as  Cardiocarpum. 
Both  leaves  and  fruit  are  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  Coal- 
measures. 

M.  Grand*  Eury  has  divided  the  Upper  Carboniferous  series  of 
Central  France  into  six  zones,  which,  however,  seem  to  be  charac- 
terised rather  by  the  relative  abundance  of  certain  genera  than  by 
the  limitation  of  species.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
characters  given  by  him  : — 

1.  Infra  CoaUmea^ure  Flora  (  =  Millstone  Grit). — Characterised 
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by  abundance  of  Lepidodendra  and  Stigmaria.  Ferns 
abundant)  Sphenopteris  being  the  prevalent  genus.  Gala- 
mites  not  relatively  abundant,  and  SigUUvria  rare. 

2.  Middle  Goal-measureSj  Zone  a. — Sigillarias  very  numerous  ; 

Calamites  also  abundant,  and  Lepidodendra  equally  so.  Of 
ferns  Sphenopteris  and  Neuropteris  are  abundant  with 
Oyclopteris  obliqua  and  Alethopteris  lonchitica, 

3.  Middle  Coal-measures^  Zone  b, — Sigillarias  more  abundant 

than  the  Lepidodendroids,  and  showing  a  large  number  of 
species ;  Calamites  are  numerous,  and  Sphenophyllum 
especially  so.  Ferns  more  varied,  Sphenopteris  being 
associated  with  many  other  genera. 

4.  Middle  Coal-measures,  Zone  c. — Calamites  and  their  foliage  very 

numerous,  especially  Annularia  and  Asterophyllites.  Sigil- 
laria  and  Stigmaria  common.  Ferns  as  in  zone  below. 
Cordaites  begins  to  be  numerous. 

5.  Upper  Coal-7neasures,  Zone  a, — Calamites  and  their  foliage  still 

very  abundant  both  in  species  and  individuals.  Lepido- 
dendra few,  but  Sigillarias  are  not  uncommon.  Sphenop- 
teris rare,  but  Neuropteris,  Odontopteris,  and  Pecopteris  are 
common.  Cordaites  reaches  its  maximum  in  point  of 
abundance. 

6.  Upper  Coal-measures,  Zone  h, — Calamites  abundant     Cordaites 

still  prevalent,  and  ferns  are  in  great  profusion,  particularly 
species  of  Pecopteris  (P.  Schlotheimi,  unita,  a/rguta,  etc), 
Odontopteris  {xenopteroides  and  mixoneura),  Caulopteris  macro- 
discus,  Alethopteris  Grandini,  and  CaUipteridium  ovatum,  C. 
gigas,  etc.    Conifers  are  represented  by  Walchia  piniformis, 

2.  The  Land  and  Freshvxtter  Fauna 

Mollusoa. — In  the  Coal-measure  shales,  and  associated  with  many 
of  the  plaints  above-mentioned,  shells  somewhat  resembling  the 
recent  Unio  are  frequently  found.  They  have  been  referred  chiefly 
to  three  genera,  Carhonicola  {  =  Anthnicosia),  Anthracomya,  and 
Naiadites,  and  their  affinities  have  recently  been  studied  by  Dr.  W. 
Hind,  who  refers  the  first  two  genera  to  the  Unionidas  and  the 
third  to  the  Myiilid(e,  but  believes  that  all  of  them  were  fresh- 
water forms.  He  remarks  that  their  occasional  or  rare  association 
with  marine  shells  is  no  proof  that  they  were  capable  of  living  in 
salt  water,  for  their  shells  may  have  been  carried  down  by  rivers 
into  bays  and  estuaries. 

Arthropoda. — True  Insects,  Myriapods  and  Arachnids,  have 
also  been  found  in  the  Coal-measures,  including  crickets,  beetles, 
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and  a  scorpion.  Crustacea  also  inhabited  the  waters,  the  small 
Ostracoda — Bairdiaf  Leperditia,  and  BeyrickiOf  and  the  Phyllopod 
Edheria — swarming  in  some  localities.  Several  species  of  Xipho- 
sura  allied  to  the  modern  Li/mulus  (king-crab)  have  been  described 
by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  and  referred  to  the  genera  Prestwichia  and 
BdinwruB,  There  were  also  a  few  Eurjpterids,  this  being  their 
last  appearance  in  England. 

Fishes. — Fish  remains,  of  Crossopterygian  and  Elasmobranch 
genera,  are  everywhere  abundant,  but  it  is  difBcult  to  separate 
entirely  the  freshwater  forms  from  the  marine,  because  some  (like 
the  MoUusca)  seem  to  have  been  equally  at  home  in  salt  and  brackish 
water ;  some  of  them,  like  the  modem  salmon,  may  have  lived 
in  the  sea  at  certain  seasons,  and  in  the  estuaries  and  rivers  during 
other  parts  of  the  year.  The  following  genera  are,  however,  most 
frequently  associated  with  the  Coal-measure  plants  : — Ccelaca^vthvSy 
Cheirodus,  Gtenacanthus,  Ctenoptychius,  GyracanthuSf  MegalichthySj 
PlatysomuSy  PUuracanthus,  RhizodtuSf  Bhizodojms,  and  Strepsodus,^ 

Amphibia. — Thirteen  genera  of  Labyrinthodonts  are  recorded 
from  British  Carboniferous  rocks,  Anthracosaurus,  Loocomma,  Ophi- 
derpetouj  l/rocor(2i/2ii«,  etc.,  mostly  from  the  Jarrow  coal-field  in  Leinster, 
Ireland.  Others  (Archegosaurus)  occur  in  Prussia  and  {BapheUs^ 
Dendrerpeton)  in  Nova  Scotia.  Footprints  have  also  been  observed 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field  and  in  the  Limestone  series  of 
Dalkeith,  Scotland.  The  laiger  of  these  Amphibians  is  believed 
to  have  measured  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  but  others  were 
very  small ;  they  were  probably  fluviatile  creatures  preying  on  the 
fish  and  Crustacea  which  swarmed  in  the  swamps  and  lagoons  of 
the  period. 

3.   The  Marine  Fauna 

Although  the  Millstone  Grit  and  the  Lower  Coal-measures  appear 
to  be  mainly  marine  deposits,  yet  marine  fossils  only  occur  at 
certain  horizons,  and  the  fauna  is  not  a  large  one.  Some  of  the 
species  which  have  been  found  in  these  stages  and  at  two 
horizons  in  the  Middle  Coal-measures  of  Staffordshire  are  tabulated 
on  p.  251,  and  the  first  column  shows  how  many  range  up  from 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 

Local  Stratiorapht 
In   dealing  with   the  Upper  Carboniferous  series  it  will   be 

^  Dr.  Traqiiair  considers  that  the  genera  PalceonisctiSf  Amhlypierus,  and 
Pygoptertts  ore  Permian  forms  only,  and  that  the  Carboniferous  fish  described 
under  these  names  belong  to  other  genera. 
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Acanthodes  Wardi,  Eg,    . 
Elonichthys  Aitkeni,  Traq, 
Acrolepis  Hopkinsi,  M^Goy 
Gk>niatites  (Gastrioceras)  carbonarius,  v.  Buck. 

,,  Listen,  Martin 

(Glyphioceras)  bilingois,  Salter 
diadema,  Beyr. 
reticnlatus,  Phil, 
„  f,  spiralis,  Phil. 

Cselonautilus  falcatus,  Sow. 
Pleuronautilus  quadratas,  Flem, 
Temnocheilus  carbonarius,  Foord 

„  concavus,  Soio,    . 

Ephippioceras  clitellariam.  Sow. 
Orthoceras  Steinhaueri,  Phil.     . 
Euomphalas  tuberculatns,  Flem. 
Plearotomaria  monilifera,  Phil. 
Macrocheilus  michotianus,  de  Kon. 
Bellerophon  hiulcus,  Sow. 

,,  Urei,  Ilem. 

Allorisma  sulcata,  Flem. 
Nacula  seqnaliis  Sow. 
,,      gibbosa,  Flem. 
Nuculana  stilla,  M*Ooy 
Ctenodonta  sinuosa,  de  Ryck,   . 
Myalina  Flemingi,  M^Coy 
,,       Verneuilli,  M^Coy 
Protoscbizodus  orbicularis,  M^Coy 
Schizodus  antiquus.  Hind 

,,        carbonarius,  Sow. 
PosidoQiella  Isvis,  Broxon 
,,  minor.  Brown 

„  semisulcata,  Hind 

Posidonomya  Becberi,  Bronn   . 
Actinopteria  persulcatus,  M^Coy 
Aviculopecten  fibrillosus,  Scdtcr 
,,  papyraceus,  Ocldf. 

,,  scalaris.  Sow. 

Productus  semireticulatus,  Martin 

„         scabriculus,  Martin  . 
Cbonetes  laguessiana,  de  Kon.  . 
Splrifer  bisulcatus,  Saw,  . 
glaber,  Martin     . 
Urei,  Flem. . 
Orbiculoidea  (  =  Di9cina)  nitida,  Phil 
Lingula  mytiloides.  Sow.  . 
squamifonnis,  Phil. 
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convenient  to  describe  its  local  development  in  diflferent  districts 
under  the  following  beads : — 

1.  Bristol  and  South  Wales.  5.  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire. 

2.  Devonshire.  6.  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

3.  Midland  area.  7.  Scotland. 

4.  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  8.  North  of  Ireland. 

9.  South  of  Ireland. 

1.  Bristol  and  South  Wales 

MillBtone  Gh:it. — This  division  consists  of  fine-grained  quartz- 
itic  sandstones  of  a  yellowish  colour  with  iron-stained  spots.  It 
surrounds  the  Bristol  and  Somerset  coal-field,  where  its  thickness 
is  probably  about  500  feet,*  but  is  in  most  places  hidden  by  the* 
Triassic  beds,  only  coming  to  the  surface  at  a  few  places^  as  near 
Bristol  and  near  Chipping  Sodbury.  To  the  west  of  the  Severn 
these  sandstones  are  very  much  thinner.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean 
they  are  stated  to  be  470  feet  thick,  the  lower,  100  feet  only, 
being  fine-grained,  and  the  rest  of  coarse  grain.  In  South  Wales 
the  group  is  described  by  Mr.  Strahan  as  consisting  of  three 
members  which  vary  much  in  thickness ;  the  lowest  beds  are 
pebbly  grits,  which  are  thickest  along  the  northern  outcrop,  but 
do  not  exceed  80  feet,  thinning  away  to  the  south-east ;  in  the 
centre  are  shales  from  100  to  300  feet,  and  at  the  top  massive 
sandstones,  which  are  called  "Farewell  Rock"  by  the  miners, 
because  no  workable  seams  of  coal  lie  below  it.  This  rock  varies 
from  40  to  80  feet,  and  the  whole  group  is  on  the  average  about 
250  feet ««  (see  Fig.  82). 

Lo'wer  Ooal-Measures. — This  division  is  mainly  argillaceous, 
consisting  principally  of  shales  with  many  seams  of  coal,  and  many 
of  the  shale  bands  contain  ironstone  nodules,  so  that  these 
measures  are  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  In  the  Bristol  field  the 
thickness  is  about  2000  feet,  and  it  includes  several  thick  beds 
of  sandstone.  In  the  central  part  of  the  area  (east  of  Bristol)  there 
are  thirty-six  coal-seams,  but  many  of  these  are  thin  and  disappear 
both  to  the  north  and  south.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  equivalent 
beds  are  about  1900  feet  thick,  with  fifteen  seams  of  coal. 

In  the  South  Wales  coal-field  the  lower  Coal-measures  vary 
much  in  thickness,  from  about  850  feet  near  Pontypool  to  1600 
in  the  TafF  valley  ;  at  the  latter  locality  there  are  twenty-two 
seams  of  coal.  There  are  also  many  bands  of  ironstone  nodules 
(carbonate  of  iron)  which  were  formerly  worked,  but  this  industry 
is  not  active  at  the  present  time. 

<*  According  to  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  of  Bristol,  who  tells  me  that  the 
thickness  has  been  over-estimated. 
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Pennant  Grit. — This  is  a  sandstone  group,  the  prevalent 
material  being  u  hard,  gray,  gritty,  felspathic  sandstone,  which 
makes  a  durable  building  stone  and  lies  in  thick  beds,  so  that  it 
can  be  cut  as  a  freestone.  In  the  Bristol  coal-field  it  is  from  1000 
to  1700  feet  thick,  and  includes  four  workable  seams  of  coal.  In 
the  Forest  of  Dean  there  are  830  feet  of  sandstones  with  thin 
coals,  which  probably  represent  the  Pennant  grits. 

In  South  Wales  this  group  consists  of  massive  felspathic  grits 
with  some  subordinate  bands  of  shale,  and  it  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  high  central  moorland  plateau,  which  is  known  as  the 
Mynydd.  Near  Pontypool  on  the  east  it  is  only  about  800  feet 
thick,  and  the  coal-seams  are  thin,  but  to  the  west  of  Taff  Vale 
the  group  rapidly  thickens  and  workable  coals  set  in,  so  that  near 
Swansea  it  is  over  3000  feet  thick  and  contains  fifteen  seams 
of  coal. 

Upper  Ooal-Mea43ure8. — This  is  a  variable  series  of  gray 
shales,  light-coloured  sandstones,  and  coals.  It  is  locally  known  as 
the  Upper  Coal-measures,  but  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Middle  Coal-measures  of  more  northern  coal-fields. 

In  the  Bristol  coal-field  a  thickness  of  about  2000  feet  is  found, 
although  the  summit  is  nowhere  seen  ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  lower  portion  or  Farrington  group  occurring  in  both  the 
northern  and  southern  basins,  the  iipper  portion  or  Radstock  group 
only  coming  into  the  southern  or  Somerset  basin. 

In  South  Wales,  near  Swansea,  the  group  is  still  thicker,  and 
has  been  estimated  at  about  3000  feet  (Pellengare  series),  and  if 
the  Llanelly  coals  are  above  this,  the  total  will  be  nearer  4000  feet. 

All  the  coal-seams  in  South  Wales  undergo  a  change  of 
character  as  they  are  followed  from  east  to  west,  the  seams  which 
are  bituminous  house-coals  in  the  east  becoming  hard  steam-coals 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  basin  and  passing  westward  into  stone- 
coal  or  anthracite.  It  is  also  found  that  the  coals  of  the  upper 
measures  are  more  bituminous  than  those  of  the  lower. 

2.  Devonshire 

In  Devon  the  whole  Carboniferous  series  has  been  called  the 
**  Culm-measures,*'  but  this  name  would  be  more  appropriately 
restricted  to  the  higher  portions,  in  which  the  beds  of  "  culm  "  or 
hard  impure  coal  occur.  The  Lower  Culm-measures  were  described 
on  p.  216.  There  is  nothing  that  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
Millstone  Grit,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  and  the  Lower  Coal- 
measures  of  Somerset  are  represented  in  the  Middle  Culm-measures 
of  Devon.     According    to   Mr.    Ussher27   this   middle   group   is 
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characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  rather  hard  sandstones  of 
gray  lilac  and  brown  tints  in  beds  from  four  to  five  feet  thick, 
associated  with  marly  shales  and  red  and  gray  mudstones ;  there 
are  also  occasional  beds  of  hard  coal  or  anthracite.  Ferns  and 
other  plants  occur,  but  few  other  fossils  have  been  found.  These 
beds  occupy  much  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  culm  area,  and  on 
the  north  they  extend  to  the  coast  between  Westward  Ho  and 
Portledge  Mouth,  while  on  the  southern  side  they  paes  by  Morchard 
and  Hatherleigh  to  the  coast  near  Bude.  In  consequence  of  the 
intense  plication  of  the  whole  area,  no  estimate  of  thickness  has 
yet  been  found  possible. 

At  and  west  of  Exeter  they  present  rather  a  different  facies, 
the  grits  being  in  thinner  beds  and  alternating  regularly  with 
hard  splintery  shales,  but  the  sandstone  facies  comes  on  again  to 
the  southward  between  Chudleigh  and  Newton  Abbot,  where 
some  of  the  beds  are  conglomeratic  and  rest  with  apparent  uncon- 
formity on  the  cherty  beds.  In  one  of  these  conglomerates  rolled 
pebbles  of  chert  occur,  and  fragments  of  a  granite  which,  however, 
is  not  like  that  of  Dartmoor.  It  seems  probable  that  these 
sandstones  really  belong  to  a  higher  horizon  than  the  Exeter  beds, 
and  that  they  overlap  the  latter  southwards  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
Lower  Culm,  for  similar  beds  occur  also  south  of  Newton  Abbot, 
and  outliers  of  them  are  found  near  Plymouth,  Saltash,  and  Beer 
Alston,  resting  directly  on  Upper  Devonian  rocks.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  break  and  unconformity  between  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Culm-measures. 

The  Upper  Culm-measures  or  Eggesford  Qrits  are  exposed  on 
the  coast  near  Clovelly  and  near  Eggesford,  in  the  Torridge  valley. 
They  consist  of  hard,  fine-grained  grits  of  dark  gray  and  lilac 
colours  in  regular  beds,  with  occasional  layers  of  dark  gray  shale. 
Plant  remains  are  the  only  fossils. 

3.   The  Midland  Area 

In  the  central  part  of  England  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is 
either  very  thin  or  absent,  and  the  Coal-measures  often  rest  directly 
on  the  older  rocks.  These  measures  come  to  the  surface  in  several 
districts  and  form  coal-fields,  which  pass  under  and  are  surrounded 
by  the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  beds  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  Permian 
are  now  referred  to  the  Upper  Coal-measures. 

The  area  will  be  regarded  as  including  the  coal-fields  numbered 
4,  5,  6,  9,  17,  and  18  on  p.  243  ;  the  only  complete  succession  of 
the  Upper  Carboniferious  series  is  to  be  found  on  the  western  and 
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eastern  borders  of  the  area,  near  Coalbrookdale  in  ShropHbire  on 

,,  ,  the  one  hand,  and  in  LeiceBterehire  on  the 

s     °  J  other.      Towards  the  centre,  and  every- 

g     ^^  where  in  paraing  from  north  to  aouth,  the 

■a     "  g  lower  stages  are  overlapped  by  the  higher. 

I     ^g  In  the  Coalbrookdale  coal-field  near 

I     >  S  Wellington  and  Shifnall  the  succession  is 

~     "  as  follows  : — 


kB 


('Bed  and  puriile  sand- 

I     stoaea  and  marla  . 

j:     ..  Mottled    clays    and 

I      (f^'i     greenish  grits,  with 

3         UM.  „      linipitnnii    i-nii- 


liniestone   < 
I     tain  in  g    Spin/rbia 
\     earUmaritta  .  440 

HiddlK  Cosl-meiuuree,  nith 
coals  and  irouatones,  with 
a  band  contajuing  martue 
fossils     ....  eoo 

Lower  Coal-measures,  if  pre-  , 

sent  .  not  more  than  100 

Millstone  Grit,  thinning  out 
Boutbward         .  .         from  0  to    80 


About  2000 


g     £  1  An  interesting  fact  connected  with  this 

s  ^  ^     district  is  the  existence  of  a  break  and 

^  z  I     unconformity  between  the  Middle  and  the 

I  S  ^  I     Upper  measures,  the  older  group  having 

B     ^  g  H  1      been  flexur«d  and   extensively  erodeil  be- 

S     "  I  s  '^      f'*'^  '''*  deposition  of  the  upper  measures, 

A    "  '  ^  I     ^  *^^  ^^^  former  lie  in  a  broad  syncline, 

'  s  ^  "^     while  the  latter  are  nearly  horizontal,  the 

u  2  I  X     basement  bed  of  this  upper  group  being  a 

S « J  2     niottled    clay    known    as    "  calaminker," 

■B     I J  «  overlain  by  a  bed  of  gravel  or  conglomer- 

S    E  ■  I         ate  called  the  Rough  Rock  (see  Fig.  84). 

"  g  ^  As   the   lower    members   of   the   series 

^  ^  j!  are  traced  southward  it  is  found  that  the 

i^o  Millstone   Qrit  gradually   thins    out   and 

J     I  disappears,  so  that  in  Worcestershire  the 

1     °  Coal-measures  rest  directly  upon  the  Old 

"^    ^  Red  Sandstone,  extending  southward  in  a 

^  narrow   tract   which    broadens    out    near 

""  Bewdley.  Moi'eover,  these  measures  chiefiy 

o  the  uppermost  stage,  which  has  therefore  overlapped  all 
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those  below.  The  same  overlap  appears  to  take  place  both  in  a 
weiterly  and  easterly  direction  from  Coalbrookdale ;  thus  near 
Shrewsbury  we  have  upper  Coal-ineaaures  only  resting  oa  Silurian 
and  Csmbrian  rocks,  while  eastward,  in  South  Staffordshira,  the 
middle  group,  which  occurs  in  the  northern  part  of  that  coal-field, 
is  overlapped  southward  by  the  upper  group.  This  latter  is  very 
thick  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  eucceasion  south  of  Dudley  is  as 
follows ;  ^* — 

FceL 

{Red  soDdatonea  and  marls  (Hnnniagton)  .  1300 

Gn^  saodatoDea  and  marla  (HalesoweD)    .  800 

Red  marls  and  greenish  sandstones  .  800 

Uiddle  or  productive  Coal-roeasiircs      .         .         .        500  to  800 

3700 

tain   only  a  few  thin  coal-seams. 


Fig.  a4.-DI.nR*ll  »ECT1<.!1    iCBOHa  THE  HADKLEV    BIBTBICT,  COALBEOOKD.IK 

(W.  J.  CIsrke). 
b.  Upper  Cos). in«>iiin!>.  a.  Uiddle  Coal-measures. 

but  there  is  a  Spirorhis  limestone  near  the  top  of  the  Halesowen 
group.  The  sandstones  of  the  productive  measures  are  always  gray 
or  white,  and  these  beds  contain  many  good  coal-seams,  including 
the  "thick  coal,"  which  is  from  25  to  30  feet  thick,  but  this  is 
really  a  compound  seam,  for  it  splits  up  northward  into  fourteen 
separate  seams  with  intercalated  nieaaures  amounting  to  a  total 
thickness  of  about  300  feet. 

In  Warwickshire  the  beds  are  similar,  the  productive  measures 
having  a  thickness  of  000  to  700  feet,  and  containing  five  workable 
coal-beds  near  the  centre,  which  coalesce  toward  the  south  into  one 
compound  seam  26  feet  thick.  These  beds  are  succeeded  by 
Upper  (red)  Coal-measures,  which  are  divisible  into  three  divisions 
comparable  with  those  of  Staffordshire.  There  is  in  fact  every 
probability  that  the  two  coal-fields  are  connected  beneath  the 
newer  rocks  of  the  Birmingham  district  and  are  really  parts  of  a 
single  basin.** 
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In  Leicestershire  the  succession  is  different  and  the  thickness 
of  productive  Coal-measures  is  much  greater.  Near  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  the  sequence  is  : — 

Upper  CM.,  coarse  grits  in  unconformable  outliers  50 

Auadle  CM.  with  ten  coal-seams 1500 

Lower  CM.,  sandstones  and  shales  without  coals  .  1000 

Millstone  Grit 50 


2600 


4.  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Basin 

For  the  purposes  of  description  the  coal-fields  of  North  Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire,  Flint,  and  Denbigh  will  here  be  treated  as  parts 
of  one  great  basin,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  continuous 
from  west  to  east  beneath  the  Triassic  plains  of  Cheshire  (see  Fig. 
85).     The  following  is  the  general  sequence  in  this  area  : — 

Feet. 
TT         p  \T  /Red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls  with 

upper  u.M.  I     some  gray  beds  and  thin  limestones     .  2200 

VI 'AA}    n  nr         /Cj^ray  shales  and  sandstones  with  many 

mmoie  ^.oi.        |     ^^^  ^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ironstone  .  3500 

T  n  nr  /Oray  flagstones  and   black  shales  with 

ijower  Kj.m.  ^     ^^^^  coal-seams  (generally  thin)  .        .  1000  to  1800 

xjr'ii  i.       n  :4.  fSandstones   and    shales,  thickening    to- 

Millstone  Grit  |     ward  the  N.E.       ....    400  to  3500 

•D    ji    'J    ,    f Dark  shales  with  a  lenticular  limestone 

Pcndleside  group|     thickening  to  the  N.E.  .        .        .    450  to  1500 

12,500 

Pendleside  Group. — The  relations  of  this  group  have  been 
described  on  p.  222.  It  is  a  local  set  of  beds  which  set  in  near 
Congleton  in  North  Staffordshire,  attains  a  thickness  of  2500  feet 
in  the  Clitheroe  and  Pendleside  district,  but  seems  to  die  out  in 
Yorkshire. 

A  similar  set  of  beds  occupies  the  same  position  on  the  western 
side  of  the  area  in  North  Staffordshire,  where  they  include  one  or 
two  bands  of  volcanic  tuff.  They  are  well  exposed  in  Congleton 
Edge,  and  have  recently  been  described  by  Messrs.  Qibson  and  Hind, 
from  whose  paper  Fig.  87  has  been  borrowed.  Their  thickness 
here  is  about  250  feet. 

All  the  limestones  of  the  Pendleside  group  are  black,  and  they 
contain  a  different  fauna  from  that  of  the  underlying  limestones, 
their  characteristic  fossils  being  Goniatites  reticulatus,  Fosidonomya 
Becheriy  Posidoniella  kevis,  and  Aviadopecten  papyracetis — fossils 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  Clitheroe  limestones  nor  in  the  Yoredale 
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Beds,  but  do  occur  in  all  the  shales  which  lie  between  the  Millstone 
Qrits,  and  range  also  into  the  Lower  Coal-measures.  Consequently 
it  seems  necessary  to  dissociate  them  from  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone series. 

The  Millstone  Grit  consists  of  several  sets  of  grits  and  flag- 
stones separated  by  shales  of  varying  thickness.  Its  thickness 
increases  to  the  northward,  and  finds  its  maximum  in  East 
Lancashire,  where  it  is  said  to  be  over  3500  feet  thick.     Through- 


Astbury 
Fault.  Limeworks.  Quarry.    Quarry. 


Clac'iAl  Sands  and 


Pig.  67.— SECTION  THROUGH  coNOLETON  EDGE  (W.  Gibson  and  W.  Hind). 

h,  i.  Millstone  grits.  b  to  f .  Grit,  tuff,  limestone,  and  shales, 

g.  Pendleside  shales.  a.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

out  the  North  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire  area  the  following 
subdivisions  can  be  traced,  though  the  thickness  of  each  varies 
greatly : — 

5.  Rough  Rock,  or  first  grit. 

4.  Shales. 

3.  Middle  grits,  including  the  second  and  third  giits. 

2.  Shales. 

1.  Kinderscout  giit,  or  fourth  gi-it 

The  lowest  grit  takes  its  name  from  the  high  table-land  of 
Kinderscout  in  the  Peak  country,  which  consists  of  this  rock,  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  middle  grits  are 
not  so  continuous  as  the  upper  and  lower,  but  come  in  as  lenticular 
beds  at  different  horizons.  The  Rough  Rock  is  a  very  coai'se  grit, 
sometimes  passing  into  a  conglomerate  of  small  quartz  pebbles. 
In  Lancashire  it  contains  a  workable  coal-seam  called  the  '^Feather- 
edge  coaL"  The  shales  below  also  include  thin  seams  of  coal.  To 
the  south-west  in  Staffordshire  the  middle  grits  thin  out,  but  the 
fourth  grit  appears  to  be  represented  on  Congleton  Edge  by  a  set 
of  grits  and  shales  about  600  feet  below  the  third  grit,  so  that  the 
group  here  is  not  less  than  1000  feet  thick,  and  has  the  Pendleside 
shales  below  it  Between  Biddulph  and  Macclesfield  the  other 
grits  come  in  and  thicken  rapidly  northward,  till  near  Mottram  the 
whole  group  is  2600  feet  thick,  and  near  Burnley  over  3000. 

Lower  Ooal-Measures. — These  are  sometimes  called  the  Gan- 
nister  measures,  gannisttr  being  the  miners'  name  for  a  peculiar  hard 
and  compact  siliceous  stone  which  often  forms  the  floors  of  the  coal- 
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seams.  Hard  gray  flagstones  are  the  predominating  beds  in  this 
division,  with  subordinate  bands  of  shale.  The  coals  are  generally 
thin,  but  two  or  three  running  from  three  to  four  feet  thick  are 
often  worked.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-seams  plant  remains  are 
abundant,  but  the  fossils  in  the  other  beds  are  generally  marine 
forms,  the  chief  of  which  are  mentioned  on  p.  251. 

In  Flintshire  and  North  Staffordshire  these  lower  measures  are 
about  1000  feet  thick,  but  they  increase  northward  and  reach 
1800  feet  in  Lancashire,  where  they  are  well  exposed  in  the  cuttings 
of  the  Wigan  and  Liverpool  Railway. 

Middle  CoaJ-Measures. — This  is  a  more  varied  series  of  gray 
shales  and  sandstones,  and  from  the  numerous  beds  of  coal  and 
ironstone  it  is  commercially  the  most  important  group  in  the 
whole  series.  These  measures  attain  their  greatest  thickness  in  North 
Staffordshire,  where  they  are  about  3500  feet,  with  forty  coal-seams. 
In  Flint  and  South  Lancashire  their  thickness  is  much  less,  but 
they  seem  to  thicken  rapidly  in  an  easterly  or  north-easterly 
direction — that  is  to  say  the  sedimentary  material  thickens,  for  the 
total  thickness  of  coal  does  not  alter  so  much.  The  following  table 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Morton's  Geology  of  Liverpool  (second  edition,  pp. 
35  and  49)  : — 


Flint. 

Feet. 

50 

650 

Prescot. 

St  Helens. 

Wlgan. 

Thickness  of  coal-seams   . 
Associated  strata 

Feet. 

61 

1259 

Feet. 

83 

1655 

Feet. 

72 

2106 

Total 

700 

1320 

1788 

2178 

The  fossils  of  the  middle  measures  are  chiefly  of  terrestrial  and 
freshwater  organisms  —  fish,  such  as  PaUBoniscus  EgerUmi,  Mega- 
lichthys  Hibhertiy  and  JRhizodus  incurvus;  Unio-like  bivalves,  as 
Garhonicola  acutay  C.  robusta,  G.  aquiliiKij  Anthracomya  modiolaris ; 
numerous  ferns,  especially  Sphenopteris  and  Neuropteris,  and  other 
plants,  such  as  Galamites  varians  and  Calajnocladue  equisetiformis. 
Two  marine  bands  have  been  found  in  North  Staffordshire  and 
another  in  Lancashire,  and  these  have  yielded  the  fossils  mentioned 
on  p.  251. 

Upper  Gk>al  -  Measures. — This  division  has  been  recently 
studied  by  Mr.  W.  Gibson,  who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  red 
and  purple  sandstones  which  were  formerly  referred  to  the  Permian 
must  be  included  in  the  Carboniferous.'^  To  these  he  gives  the 
name  of  Keele  *'  series,''  but  it  would  be  better  to  call  them  the 
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Keele  Beds,  and  they  form  the  highest  of  the  four  groups  which 
he  recognises  in  North  Staffordshire  and  Denbigh.  The  following 
brief  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Qibson's  paper : — 


( 


Feet. 
Red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls  with 
Keele  Beds  -{      three  thin  layers   of   Spirorbis  limestone. 

Fossils,  a  few  plants  and  Entomostraca        .  700 

Newcastle    (^^^7  sandstones  and  shales  with  four  thin 
under  Lvme  J      s®*™^  of  coal  and  a  limestone  at  the  base.     • 
<**/>n^        I      Fossils,  many  ferns  and  plants  (Sigillaria 

^^°P        [     Brardi) 300 

Etniria      f  ^^  ^^'^  purple  marls  and  clays  with  thin  bands 
Marls  ^^  green  grit  and  a  limestone  near  the  base. 

The  clays  are  largely  used  for  pottery  .        .  800 

*^Gray  sandstones  and  marls  with  blackband 
ironstones  and  thin  seams  of  coal.  ArUKra- 
comya  PhUlipsi  and  fish  teeth      .        .         .  300  to  450 

ToUl  about  2200 


Blackband 
group 


There  is  a  similar  set  of  beds  near  Manchester,  which  have  not 
yet  been  correlated  with  the  above,  but  are  described  as  follows : — 


Peet. 


Reddish  clays,  shales,  and  sandstones,  with  six  beds  of 

gray  limestone  and  two  thin  coal-seams         .  .  600 

Red  and  gray  clays,  shales,  and  flagstones  600 

Gray  and  black  snales  and  sandstones  with  six  coal-seams  710 


1910 


6.  Notts^  Derby,  and  Yorkshire 


This  coal-field  forms  a  continuous  tract  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Pennine  hills,  from  a  little  north  of  Nottingham  to  a  little  north 
of  Bradford  and  Leeds,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  milea  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  continuous  ridges  of  Millstone 
grit,  and  in  all  probability  the  exposed  coal-field  is  only  part  of  a 
large  basin-shaped  area,  the  eastern  lip  of  which  is  concealed 
beneath  the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  area  the  prevalent  dips  are  eastward,  and  no  Upper  Coal-measures 
are  exposed,  but  near  Wakefield  beds  referable  to  the  upper 
division  come  in,  and  the  strata  begin  to  rise  toward  the  north-east. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Coal-measures  were  originally  continuous 
with  those  of  North  Staffordshire  and  Lancashire  across  the  interven- 
ing anticline,  just  as  the  Millstone  Grits  are  still  continuous  between 
Lancashire  and  South  Yorkshire. 

Millstone  Grits. — These  beds  have  been  described  on  p.  260, 
and  as  on  the  west,  so  also  on  the  east  the  grits  are  thickest  in  the 
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northern  part  of  the  area  (3500  feet),  thinning  very  greatly  toward 
the  south.  The  lowest  or  Kinderscout  Grit  forms  the  escarpment 
of  Derwent  Edge,  the  Chatsworth  and  Bivelin  Qrits  belong  to  the 
third  Qrit,  and  the  highest  or  ''Rough  Bock"  is  well  seen  in 
Stannedge  quarries  near  Chesterfield. 

The  Lo^wer  Ck>al-Mea8ureB  resemble  those  of  Stafford  and 
Lancashire,  thickening  northward  from  900  feet  in  Notts  to  1600 
feet  in  Yorkshire.  They  consist  largely  of  flagstones,  but  include 
beds  of  gannister  and  fireclay,  and  several  thin  but  workable  beds 
of  coal.     The  fossils  are  chiefly  marine. 

The  Middle  OoaJ-Measures  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
thick,  and  are  so  entirely  like  those  of  Lancashire  that  several 
of  the  Yorkshire  coal-seams  can  be  identified  with  their  counter- 
parts on  the  west;  thus  the  ''silkstone"  of  Yorkshire  is  the 
"  Arley  mine  "  of  Lancashire.  Layers  of  nodular  carbonate  of  iron 
are  frequent  and  have  been  largely  worked.  Some  of  the  Coal- 
measure  sandstones  near  Pontefract,  Ackworth,  and  Hotherham  in 
Yorkshire  are  stained  red,  and  were  formerly  mistaken  for  beds  of 
Permian  age. 

Upper  Ooal-Meaaiirea — These   are   concealed  beneath  the 

newer  rocks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area,  but  have  recently 

been  proved  in  a  boring  at  Thurgarton,  near  Southwell  in  Notts. 

The  cores  indicate  a  succession  like  that  of  North  Staffordshire,  but 

with  a  less  thickness.     Mr.  W.  Gibson  (op.  cit  p.  262)  gives  it  as 

follows  : — 

Feet. 
Permian  (Marl  Slate). 

TT    1    T>  J           /Red-eandstone  and  marl  with  iV^«ur()pferMrann€mj 
KeeleBeds         |     a.nd  PeeopUris  MiUoni 188 

vr  ^1    -n  J    fCrray    sandstones    and    shales    with    a  seam    of 

Newcastle  Beds  |     ^-j^j  92 

Etmria  Marls  :  red  marls  and  green  grits 257 

Gray  Coal-measures  below. 

In  Yorkshire  near  Rotherham  there  are  some  red  marls  and 
sandstones  which  are  classed  as  upper  Coal-measures,  and  probably 
belong  to  the  Etruria  marls,  but  only  54  feet  of  them  are  seen. 

6.  Durham  and  Northumherland 

This  area,  sometimes  called  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  extends 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  Tees  valley  west  of  Darlington  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Coquet,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  It  is 
limited  on  the  south  by  an  anticlinal  flexure  which  runs  from 
Barnard  Castle  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  and  in  Northumberland 
the  Millstone  Grit  runs  into  the  sea  near  Alnmouth,  so  that  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  coal>field  passes  beneath  the  floor  of  the  North 
Sea. 

Millstone  G-rit. — This  division  is  of  small  thickness,  and  it  is 
doubtful  what  beds  should  be  assigned  to  it.  In  Yorkshire  the 
Millstone  Grits  thin  rapidly  as  they  are  followed  northward,  and  in 
the  North  Riding  are  not  more  than  600  feet  thick.  Some  of  the 
grits,  however,  are  believed  to  come  in  again  between  Teesdale  and 
Tjnedale,  and  have  been  mapped  as  forming  broad  plateaus  on  the 
high  fells  of  West  Durham,  but  in  this  area  they  lose  their  coarse 
gritty  character  and  become  indistinguishable  from  the  sandstones 
and  flagstones  of  the  Qannister  measures. 

liO'^er  Ooal-Measurea — These  beds  likewise  become  much 
thinner  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  that  in  Northumberland  the 
whole  thickness  between  the  Felltop  limestone  and  the  Brock  well 
coal,  which  is  the  lowest  workable  seam,  is  only  about  350  feet. 
Of  this  Mr.  Lebour  assigns  150  feet  to  the  Qannister  measures, 
and  in  this  thickness  there  are  two  seams  of  coal.  A  few  marine 
fossils  such  as  Aviculopecten  papyraceus  and  stems  of  crinoids  have 
been  found  in  these  beds. 

The  Middle  Ooal-Measures  maintain  their  thickness,  which 
in  Durham  is  estimated  at  2000  feet,  and  they  contain  some  twenty 
good  seams  of  coal,  including  the  Brock  well  seam  at  the  base,  and 
the  High  Main  seam,  which  is  the  highest  known  seam  in  the 
series.  Besides  these  there  are  many  minor  or  less  valuable  seams, 
bringing  the  total  number  to  over  sixty.  Some  of  the  shales  con- 
tain nodules  and  bands  of  ironstone  which  have  occasionally  been 
worked,  and  some  of  these  are  so  full  of  Carhonicola  shells  that 
they  are  known  as  "  mussel  bands."  The  sandstones  are  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  one  bed,  known  locally  as  the  ^^  grindstone 
post,''  furnishes  the  celebrated  Newcastle  grindstones. 

Upper  Coal-Measurea — It  is  uncertain  whether  these  occur 
within  the  exposed  area  of  the  coal-field.  Professor  Hull  separated 
the  highest  900  feet  of  Coal-measures  under  this  head  because  they 
consist  largely  of  sandstones  and  contain  few  beds  of  coal.  There 
are,  however,  four  seams,  and  one  of  them  is  four  feet  thick.  The 
sandstones  too  are  gray,  and  the  beds  are  certainly  not  comparable 
to  the  red  measures  of  the  Midland  counties. 


7.  Scotland 

The  Upper  Carboniferous  series  is  not  so  fully  developed  in 
Scotland  as  it  is  in  England,  and  the  thick  middle  division  of  the 
Coal-measures,  which  is  the  most  productive  part  of  the  English 
series,  appears  to  be  absent  north  of  the  Tweed.    The  Coal-measures 
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occiir  in  several  basin-shaped  tracts,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  in 
Midlothian  and  Fife  on  the  east,  of  Lanark  in  the  centre,  and  of  the 
Clyde  basin  on  the  west. 

Millstone  Grit. — In  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Stirling, 
and  Lanark  the  upper  limestones  are  succeeded  by  a  set  of  pale  red 
and  yellow  sandstones,  in  thick  beds  with  occasional  layers  of  shale. 
This  group  of  sandstones  is  generally  known  as  "  Moorstone  Rock," 
but  has  also  been  called  the  Rosslyn  sandstone,  from  its  line  ex- 
posure near  that  place.  Its  thickness  near  Edinburgh  and  north  of 
the  Forth  is  from  350  to  600  feet,  but  it  thins  from  the  north-east 
to  south-west;  in  Lanark  it  is  only  from  90  to  100  feet,  and  farther 
west,  in  Ayrshire,  it  is  so  thin  as  not  to  be  definitely  separable  from 
the  Coal-measures.  Fossils  are  rare,  but  a  few  of  marine  species 
have  been  found. 

Lower  Coal-Measures. — ^These  measures  attain  a  consider- 
able thickness,  about  1200  feet  in  Fife  and  Midlothian,  from  1200  to 
1500  in  Lanark,  and  about  1300  in  the  Clyde  basin.  They  consist 
of  gray  and  white  sandstones,  with  shales,  coals,  fireclays,  and  iron- 
stones, and  ten  of  the  coal-seams  are  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness. 
In  Lanark  and  the  Clyde  basin  the  base  of  the  series  is  taken  at  the 
slaty-band  ironstone,  and  there  are  several  other  continuous  beds  of 
blackband  ironstone  which  are  of  much  commercial  importance. 

These  measures  contain  a  flora  which  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
K.  Eidston  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lower  Coal-measures  of 
England.  The  commonest  plants  are  Neuropteris  Loshi,  N.  giganteus^ 
and  Sphenopteris  latifblia.  They  also  include  two  marine  bands,  one 
near  the  base  containing  Schizodus  ddtoideuSy  Gonularia  qiiadri- 
sulcata,  Lingula  mytiloideSy  and  Orhiculoidea  nitida;  and  another  above 
the  "  Ell "  coal  containing  the  same  Gonularia  and  Orhiculoidea  with 
Productua  scahriculus,  Bellerophon  Urei,  and  Aviculopeden  papyracevs. 

Upper  Ooal-Measures. — These  consist  chiefly  of  red  sand- 
stones, clays,  and  shales,  their  thickness  varying  in  different  places 
with  a  maximum  of  900  feet  in  Fifeshire.  They  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  Lower  Coal-measures,  which  appear  to  have 
been  tilted,  and  in  some  places  slightly  flexured,  before  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  upper  measures — a  fact  which  may  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  middle  measures. 

In  Fife  this  group  comprises  red  sandstones,  red  and  purple 
clays,  with  some  thin  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone  ;  a  tongue  of 
these  beds  is  prolonged  eastward  beyond  the  normal  boundary  to 
the  coast  near  Lower  Largo,  where  the  beds  are  pierced  by  two 
necks  fiUed  with  volcanic  agglomerate,  a  fact  which  shows  that 
some  of  the  Fifeshire  volcanoes  were  of  post-Carboniferous  date. 

In  Ayrshire  the  unconformity  at  the  base  of  these  measures  is 
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very  marked,  for  they  steal  across  the  outcrops  of  the  Lower  Coal- 
measures  until  they  rest  on  the  uppermost  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous,  the  Millstone  Grit  being  absent  as  above  stated.  In 
the  Ayr  coal-field  these  beds  include  a  thin  band  of  fine  white  lime- 
stone containing  Spirorhis  ca/rhonariusj  the  existence  of  which  serves 
to  connect  them  closely  with  the  English  Upper  Coal-measures.  A 
few  Coal-measure  plants  have  also  been  obtained  from  them. 

8.  Ireland 

Rocks  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age  occur  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  the  principal  coal-fields  are  four  in  number,  two  in  the 
north  and  two  in  the  south.  Of  these  the  following  is  a  brief 
account. 

Southern  Counties. — One  extensive  area  occupies  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  but  the  coal- 
seams  in  this  region  are  few  and  of  variable  thickness,  so  that 
commercially  it  is  less  important  than  the  "  Leinster  coal-field," 
which  occupies  parts  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  Queen's  County. 
The  succession  in  both  these  areas  is  similar,  but  a  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  middle  Coal-measures  comes  into  the  western  basin. 
The  groups  recognised  are  : — 

MuDster.  Leinster. 
4.  Middle  Coal-measures  with  several  good  seams  of 
coal.     Fossils  are  freshwater  Mollusca,  Crustacea, 

and  Amphibia 2000        800 

3.  Loioer  Coal-measures  with  thin  coals  and  shale  roofs 

containing  marine  shells 900        600 

2.  Flagstone  group^  micaceous  flagstones  and  shales     .      500        300 
1.  Black  Shale  group  with   Olyphioceras   spfujericus, 
Aviculopecten  pajjyraceus,  Fosidonomya  Beeherif 
and  Lunulacardium  Footi 600        500 

4000       2200 

The  Black  Shale  group  has  been  called  "  Lower  Coal-measures  " 
by  Mr.  Kinahan,  but  this  is  a  misnomer,  for  there  are  no  coals  iu 
it,  and  it  underlies  the  representative  of  the  Millstone  Grit ;  at  the 
same  time  its  fossils  show  that  it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Yore- 
dale  Beds,  but  of  the  Bowland  Shales  and  Pendleside  group  of 
Lancashire  (see  p.  258). 

The  Flagstone  group  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Millstone  Grit  of 
Bristol  and  South  Wales,  and  the  true  Lower  Coal-measures  are  the 
beds  which  overlie  these  flagstones,  many  of  the  same  marine  shells 
occurring  in  them  as  in  the  Gannister  Beds  of  Northern  England.^ 

The  Jarrow  collieries  in  Queen^s  County  are  known  for  the 
number  of  Amphibian  remains  which  have  been  obtained  from  them. 
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Northern  Counties. — The  most  important  tract  in  the  north 
is  the  Tyrone  coal-field,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Dungannon  and 
contains  many  good  seams  of  bituminous  coaL  The  succession  as 
given  by  Mr.  Hardman  ^^  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 
Middle  Coal-vuasures. — Soft  sandstones  and  shales 

with  coals,  fireclays,  and  ironstones        .         .         .  930 
Lower  Coal-measures. — Hard  sandstones  and  shales 

with  a  few  thin  coals  and  ironstones      .         .  1000 

Millstone  Grit. — Coarse  grits  and  sandstones              .  60  to  200 

Black  sJuiles  with  some  sandstones,  marine  fossils  600 


About  2600 


Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  occupy  a  considerable  area  in  the 
counties  of  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh,  and  their  sequence  is  the  same 
as  in  Tyrone,  but  only  part  of  the  Lower  Coal-measures  come  in 
above  the  Millstone  Grit,  three  thin  coals  occurring  in  a  thickness 
of  about  450  feet 

Foreign  Equivalents 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  Upper  Car- 
boniferous rocks  which  occur  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  they  resemble  more  or  less  the  English  series,  the 
only  important  point  of  difference  being  that  no  such  division  as 
our  Millstone  Grit  is  recognised  in  any  of  these  countries. 

In  Russia,  however,  there  is  a  complete  change  of  facies,  for 
there  the  whole  upper  division  is  a  marine  formation,  consisting 
iifainly  of  limestones  with  some  marls  and  shales.  Most  of  the 
limestones  consist  largely  of  foraminifera,  especially  the  large 
FtLSulina  cylindrica,  and  contain  Productus  semireticulalus,  P,  cora, 
OrthoteUs  crenistria,  and  other  western  species,  together  with  Asiatic 
forms,  such  as  Productus  timanicuSy  P.  tuberculatum^  Orthotetes  eximius, 
Chcetetes  radians,  and  a  screw-shaped  Bryozoan  Archimedipoi'a,  This 
marine  Upper  Carboniferous  is  found  again  in  India  and  China. 

Physical  and  Geographical  Conditions 

The  records  of  the  Carboniferous  period  in  the  British  Islands 
being  more  complete  than  those  of  earlier  times,  we  are  able  to 
construct  a  more  accurate  geographical  picture  or  map  of  the  region, 
and  can  indicate  with  greater  certainty  the  general  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  period.  Having  treated  the  stratig- 
raphy of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  system  separately,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  adopt  the  same  plan  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  rocks  were  accumulated. 
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1.  Lower  Carboniferous  Epoch 

It  is  clear  that  the  Carboniferous  period  was  ushered  in  by  the 
partial  submergence  of  the  great  continent  which  included  the 
larger  part  of  Britain  during  the  preceding  Devonian  period,  and 
in  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  geographical  conditions  which 
were  established  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  certain 
salient   facts  and  certain  inferences  at  once  present  themselves. 

(1)  There  is  a  large  area,  comprising  the  southern  half  of  Scotland, 
the  north-east  of  England,  and  the  extreme  north  of  Ireland,  in 
which  a  great  thickness  of  shallow- water  deposits  were  accumulated. 

(2)  There  is  another  large  area,  including  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland,  the  northern  part  of  England  from  Westmoreland  to 
North  Staffordshire,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  together  with  a  tract  in 
South  Wales  and  Southern  England,  where  a  maximum  amount 
of  limestone  was  formed — ^limestone  in  which  corals,  crinoids,  and 
shells  are  abundant.  Such  material  indicates  clear  water,  and 
clear  water  means  a  sea  which,  if  not  far  from  land,  is  far  from  the 
mouths  of  any  large  rivers.  (3)  The  fact  that  in  the  extreme 
south-west  of  Ireland  the  Carboniferous  limestone  is  replaced  by  o 
thick  mass  of  shales  with  occasional  beds  of  sandstone,  which  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  this  part  of  the  sea  was  traversed  by  a 
mud-bearing  current  carrying  the  finer  detritus  from  some  land 
lying  to  the  west  or  south-west,  the  small  thickness  and  fine  grain 
of  the  Coomhola  grits  showing  the  land  to  be  so  far  away  that  it 
was  only  occasionally,  when  perhaps  the  rivers  were  in  Rood,  that  the 
current  had  power  enough  to  carry  sand  into  that  part  of  the  ae^ 
(4)  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  the  limestones  are  thin  and  discon- 
tinuous, but  are  associated  with  some  thickness  of  rudiolarian  chert. 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  radiolaria  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
sea  in  which  they  lived  must  have  been  very  deep  and  comparable 
to  the  oceans  of  the  present  day.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  facts  warrant  this  inference  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
the  chert  beds  of  the  Ordovician  period  (see  p.  131),  for  the 
associated  rocks  do  not  resemble  the  modem  oceanic  oozes  and  red 
clays  either  in  colour  or  in  structure.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  water  in  which  these  lower  culm  measures 
were  accumulated  was  deeper  than  any  other  part  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous sea.  (5)  There  was  an  area  of  no  great  width  but  of  some 
length,  crossing  the  central  parts  of  Wales  and  of  England,  over 
which  no  rocks  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age  were  formed,  and 
which  we  may  consequently  consider  to  have  been  dry  land  during 
this  epoch.  (6)  The  small  thickness  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in 
Anglesey,  where  it  consists  of  basal  beds  of  red  sandstone  and 
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conglomerate,  overlain  by  only  450  feet  of  limestone,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  indications  of  a  shore  line  in  Dublin  and 
Carlow,  suggests  that  the  land  extended  across  the  Irish  Sea  and 
included  parts  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 

We  thus  get  a  picture  of  a  broad  sea  covering  the  greater  part 
of  the  British  Isles  and  extending  southward  over  parts  of  the 
island  and  over  the  north  of  France,  for  Lower  Carboniferous 
beds  occur  in  Brittany,  Normandy,  the  Boulonnais,  and  Belgium. 
In  the  centre  of  this  sea  was  an  island  some  300  miles  in  length, 
but  of  no  great  breadth,  and  not  large  enough  to  give  birth  to  any 
large  river,  so  that  the  sea  all  round  it  was  generally  clear  and 
teemed  with  marine  life.  It  was  only  occasionally  that  parts  of 
this  sea  were  invaded  by  mud-bearing  currents,  such  as  must  have 
brought  the  material  of  the  shales  in  the  middle  of  the  limestone 
series  at  Bristol  and  of  the  "  calp  "  shales  in  Ireland. 

When,  however,  we  pass  northwards  through  Yorkshire  we 
find  the  limestones  thinning  out  and  gradually  replaced  by  a  series 
of  shales  and  sandstones  which  can  only  have  been  formed  from 
the  detritus  of  a  large  area  of  land.  The  contrast  between  the 
limestone  facies  of  Cumberland  and  the  arenaceous  facies  of 
Northumberland  points  to  the  north-east  as  the  direction  from 
which  the  terrestrial  sediment  came.  This  suggests  the  existence 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  over  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the 
North  Sea.  This  land  probably  extended  westward  through  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  eastward  through  Norway  and  Sweden, 
where  no  Carboniferous  rocks  occur  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  land 
was  drained  by  large  rivers,  one  or  two  of  which  emptied  their 
mud  and  sand-laden  waters  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous sea — that  portion  of  it  which  lay  over  and  east  of  Scotland, 
having  probably  the  form  of  a  shallow  and  land-locked  bay.  It  is 
only  in  such  a  bay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  continental  land, 
that  such  a  thick  mass  of  sediments  could  be  laid  down,  and  the 
subsidence  which  permitted  of  its  accumulation  must  have  been 
slow  but  long  continued. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  bay  were  several  smaller  islands, 
which  must  gradually  have  diminished  in  size  as  subsidence  went 
on.  The  central  part  of  the  southern  uplands  of  Scotland  formed 
one  of  these  islands ;  the  Lake  District  was  another,  and  a  third 
seems  to  have  existed  in  County  Down  (Ireland),  but  this  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  southern  island.  For  the  probable  history 
of  these  islands  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  Building  of 
the  British  Islands  (Bell  and  Sons,  1892). 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sea  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  was  not  an  open  sea  or  ocean,  but  an  enclosed  sea 
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comparable  to  the  Mediterranean  or  Caribbean  seas  of  the  present 
day.  There  are,  indeed,  many  striking  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween this  picture  of  the  British  Carboniferous  sea  and  the  existing 
West  Indian  and  Mexican  seas.  The  latter  form  a  westerly  em- 
bayment  of  the  modern  Atlantic  Ocean ;  they  are  divided  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  chain  of  islands.  Around 
these  islands  deposits  of  a  purely  calcareous  character  are  being 
formed,  and  large  fields  of  crinoids  flourish  between  depths  of  100 
and  500  fathoms.  Other  calcareous  deposits  are  accumulating  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  its  northern  part 
receives  the  muddy  sediment  brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  Beyond  this  the  parallel  fails,  for  no  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  sea  is  likely  to  have  been  as  deep  as  the  central  part 
of  the  Caribbean. 

2.    Upper  Carboniferous  Epoch 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  is  likely  to  have  been  the  nature 
of  the  change  which  put  an  end  to  the  formation  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  and  led  to  the  accumulation,  first  of  the  Posidoniella 
shales  and  Millstone  grits,  and  afterwards  of  the  Coal-measures. 
Here  again  we  may  adopt  the  plan  of  pointing  out  certain  salient 
facts  and  what  may  be  inferred  therefrom. 

(1)  We  have  seen  that  the  Lower  Carboniferous  was  a  time  of 
subsidence,  and  that  the  sequence  of  beds  was  in  most  places  from 
sandstones  through  shales  to  limestones ;  when,  therefore,  in  passing 
from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  we  find  a  reversed  sequence 
of  limestones,  shales,  sandstones,  we  are  naturally  led  to  infer  that 
this  was  due  to  movement  in  an  opposite  direction,  viz.  upheaval. 

(2)  There  are  three  districts  where  the  transition  from  limestone 
to  shale  and  grit  is  abrupt  and  striking.  The  one  is  in  South 
Wales,  where  a  pebbly  grit  often  rests  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
limestone.  The  second  is  in  North  Wales  (Flintshire),  where  the 
grits  thin  out  westward  and  allow  Coal-measures  with  a  layer  of 
quartz-pebbles  at  the  base  to  rest  on  the  limestone  in  the  Yale  of 
Clwyd.  The  third  is  that  of  Derbyshire,  where  the  summit  of  the 
limestone  is  marked  by  a  kind  of  shell  conglomerate,  and  directly 
succeeded  by  shales  with  a  different  fauna.  These  facts  also 
suggest  upheaval. 

(3)  Where  the  Millstone  Grits  are  thickest,  as  in  Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  the  lowest  of  these  grits  is  the  coarsest, 
and  its  component  grains  are  angular  and  little  worn.  From  this 
area  of  thick  grits  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  quantity 
and  coarseness  of  the  sand  not  only  in  every  direction  horizontally 
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(except  eastward)  but  also  vertically  upward.  Whether  the  grits 
thin  eastward  we  do  not  know,  for  they  are  concealed  from  view. 
With  regard  to  the  upward  sequence  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  late 
Professor  A.  H.  Green  that  the  Millstone  Grits  are  coarse-grained, 
massive,  and  persistent  over  large  areas ;  that  though  sandstones  still 
play  an  iniportimt  part  in  the  Lower  Coal-measures  they  are  not 
80  coarse  nor  so  thick  as  those  below,  while  in  the  middle  measures 
thick  sandstones  are  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  they  are  fine- 
grained and  seldom  extend  as  continuous  beds  for  more  than  a  few 
miles.  This  change  in  character,  as  well  as  the  coming  in  of  coal- 
seams,  indicates  a  corresponding  change  in  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  time. 

(4)  Although  the  succession  in  Devonshire  is  so  different,  yet 
there  is  a  similar  sharp  contrast  between  the  lower  and  middle 
Culm-measures,  and  in  South  Devon  an  actual  break  between  them. 
Mr.  Ussher  remarks  that  there  was  an  irregular  shoaling  of  the  sea 
after  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Culm,  and  is  certain  '^  that  the 
Middle  Culm  sandstones  were  deposited  in  shallow  water."  ^' 

I  have  sho^'n  elsewhere^  that  the  facts  connected  with  the 
Millstone  Giit  cannot  be  explained  by  merely  assuming  a  cessation  of 
the  great  subsidence  ;  there  must  have  been  a  reverse  movement 
and  an  upheaval  of  the  whole  British  region,  while  the  character 
of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Russia  shows  that  there  was  a 
corresponding  subsidence  of  that  region.  The  upward  movement 
in  the  British  area  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration,  and  must 
certainly  have  exhausted  itself  before  the  commencement  of  the 
lower  Coal-measures,  when  subsidence  again  set  in.  The  gradual 
overlap  of  one  group  of  Coal-measures  beyond  the  other  over  the 
surface  of  the  central  island  proves  that  this  island  sank  gradually 
till  it  reached  a  lower  relative  level  than  it  occupied  in  the  time  of 
the  Carboniferous  limestones. 

The  upheaval  which  produced  the  great  change  probably  acted 
in  the  following  manner.  It  necessarily  caused  an  extension  of  the 
land  areas  at  the  expense  of  the  sea-spaces,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
reduced  the  depth  of  the  seas  which  were  left.  The  increased 
height  of  the  land  gave  rise  to  an  increase  of  the  rainfall,  an 
acceleration  of  all  detritive  processes,  and  imparted  a  greater  velocity 
to  the  rivers  and  streams  Hence  large  quantities  of  land  detritus 
would  be  swept  into  the  shallowing  seas  till  at  length  broad  tracts 
of  these  seas  were  silted  up  and  converted  into  marshy  flats  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  the  Calamites,  Lepidodendrons,  and  Ferns  which 
are  so  abundant  in  the  Coal-measures.  Thus  when  subsidence  again 
set  in  large  areas  of  the  sea  had  been  converted  into  shallow-water 
lagoons  and  waterways  surrounded  by  marshy  land,  and  the  amount 
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of  detritus  brought  down  from  the  land  seems  generally  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  submergence  and  to  fill  up 
the  space  till  it  was  again  converted  into  marshy  land. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  beds  of  coal  were  actually 
accumulated  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  all  coal-seams  were  formed  in  the  same  way.  The  view  which 
has  hitherto  been  most  generally  accepted  is  that  the  coal  has 
resulted  from  the  ^owth  and  decay  of  vegetation  on  the  place 
where  it  is  now  found.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  probable 
origin  of  many  coal-seams  which  rest  on  beds  of  clay  or  shale  that 
are  penetrated  by  stigmaria  rootlets.  But  there  are  cases  where 
coal-seams  rest  directly  on  limestone  or  sandstone  without  any 
evidence  of  growth  in  situ,  and  a  case  has  recently  been  described  of 
a  coal-seam  passing  gradually  and  horizontally  into  a  carbonaceous 
dolomite.^  In  these  and  other  instances  the  material  of  the  coal 
appears  to  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  into  still  water  and  there 
deposited  like  other  aqueous  sediments. 

In  the  modem  world  the  nearest  analogy  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Coal-measures  were  formed  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  mangrove  swamps  which  exist  at  the  mouths  of  so  many  rivers 
within  the  tropics  ;  in  such  swamps  there  is  both  growth  in  situ 
and  transport  by  sluggish  currents  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 

A  coal-seam,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  phase  in  the 
temporary  silting  up  of  a  swampy  district  when  a  pause  in  sub- 
sidence allowed  either  of  the  actual  growth  of  plants  in  situ,  or  of 
the  formation  of  a  quiet  lagoon  in  which  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable 
matter  could  be  accumulated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence 
of  a  bed  containing  marine  fossils  indicates  a  time  when  renewed 
subsidence  took  place  causing  the  waters  of  the  still  open  outside 
sea  to  overflow  the  wide  alluvial  levels. 

When  we  remember  that  what  are  now  separate  basins  or  coal- 
fields were  in  most  cases  connected  with  each  other  across  the 
intervening  anticlines,  and  further,  that  this  development  of 
Coal-measures  is  not  peculiar  to  Britain,  but  seems  to  have  been 
a  contemporaneous  formation  over  the  greater  part  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe,  we  must  conclude  that  a  vast  region  of  alluvial 
land  was  produced  during  this  epoch,  the  conterminous  deltas  in 
fact  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  drained  the  continents  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  just  as  Holland  now  is  the  conterminous 
delta  of  the  Rhine^  the  Meuse,  and  other  rivers. 

Now  the  time  necessary  for  the  progress  and  consummation  of 
all  these  natural  operations  must  have  been  enormous,  and  yet  the 
changes  in  physical  geography  must  have  been  so  slight  and  so  slow 
throughout  this  great  length  of  time  that  they  did  not  materially 
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alter  the  relative  positions  of  land  and  sea,  or  interrupt  the  process 
of  swamp  formation.  This,  then,  is  the  peculiar  and  remarkable 
point  in  Carboniferous  history  which  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
reader's  mind,  that  the  latter  half  of  it  was  a  period  of  internal 
quiescence,  a  period  in  which  terrestrial  disturbances  were  at  a 
minimum,  and  consequently  when  the  surface  agencies  of  change 
were  able  to  continue  their  course  of  action  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual. 

It  is  a  well-known  axiom  in  physical  geology  that  if  these 
surface  agencies  were  to  be  allowed  full  play,  and  were  not  checked 
or  balanced  by  terrestrial  movement,  every  contineut  would 
gradually  be  reduced  in  height,  and  worn  down  to  a  level  but 
little  above  that  of  the  sea,  while  the  surrounding  waters  would  be 
choked  and  shallowed  by  the  materials  poured  into  them  from  the 
wasting  land.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Carboniferous 
was  a  period  when  this  theoretical  result  was  more  nearly 
approached  in  Western  Europe  than  it  ever  has  been  before  or 
since,  when  the  land  areas  were  gradually  lowered  by  the  combined 
action  of  detrition  and  depression,  the  area  of  high  ground  being 
continually  diminished,  but  the  area  of  low-lying,  swampy  ground 
at  or  about  the  sea-level  being  continually  increased. 
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^  Mem,  Oeol,  Surv.  Ireland.     Explanation  of  Sheet  35. 

^  Som,  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  51. 

^  Building  of  tfie  British  Isles,  second  edition  (1892),  p.  136. 

**  By  A.  Strahan  in  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol,  Soc.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  297. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  PERMIAN    SYSTEM 

The  classifloation  of  the  rock-groups  which  intervene  between 
the  Carboniferous  and  the  Jurassic  systems  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  Formerly  the  whole  of  them  were  grouped 
together  under  the  name  of  New  Red  Sandstone  and  classed  as 
Mesozoic,  but  in  1841  and  subsequent  years  Sir  R  I.  Murchison 
advocated  their  separation  into  two  great  divisions,  and,  relying 
solely  on  the  Carboniferous  affinities  of  the  fossils  in  the  lower 
division,  he  retained  that  part  in  the  Paleeozoic  series,  and  regarded 
the  upper  division  as  the  base  of  the  Mesozoic  series.  At  the 
same  time  he  named  the  lower  rocks  Permiariy  from  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Perm  in  Russia,  while  for  the  upper  rocks  the  German 
name  of  TricL8  has  been  generally  employed. 

Although  the  name  Permian  has  been  adopted  in  England 
and  Russia,  it  made  its  way  very  slowly  in  Germany,  mainly 
because  Murchison  made  mistakes  in  his  grouping  of  the  German 
I'ocks.  In  that  country  the  strata,  which  are  really  of  Permian 
age,  fall  into  two  strongly-contrasted  divisions,  and  just  as  the 
overlying  Tricu  was  named  from  its  consisting  of  three  such 
groups,  so  the  term  Dyas  was  proposed  by  Marcou  in  1859  from 
the  duality  of  the  underlying  system.  This  name  was  adopted  by 
Ckinitz,  and  was  for  a  time  much  used  on  the  continent,  but 
Professor  Kayser  and  others  have  more  recently  preferred  the 
older  name  as  on  the  whole  a  better  one. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Permian  rocks  with  the  Carbon- 
iferous on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Trias  on  the  other.  In 
some  areas  there  appears  to  be  such  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
Coal-measures  upwards,  that  Permian  strata  have  been  called 
Post 'Carboniferous  or  Permo-CarhoniferorMy  while   in   other  places 
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the  Permian  is  clearly  nnconformable  to  the  Carboniferous,  and 
there  is  so  much  similarity  between  the  red  rocks  of  the  Permian 
and  those  of  the  Trias  that  some  authors  have  revived  the  idea 
of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  under  the  title  of  a  Poikilitic  system- 
(from  the  word  iroiKiXos,  variegated). 

The  explanation  of  these  doubts  and  difficulties  seems  to  be 
that  the  Permian  strata  of  Northern  Europe  were  formed  in  a 
land-locked  inland  sea  something  like  the  Black  Sea  or  the 
Caspian  of  the  present  day,  and  that  this  sea  was  inhabited  by 
a  dwarfed  and  modified  remnant  of  the  Carboniferous  fauna. 
Further,  that  the  period  was  in  Europe  one  of  considerable 
terrestrial  disturbance,  so  that  the  continuity  of  deposition  was 
broken,  but  not  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  while  outside  the 
region  enclosing  this  inland  sea  there  was  a  larger  and  more  open 
sea  occupying  Southern  Europe  and  large  parts  of  Asia,  where 
the  evolution  of  life  was  in  full  progress  and  a  varied  fauna  was 
developed. 

While,  therefore,  the  British  geologist  is  specially  interested  in 
the  Permian  rocks  of  Britain,  he  must  remember  that  they  are 
part  of  an  exceptional  facies,  and  that  for  the  normal  marine 
development  of  the  system  he  must  look  to  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe.  From  this  point  of  view  such  a  term  as  Permo- 
Carboniferous  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  It  may  be  difficult  in 
some  regions  to  draw  any  hard-and-fast  line  between  Carboniferous 
and  Permian,  but  this  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  other  systems, 
and  it  is  better  to  class  some  of  the  passage  beds  as  Carboniferous 
and  the  others  as  Permian  even  if  the  line  of  separation  is  an 
artificial  one.  The  question  which  really  requires  an  answer  is 
this,  Does  the  Permian  series  and  the  Permian  fauna  where 
fully  developed,  as  in  India,  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  a  system, 
distinct  from  the  Carboniferous  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Triassic 
on  the  other  ? 

As  we  possess  a  marine  type  of  Permian  in  Britain  it  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  the  British  rocks  first  and  to  recur  to  their 
foreign  equivalents  afterwards. 

The  typical  Permian  of  Britain  occurs  in  the  north-east  of 
England,  and  extends  southward  from  the  coast  near  Sunderland 
to  Nottingham ;  the  strata  along  this  tract  consist  principally  of 
dolomitic  limestone  and  gray  shaly  marls.  There  is  another 
Permian  area  in  Cumberland,  and  small  tracts  occur  in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  stated  on  p.  261  that  much  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  Permian  in  the  Midland  counties  really  belongs 
to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  series,  but  there  are  certain  breccias 
both  there  and  in  Devon  which  may  be  of  Permian  age. 
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Foaslla  of  the  Permlaxi  In  Britain  cuid  G«nnan7 
As  alreadj  mentioned,  the  fauna  of  the  Permian  stratA  found  in 
Brit&in  and  Germany  ia  merely  a  Hurvival  of  the  CarboniferouB, 
and  moBt  not  be  regarded  at  the  typical  fauna  of  the  Permian 
period,  which  will  be  briely  described  on  a  later  page. 

In  the  two  countries  referred  to  the  fossil  assemblage  is  of  a 


^ 


P]g.  W.-QB. 

I,  Walehls  hf  pnolde». 


limited  and  uniform  nature,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  faunii 
of  modem  inland  seas.  Of  corals  and  echinoderms  there  are  very 
few.  Among  Crustacea  email  Ostracods  and  Phyllopods  occnr, 
but  of  the  ancient  order  ot  Trilobites  there  is  no  representative, 
though  the  genus  Phillipeia  still  survived  in  Russia  and  North 
America.  The  Brachiopoda,  Lamellibranchia,  and  Gastropoda  are 
all  referable  to  Carboniferous  genera,  but  the  species  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  mostly  rather  small,  as  if  dwarfed  by  the  con- 
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ditionH  under  whicb  the7  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions 
appear  to  have  been  favonrable  for  Brjozoa,  which  are  numerous 
and  often  large.  Cephalopoda  are  rare,  and  are  limited  to  a  few 
Bpeeiea  of  Tenwoeiteilus  and  Orthoeerat. 

Among  VertebraU  animals.  Fish  are  well  represented,  the  prin- 
cipal genera  beit^  Aerolepi»,  Amblyptervt,  Ccclacanthtit,  FalaonUciis, 
Platytomus,  Acanthodes,  Pygopterua,  SKahdclepis,  and  Pleuracavihw,. 

Amphibia  of  the  Labjrinthodont  order  have  been  found,  and 
their  footprints  are  not  uncommon,  ATchegotaia'Us,  BTanchiasaurut, 


and  L^pidotoaaurm  are  the  names  of  three,  but  many  others  have 
been  obtained  in  Bohemia  and  described  by  Dr.  A.  Fritsch.  Amoi^ 
these  the  small  Protriton  and  the  huge  PaUeosirm  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Permian  of  Germany  has  also  yielded  the  earliest  known 
representatives  of  the  Reptilia,  belonging  to  the  extinct  order  of 
Rhynchocephala.  These  include  Proterosaunti  and  Pal/Eohatteria, 
while  PaTotaums  and  NaoeaiiTUi  belong  to  a  group,  the  member" 
of  which  have  only  been  found   in   the  Permian  and  Trias,  a' 
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Bryozoa. 
Braehiopoda. 


are  remarkable  as  generalised  types  with  characters  that  suggest 
an  ancestral  relationship  to  the  Mammalia.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of  the 
English  and  German  Permian  : — 

Plants,  {Filiees):  Neuropteris  Huttoniana,  Odontopteris  obtusa, 

Callipteris  conferta  :    {Equiselacecd),  Calamites  gigas : 

(Coni/erce\  Walchia  piniformis,  W.  hypnoides,  Ullmannia 

Bronni,  U.  lycopodioides. 
Fenestella  retiformis,  Synocladia  virffulacea. 
Camarophoria  Schlotheimi,  StrophaTosia  lamellosa,  Pro- 
ductiis  horridus,  Spirifer  alatus,  Lingula  Credneri. 
LamellibraTiehia,  Pseudomonotis     speluncaria,     Plem*ophoru8     costatus, 

Bakewellia  autiqua,  B.  ceratophaga,  Sohizodus  obscuros, 

S.  Schlotheimi. 
Loxonema    fasciatum,    Natica    minima,    Plenrotomaria 

antrina,  Turbo  mancuiiiensis. 
Temnocheilus  Frieslebeni. 
Platysomus  striatus,  PaUeoniscus  comptus,  P.  macropomus, 

Coelacanthus  granulosus,  Acrolepis  Sedgwickii,  Rhab- 

dolepis  macropterus. 
Lepidotosaurus  Duffii,  Branchiosaurus  amblystomus,  Dasy- 

ceps  Bucklandi. 
Proterosaurus  Speneri. 


Oasteropoda, 

Cephalopoda. 
Fish. 


Amphibia. 
Beptilia. 


Stbatigrafhy 


1.  NorthrEast  of  Englund 

Permian  rocks  occupy  the  coast -line  of  Northumberland  and 

Durham  from  Tynemouth  to  Hartlepool,  and  their  base  can  be 

followed  inland  from  South  Shields  to  Auckland  and  the  valley  of 

the  Tee&     Where  the  beds  are  fully  exposed  the  succession  is  as 

follows : — 

Feet. 

Red  marls  and  sandstones 50 

.S  S  fYellow  concretionary  limestone 200 

S  5  J  Brecciated  limestone  with  fossils 160 

go  S  I  Compact  limestone    .... 
^  S  \^ Brown  calcareous  shale  ('*  Marl  Slate  ") 
Friable  yellow  sand  .... 


200 
8 
from  0  to  96 


Up  to  700 

The  yellow  sands  lie  unconformably  on  the  Coal-measures  and  fill 
up  hollows  in  its  surface,  so  that  in  some  places,  as  near  CuUercoats 
on  the  coast,  they  are  nearly  100  feet  deep,  while  occasionally 
prominences  of  the  old  floor  cut  them  out  altogether. 

The  Marl  Slate,  though  seldom  more  than  3  feet  thick,  is  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  numerous  fish-remains  which  it  contains, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  fine  collection  in  the  Newcastle  Museum. 

«  Other  reptiles  have  been  found  in  South  Africa  belonging  to  the  order 
Anomodontia. 
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The  highest  part  of  the  limestone  consists  mainly  of  concretions 
of  crystalline  dolomite,  which  have  an  internal  radiating  structure, 
and  in  parts  these  concretions  are  as  large  as  cannon-balls. 

Although  the  strike  of  the  Permian  beds  is  at  first  nearly  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  underlying  Coal-measures,  yet  they  do 
not  participate  in  the  anticlinal  flexures,  which  give  an  east  and 
west  strike  to  these  measures  in  South  Durham.  Near  the  valley 
of  the  Tees  the  Permian  oversteps  the  Coal-measures,  and  rests  on 
the  Millstone  Grit;  at  the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
overlapped  by  the  Triassic  sandstone,  the  width  of  the  tract 
occupied  by  the  Magnesian  Limestone  being  gradually  diminished, 
till  between  the  valleys  of  the  Tees  and  the  Ouse  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  it  remains  between  the  Trias  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks, 
and  this  is  hidden  by  superficial  deposits  (see  Map,  p.  218). 

Near  Bedale  in  Yorkshire  the  overlap  lessens  again,  and  the 
Permian  extends  southward  in  a  broader  strip  between  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  the  Trias  as  far  as  Nottingham,  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
90  miles.  In  Yorkshire,  near  Pontefract  and  elsewhere,  the 
limestones  are  thinner,  but  the  marl  slates  are  thicker  than  in 
Durham,  and  sometimes  rest  on  white  and  yellow  sands,  which  in 
turn  rest  on  an  eroded  surface  of  red  marls  and  sandstones  belonging 
to  the  upper  Coal-measures  (see  p.  263).     In  South  Yorkshire  the 

succession  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  ^ — 

Feet. 

Upper  red  marls 50 

Upper  (Brotherton)  limestone  50  to  120 

Middle  red  marls 80  to    50 

Middle  limestone,  thick-bedded  .                          .  150  to  200 

Lower  limestone about  120 

Blue  limestones  and  shales 5  to    15 

Qoicksands  and  breccia 10  to    20 

From  430  to  570 

Traced  southward  into  Nottinghamshire,  the  Upper  Limestone 

thins  southward,  and  is  at  the  same  time  overlapped  by  the  Trias, 

BO  that  the  thickness  of  the  Permian  at  its  outcrop  is  very  much 

diminished,  being  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

Middle  marls  and  sandstones 20  to  30 

Magnesian  Limestone  (lower) 60  to  70 

Marl  Slates 80  to  50 

Southward  near  Kimberley  the  limestone  passes  into  a  yellow 
calcareous  sandstone  about  30  feet  thick,  resting  on  15  to  20 
feet  of  shaly  marl,  with  a  few  feet  of  coarse  breccia  at  the  base.^ 
This  change  and  diminution  in  thickness  is  evidently  an  indication 
that  we  are  in  this  direction  approaching  the  southern  shore  of  the 
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Permian  sea.  The  breccia  contains  angular  fragments  of  sandstone 
and  shale  derived  from  the  Coal-measures  on  which  it  rests,  together 
with  pebbles  of  slate,  quartz,  and  quartzite,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  these  were  derived  from  a  northerly  prolongation  of  the 
Ohamwood  Forest  rocks. 

North  of  Nottingham  the  Triassic  sandstones  sweep  southward 
across  the  Permian,  and  westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Trent, 
concealing  all  the  underlying  rocks. 

We  may  here  notice  the  results  of  several  borings,  which  give 
us  some  information  regarding  the  character  of  the  formation  in  its 
eastward  subterranean  extension. 

Near  Middlesbrough  in  Yorkshire  two  borings  were  made,  in 
1862  and  1874  respectively,  through  the  Trias,  and  into  strata 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Permian,  but  which  include 
beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt  that  are  not  found  anywhere  along 
the  outcrop.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  borings  : — 


Surface  and  glacial  deposits 
_v.      / Triassic  mark  and  sandstones    . 
A"a8  I  j^p]^  3^1^  (^jj^j  gypsum  in  II.)   . 

C  Magnesiau  limestone  with  Schizodiis 
Pemiian  -j  Gray  limestone     .... 
(  Gypsum,  rock  salt,  and  marl 


I. 

II. 

43 

77 

1163 

1060 

100 

184 

7 

52 

•       «       •  ■  ■ 

15 

■       •       •  ■  • 

27 

1313 


1855 


Far  to  the  south,  and  nearly  due  east  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
outcrop,  another  more  complete  and  interesting  section  of  the 
Permian  was  furnished  by  a  boring  between  Scarle  and  Collingham 
near  Newark.  In  the  following  account  I  follow  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dalton,  who  had  access  to  special  information  regarding  this  boring.' 


River  gravel     . 
Lias  and  Rbsetic 
Trias,     /  Keuper  marls  and  sandstones 
1435  feet  \Biinter  sandstones  and  pebble 
'  Upper  marls    . 
Upper  magnesian  limestone 
Marl  and  sandstone 
Middle  magnesian  limestone 
Sandstone 

Oolitic  and  sbalv  limestones 
Coarse  grit  and  oreccia 
Coal- measure  shales 


Permian, 
519  feet 


beds 


Feet. 

21 

44 
898i 
541  i 
118^ 

43i 
150 

68 

20 

118 

1 

12 


2031 


From  this  boring  we  learn  that  the  Permian  series  maintains 
its  thickness  to  the  eastward  beneath  the  Trias,  and  that  the  shore 
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of  the  Permian  sea  must  have  lain  considerably  to  the  south  of 
Newark.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  however,  that  the  magnesian 
limestones  do  not  extend  into  Leicestershire. 

2.  North-Westem  Counties 

liancashire. — Crossing  the  great  anticlinal  flexure  of  the 
Pennine  chain,  we  find  beds  which  are  referable  to  the  Permian 
system  near  Stockport  and  Manchester,  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  Lancashire  coal-field  (see  Map,  p.  218). 

Near  Stockport  they  are  separable  into  two  groups  :  (1)  a  lower, 
consisting  of  soft  bright  red  and  variegated  sandstones,  estimated 
at  some  1500  feet  in  thickness ;  (2)  an  upper,  composed  of  red 
marls,  with  some  beds  of  hard  stone,  130  feet  The  latter  are 
only  seen  in  faulted  strips  to  the  west  of  Stockport,  being  over> 
lapped  eastward  by  the  Trias.  The  same  series  is  found  near 
Manchester,  where  the  lower  beds  are  sometimes  called  the 
Ooll^'hurst  sandstone ;  their  thickness,  however,  is  much  less, 
varying  from  375  feet  on  the  east  to  only  20  and  12  on  the 
west  of  Salford.  The  upper  group  consists  of  marls  and  lime- 
stones, with  a  maximum  thickness  of  250  feet,  and  these  beds 
have  yielded  fossils  of  Magnesian  Limestone  types.  More  recently 
fossils  have  been  obtained  from  these  beds  at  Fallowfield,  and  the 
fossils  include  Schizodus  SMotheimi^  Pleurophorus  costatus,  Baketcellia 
antiqua,  Aucella  Hausmanni,  Natica  minima,  Turbo  helidnus,  and 
Rissoa  Gibsoni,^ 

At  Bispham  near  Ormskirk  an  interesting  section  is  exposed 
in  the  sides  of  a  dell  called  Skillaw  Clough  ;  this  has  a  still  greater 
resemblance  to  the  north-eastern  type,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 
Yellow  magnesian  limestone      ......         6 

Red  anil  purple  shales        .......       30 

Soft  red  and  broi^ii  sandstones 35 

Still  farther  north  several  small  outlying  patches  of  Permian 
have  been  found,  one  east  of  Preston,  another  near  Clitheroe, 
where  it  lies  on  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  a  third  rather  larger 
area  in  the  centre  of  the  Burton  coal-field  ;  these  occurrences  show 
the  beds  to  be  completely  unconformable  to  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  just  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pennine  anticline. 

OumberlancL — No  other  remnants  of  the  Permian  have  been 
discovered  till  we  reach  the  broad  vale  of  Eden  in  Cumberland, 
where  rocks  of  Permian  age  appear  in  much  greater  force,  and 
extend  from  Kirby  Stephen  in  Westmoreland,  by  Appleby  and 
Penrith,  to  within  about  three  miles  of  Carlisle,  where  it  is  faulted 
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down  below  the  TriaaBic  (St.  Bees)  eondstone.  This  tract  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  great  Pennine  fault,  and  on  the  west 
also  it  is  &ulled  for  some  distance  against  the  Carboniferona 
limestone.  Everywhere  the  Permian  rests  unconformably  on  the 
Carboniferous,  and  attains  a  much  greater  thickness  than  in  any 
other  district.  Bed  sandstones  and  breccia,  couBisting  of  limestone 
pebbles  embedded  in  a  sandy  matrix  (locally  called  brockramt), 
are  the  nio«t  prominent  members  of  the  series. 

At   Hilton    Beck,   near   Appleby,    the   following   section   was 
measured  by  Mr.  Goodchild  : — 

FoBt. 

Mapieaian  limestoae 25 

Hilton  shales  with  ptant-remains 40 

Brecj^ias  and  red  sandstones 150 

Current- bedded  red  sandstone 300 

Iiower  breccias  (brockrams)  seen  for 100 


The  limestone  has  not   yielded    any    fossils,  but   the   shales 

Penrith 

Bucon.  Qnnrry.        Rlv«r  Eden.  MeliDerb)'. 


F.  OrtoncUin  rooki.  E.  Ciirbonifonmi  rocks. 

below  contain  Ultmannia  idaginoidts,  Cardiocarptis  Iriaiigvlans, 
AUthopteria  Gotpperti,  Spk^topteris  Na-umanni,  and  OdontopUrix. 
The  shales  are  interbedded  with  eandatflnes,  and  form  a  band 
which  expands  in  places  to  150  feet 

The  brockrams  are  thickest  to  the  south-east  round  Kirkby 
Stephen,  and  thin  out  lenticularly  in  the  red  sandstones  to  the 
north-west,  bo  that  at  and  north  of  Penrith  the  whole  formation 
is  repreaented  by  the  bright  red  false-bedded  sardsUme  which  is 
known  as  the  Penrith  sandstone,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness 
of  1500  feet 

Other  small  patches  of  Permian  occur  in  the  extreme  west  of 
the  county  near  Whitehaven.  The  cliffs  between  that  town  and 
St.  Bees  Head  show  the  following  succession  of  beds  : — 
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Feet. 

—  .       /Red  sandstones  of  St  Bees  ....     600 

iTias   "^^^(1  and  green  marls  with  gypsum       ...       30 

p       .     /Magnesian  limestone  with  casts  of  fossils  11 

^^'""^'^XBrecciaof  limestone  fragments    ....         3 

Carboniferous  sandstone  of  a  purplish  gray. 

The  breccia  rests  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the  purple  sandstone, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  Permian,  but  is  now  known  to 
be  Carboniferous.  Red  sandstones  of  the  Penrith  type  occur 
inland  near  Egremont  and  Arlecdon,  but  do  not  come  into  the 
coast  section.  Casts  of  Schizodus  and  Bakewellia  can  be  recognised 
in  the  limestone. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Permian  of  Cumberland  is 
everywhere  overlain  by  a  set  of  red  shales  and  marls  with  beds 
of  gypsum,  and  by  some  these  are  classed  as  Permian ;  but  Mr. 
Goodchild  lias  pointed  out  that  they  rest  sometimes  on  the 
limestone,  sometimes  on  the  Hilton  shales,  and  sometimes  on 
Penrith  sandstones,  so  that  there  is  a  decided  unconformity,  and 
the  marls  should  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Trias. 

3.   The  Midland  Counties 

No  beds  comparable  with  the  magnesian  limestone,  nor  any 
beds  containing  undoubted  Permian  fossils,  have  been  found  to 
the  south  of  Nottingham  on  the  eastern  side,  or  of  Stockport  on 
the  western.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  thickness  of  red 
rocks  in  the  Midland  counties  between  the  productive  Coal- 
measures  and  the  Triassic  sandstones,  and  some  of  these  rocks 
are  probably  of  Permian  age ;  but,  as  already  mentioned  (see 
p.  261),  the  lowest  part  of  this  red  series  is  now  considered  to  be 
of  Carboniferous  age,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  how  much  of 
the  rest  can  properly  be  separated  from  the  Carboniferous  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Trias  on  the  other. 

To  explain  this  uncertainty  we  must  refer  to  the  classification 
proposed  in  1869  by  Professor  Hull,^  who  divided  the  series  of 
strata  which  were  then  referred  to  the  Permian  into  three  groups 
or  stages,  thus  : — 

Upper — Red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls. 
M'HHI   /^^^^^^  ^^  feispathic  and  other  rocks. 

\  Sandstones  and  marls  with  bands  of  calcareous  conglomerate. 
Lower  — Red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  lower  of  these  three  stages  must 
be  classed  with  the  Coal-measures,  and  it  has  been  described  on 
a  previous  page  under  the  name  of  the  Keele  Beds. 
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The  combined  thickness  of  the  remaining  middle  and  upper 
groups  is  generally  less  than  that  of  the  lower  group,  and  varies 
from  600  to  perhaps  800  feet.  These  beds  have  recently  been 
investigated  by  Mr.  W.  W.  King,  who  considers  the  breccia  to  be 
more  closely  connected  with  the  upper  than  with  the  middle 
group.  He  has  also  made  a  special  study  of  the  pebbles  in  the 
conglomerates,  and  shows  them  to  be  a  varied  assortment  derived 
from  all  the  older  rocks  of  the  Midland  area,  including  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  and  the  Coal-measure  sandstones,  and 
there  are  even  pebbles  of  the  so-called  "  Lower  Permian " 
sandstones.^ 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  conglomerate  group  must 
be  unconformable  to  the  Carboniferous  system  as  a  whole,  and 
that  if  any  part  of  the  Midland  succession  can  be  regarded  as 
Permian  it  is  this  central  group  with  its  conglomerates.  The 
relations  of  the  higher  beds  are  rather  more  doubtful,  because 
they  have  a  wider  extension  and  their  lithological  characteristics 
are  somewhat  different.  On  the  other  hand  they  appear  to  follow 
in  conformable  succession,  while  it  is  believed  that  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Trias  rests  unconformably  upon  all  the  underlying 
strata,  including  the  breccia  and  the  highest  marls.  I  therefore 
follow  Professor  Groom  in  retaining  these  beds  in  the  Permian 
series. 

Consequently  the  Midland  Permian  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  but  as  it  would  obviously  lead  to  much 
confusion  if  these  subdivisions  were  termed  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper,  it  will  be  best  for  the  present  to  describe  them  under 
the  following  names  : — 

Feet. 

3.  Upper  (or  Enville)  marls 100  to  160 

2.  The  Trappoid  Bi-eccia 60  to  460 

1.  The  Conglomerate  group 200  to  330 

ToUl  from  600  to  800 

The  thicknesses  given  are  those  found  in  the  typical  districts 
of  Shropshire  and  South  Stafford.  When  followed  southward  the 
conglomerate  group  thins  out,  and  the  marls  are  overstepped  by 
the  Trias,  only  small  patches  of  the  breccia  being  seen  at  intervals 
below  the  latter. 

This  Permian  series  follows  the  eastern  border  of  the  Coal- 
measures  through  Shropshire  and  Worcester,  passing  southward 
on  to  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Abberley  and  Malvern  Hills.  To 
the  eastward  it  borders  the  southern  half  of  the  South  Stafford- 
shire coal-field,  but  does  not  extend  to  its  northern  extremity. 
How  far  it  extends  beneath  the  Trias  east  of  this  coal-field,  and 
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whether  any  of  it  reappears  near  Coventry  are  points  that  remain 
for  decision,  but  it  is  known  that  most  of  the  area  coloured 
Permian  by  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Warwickshire  coal-field  is  composed  of  "Lower  Permian"  beds, 
which  are  now  classed  as  Upper  Coal-measures. 

The  Midland  Permian,  as  above  restricted,  attains  its  fullest 
development  in  Shropshire,  and  is  well  exposed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enville  on  the  Staffordshire  border  (see  Fig.  93).  Another 
typical  district  is  that  of  the  Clent  Hills  in  Staffordshire,  where  the 
trappoid  breccia  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  but  the  upper  marls 
are  not  seen,  being  presumably  concealed  by  the  overstep  of  the 
Bunter  pebble  beds  (Trias). 

The  following  account  refers  more  particularly  to  the  Enville 
disti'ict,  and  has  been  compiled  from  Mr.  King's  paper. 

The  Oongrlomerate  Group. — This  consists  of  soft  red 
sandstones  and  red  marls  with  three  interbedded  bands  of  calcareous 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  the  latter  consisting  of  various  pebbles 
embedded  in  a  sandy  matrix,  which  is  cemented  by  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  second  of  these  bands  is  the  thickest,  beiug  sometimes 
a  massive  conglomerate  75  feet  thick,  and  sometimes  including 
lenticular  beds  of  red  sandstone  with  a  total  thickness  of  150  feet. 
Both  conglomerates  and  sandstones  thicken  to  the  north-west  and 
become  thinner  to  the  south-west.  In  the  Clent  Hills  this  group 
ia  represented  by  red  marls  with  three  bands  of  sandstone  and 
compact  limestone  or  comstone,  without  any  conglomerate,  but 
containing  small  fragments  of  the  older  rocks. 

The  nature  of  the  pebbles  varies  considerably  in  different  parts 
of  the  district.  Thus  in  Shropshire  about  half  the  pebbles  consist 
of  dolomitic  Silurian  limestone,  like  that  which  occurs  in  the 
Abberley  Hills,  the  other  half  consisting  largely  of  Carboniferous 
limestone  and  sandstone.  In  Staffordshire,  especially  near 
Baggeridge  on  the  west,  and  near  Barr  on  the  east  side  of  the 
coal-field,  th^  majority  of  the  pebbles  (60  per  cent)  are  of  Carbon- 
iferous limestone,  most  of  the  remainder  consisting  of  Wenlock 
limestone.  It  is  thus  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  conglomerates 
are  essentially  limestone  conglomerates,  but  contain  the  debris  of 
various  rocks  down  to  and  including  the  Woolhope  limestone. 

The  Trapipoid  Breccia  was  so  called  because  it  is  largely 
made  up  of  angular  blocks  of  the  compact  felspathic  lavas  and  tuffs, 
which  were  formerly  known  as  "  traps."  They  are  really  rhy elites, 
homstones,  felspathic  tuffs,  grits,  and  agglomerates,  and  have 
evidently  been  derived  from  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  like  those  which 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  Lickey  Hills,  at  Bamt  Green  near 
Birmingham,  and  at  Nuneaton.     With  these  are  associated  many 
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fragments  of  Llandovery  sandstone  and  a  few 
of  VVoolhope  limestone.  Mr.  King  remarks  on 
the  contrast  thus  presented  by  the  contents  of 
this  breccia  with  those  of  the  conglomerates  be- 
low, and  points  out  that  "  the  presence  of  the 
rocks  down  to  the  Woolhope  in  the  limestone 
conglomerates,  and  of  the  rocks  at  and  below 
the  Woolhope  [horizon]  in  the  Upper  Permian 
trappoid  breccias,  could  be  explained  easily  if 
the  area  which  furnished  the  material  to  these 
Permian  limestone  conglomerates  had  been 
eroded  down  as  a  whole  through  the  Car- 
boniferous to  the  Woolhope  limestone  during 
Middle  Permian  time,  while  in  the  succeeding 
trappoid  breccia  period  subaerial  denudation 
cut  through  the  Woolhope  limestone  and  Llan- 
dovery sandstone  deep  down  into  the  Archsean 
series"  (op.  cit,  p.  126). 

Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
this  breccia  is  that  many  of  the  blocks  are 
very  large,  and  that  some  of  them  are  scratched 
or  striated,  the  striations  resembling  those  of 
glaciated  stones,  so  that  Sir  A.  Ramsay  was 
led  to  infer  the  existence  of  glaciers  and  glacial 
moraines  to  account  for  them.  This  view, 
however,  has  not  been  sustained,  and  the 
striations  are  now  attributed  to  the  grinding  of 
rock-fragments  against  one  another  during  the 
many  subsequent  earth-movements  which  they 
have  experienced. 

This  breccia  can  be  traced  southward 
through  Worcestershire,  where  it  is  often  called 
the  Haffield  breccia,  from  its  occurrence  on 
Haffield  Hill  near  Great  Malvern.  This  is  its 
most  southerly  outlier,  but  others  occur  on  the 
Abberley  Hills,  resting  on  Silurian  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone. 

The  Envllle  Marls  are  only  found  in 
Shropshire,  and  are  not  seen  farther  south  than 
Enville,  though  they  doubtless  extend  much 
farther  southward  beneath  the  Trias.  They 
include  a  band  of  breccia  which  near  Enville 
is  50  feet  thick,  but  thins  out  to  the  north-west, 
while  the  thickness  of  marl  increases  in  that 
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direction.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  materials  of  this  breccia, 
as  of  the  main  mass,  came  from  the  south  and  south-east. 

4.  Leicestershire 

In  Leicestershii*e  there  are  a  few  small  but  interesting  deposits 
of  Permian  age,  which  have  been  carefully  studied  and  described 
by  Dr.  H.  T.  Brown  and  Professor  Bonney.'^  They  consist  of  gray 
breccias,  gray  sandstones,  and  red  marls,  not  more  than  60  feet  thick 
in  Leicester,  but  as  much  as  200  at  Polesworth  in  North  Warwick. 
The  breccias  thicken  to  the  south  and  the  marls  to  the  north,  and 
their  thickness  may  originally  have  been  greater,  as  they  are  over- 
lain unconformably  by  the  Trias. 

The  pebbles  in  the  breccias  consist  of  the  following  kinds  of 
rocks  : — 

(1)  The  larger  number  (about  60  per  cent)  are  felspathic  grits 
or  quartzites,  derived  from  the  Cambrian  quartzites,  but  differing, 
slightly  from  those  exposed  at  Hartshill. 

(2)  Gritty  slates  from  the  same  series,  averaging  17  per  cent 

(3)  Flinty  slates  and  argillites,  possibly  from  the  Charnwood 
series. 

(4)  Volcanic  rocks,  some  being  felsites  and  andesites  from  the 
pre-Cambrian  (Caldecote)  series,  some  of  a  rock  which  may  have 
come  from  Charnwood,  and  Diorites  like  those  in  the  Cambrian 
near  Nuneaton. 

(5)  Fragments  of  Carboniferous  grits,  clay,  ironstones,  and 
haematite ;  these  are  common  in  some  places,  but  pebbles  of 
Carboniferous  limestone  are  rare,  except  at  Polesworth. 

In  most  of  the  exposed  breccias  over  80  per  cent  of  the  fragment « 
come  from  the  Cambrian  quartzite  series,  and  Dr.  Brown  shows 
that  they  have  probably  been  derived  from  a  buried  ridge  of  these 
rocks  which  underlies  Market  Bosworth  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
well-known  Hartshill  ridge.  This  buried  ridge  appears  to  be  a 
faulted  anticline,  and  so  exact  is  the  parallelism  between  these 
ridges  and  the  principal  faults  of  the  Leicestershire  coal-field  that 
they  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  same  period  of  earth-movement. 
These  faults  are  known  to  be  post- Carboniferous,  and  the  undis- 
turbed way  in  which  the  breccias  lie,  bridging  over  the  faults, 
makes  it  very  probable  that  they  are  of  Permian  age. 

5.  Devonshire 

The  only  other  area  in  England  where  Permian  rocks  occur  is 
in  Devonshire  (see  map.  Fig.  66.)     Here,  as  in  the  Midlands,  a  set 
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of  sandstones,  breccias,  and  marls  underlie  the  Trias  and  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  all  the  older  rocks  ;  and  though  no  fossils  have 
been  found  in  them,  and  though  there  is  no  great  break  between 
them  and  the  Trias,  yet  they  are  now  generally  believed  to  be 
of  Permian  age.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  Herr  von 
Reinach,  who  remarks  upon  the  close  similarity  of  the  Devon  breccias 
to  those  of  the  German  "  Rothliegende  "  in  the  Hunsruck  district 
between  Trfeves  and  Bingen.®  The  examination  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  area  by  Mr.  Uasher  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  following  succession  : — 

Feet. 
Red  marls  with  occasional  sandstones  (?  Permian) .      about    500 

Red  sandstones 250  to    400 

Red  conglomerate  and  breccia         ....     900  to  1100 
Dark  red  Watcombe  clays  (local)    .  .     100  to    150 

Maximum  about  2000 

The  Watcombe  clays  occupy  some  little  space  north  of  Torquay 
by  Watcombe,  Barton,  and  Daccombe,  and  they  reappear  between 
Teignmouth  and  Bishopsteignton.  They  consist  of  tine  dark  red 
clay  which  has  long  been  used  for  the  manuCacture  of  terracotta 
ware,  and  it  is  also  extensively  dug  for  the  making  of  tiles  and  hard 
bricks.  The  deposit  seems  to  fill  a  broad  hollow  in  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  for  it  is  overlapped  by  the  breccias  both  to  the  south  and 
the  west. 

The  overlying  breccias  consist  in  the  lower  part  of  conglomerate 
and  breccia,  in  which  fragments  of  Devonian  limestone  are  abundant. 
These  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  fine  cliffs  between  Babbicombe 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Teign,  and  their  thickness  is  estimated  at 
from  400  to  500  feet,  but  the  frequent  faults  make  the  estimate 
uncertain.  The  higher  breccias  differ  in  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  derived  volcanic  rocks,  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  red  quartz- 
porphyry,  and  some  of  the  boulders  are  of  large  size.  This 
portion  has  a  thickness  of  from  500  to  600  feet,  so  that  the 
total  thickness  of  breccia  is  about  1000.  These  breccias  stretch 
northward  beneath  the  Haldon  Hills,  but  the  material  becomes 
much  less  coarse  in  that  direction  ;  they  send  a  long  tongue  west- 
ward along  the  Creditou  valley  and  pass  northward  by  Tiverton 
into  Somerset,  but  become  greatly  diminished  in  thickness. 

Near  Dawlish  the  breccias  graduate  upward  i,nto  sandstones 
which  pass  northward  to  Exeter,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  red 
marls  with  lenticular  beds  of  sandstoue,  which  seem  to  be  an 
upward  continuation  of  the  series.  If  so,  they  ought  to  approach 
the  horizon  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  but  no  fossils  have  yet 
been  found  in  them,  and  they  may  be  of  Triassic  age. 
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6.  Ireland 


Rocks  of  Permian  age  are  only  found  at  two  or  three  places 
in  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  and  they  are  similar  to  those  in 
Cumberland,  including  representatives  of  both  the  arenaceous 
and  calcareous  portions  of  the  series. 

Magnesian  limestone  has  been  found  at  two  localities :  one 
at  TuUjconnell,  near  Ardtrea,  County  Tyrone;  the  other  at 
Cultra,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  where  they  rest 
on  red  marls,  and  are  faulted  against  Carboniferous  rocks.  SheUs 
of  Schizodtuij  BakeioeUia,  eta,  have  been  found  in  them,  proving 
their  identity  with  the  Durham  limestones. 

Shore-beds  of  Permian  age  have  been  identified  by  Professor 
Hull  as  occurring  beneath  the  city  of  Armagh,  the  exposure  at  the 
Armagh  marble  quarries  being  as  follows : — 

3.  Boulder  beds,  resting  on  oonglomerate  \  ./^  ,    . 
2.  Limestone  breccia  j'^^  ^®®'- 

1.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

The  rocks  here  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  rudely  stratified,  and 
the  breccia  at  the  base  consists  of  limestone  fragments  in  a  matrix 
of  compacted  sand,  like  the  Brockram  of  Cumberland.  The  blocks 
in  the  overlying  boulder  bed  ai*e  of  all  sizes  up  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  consist  of  purple  grits  and  felspathic  sandstones 
derived  from  the  Silurian  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  districts  to  the 
north  or  west. 

Permian  Volcanic  Bocks 

If  all  the  Scottish  New  Bed  is  referable  to  the  Trias  (see  p. 
319),  Devonshire  is  the  only  British  area  where  contemporaneous 
lavas  occur  in  Permian  strata. 

Extensive  sheets  of  lava  are  associated  with  the  Permian  breccias 
of  Devon,  and  the  recent  survey  by  Mr.  Ussher  shows  that  they 
occur  in  three  localities,  one  west  of  Exeter,  a  second  extending 
about  twenty  miles  from  Kellerton  towards  Crediton,  and  a  third 
near  Tiverton.  The  sheets  of  lava  are  of  no  great  thickness,  but 
are  interbedded  with  agglomerates  and  ashy  bre'"-'  K)me  are 
basalts  and  others  are  andesites,  and  t^''^'  ',  amyg- 

daloidal,  and  pumiceous  varieti'"'^ 

The  Permii. 

Bocks  which  are  more  or  ie.  lians 

have   been   found   in   Germany,  Bo^..  and 

Bussia ;  while  a  different  facies  occurs  in  t*^^  tral 
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Asia,  India,  Carinthia,  and    Sicily.     It  will   suffice  to  give  here 
brief  notices  of  the  beds  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  India. 

G-ermany. — The  typical  Permian  or  Dyassic  series  of  Germany 
is  found  in  the  Thuringerwald  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains.  Here  it  consists  of  two  principal  members  :  (1)  the 
Boihe  -  liegende,  a  group  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
resting  unconformably  on  the  Coal-measures,  and  varying  greatly 
in  thickness  ;  (2)  the  Zechsteiriy  a  magnesian  limestone  with  a  thin 
band  of  black  shale  at  the  base,  called  Kupfer-schtefer  (copper-slate), 
which  is  the  exact  analogue  of  our  Marl-slate.  The  low^er  part  of 
the  Zechstein  is  a  massive  thick-bedded  limestone,  the  upper  part 
consists  of  red  shaly  clays  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  of  thin-bedded 
limestone  (PkUten-dolomit).  Its  upper  surface  is  eroded  and 
covered  by  soft  shaly  sandstones  locally  termed  the  Bunter. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  persistent  development  of  these  two 
groups  in  Northern  and  Central  Germany  that  the  system  has  been 
termed  the  Dyaa  But  when  this  Dyas  is  traced  southward  into 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  the  calcareous  members  die  out,  while  the 
arenaceous  members  increase  in  thickness,  till  the  whole  series 
consists  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  with  only  thin  local  beds 
of  limestone  or  calcareous  breccia.  This  lateral  change  of  sedi- 
mentary type  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  England, 
and  in  both  countries  the  upper  part  of  the  arenaceous  group 
may  be  correlative  with  the  upper  part  of  the  calcareous  group. 

Russia.. — ^The  Permian  rocks  seem  to  have  extended  continu- 
ously eastward  from  Germany  through  Russia  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, on  the  flanks  of  which  they  are  largely  developed,  and  it 
was  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia,  which  included  the 
modem  provinces  of  Perm,  Kasan,  Orenburg,  etc.,  that  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  gave  these  rocks  the  name  of  Permian.  Here  they 
form  a  thick  alternating  series  of  sandstones,  marls,  limestones,  and 
red  clays,  which  lie  almost  horizontally  and  extend  over  many 
thousand  square  miles.  Some  of  the  beds  contain  Zechstein 
fossils,  but  these  alternate  with  plant-bearing  beds. 

Farther  east,  however,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  lower  beds  become  marine  and  have  a  special 
fades  with  a  fauna  which  is  transitional  between  the  Carboniferous 
and  the  Permian.  This  was  described  by  Karpinsky  in  1874  as 
the  Artinskian  stage  {ArtiTiskische  doge) ;  its  fauna  includes  many 
brachiopods  of  Carboniferous  species,  such  as  ProduLctus  cora^ 
Spvrifer  lineatus,  but  these  are  associated  with  Ammonoid  Cephalo- 
poda referable  to  the  Indian  genera  Medlicottiaj  ThalassoceraSj  and 
others.     The  general  succession  is  given  on  p.  293. 

India. — In  the  northern  part  of  India,  and  especially  in  the 
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hills  known  as  the  Salt  Eange,  there  is  a  complete  passage  from 
the  marine  Upper  Carboniferous  into  rocks  of  Triassic  age.  The 
whole  series  is  marine,  and  has  been  termed  by  some  writers 
^^Permo-Carboniferous"  ;  but  if  a  Permian  system  is  recognised  at 
all,  this  Indian  series  should  be  regarded  as  one  type  of  its  normal 
marine  development.  It  consists  mainly  of  limestones  in  -which 
species  of  Frodudus  are  so  abundant  that  they  were  called  ^Hhe 
Productus  limestones"  by  Waagen.  His  "Lower  Productua 
limestone,''  however,  occurs  in  the  Speckled  sandstone  series  which 
is  now  regarded  as  Upper  Carboniferous,  so  that  it  is  the  Middle 
and  Upper  Productus  limestones  which  form  the  Permian  series. 
Waagen's  subdivisions  and  their  correlatives  in  Russia  and  Germany 
are  given  below. 

Germany.  E.  Russia.  India. 

.«  ,  f  Red  clays  with  beds  ofl  -,      ,    , 

^p1^;  «yF"°^'./^^4     sandstone  and  lime-  Ij^^PvVf,    v   , 
Flatten-dolomite      |     g^one  I  Cephalopoda  beds 

I  Marls  and  sands  with  )  xl^'^A^    u  a 
Middle  Zeehstein       i     Products    canmni,  Vf  ^^^^^^^^ 

1    etc.         .         .        ;fhor-^-^" 


Lower  beds 

Lower  Zeehstein  and  r  Dolomites,   marls,  and  ]  Upper  beds 
Kuprerschiefer      -I     sands    with    marine  VMiadle  beds 
Rothliegende  [    fossils  (Artinskian)    j  Lower  beds 

The  fauna  of  the  Lower  Permian  of  India,  i.e,  the  Middle 
Productus  limestone,  has  many  species  in  common  with  the 
Fusulina  limestone  of  Russia,  but  along  with  Carboniferous  brachio- 
pods  are  also  Permian  species  such  as  Strophalosia  excavata  and 
Camarophoria  humbletonensiSj  and  also  some  peculiar  gigantic 
Thecidae  {Lyttonia  and  Oldhamina)  and  the  Permian  Bryozoon 
Polypora  biarmica.  In  the  upper  division  are  Ammonoids  of  the 
genera  Medlicottiay  Popanoceras,  Arcestes,  and  others,  with  many 
bivalves  of  the  genera  Myophoria,  Lucina^  and  Lima,  which  are 
Mesozoic  genera. 

Physical  and  Qeooraphical  Conditions 

In  Chapter  VI.  the  Carboniferous  period  was  described  as  one 
of  quiescence,  during  which  the  forces  of  terrestrial  disturbance 
were  in  abeyance ;  but  as  a  calm  often  precedes  a  storm  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  as  a  great  stillness  often  forebodes  an  earth- 
quake, so  in  the  earth's  history  a  period  of  quiet  deposition  and 
rock -making  has  often  been  followed  by  a  period  of  disruption 
and  rock-destruction.  Certain  it  is  that  the  calm  of  Carboniferous 
times   was   followed  by  an   epoch   of  great   disturbance   in   the 
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European  and  Atlantic  areas,  causing  movements  which  produced 
very  great  geographical  changes  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  unconformity  which  exists  in  some  localities  between  the 
upper  and  the  olde^  Coal-measures  shows  that  some  disturbances  and 
flezuring  took  place  before  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period, 
but  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  Permian  to  the  Carboniferous 
series  as  a  whole  make  it  clear  that  much  more  forcible  movements 
took  place  after  the  deposition  of  the  Coal-measures.  From  the 
lie  of  the  beds  in  the  north  of  England  it  is  evident  that  the  east 
and  west  axes  of  flexure  were  produced  in  the  interval,  but  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  north  and  south  axis  of  the  Pennine  Range 
was  pre- Permian.  There  are  good  reasons,  however,  for  thinking 
that  its  uplift  began  at  this  time,  and  that  the  Magnesian  Limestone 
never  spread  completely  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Pennine 
hills  ;  ^  at  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  the  western  lake  or 
inland  sea  was  not  entirely  isolated  from  the  eastern  and  larger  sea. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  north-western  area  of  deposit  was 
continuous  with  that  of  the  western  Midlands,  and  it  would  appear 
that  this  latter  area  was  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  a  range  of 
hills  which  consisted  mainly  of  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  rocks. 
The  reasons  for  assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  range  have  been 
given  on  p.  289  ;  they  have  been  termed  the  "  Mercian  Highlands," 
and  their  worn-down  stumps  must  now  be  concealed  beneath  the 
Neozoic  rocks.  The  general  direction  of  this  range  of  hills  is 
described  by  Professor  Lapworth  as  ^*  crossing  the  Midlands  along 
a  north-east  and  south-west  line  from  Cham  wood  through  the 
Lickey  Hills  towards  the  Abberley  and  Malvern  Ranges.'' 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Devon  and  Somerset  area 
was  entirely  separated  from  the  more  northern  basins,  and  as  the 
east  and  west  axes  of  Brittany  appear  to  be  part  of  another  pre- 
Permian  upheaval,  this  south-western  basin  may  have  been  an 
isolated  lake,  and  possibly  one  of  fresh  water  supplied  by  many 
streams  descending  from  the  high  land  to  the  west  and  south  of  it 

Professor  Suess  has  pointed  out  that  several  important  old 
mountain  ranges  date  from  the  epoch  of  change  from  Carboniferous 
to  Permian  conditions.  That  of  which  Brittany  was  a  part  he  calls 
the  Armorican^  and  thinks  it  extended  from  Southern  Ireland  to 
the  central  plateau  of  France  ;  another,  the  Iheriauy  he  traces  from 
Galicia  and  Northern  Portugal  to  the  Quadalquiver  in  Southern 
Spain  ;  a  third  is  the  Hercynian  range  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  in 
Germany,  and  a  fourth  the  VarisdaUy  running  from  Central  France 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Carpathians. 

By  these  uplifts  the  open  Mediterranean  sea  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  in  Europe  was  converted  into  a  large  inland  sea,  like  the 
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Caspian  of  the  present  day,  surrounded  by  a  rockj  and  hilly 
continent,  on  which  grew  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  Many 
of  these  plants  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous,  but 
species  belonging  to  the  Yew  and  Fir  tribes,  which  flourish  on  dry 
ground,  preponderate  over  the  reeds,  ferns,  and  gigantic  lycopodia 
which  flourished  in  the  Coal-measure  swamps. 

The  western  part  of  this  inland  sea  stretched  across  the  centre 
of  what  is  now  the  North  Sea,  and  covered  a  considerable  part  of 
•Northern  England,  the  Pennine  hills  being  either  a  chain  of  islands 
Qr  a  double  peninsula  with  intervening  straits,  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  North  European  sea  communicated  with  a  western  salt-lake 
covering  the  north-west  of  England  and  parts  of  Eastern  Ireland. 
Until  recently  some  red  sandstones  in  the  south  of  Scotland  were 
referred  to  the  Permian,  but  these  are  now  regarded  as  Trias,  and  the 
probability  is  that  a  large  area  of  land  stretched  continuously  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  across  Scotland  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  across  Scandinavia  into  Russia. 

The  slopes  which  bordered  the  great  inland  sea  and  its  sub- 
sidiary lakes  seem  in  many  places  to  have  been  very  steep,  for  it  is 
only  on  such  slopes  that  the  coarse  breccias  and  brockrams,  which 
are  so  prevalent  both  in  England  and  Germany,  could  have  been 
accumulated.  The  size  and  angularity  of  the  blocks  in  them  show 
that  the  materials  have  not  travelled  far,  but  are  such  as  are 
formed  at  the  foot  of  many  mountain  ranges  at  the  present  day. 

In  those  parts  of  the  sea  which  were  more  distant  from  high 
land  limestones  were  formed,  and  their  magnesian  character  suggests 
that  they  were  partly  of  the  nature  of  chemical  precipitates. 
Finally,  toward  the  close  of  the  period  a  farther  upheaval  took 
place,  the  seas  were  still  more  contracted  and  were  partially 
desiccated,  so  that  the  water  became  more  saline,  a  process  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  thick  deposits  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  TRIASSIC   SYSTEM 

With  the  close  of  the  Permian  period  the  last  remnants  of 
PalaBozoic  life  became  extinct  in  the  British  area,  and  when  after 
a  long  continental  period  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Europe 
were  again  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  the  waters  were  tenanted  by 
a  very  different  set  of  generic  forms.  The  Palaeozoic  groups  of  Cystid 
and  Blastoid  Echinoderms,  Rugose  Corals,  Eurypterids,  Trilobites, 
Goniatites,  and  Orthoceratidse  are  no  longer  represented,  their 
place  being  taken  by  the  Euechinoidea,  Aporose  Corals,  Siphonate 
Gasteropods,  and  Cephalopods  of  the  Ammonite  and  Belemnite 
type ;  many  orders  of  Reptiles  appear  for  the  iirst  time,  and  the 
earliest  Mammal  yet  known  occurs  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Trias. 

Even  where  a  continuous  series  of  marine  deposits  bridges  over 
the  gap  in  the  history  of  marine  life  which  exists  in  Northern' Europe 
we  find  that  the  above  remarks  are  still  practically  true,  for  the 
only  exception  is  the  existence  of  a  single  species  of  Orthoceras  in 
the  Trias  of  the  Alps.  For  reasons  which  cannot  yet  be  fully 
explained  the  Triassic  period  seems  to  have  been  one  of  rapid 
organic  change  and  development,  and  in  no  class  is  this  more 
beautifully  illustrated  than  in  that  of  the  Cephalopoda,  the  Alpine 
Trias  presenting  us  with  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  genera  which 
practically  connect  the  Palaeozoic  Clymenias  and  Goniatites  with 
the  Ammonites,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Mesozoic  periods. 

The  British  Trias  belongs  to  the  North  European  type,  which 
is  most  completely  developed  in  Germany,  and  has  there  been 
divided  into  three  great  groups,  with  the  following  names : — 

8.  Eeuper  (red  marls  and  sandstones). 
2.  Muschelkalk  (marine  limestones). 
1.  Hunter  (red  marls  and  sandstones). 

In  Britain  there  is  no  representative  of  the  Muschelkalk,  but 
only  of  the  Bunter  and  Keuper.     The  British  and  German  strata, 
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being  the  deposits  of  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes,  comparable  with 
the  Caspian  Sea  of  the  present  day,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
typical  deposits  of  the  period.  For  the  normal  marine  facies  of  the 
Trias  we  must  go  to  the  Alps,  and  the  student  cannot  understand 
the  true  relations  of  the  Triassic  system  to  those  which  precede  and 
follow  it  until  he  has  learnt  something  about  the  important 
marine  fEicies  of  the  formation  which  exists  in  the  Tyrol  and  extends 
throughout  Southern  Europe. 

Moreover,  this  marine  facies  has  a  wide  extension  over  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  it  spreads  through  Southern  Europe  from  Spain 
to  Hungary  and  the  Balkans,  it  is  found  in  Turkestan,  Central 
Asia,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  a  similar  marine  Triassic  system 
occurs  in  Siberia,  Japan,  North  America,  and  again  southward  in 
Columbia,  Peru,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  In  South  Africa,  in 
South  India,  and  in  Argentina  red  sandstones  with  reptilian 
remains  are  found,  and  these  regions  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
other  Triassic  continents.  In  this  volume,  however,  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Alpine  Trias. 

1.  The  Trias  of  the  Alpine  Region 

The  Marine  Fauna. — The  fauna  of  the  Alpine  and  Tyrolian 
Trias  presents  us  with  an  interesting  mixture  of  Paloeozoic  and 
Neozoic  forms  of  life,  though  the  former  are  in  a  decided  minority, 
the  proportion  of  species  belonging  to  genera  which  are  essentially 
Palaeozoic  being  stated  as  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
species  composing  the  fauna. 

The  Cephalopoda  are  a  remarkable  assemblage.  A  single  species 
of  OHhoceras  with  some  of  Temnocheilus  and  PUuronautilus  connect 
it  with  Palaeozoic  faunas,  while  the  genus  Nautilus  (as  now  re- 
stricted) makes  it«  first  appearance.  The  Ammonoidea,  however, 
are  the  dominant  forms,  and  include  many  genera  with  nearly 
simple  lobes,  such  as  Ceratites,  Lobites,  TrojnteSj  Arcestes,  Cladiscites, 
and  FinacoceraSj  as  well  as  genera  with  phylliform  lobes,  such  as 
TrachyceraSf  Ptyckites,  Phylloceras^  and  Megaphyllites.  There  are 
also  precursors  of  the  BelemnitidsB  in  Aulacoceras  and  Atradites. 

Gastropoda  are  abundant,  and  include  representatives  of  the 
Palaeozoic  genera  Afttrc/iwonia,  Loxonema,  Naticopsisjaud  EuomphaluSj 
with  the  Neozoic  types  of  TrochuSj  Turritella^  Scalaria^  CerUhium, 
and  Psevdomelania,  as  well  as  peculiar  forms  which  have  been  named 
Naticellaj  Chilocycluif,  and  Ptychostoma, 

Of  Lamellibranchs  Posidonomya,  Megahdon^  and  Myophoria 
(which  is  probably  inseparable  from  Schizodus)  connect  the  fauna 
with    Palaeozoic   life,  while  certain  genera  are  specially  Triassic, 
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such   u  Hahbia   {DaontUa),    Motwtu,   Cauiandla,    Trigtmodut,  and 


fCV. 


Fig.  W.-^lllo^■p  o 

s!  Pllcig>n  tdgonalla. 
^  PtycTilte.  Bluderl. 
U.  Ontitea  owlsnui. 


Anoplophora,     There  are  many  rupresentatives  of  Ntieala,  Aiticwta, 
GervUlia,  P(clen,  snd  Lima,  and  the  following  genera  make  their 
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first  appearance : — Velopectethj  PlicatulOj  Mytilus^  Lucina,  Sphosra, 
Cardita,  Unicardium^  Protocardium,  and  Somomya. 

The  Brachiopoda  include  the  last  survivors  of  the  ancient  genera 
Athyris,  Cyrtina,  with  some  closely  related  but  specially  Triassic 
forms,  such  as  Koninchirui,  Thecospira,  and  the  Athyroids,  which 
were  formerly  referred  to  Retzia^  but  which  Bittner  has  separated 
under  the  names  of  Plicigera  and  Pentactinella.  Besides  these, 
species  of  Terebratula  and  Wiynchonella  are  abundant 

Among  Echinoderms  Cidaris  and  Hemicidaris  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  Crinoid  Dadocriniis. 

Corals  (Anthozoa)  also  occur,  especially  in  the  limestones  of  the 
Upper  Trias,  and  belong  chiefly  to  Cladophyllia,  Calamophyllia, 
Thecosmilia^  Isastrea,  and  Thamnastrecu 

Calcareous  algss,  however,  are  the  chief  limestone  builders,  and 
have  been  described  under  the  names  of  Diplopora  and  Qyroporella. 

Stratigraphy. — The  Triassic  system  has  no  great  thickness 
in  the  Central  Alps,  but  attains  a  great  development  in  the  well- 
known  Dolomite  Mountains  of  the  South  Tyrol  and  Camic  Alps, 
and  also  in  the  Vorarlberg,  in  North  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  Bavaria, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  main  crystalline  axis  of  the  Alpine 
chain.  The  succession  of  beds  forming  the  lower  and  middle  parts 
of  the  system  in  the  northern  districts  difllers  considerably  from 
that  in  the  southern,  but  the  higher  portions  from  the  Raibl  beds 
upwards  are  similar  in  both  regions.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  there  were  at  first  two  separate  seas  or  marine  provinces  which 
were  not  united  imtil  the  later  part  of  the  Triassic  period  ;  the 
northern  province  has  been  called  the  Juvavian,  and  the  southern 
the  Mediterranean  province. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  several  divisions  vary  much  in  different 
districts,  but  the  total  thickness  in  the  North  Tyrol  is  supposed  to 
be  about  6000  feet,  while  in  the  South  Tyrol  it  is  probably  about 
8000  feet.  The  following  table  shows  the  general  succession  in 
the  two  regions  :  ^ — 

10.  Upper  Dachstein  and  Kossen  beds  with  Avicula  contorta  (Rhsetic). 
9.  Lower  Daclistein  or  Great  Dolomite  with  Avicula  exilis  and  casts 

of  large  Megalodons. 
S.  Raibl  beds,  dolomitic  marls  and  limestones  with  Trachyceras  cumoides^ 

Myophoria  Ke/erstcini,  and  Cardita  Gumbeli, 


(Southern  Province). 

7.  The  Schlern  dolomite,  few  fossils. 

^.  St.  Cassian  beds,  marls  with 
many  fossils,  Trachyceras  aon^ 
Cassianella  ffrypheata,  Cardita 
crenataf  etc. 


(Northern  Province). 

Upper    Hallstadt    limestones  with 

TropidUcs  suhbiUUUus  and  Arcestes 

ruber. 
Lower    Hallstadt    limestones    w^ith 

Pinacocera3      parma      and      P. 

MeUcrnichL 
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(Southern  Province). 
5.  Wengen  beds  with  Trachyccras 

archelausKn.'A.  Halobia  Lwnmeli, 
4.  Buchenstein    beds,    Traehyceras 

Curumi. 
3.  Mendola  dolomite  with  Ceratites 

trinodosus. 
2.  Yirgloria  limestone,  C.  bitiodosus. 


1.  Werfen  beds,  red  shales  and  sandy 
limestones  with  Ceratites  cassi" 
anus  and  Naticella  castaia. 


l(NorthemlProvince). 
Zlambach  beds   with    Ckoristoceras 
Haiieri, 


Reifiing    limestone    with    Ceratites 

trinodostis, 
Quttenstein  limestone,  C.  binodosus. 
Gampil  shales  or  Werfen  beds  with 

Naticella  eostata. 


Of  the  ten  groups  above  indicated  No.  1  is  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  German  Bunter,  Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  Muschelkalk, 
Nos.  4  to  9  of  the  German  Keuper,  and  No.  10  of  the  Rhaetic  Beds, 
which  extend  over  Northern  Europe.  Mojsisovics  has  grouped  the 
whole,  succession  into  five  stages,  but  the  delimitation  of  these  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  More  recently  he  has  proposed  a  series  of  zonal 
subdivisions  characterised  by  special  Ammonites,  and  these  will 
probably  be  of  much  assistance  in  working  out  the  comparative 
stratigraphy  of  the  two  regions. 

2.  The  Trias  of  Germany  and  Britain 

Passing  northward  from  Austria  and  Hungary  across  Bohemia 
and  Bavaria  the  Trias  is  found  again  in  Southern  and  Central 
Germany,  but  there  exhibits  a  very  different  facies.  It  consists 
largely  of  red  marls  and  sandstones  with  deposits  of  gypsum  and 
rock  salt,  beds  which  have  evidently  -been  formed  in  a  large  inland 
sea  or  salt-water  lake.  As  already  mentioned,  the  German  Trias  is 
everywhere  divisible  into  three  parts,  known  as  the  Bunter,  the 
Muschelkalk,  and  the  Keuper,  and  though  the  Muschelkalk  may 
be  considered  a  marine  deposit  because  it  contains  fossils  of  the 
same  marine  genera  which  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Alpine 
Ti:ias,  yet  this  fauna  is  a  small  one  so  far  as  number  of  species  is 
concerned.  It  is  not  the  fauna  of  an  open  sea,  but  of  an  inland 
basin  temporarily  connected  with  the  southern  sea,  and  this  fauna 
never  penetrated  into  the  British  region. 

Of  more  interest  to  British  geologists  are  the  remains  of  the 
terrestrial  and  lacustrine  creatures  which  occur  in  the  German 
Bunter  and  Keuper,  because  many  of  them  have  been  found  alaa 
in  the  British  Trias.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  this  fauna 
and  flora,  including  both  German  and  British  fossils. 

Life  of  the  Northern  Trias 

Among  plants  the  ferns  are  represented  by  the  following 
genera :    AnoTtwpteris,   ClathropteriSf  SagenopteriSy  T(Bniopteri8,  with 
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the  Palceozoic  PecopterU  and  Nenropttria ;  conifers  by  Vollzia 
and  Albertia;  cycads  by  Zamites,  Ottaamilr»,  PterojAyllum,  iitid 
MthophyUwm.     The  horee-tail  Equixetam  ie  also  found. 

Molluaca  are  very  rare,  except  in  the  MuBctelkolk,  though 
shells  resembling  Unio  and  Anodonta  have  been  found.  The 
email  phyllopod  crustacean  EtUisria  is  often  very  abundant. 

Of  fish  the  remaina  of  many  kinds  oc«ur,  the  more  important 


A' 


genera  being  jlerorfiis,  Hyboiint,  Ceriitodttt,  IHpleronoti's,  Gyrolepu 
Hemionoliis,  and  SauriclUhyi,  Tbe  ridged  ti^elh  of  Ceralodwi  are 
abundant  in  some  parta  of  the  German  Trios,  and  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  living  species  of  that  genus. 

Amphibia  are  stlEl  represented  by  Lahyriuthndunts,  the  chief 
genera  being  Lahyrinthodoii,  Maslodoiisaunu,  and  Trematosatims, 
but  this  order  does  not  survive  the  Triaasic  period.  Their  tracks 
are  five-toed,  like  the  rough  impress  of  &  man's  hand. 

Remains   of    true   reptiles  are   not    uncommon,   and    include 
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several  of  the  orders  which  attained  their  maximum  abuDdance 
in  the  succeeding  Jurassic  period.  The  Plesiosauria  are  represented 
by  Nothosaurus,  the  Ichthjosauria  by  Ichthyosaurus  and  Mixosaurugy 
and  the  crocodiles  by  Stagonolepis,  Erpetosuchus,  and  Belodoru  Dino- 
saurs occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  forms  known  as  Omithosuchus^ 
PcUceosaurus,  TeratosauruKj  ThecodorUosaurus,  and  Cladyodon.  Most 
of  these  creatures  appear  to  have  walked  on  their  hind  feet,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  kangaroo  ;  and  as  some  of  them  had  only  three 
toes,  their  footprints  greatly  resemble  those  of  gigantic  three-toed 
birds,  and  were  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  made  by 
such  birds  ;  other  genera  had  four  or  five  toes. 

But  the  most  characteristic  reptiles  of  the  Trias  are  those 
belonging  to  the  groups  known  as  Placodontia,  Rhynchocephalia, 
Dicynodontia,  Theriodontia,  and  Pariasauria.  The  Dicynodonts 
were  first  discovered  in  South  Africa,  whence  the  typical  genus 
Dicynodon  was  obtained,  but  more  recently  they  have  been  found 
in  Scotland,  and  two  new  genera — Gordonia  and  Geikiay  together 
with  the  Pariasaur  Elginia — have  been  based  on  the  remains  dis- 
covered in  the  sandstones  of  Elgin.  The  order  Rhynchocephalia  is 
represented  by  Hyperodapedon,  Telerpeton^  and  Rhynchosaurus^  and 
in  New  Zealand  by  Sphenodon  (  =  Hatteria\  the  only  genus  re- 
presented by  a  living  species.  The  Placodont  genus  Plctcodus  is 
found  in  Germany. 

The  Trias  has  also  yielded  the  earliest  mammals  which  have 
yet  been  discovered,  namely,  the  doubtful  Tritylodon  in  the 
German  Keuper,  and  the  Microlestes  of  the  Rhsetic  Beds,  which 
are  now  generally  classed  as  Triassic 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
German  and  English  Trias. 

Fossils  of  the  Banter 

Plajits.  Equisetum  arenaceum,  Voltzia  heterophylla,  Albertia  ellip- 

tica,  ^thophyllum  speciosum. 
Mollusca.        (In  Germany  only)  Myophoria  costata,  Gervillia  Murchisoni, 

Pleuromya  mactroides,  Ammonites  (Beneckea)  tenuis. 
Amphibia,      Bones  of  Trematosaums  and  Labyrinthodout  footprints. 


I 

Echinodenna.  Encrinus  liliiformis. 


Fossils  of  the  Mtuehelkalk 


Brachiopoda,  Terebratula    vulgaris,    Plicigera  trigooella,    Rhynchonella 

deourtata. 
Lamellibranchia.  Myophoria  vulgaris,  Gervillia  social  is  Pecten  discites, 

Lima  striata,  Trigonodus  Sandbergeri. 
Oastropoda.    Natica  gregaria,  Pseudomelania  scalata,  Dentalium  torqua- 

tiuro. 
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Cephalc^oda.  Nautilus  bidoraatus,  Ceratites  nodoaua,  B«neokea  Baclii. 
JHxta.  Ueratodua  Kanpi,  Hvbodua  m^or,  AcroUus  GailUrdoti. 

Reptiiia  Placodus  ^gas,  Nothosaurua  niirabilis. 

Foaails  qf  the  KtTiper 
Ptamtt.  Equisetum   colunmare,    Plerophyllum  JiEf^ri,   Teeuiopter: 

Cm^acea.       Estheria  minuta. 

ifMusea.        Myoplioria  Goldfussi,  Anoplophora  donacina  (Gsnnan). 


a.  Bncriuiw  IIHiformiii.  <l.  Myuphorta  vnlgarl». 

b.  TerebratulA  vulgaris.  a.  Nautilus  biilnmatun. 
r.  Oervmia  Docislii.  /  CsntlUg  nudoaua. 

Pucai.  PalsoniscoB    auperstes,    Acrodus    minimus,    Diptevouotus 

cfplitia,  Hybodus  Keuperi,  SeD^aI]otus  Bergeri. 

Amphibia.       MastodoBBaurus  gigantaus. 

Hcplilia.  Hypcrodapedon  Goriioni,  Ttlerpoton  elginense,  Gordoiiia 
IVsquairi,  Elginia  mirabiJis. 

Mammalia.    Tritylodon  Fraaai  {German). 

FoatiU  o/the  English  Hhedk 
Planis.  Kaiadita. 

Brachiopoda.  Orbiculoidea  Townahendi. 
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Lapiellibranchia.  Avicuk  contorts,  Protocirdium  rhreticiim,  Pectan 
TslonienBis,  Aaoplopbore  arenicola,  Mjopbons  postera. 

Piseet.  Acrodus  acutus.  CcratoduB  parvus,  C,  altus,  Hybodua  minor. 

!NemacBnthus  nioDilifer,  Saurichthya  a^icalis. 

KepCilia.         Ichthyosaurus  and  Pleaiosaunis. 

Mammalia.     Microleates  antiquua. 


f.  MyophDTln  |ioflU:rt. 


Str&tiqrafhy  ( 


:»K  Gbkhan  Triab 


Triassic  rocka  occupy  large  meaa  in  Central  and  Southern 
Qermany,  in  Thuriugia,  Hesse,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Lorraine  ; 
they  are  also  found  in  the  Eifel  district,  in  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
and  Magdubui^,  and  Unally  in  the  island  of  Heligola:i(l.  From 
the  Rhine  dietrict  they  extend  nest  ward  to  Luxemburg,  and 
through  the  Vosges  Mountains  into  France.  They  are  everywhere 
divisible  into  the  three  series  of  Biioter,  Muschelkalk,  and  Keuper.- 

Bunter. — This  is  essentially  a  sandstone  eeries,  and  is  divided 
into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  stages. 
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The  lowest  beds  in  Northern  and  Central  Qermany  are  dark 
red  shaly  sandstones,  which  succeed  with  apparent  conformity  the 
clays  of  the  Upper  Zechstein,  but  in  Western  Qermany  they 
overstep  the  whole  of  the  Permian,  and  rest  on  the  crystalline 
schists  of  the  Odenwald  and  the  Black  Forest.  The  rest  of  the 
Lower  Buntor  consists  of  fine-grained  micaceous  sandstones  of 
various  colours,  often  speckled,  and  often  including  angular 
fragments  of  red  clay ;  there  are  also  some  layers  of  dolomitic 
sandstone  (Rogenstein),  Fossils  are  rare.  The  maximum  thickness 
is  500  feet 

The  main  mass  of  the  Bunter  Sandstone  (or  Middle  Bunter) 
consists  of  coarse  quartzose  sandstones,  which  generally  show 
current  bedding  and  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  1000  feet. 
No  fossils  except  tracks  of  Labyrinthodonts  have  been  found. 

The  Upper  Bunter  or  Both  consists  of  variegated  red  and  green 
marls  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt,  and  is  not  more  than 
300  feet  thick.  In  Thuringia  these  beds  contain  layers  of 
dolomitic  limestone  with  marine  fossils  {Myophoria  costata,  etc.). 
Westward  in  the  Eifel,  the  Vosges,  and  Lorraine  the  Roth  passes 
into  fine  argillaceous  sandstones  containing  plant  remains,  Voltziay 
Uquisetuniy  and  Anamopteris. 

MuBchelkalk. — This  is  a  limestone  series,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  bivalve  shells  (^'  muscheln  ")  in  many  of  its 
beds.  It  has  a  thickness  of  from  600  to  1000  feet,  and  is  divisible 
into  three  stagea 

The  lower  beds  consist  of  thin-bedded  limestones  (Wellenkalk) 
with  yellowish  porous  limestones  (Schaumkalk),  and  their  chief  fossils 
are  Myophoria  orbicularis,  Naiica  gregarta,  and  Dentalium  torquaiunu 

The  middle  part  consists  chiefly  of  dolomitic  limestone  and 
marl  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt     Fossils  are  rare. 

The  upper  beds  are  hard  limestones,  consisting  mainly  of 
Encrinite  stems,  overlain  by  thin-bedded  limestone  containing 
GeraJtites  nodosus  and  other  fossils. 

In  the  Yosges  country  some  of  the  Muschelkalk  limestones  are 
replaced  by  sandstones  and  marls,  and  the  whole  division  gradually 
-dwindles  till  it  finally  thins  out  and  disappears. 

Keuper. — In  the  German  classification  the  Rhaetic  is  included 
in  the  Keuper,  which  is  then  composed  of  three  stages  recognisable 
throughout  Germany,  namely  : — 

Feet. 

3.  Rhsetic  beds 50  to      80 

2.  Keuper  marls 500  to  1000 

1.  Kohleiikeuper 200  to    250 

The  Kohlenkeuper  consists  mainly  of  dark   gray  shales   and 

X 
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sandstones  with  thin  beds  of  earthy  coal.  Some  of  the  beds  contain 
marine  shells,  others  are  crowded  with  Estheria  minute^  and  at  the 
top  is  a  yellowish  dolomite  containing  Myopkoria  Goldfum  and 
other  fossils. 

The  central  beds,  forming  the  main  mass  of  the  Keuper,  are 
red  and  green  marls  with  beds  of  gypsum  in  the  lower  part,  and 
of  rock  salt  in  the  upper.  Fossils  are  rare  in  these  marls  except 
in  South  Germany,  where  some  intercalated  sandstones  yield  plants, 
fish,  and  the  reptiles  Aetosaurus  and  Belodon. 

The  Rhadtic  Beds  consist  of  pale  gray  sandstones  and  shales 
containing  Avicula  contorta  and  other  shells  (see  p.  304),  with  well- 
preserved  plant-remains  (ferns,  cycads,  and  Equisetum). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  lower  and  upper  stages  of  the 
Keuper  contain  marine  fossils,  though  they  are  dwarfed  and  have 
the  aspect  of  an  inland-eea  fauna. 

Stratiorafht  of  the  British  Trias 

Raiige  and  Relation  to  Rocks  below 

If  the  rocks  described  on  p.  290  are  truly  of  Permian  age, 
the  Trias  enters  England  at  Budleigh  Salterton  in  Devon,  and 
is  exposed  in  cliff  sections  as  far  east  as  Axmouth,  where  it 
passes  beneath  the  Lias.  Inland  it  passes  northward  through 
Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester  in  a  band  of  varying  width, 
which  sends  prolongations  westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

In  North  Somerset  the  upper  beds  of  the  Trias  encircle  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  occur  in  patches  over  the  area  of  the  Bristol 
coal-field.  In  the  Severn  valley  its  outcrop  is  narrowed  by  the 
overlap  of  the  Lias,  but  widens  again  near  Newent  and  Tewkes- 
bury, running  northward  up  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  spread- 
ing out  eastward  over  large  parts  of  Worcester,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Stafford,  and  South  Derby,  interrupted  only  by  island-like  patches 
of  the  older  rocks,  which  rise  up  from  beneath  it 

North  of  this  great  central  expansion  the  Triassic  area  is 
divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  fork  by  the  range  of  the 
Pennine  Hills,  which  were  in  existence  before  its  formation.  One 
tract  extends  through  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire,  forming  a  broad 
plain  between  the  magnesian  limestone  and  the  Lias  as  far  as 
York  ;  thence  it  narrows,  but  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  and 
across  that  of  the  Tees  to  the  coast  at  and  south  of  Hartlepool. 
The  other  tract  extends  from  Staffordshire  through  Shropshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Lancashire  to  the  shores  of  Morecambe  Bay,  along 
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the  western  side  of  Westmoreland,  and  bordering  the  Solway  Firth 
inland  as  far  as  Carlisle  and  Longtown.  An  outlying  tract  of 
Trias  occurs  in  North  Wales  (Vale  of  Clwyd). 

In  Scotland  there'  are  small  tracts  in  Dumfriesshire,  some 
scattered  patches  in  the  Western  Isles,  and  a  tract  on  the  south 
shore  of  Moray  Firth  (Elgin  and  Ross). 

In  Ireland,  Trias  is  found  only  in  Ulster  (Antrim,  etc.),  and 
does  not  occupy  any  large  area  at  the  surface,  though  it  probably 
extends  beneath  the  chalk  and  basalt  of  the  former  county. 

With  regard  to  the  eastward  subterranean  extension  of  the 
Trias  in  England,  we  know  that  it  thins  out  against  the  plateau  of 
Palseozoic  rocks  which  underlies  the  east  and  south-east  of  England. 
Thus  borings  near  Northampton  proved  the  Trias  (Eeuper  only) 
to  be  very  thin  there  (only  60  to  70  feet),  while  borings  in  the 
east  of  England,  at  Culford  near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  at  Ware, 
Turnford,  London,  and  Dover,  have  proved  its  absence.  At  Burford 
in  Oxfordshire  a  thickness  of  424  feet  of  Trias  was  found  with 
Coal-measures  beneath  it,  so  that  it  probably  extends  beneath  the 
greater  part  of  Oxfordshire,  and  in  all  probability  it  thins  out  on 
the  rising  surface  of  the  PalsBOzoic  rocks  about  the  longitude  of 
Thame  and  Reading. 

Recent  researches  have  tended  to  show  that  the  break  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Bunter  is  not  of  such  magnitude  as  was 
formerly  supposed  ;  still  there  is  a  decided  unconformity,  and  it 
is  probable  that  great  physical  changes  took  place  in  the  interval. 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  Trias  is  unconformable  to  all  older  forma- 
tions ;  it  extends  far  and  wide  beyond  the  edges  of  the  Permian 
beds,  and  runs  up  many  of  our  wider  valleys,  as  if  the  principal 
hill-ranges  of  England  were  then  already  in  existence,  as  indeed 
they  doubtless  were.  The  Coal-measures  and  older  Palaeozoic 
rocks  had  been  bent  into  troughs,  basins,  and  ridges,  and  had 
suffered  enormously  from  erosion  and  detrition  before  the  Triassic 
beds  were  deposited  upon  them,  so  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  these  beds  rest  upon  a  surface  of  erosion  which  had 
been  previously  formed  across  the  tilted  edges  of  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  extensive 
areas  of  Trias  in  England  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  them 
under  five  heads  or  districts :  (1)  The  south-western  district,  in- 
cluding Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Glamorgan ;  (2)  the 
Midland  district ;  (3)  the  north-eastern  or  Nottingham  and  York- 
shire ;  (4)  the  north-western,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire ;  (5)  the 
Carlisle  basin. 
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1.  South-JVestem  District 

The  beds  exposed  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon  between  Budleigh 
Salterton  and  the  great  landslip  near  Axmouth  are  divisible  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 

63 

about  1150 

.      „         76 

.      „        300 

.      „  80 


iRhaetio  beds     .... 
Red  and  green  marls  ^ 

Red  and  gray  sandstones  . 
Coarse  red  sandstones  with  pebbles 
Conglomerate  or  "pebble  beds" 


About  1660 


Bunter. — ^The  dark  red  marls  which  have  been  described  as 
Permian  may  possibly  be  of  Triassic  age,  but  if  not  the  pebble  beds 
form  the  base  of  the  Bunter  in  Devonshire.^  These  beds  are 
conspicuous  in  the  cliff  west  of  Budleigh  Salterton  (see  Fig.  98), 
and  consist  of  well-rounded  oval  pebbles  of  quartzite  and  hard 
grit  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  red  sand  ;  they  exhibit  current 
bedding  and  include  lenticular  layers  of  sand.  Some  of  the  pebbles 
contain  Devonian  fossils,  and  others  are  Silurian  and  Ordovician, 
resembling  the  Gr^s  Armoricain  and  the  Gres  du  May  of  Brittany 
and  the  Ordovician  rocks  of  Cornwall.  Dark,  compact,  tourmaline 
rocks  also  occur,  like  some  which  occur  in  the  metamorphosed 
zones  round  the  granite  masses  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

According  to  Professor  Bonney,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
pebbles  do  not  resemble  Devon  and  Cornwall  rocks,  M'hile  quartz- 
felspar  grits,  some  corresponding  exactly  with  the  Torridonian  of 
Scotland,  are  not  rare.  When  the  beds  are  traced  northward  the 
pebbles  become  smaller,  and  they  gradually  pass  into  a  sandy 
conglomerate  with  small  pebbles  of  grit  and  quartz. 

The  sandstones  above  are  coarse  current-bedded  red  sandstones, 
and  in  the  lower  100  feet  they  contain  pebbles  of  quartz  and 
quartzite,  with  subangular  fragments  of  granite,  felspathic  grit,  and 
lumps  of  hard  red  marl.  The  higher  beds  are  less  coarse  and 
more  massive,  and  from  these  bones  of  Hyperodapedon  have  been 
obtained.  These  beds  occupy  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Otter  to  Sidmouth. 

Keuper. — According  to  Professor  Hull  and  Bev.  A.  Irving 
the  base  of  the  Keuper  division  should  be  taken  at  a  bed  of  hard 
breccia  about  two  feet  thick,  which  can  be  seen  below  the  footbridge 
over  the  Sid  at  Sidmouth.  Above  this  are  pale  red  and  gray 
sandstones  with  seams  of  marl,  succeeded  by  alternating  bands  of 
sandstone  and  marl,  the  beds,  in  which  sandstones  predominate. 
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being  about  75  feet^  and  being  regarded  as  Lower  Keuper  sand- 
stone. 

The  succeeding  beds  are  red  marls  with  thin  sandstones  in  the 
lower  150  feet,  but  passing  up  into  massive  mark  with  a  con- 
choidal  fracture  containing  strings  of  gypsum  and  pseudomorphs 
of  rock  salt.  These  form  the  lower  part  of  the  cHfTs  as  far  as 
Branscombe  mouth,  but  near  Beer  Head  a  syncline  carries  them 
below  the  beach.  Higher  beds  occur  in  the  Axmouth  and 
Bindon  cliffs,  where  they  finally  pass  up  into  the  RhsQtic  beds,  the 
succession  of  the  highest  beds  seen  near  Culverhole  Point  being  as 
follows : — 

Feet* 

(Thin  whitish  limestones  (White  Lias)        .  .15 

Black  shales  with  a  bone  bed  at  base  .  .18 

Green  and  cream-coloured  marls  with  layers  of 
marly  limestone  and  of  black  clay  .        .     30 

Red  and  green  marls  ....        seen  for  20 


The  black  shales  yield  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils,  such  as 
Avicula  corUorta,  Frotocardium  rhceticumy  etc. 

A  boring  has  recently  been  made  at  Lyme  Regis  to  test  the  depth 
of  the  red  marls  at  that  place,  and  in  the  vain  hope  that  coal  might 
be  found  below ;  after  passing  through  85  feet  of  Lias  and  67  feet 
of  Rhsetic  beds,  red  and  green  marls  were  traversed  to  a  depth  of 
1300  feet,  when  the  boring  was  abandoned. 

When  the  Bunter  Beds  are  followed  inland  they  become  thinner, 
and  in  Somerset  they  thin  out  and  are  overlapped  by  the  Eeuper 
division,  so  that  in  North  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Glamorgan 
only  the  upper  division  of  the  Trias  is  found. 

Around  the  Mendip  Hills  and  in  the  Bristol  district,  wherever 
the  old  Palaeozoic  surface  is  exposed,  the  basement  beds  of  the 
Keuper  are  conglomerates  of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  consist  mainly 
of  pebbles  of  Carboniferous  limestone,  the  majority  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  but  ranging  up  to  boulders  of  two  or  three  feet  diameter  ; 
these  are  held  together  by  a  calcareous  cement  or  matrix,  generally 
dolomitic,  so  that  the  beds  are  known  as  the  Dolomitic  Conglomer- 
ate. Calcareous  sandstones  are  sometimes  associated  with  it,  and 
it  passes  beneath  the  red  (Keuper)  marls  which  form  the  Triassic 
tracts,  here  shown  on  a  geological  map. 

The  conglomerates  are  not,  however,  as  a  whole  older  than  the 
marls,  for  they  occur  at  all  horizons  along  the  margin  of  that 
deposit,  and  dovetail  into  it  (see  Fig.  68,  p.  214).  They  are  in 
fact  the  ancient  beaches  formed  during  the  gradual  submergence  of 
the  area  in  Upper  Triassic  times. 

The  RhSBtio  Beds  are  exposed  near  Watchet  in  West  Somerset, 
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at  Penarth  in  Glamorgan,  at  Uphill  near  Weston-euper-mare,  at 
Austcliff  and  Westbury  on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  They  vary 
in  thickness  from  30  to  70  feet,  but  the  three  subdivisions  of  (1) 
gray  marls  and  shales,  (2)  black  shales,  (3)  white  limestones  and 
marls,  are  generally  present  The  following  table  shows  the 
relative  thicknesses  in  feet  at  the  localities  mentioned  : — 

Watchet.  Penarth.  Weston.  AnstcIifT.  Westbury. 

White  Lias                 10            18  12            10             10 

Black  shales               22            22  25            12             26 

Gray  marls                 32            28  30            ?3             18 

The  gray  marls  seldom  yield  fossils,  and  are  really  passage  beds 
from  the  red  Eeuper  into  the  Rhsetic  Beds.  The  black  shales 
generally  contain  one  or  two  sandy  layers  near  the  base,  which  are 
crowded  with  the  teeth,  scales,  bones,  and  coprolites  of  fish  and 
reptiles,  and  hence  are  known  as  "  bone  beds."  The  shales  contain 
Avictda  contorta,  Pecten  valoniensiSf  and  other  fossils.  The  upper 
member  consists  of  marly  limestones,  white  or  cream-coloured,  the 
topmost  bed  being  a  hard,  compact,  and  smooth-grained  limestone 
known  as  the  '*  sun-bed." 

At  certain  places  on  the  Mendip  Hills  sandy  deposits  and 
conglomerates  occur,  marking  the  shore  line  of  the  Rhsetic  Sea ; 
and  some  fissures  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  at  Holwell,  near 
Frome,  have  yielded  an  immense  number  of  Rhietic  fossils  (teeth 
and  bones  of  fish,  iipptiles,  and  Microlestes), 

2.  Midland  District 

This  district  will  be  regarded  as  including  the  counties  of 
Worcester,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Salop,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Derbyshire.  The  following  is  the  general  succession  and 
average  thickness  of  the  beds  which  constitute  the  Trias  in  North 
Worcestershire  between  Droitwich  and  Kidderminster :  *  — 

Feet. 

''Rhajtic  Beds 40  to  50 

Red  and  variegated  marls  with  rock   salt  and 

gypsum             1000 

Red  micaceous  sandstones  with  red  breccia  and 

conglomerate  at  the  base 300 

«  I  Upper  mottled  sandstone 200 

Q  <  Pebbly  sandstone  and  conglomerate  300 

pq  (Lower  mottled  sandstone 200 

About  2000 
Bunter   Divieion. — The   upper  beds  of  the  Bunter  emerge 
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from  beneath  the  overlap  of  the  Keuper  near  Great  Malvern,  but 

the  lowest  beds  only  make  their  appearance 
to  the  north  of  Bewdlej  and  Kidderminster. 
The  Lower  Sandstones  are  generally  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  but  sometimes  bright 
red  or  yellow  or  mottled  with  these  colours. 
They  are  devoid  of  pebbles  and  always 
exhibit  much  current  bedding.  They  attain 
their  greatest  thickness  (660  feet)  at  Bridge- 
north  in  Salop. 

The  Pebble  Beds  which    form  the   central 
group  of  the  Bunter  are  most  fully  developed 
J  in   East   Shropshire   and  South   Staffordshire. 

^  They  pass  northward  beyond   the  outcrop  of 

£  the  Lower  Sandstones,  resting  unconformably  on 

£  ^  the  Permian,  and  finally  on  the  Coal-measures 
g  I  of  Cannock  Chase  (see  Fig.  98).  In  this  central 
'^      a        area  they  form  a  mass  of  conglomerate  which 

X  2^T  ^®  ^'^"^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  thick,  and  consists 
of  well  rounded  pebbles,  the  majority  of 
these  being  brown  and  chocolate  -  coloured 
quartzites,  with  which,  however,  are  pebbles 
of  Carboniferous   limestone  and  sandstone,  of 

u^^eo  purple  grit,  and  of  some  volcanic  rocks.  At 
the  surface  the  sandy  matrix  is  generally  soft, 
but  when  traversed  in  deep  borings  it  is  very 
hard  and  highly  calcareous.  Near  Bridge- 
north  it  has  a  breccia  of  angular  fragments 
f.  at  its  base,  about  60  feet  thick,  but  this  does 
^  not  seem  to  extend  far. 

'**j^  The   Upper   Mottled    Sandstone    resembles 

the  Lower  Sandstone,  but  is  generally  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  is  more  often  variegated 
with  yellow  and  white.  It  underlies  the 
towns  of  Stourport,  Stourbridge,  and  Birming- 
ham, but  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  it. 

All    the  divisions  of  the  Bunter  thin  out 
1//^        1|        as  they  are  traced  from  west  to  east,  or  from 

north-west  to  south-east — a  fact  which  mav 
be  taken  as  proof  that  the  pre-Triassic  floor 
sloped  upwards  toward  the  east  and  south- 
east. The  following  table  indicates  this  easterly 
overlap  and  diminution  of  thickness  : — 
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Shropshire. 

500 
400 
650 

West  Side  of 
South  Stafford- 
shire Coal-tleld. 

East  Side  of    '       tc^^k 
South  Stafford-      w-^i?M, 
shire  Coal-tleld.      ^"wick. 

Upper  Sandstone    . 
Pebble  Bods  . 
Lower  Sandstone   . 

300                 100             Absent 

300                  200          '     Absent 

0  to  100               Absent      ,     Absent 

.1650 

700 

300          1        nil 

Keuper  Division. — The  Lower  Keuper  sandstones,  where 
fullj  developed,  are  divisible  into  three  stages,  the  lowest  consist- 
ing of  coarse  sandstones  with  calcareous  breccias  and  cornstones, 
the  middle  part  of  fine-grained  sandstones  capable  of  use  as 
building-stone,  while  the  upper  beds  are  laminated  sandstones, 
locally  called  "  waterstones,"  from  their  yielding  good  water  in 
weUs  and  borings.  These  sandstones  have  yielded  bones  and  teeth 
of  Labyrinthodon,  Gladyodon,  and  Hyperodapedoriy  and  the  fish  Dip- 
teronotus  cyphtLs. 

Professor  Lapworth  remarks*®  that  in  Shropshire  and  West 
Staffordshire  the  general  relation  of  Keuper  to  Bunter  is  that  of 
conformity,  though  the  surface  of  the  Bunter  is  eroded,  while  east 
of  the  "  Black  Country ''  the  basement  breccias  are  often  wanting, 
and  sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  real  unconformity  between  the 
two  divisions ;  finsilly,  round  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field  the 
Keuper  sandstones  are  much  thinner  and  rest  directly  on  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks. 

The  Keuper  Marls  occupy  large  areas  in  Worcester,  Warwick, 
and  Leicester.  They  form  the  thickest  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important  member  of  the  Triassic  system,  but  lithologically  it 
is  uninteresting,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  red  marls  and  shales 
without  fossils.  The  higher  beds,  however,  include  a  band  of  gray 
sandstone  (20  to  30  feet  thick),  known  as  the  Shrewley  sandstone, 
which  has  yielded  remains  of  fish  {PcUceoiiiscus  guperstes)  with  Estheria 
minttta  and  some  casts  of  bivalve  MoUusca. 

The  red  marls  everywhere  contain  seams  and  nodular  bands  of 
gypsum,  and  in  Worcestershire,  between  Droitwich  and  Stoke,  they 
include  a  thick  and  valuable  bed  of  rock  salt.  These  marls 
are  thickest  in  the  west,  being  probably  from  1600  to  1800  feet 
thick  in  Shropshire,  700  to  800  feet  in  Staffordshire,  and  about 
600  in  Warwick  and  Leicester,  where  they  overlap  the  underlying 
sandstones  and  are  banked  against  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of 
Chamwood  Forest,  partially  filling  the  valleys  between  the  hills. 

The  Rh£Btio  Beds  form  a  narrow  but  continuous  band 
between  the  red  Keuper  Marls  and  the  dark  clays  of  the  Lias,  but 
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they  are  rarely  exposed  in  Worcester  or  Stafford.  In  Warwick- 
shire there  are  exposures  of  the  White  Lias  at  Enowle  (near 
Solihull)  and  at  Harbury,  Rugby,  Southam,  aud  Eatington,  and  a 
good  section  has  been  described  at  Wigston,  near  Leicester,  where 
the  following  succession  was  seen  : — 

Feet. 
3.  Blue  shales  with  two  thin  beds  of  limestoDe  and  sandstone  .       22 

2.  Black  shales  containing  Schizodus  cloacinus,  Frotocardium  rhceti- 

cunif  Avieiila  contortaf  and  fish  teeth        .    '    .         .        .        .18 
1.  Light  gray  marls  passing  down  into  red  marls  .15 

3.  NorthrEadem  District 

In  Leicestershire  the  Bunter  is  only  represented  by  pebble  beds 
of  irregular  extent  and  thickness,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  200 
feet.  Near  Nottingham,  however,  the  lower  sandstone  sets  in  again, 
and  thence  the  Bunter  thickens  northward,  forming  a  continuous 
strip  between  the  Permian  and  the  Keuper.  The  upper  mottled 
sandstone  is,  however,  absent  throughout  this  eastern  area.  Near 
Nottingham  the  succession  is  as  follows  (see  Figs.  101,  102) : — 

Feet. 

^Rheetio  shales  and  limestones 30  to  46 

Red  marls  with  mach  gypsum,  and  beds  of  sandstone 

Keuper-      near  the  base 600 

Waterstones  with  pebbly  or  conglomeratic  base         .  80 

^White  sand  and  pebble  beds up  to  100 


Bunter 


{ 


Coarse  and  pebbly  sandstones 200 

Lower  mottled  sandstone 25  to  100 


About  1000 


Bunter. — The  Lower  Sandstone  is  of  a  bright  red  or  orange 
colour ;  it  is  traceable  into  Yorkshire  as  far  as  a  cutting  on  the 
railway  east  of  Knaresborough,  beyond  which  it  is  either  absent 
or  is  indistinguishable  from  the  sandstones  which  there  overlie  it 

The  Bunter  Pebble  Beds  form  the  rock  on  which  Nottingham 
Castle  stands,  where  they  consist  of  a  coarse  yellowish  sandstone 
full  of  quartzite  pebbles.  They  range  northward  through 
Sherwood  Forest,  by  Worksop,  Tickhill,  and  Doncaster,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  extend  far  beyond  the  last  place.  The 
sandstone  passes  sometimes  into  loose  red  and  yellow  pebbly 
sands,  and  sometimes  into  a  hard  conglomerate.  The  pebbles  are 
everywhere  the  same,  principally  quartzite  and  quartz,  with  a  few 
fragments  of  soft  sandstone  and  black  chert. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire  the  following  ascending 
sequence  is  found  ;  (1)  Red  marls  with  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  200 
to  460  feet ;  (2)  red  and  white  sandstones  with  bands  of  red  marl 
in  the  lower  part,  800  to  900  feet.     How  much  of  this  series 
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should  be  assigned  to  the  Bunter  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  reds  marls  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sandstones  are 
referable  to  the  Bunter. 

Keuper. — ^The  basement  bed  of  the  Keuper  division  near 
Nottingham  is  an  irregular  deposit  of  white  sand,  which  rests  on 
an  eroded  surface  of  the  Bunter  pebble  beds,  and  varies  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  feet  in  thickness.  Mr.  J.  Shipman  has  described 
certain  pebbly  sandstones  more  than  100  feet  thick,  which  he 
regards  as  representing  this  deposit^ 

The  Waterstones  which  succeed  generally  have  a  pebbly  or 
conglomeratic  bed  at  the  base,  and  this  rests  sometimes  on  the 
white  sand  deposit,  and  sometimes  directly  on  the  Bunter,  but 
always  on  an  eroded  surface,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  unconformable 
to  the  beds  below.  The  pebbles  are  chiefly  quartz  and  quartzite, 
but  Mr.  Shipman  has  detected  fragments  of  trap,  slate,  chert,  and 
magnesian  limestone.  The  waterstones  themselves  consist  of  soft 
brown  sandstones  interstratifled  with  red  marls,  which  cause 
plentiful  springs  by  throwing  out  the  water  collected  in  the  sand- 
stones.    Ripple-marks  and  sun-cracks  are  frequent  in  these  beds. 

There  is  no  marked  line  of  division  between  the  Waterstones 
and  the  Keuper  Marls ;  the  marl  bands  become  thicker,  but  still 
contain  beds  of  sandstone  in  the  lower  150  feet,  though  these 
sandstones  are  harder  and  generally  white  or  bluish  gray.  Gypsum 
occurs  in  the  marls,  and  the  higher  beds  are  chiefly  marl  with 
sheets  and  nodules  of  gypsum. 

In  Yorkshire  the  Keuper  appears  to  become  thinner,  and  not  to 
exceed  700  feet  in  thickness  ;  it  is  still  capable  of  division  into  an 
upper  red  marl  group,  about  400  feet  thick,  and  a  lower  series  of 
red  and  white  sandstones  from  200  to  300  feet  thick,  but,  as  above 
mentioned,  its  lower  limit  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

Rh^tic  Beds. — These  present  their  usual  facies,  and  persist 
as  a  narrow  band  below  the  Lias  through  the  counties  of  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  and  York.  The  gray  marls  are  from  12  to  15  feet,  the 
zone  of  Avicula  contorta  is  from  10  to  18  feet  thick,  and  the 
white  Lias  from  10  to  20  feet.  Good  sections  occur  near  Leicester.^ 
In  Yorkshire  there  are  some  inland  exposures,  but  the  beds  are  not 
seen  on  the  coast  section. 

4.   Cheshire  and  Lancasliire 

The  Trias  of  these  counties  is  a  continuation  of  the  Shropshire 
series,  but  attains  a  greater  development,  the  average  thickness  of 
the  several  stages  being  as  follows  :  ^ — 
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Keuper, 
2400  feet 

Banter, 
2000  feet 


Rhsetic  beds    .        .        . 
Marls  and  upper  sandstone 
Lower  sandstones  (waterstones) 
Upper  mottled  sandstone 
Pebble  beds      .... 
Lower  mottled  sandstone 


Feet. 

30  to  40 

2000 

400 

600 

1000 

400 

4440 


Bunter. — Near  Chester  the  lowest  beds  are  seen  to  rest  on  the 
purple  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Millstone  Grit,  the  basement 
being  a  dark  purple  breccia  (10  feet  thick),  passing  up  into  coarse 
sandstones,  soft,  and  coloured  red,  yellow,  and  white.  This  division 
ranges  northward  to  the  Mersey,  and  then  eastward  along  the 
south  border  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  but  thins  in  that  direction 
and  does  not  occur  at  Manchester  or  Stockport 

Tlie  Pebble  Beds  are  well  seen  at  Holt,  on  the  river  Dee,  where 
their  base  is  a  breccia,  succeeded  by  soft  red-streaked  sandstone 
overlain  by  pebbly  sandstone,  the  whole  series  resembling  that  at 
Bridgenorth.  Near  Liverpool  and  St.  Helens  they  attain  a  great 
thickness,  consisting  of  two  parts — (1)  hard  red-brown  pebbly  sand- 
stones, about  600  feet  thick,  and  (2)  hard  reddish  sandstones 
without  pebbles,  about  400  feet.  Eastward,  by  Wigan,  Manchester, 
and  Stockport,  they  overlap  the  lower  mottled  sandstones,  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  Dyassic  and  Carboniferous  rocks. 

The  Upper  Mottled  Sandstone  ranges  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Peckforton  Hills,  through  Delamere  Forest,  to  Runcorn  and 
Warrington,  and  thence  through  West  Lancashire  by  Liverpool 
and  Ormskirk.  Its  only  peculiarity  is  that  while  the  lower  part 
is  of  the  usual  red  colour  streaked  with  white,  the  upper  part  is  of 
bright  yellow. 

These  Bunter  Sandstones  extend  northward  by  Ormskirk, 
Preston,  and  Garstang,  whence  they  pass  beneath  Morecanibe  Bay. 
They  emerge  again  in  the  promontory  of  Fumess,  and  extend 
northwards  to  St  Bees  in  Cumberland  (see  map.  Fig.  32). 

Keuper  Division. — The  basement  bed  of  this  division  is 
always  pebbly,  and  sometimes  (as  at  Peckforton)  becomes  a  hard 
calcareous  conglomerate.  This  is  succeeded  by  hard  red,  yellow, 
and  white  sandstones  (200  feet  thick,  and  quarried  for  building 
stone),  above  which  are  the  Waterstones — brown  micaceous  flag- 
stones, with  red  and  gray  shales  at  their  base  (200  feet  in  Delamere 
Forest  and  at  Liverpool). 

The  Peckforton  Hills  rise  to  heights  of  800  and  900  feet,  and  a 
aeries  of  strike-faults  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  succession  of 
nearly  parallel  escarpments,  the  western  slopes  of  which  consist  of  the 
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soft  Banter  sandstone,  while  the  rock  forming  their  summits  is  the 
hard  basement  conglomerate  of  the  Keuper. 

The  upper  red  and  gray  marls  contain,  as  elsewhere,  layers  of 
gypsum  and  beds  of  rock  salt  from  70  to  100  feet  thick.  These 
are  worked  by  shafts  and  pits  at  Northwich,  but  elsewhere  it  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  brine  from  borings,  the  water  percolating 
through  the  beds,  dissolving  the  salt  and  being  pumped  up  the 
bore-hole.  The  thickness  of  these  saliferous  marls  in  Cheshire  is 
very  great,  and  may  be  even  more  than  2000  feet  (see  Fig.  85). 
They  pass  northward  through  Lancashire  to  Fleetwood  or  Morecambe 
Bay,  and  a  small  tract  of  red  marl  occurs  in  Furness  on  the  other 
side  of  this  bay. 

RhaBtio  Beds. — The  only  part  of  this  area  where  these  beds 
have  been  found  is  round  the  outlier  of  Lias,  which  occurs  between 
Wem  and  Audlem,  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire. 
Mr.  G.  Maw  described  ^  sections  near  Audlem  which  showed  the 
following  beds  : — 

Feet 
8.  Dun-coloured  sandy  shales  with  thin  layers  of  limestone  at  the 

top,  PtUlustra  arenicolay  Pleuromya  anconoides  ...       9 
2.  BlacK  flaky  shales  abounding  in  Avicula  corUoria  .  .23 

1.  Light  bufl'-coloured  marl  without  fossils         ....       6 

5.   The  Carlisle  Basin 

Triassic  rocks  underlie  a  considerable  area  in  the  north  of 
Cumberland,  from  the  coast  near  Maryport  eastward  to  Carlisle 
and  Longtown,  and  tkence  they  extend  southward  down  the  valley 
of  the  Eden  (see  map,  Fig.  32).  From  Longtown  they  extend  west- 
ward along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth  to  and  beyond 
Annan.  This  Solway  and  Carlisle  area  forms  part  of  an  oval 
basin,  the  highest  beds  lying  in  the  central  part,  and  the  lowest 
forming  an  outer  encircling  zone.  The  western  part  of  the  basin 
has  been  invaded  by  the  sea,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  red 
sandstone  of  St.  Bees  originally  stretched  northwards  to  Maryport, 
and  there  may  still  be  an  actual  submarine  connection  of  one  tract 
with  the  other. 

The  Trias  of  Cumberland  is  divisible  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

y-  /Red  marls  with  gypsum 950 

^®"P®^\Kirklinton  sandstone 500 

St.  Bees  sandstone  1000  to  1500 

Bed  gypsiferous  marls       .  .       up  to  300 


Bunter-! ' 


Maximmn  3200 
Bunter. — ^The  lower  red  marls,  according  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Qoodchild,^ 
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lie  unconformably  on  the  Permian  beds  (see  p.  285).  They  vary 
in  thickness  from  100  to  300  feet,  contain  much  gypsum,  and  pass 
up  by  intercalation  of  sandstone  beds  into  the  sandstone  above. 

The  St.  Bees  Sandstone  represents  the  Pebble  Beds  and  the  Upper 
Sandstone  of  Lancashire.  It  occupies  the  coast  between  Maryport 
and  Allonby,  and  thence  extends  eastward  by  Wigton  to  the  valley 
of  the  Eden,  but,  curving  northward  by  Brampton,  passes  beyond 
the  lower  marls  and  the  Penrith  Sandstone  till  it  rests  directly  on 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Scottish  border.  Its  lower  part  is 
a  variegated  sandstone,  but  the  greater  part  is  of  dull,  uniform, 
brick-red  colour.  It  contains  some  bands  of  pebbly  sandstone,  but 
the  only  relics  of  contemporary  life  are  reptilian  footprints. 

Keuper. — The  Kirklinton  Sandstone  is  only  seen  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  basin,  its  outcrop  elsewhere  being  concealed  by  the 
Drift  deposits.  It  consists  of  soft  sandstones,  which  are  in  some 
parts  red,  in  others  white,  or  sometimes  mottled  red  and  white,  and 
they  are  probably  the  equivalents  of  the  Cheshire  "  water-stones." 

The  Keuper  Marls  are  also  for  the  most  part  buried  beneath 
Drift,  but  near  Carlisle  the  sandstones  are  covered  by  red  and  gray 
marls,  which  are  exposed  in  several  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eden.  West  of  Carlisle  there  is  believed  to  be  a  fault  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  for  borings  have  shown  that  a  great  thickness  of 
red  shaly  marls  with  gypsum  and  rock  salt  is  brought  into  the 
western  and  deeper  part  of  the  basin  ;  thus  a  boring  at  Abbey 
Town  proved  over  700  feet  of  red  marl  with  red  (?  Kirklinton) 
sandstone  below. 

Whether  Rhsetic  Beds  exist  in  this  district  is  not  yet  known  for 
certain,  but  as  there  is  an  outlier  of  Lias  in  the  centre  of  the  basin 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  usual  band  of  Khaetic  intervenes, 
especially  as  they  occur  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 


6.  S(mthem  Scotland 

Several  tracts  of  red  sandstone  occur  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  undoubtedly  belong  to  some  part  of  the  "  New  Red  Sandstone,'' 
but  owing  to  the  paucity  of  organic  remains  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  determine  their  precise  age.  In  early  days  they  were 
referred  to  the  Trias,  but  afterwards  and  until  quite  lately  they 
were  generally  regarded  as  Permian  ;  recent  opinion,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  considering  them  all  to  be  of  Triassic  age. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  seven  such  tracts  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland — namely,  two  in  Annandale  and  two  in  Nithsdale 
(Dumfriesshire),  one  in  Ayrshire,  one  on  Loch  Ryan  in  Wigtown- 
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shire,  and  one  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.     The  beds  lie  unconformably 
on  all  older  rocks,  including  the  Carboniferous. 

Dumfries. — In  this  district  the  three  largest  tracts  are  (1)  one 
extending  from  the  Solway  Firth  by  the  mouth  of  the  Nith  to  and 
beyond  the  town  of  Dumfries,  (2)  round  Lochmaben  in  Annandale, 
and  (3)  round  Thornhill  in  Nithsdale.  Professor  Harkness  was 
of  opinion  ^^  that  the  general  succession  of  the  beds  near  Dumfries 
and  Lochmaben  was  as  follows  : — 

Feet, 
4.  Thin -bedded  sandstones  with  beds  of  clay  .        .        300 

3.  Hard  massive  breccias  and  conglomerate   .  .         300 

2.  Soft  red  current-bedded  sandstones  \  enn 

1.  Coarse  sandstones  and  breccias  /         '        '        ' 

The  breccias  consist  of  angular  blocks  and  fragments  of  various 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  with  some  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks, 
embedded  in  red  sand.  The  lower  sandstones  are  brick-red  in 
colour,  frequently  flaggy  and  divided  by  thin  seams  of  dark-red 
clay,  and  their  surfaces  often  bear  the  footprints  of  Labyrinthodont 
and    other   reptiles.       Such    footprints    were   first   described    by 


C  tt  3  /  «  C 

Flj?.  108. — ^SECTIOK  ACROSS  THE  TBIAS8IC  BABIN   IN   AYRSHIRE. 

/.  A  dyke  of  basalt.  c  BeiU  of  volcanic  tuff. 

e,  e.  Volcanic  necka.  b.  Lav^a-flows. 

d.  Red  Mandstones.  a.  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Professor  Buckland  from  specimens  found  in  the  quarries  on 
Corncockle  Moor,  near  Lochmaben,  but  they  are  equally  common 
near  Dumfries ;  they  also  occur  in  the  upper  sandstones,  the  beds 
of  which  are  separated  by  rather  thicker  layers  of  clay. 

It  is  possible  that  only  the  upper  breccias  and  sandstones  are 
of  Triassic  age,  the  lower  beds  being  Permian  and  comparable  to 
the  Penrith  sandstone. 

In  the  Thornhill  basin,  farther  north,  there  are  no  breccias,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  tract  consists  of  brick-red  sandstone,  but  in 
the  northern  part  lava-flows  and  volcanic  detritus  are  interstratified 
with  the  lowermost  sandstones  (see  p.  323).  The  higher  sandstones 
contain  beds  of  shale  and  clay,  and  seem  comparable  to  the  higher 
beds  near  Dumfries. 

Ayr. — In  the  centre  of  the  Ayrshire  coal-field  near  Mauchline 
lies  a  pear-shaped  area,  occupied  by  rocks  similar  to  those  of 
Thornhill  (see  Fig.  103),  and  associated  with  the  volcanic  breccias 
of  this  district  are  some  beds  of  a  purple  sandy  limestone,  but  no 
fossils  have  been  found  in  them. 
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Arran. — Red  rocks  of  Triaseic  age  occupy  a  considerable  area 
in  the  southern  part  of  Arran,  and  consist  of  conglomerates  and 
sandstones  overlain  by  red  shales  and  marls.  Moreover,  recent 
exploration  of  the  agglomerates  which  fill  up'  the  vent  of  a  huge 
Tertiary  volcano  in  this  part  of  the  island  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  large  masses  of  rock  which  show  a  sequence  from  red  marl 
through  Rhsetic  shales  into  Lower  Lias,  thus  proving  the  red 
marls  to  be  of  Keuper  age,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Rhaetic 
and  Liastic  beds,  though  all  other  traces  of  these  beds  have  been 
destroyed  by  erosive  and  detritive  agencies  during  Tertiary  times. ^^ 

7.  Northern  Scotla7id 

Beds  which  are  unquestionably  of  Triassic  age  occur  both  on 
the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland. 

Western  Ck>€LSt. — Small  patches  of  Trias  occur  at  the  base 
of  the  Neozoic  rocks  in  Morvern  and  Ardnamurchan  (Argyleshire), 
in  the  isles  of  Skye  and  Raasay,  and  on  the  coast  of  Gruinard  Bay 
in  Ross-shire.  ^ 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Professor  Judd^s  descrip- 
tion.^^ The  materials  forming  the  breccias,  conglomerates,  and 
•coarser  sandstones  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  older 
rocks  on  which  these  strata  repose,  usually  either  the  Torridon 
sandstone  or  some  member  of  the  Highland  gneissic  series.  A 
Bpecial  feature  in  the  Triassic  rocks  of  this  region  is  the  abundance 
of  calcareous  matter  which  enters  into  their  composition ;  frag- 
ments of  compact  limestone  (?  Durness  limestone)  abound  in  the 
coarser  beds ;  the  sandstones  often  pass  into  calcareous  grits,  and 
bands  of  comstone  are  not  unfrequent,  while  all  the  beds  are 
frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  calcspar.  As  a  rule  breccias  and 
conglomerates  prevail  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  sandstones, 
marls,  and  limestones  in  the  upper  part,  but  the  succession  of  bed^ 
is  very  irregular  and  inconstant  At  Gruinard  Bay  the  total  thick- 
ness exceeds  1000  feet ;  at  Raasay  it  is  probably  less  than  500  feet, 
though  the  general  succession  is  the  same ;  at  Lussay,  in  Skye,  it 
is  reduced  to  a  few  feet,  and  southward,  in  parts  of  Mull  and 
Morvern,  it  varies  from  50  to  500  or  600  feet. 

The  following  is  the  succession  at  Gruinard  Bay  : — 

Feet. 

Soft  reddish  argillaceous  and  sandy  beds  with  bands  of  hard  white 
and  greenish  sandstone 200 

Red  and  variegated  marls  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone  and  concre- 
tionary limestone 200 

Red  argillaceous  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  alternating  in  the 
lower  part  with  masses  of  coarse  breccia-conglomerate  .        .  500 

Y 
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In  Morvem  the  concretionary  cherty  limestones  which  occur 
in  the  marly  division  are  somewhat  thicker,  and  resemble  the 
limestones  of  Elgin  mentioned  below.  No  fossils  haye  been 
found  except  some  casts  of  bivalves  (?  Oyrena)  in  sandstone  at 
Ardtomish.  No  Rhsetic  beds  have  yet  been  identified  on  the 
western  coast,  but  it  is  only  in  Baasay  that  the  junction  of  Trias 
and  Lias  has  been  found,  and  the  section  there  is  obscure  at  this 
point. 

Eastern  Ck>a49t. — Small  tracts  of  Trias  occur  on  the  coast  of 
Moray  north  of  Elgin,  and  near  Dunrobin  Castle  in  Sutherland. 
The  former  is  important  because  it  has  yielded  the  bones  and 
skulls  of  many  remarkable  reptiles  (see  p.  202). 

The  reptiles  belong  to  the  genera  StagonolepiSy  Hyperodapedorif 
Tderpeton,  ErpetosuchuSy  OmithostLchuSy  Elginia,  and  the  Dicynodonts 
Gordonia  and  Geikia  which  were  described  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  in 
1893.^^     Teeth  of  the  fish  Ceratodus  also  occur. 

The  reptiliferous  sandstone  rests  unconformably  upon  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstones  of  Moray,  and  the  beds  are  repeated 
by  a  fault,  so  that  they  form  two  parallel  ridges  ranging  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  for  a  distance  of  about  nine  milea  The  more 
northerly  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  from  Branderburgh  'to 
Burghead,  and  the  southern  or  inland  ridge  passes  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Elgin.  Tliese  two  ridges  are  separated  by  a  tract  of  low 
ground  about  three  miles  wide  and  covered  by  Drift  deposits. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstones  containing  Holoptychius  and  other  fish- 
remains  crop  out  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  ridges,  and  the  reptili- 
ferous sandstones  are  quarried  on  the  northern  slopes.  At  the 
base  of  the  latter  is  a  pebble  bed  or  conglomerate  about  four  feet 
thick,  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles  of  white  and  purple  quartz. 
This  passes  up  into  coarse  yellow  and  white  sandstones,  and  it  is 
from  these  sandstones  that  the  reptilian  bones  have  been  obtained. 
They  appear  to  be  from  200  to  250  feet  thick,  and  they  pass 
beneath  a  peculiar  cherty  limestone  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  cherty  rock  of  Stotfield " ;  this  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture 
of  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter,  and  is  said  to  be  about  30  feet 
thick,  but  has  yielded  no  fossils.^* 

On  the  coast  of  Sutherlahd,  below  Dunrobin  Castle,  a  similar 
set  of  rocks  is  found,  some  40  or  60  feet  of  yellowish  sandstone 
dipping  to  the  north-east  and  passing  below  a  cherty  rock  exactly 
like  that  of  Stotfield ;  this  is  succeeded  by  coarse  sandstones 
with  beds  of  conglomerate  which  contain  many  fragments  of 
the  cherty  rock,  but  in  spite  of  this  evidence  of  erosion  Professor 
Judd  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  Rhsotic 
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8.  Ireland, 


Triassic  rocks  are  only  found  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Ireland,  and  lie  in  an  oval-shaped  basin  excavated  out  of  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  but  only  small  tracts  are  exposed,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  area  being  concealed  by  newer  rocks. 

A  small  outlying  tract  of  Trias  occurs  near  Kingscourt,  County 
Cavan,  about  30  miles  south  of  the  main  outcrop  in  Tyrone  ;  this 
is  specially  interesting,  as  proving  that  the  Trias  had  formerly  a 
southern  extension  in  this  direction. 

On  the  borders  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh  there  are  bright  red 
sandstones  belonging,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  Bunter,  but  no  good 
sections  are  known.  They  pass  eastward  beneath  the  Tertiary 
basalt  of  Portadown. 

The  largest  area  of  Trias  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Lagan, 
and  extends  from  Lurgan  to  Belfast,  and  thence  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough  as  far  as  Black  Head.  The  beds  are  also 
seen  at  intervals  along  the  coast  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Red 
Bay  near  Cushendall.  They  are  thickest  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  area  near  Belfast.  Bock  salt  is  found  at  Carrickfergus,  where 
the  general  succession  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

Red  marls  with  gypsum 700 

Rock  salt  and  blue  clays  .  150 

Brownish  sandstones       .  perhaps    20 

'Soft  red  and  yellow  sandstones  with  gray 

and  buff  shales 800 


Eeuper 
Bunter 


The  sandstones  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  St  Bees  in 
Cumberland,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  should  all  be 
classed  as  Bunter,  the  upper  part  being  possibly  of  Keuper  age. 

Rh^dtio  Beds. — Where  the  Trias  is  covered  by  the  Lias  the 
intermediate  zone  of  Avicula  contorta  ia  always  found,  and  good 
sections  are  to  be  seen  in  Collin  Glen  near  Belfast,  Woodburn  Glen 
near  Carrickfergus,  and  Waterloo  near  Larne.  Their  maximum 
thickness  is  about  100  feet.  At  the  base  are  gray  clays  surmounted 
by  shales  and  sandstones  with  fish  remains ;  the  middle  part 
consists  of  black  shales  with  the  usual  fossils,  and  the  upper  beds 
are  gray  and  brown  shales  with  thin  oolitic  limestones. 

Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Rocks 

No  volcanic  rocks  of  undoubted  Triassic  age  are  known  to 
occur  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  such  rocks  occur 
beneath  the  Triassic  sediments  of  the  Thomhill   and   Ayrshire 
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basins.     These  have  been  mentioned  on  p.  320,  and  their  mode  of 
occurrence  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  103. 

The  igneous  zone  consists  of  a  number  of  lava-flows  which  mark 
successive  eruptions,  and  have  probably  proceeded  from  more  than 
one  vent,  for  though  they  are  all  of  a  basic  character  they  vary 
much  in  lithological  composition.  Some  of  them  are  basalts,  and 
others  are  magnetite-felspar  rocks,  while  the  rock  of  Maucliline  Hill 
is  a  picrite  composed  chiefly  of  olivine  and  augite.  Magnetite  is 
prevalent  in  all  of  them,  and  its  oxidation  has  given  them  a  red 
colour,  on  which  account  they  have  been  described  as  "porphyr- 
ites." 

Over  these  sheets  of  basic  lava  comes  a  group  of  stratified  rocks, 
consisting  essentially  of  the  ordinary  Triassic  brick-red  sandstone, 
but  containing  an  abundant  intermixture  of  volcanic  material,  either 
aggregated  into  lenticular  seams,  or  scattered  more  or  less  abundantly 
ibrough  the  body  of  the  sandstone. 

Besides  these  interbedded  volcanic  rocks  there  is  other  evidence 
of  the  number  and  activity  of  the  volcanoes.  Outside  the  existing 
tracts  of  Trias  the  Coal-measures  are  pierced  by  numerous  large 
pipes  filled  with  a  coarse  unstratified  agglomerate,  and  usually 
appearing  at  the  sur&ce  as  small  rounded  hills  or  hiUocks.  Some- 
times the  agglomerate  includes  a  core  or  column  of  lava,  and  the 
coal-seams  in  their  neighbourhood  are  often  charred  or  altered  into 
columnar  coke.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  columns  or 
necks  are  some  of  the  vents  through  which  the  volcanic  materials 
were  ejected.  The  necks  are  especially  numerous  in  the  Dalmel- 
lington  coal-field,  but  they  occur  also  in  Eenfrewshire  and  Lanark- 
shire, piercing  the  highest  Coal-measures  in  those  countieai^^ 

Physical  Conditions  of  the  British  Region 

That  great  physical  changes  took  place  in  Northern  Europe 
during  the  interval  between  the  Permian  and  Triassic  periods 
is  shown  by  the  great  difference  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  two 
periods.  The  Permian  forms  of  life,  which  were  survivals  of  ^he 
Carboniferous  forms,  were  exterminated  and  replaced  by  a  very 
different  assemblage. 

Again  the  unconformity  which  generally  exists  between  the 
Permian  and  Trias,  in  Britain  at  any  rate,  points  to  a  certain 
amount  of  elevation  and  to  a  considerable  amount  of  surface  change. 
The  elevation  may  have  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  drying  up  or 
draining  off  of  the  Permian  salt  lakes,  and  it  would  seem  that 
subsequent  earth -movements  produced  some  folding  and  ridging 
up  of  the  crust  along  certain  north  and  south  lines  which  gave 
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rise  to  the  formation  of  new  water-basina  In  these  depressions- 
the  beds  we  know  as  Bunter  were  laid  down,  those  of  the  British 
r^on  being  probably  separated  from  those  of  Germany  by  one  of 
the  north  and  south  ridges. 

It  would  also  appear  that  a  farther  uplift  of  the  Pennine 
range  took  place  at  this  time,  the  Permian  beds  on  each  side 
receiving  a  slight  outward  tilting,  so  that  the  lower  Triaasic  deposits 
were  laid  down  across  their  edges,  and  doubtless  in  many  places 
overstepped  them  on  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  Pennine 
range  must  have  formed  a  much  more  lofty  range  of  hills  than  it 
does  now,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  its  surface  then  consisted 
of  the  Millstone  grit  division,  the  erosion  of  which  doubtless 
contributed  much  of  the  sand  that  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  Bunter  sandstones  and  pebble  beds. 

Thus  in  early  Triassic  times  there  seem  to  have  been  three 
separate  areas  of  deposition  :  one  in  the  south  over  parts  of  Devon^ 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  one  in  the  north-west  over  the  site  of  the 
western  Permian  basin,  and  one  in  the  north-east^  of  which  the 
eastern  boundary  is  unknown. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
southern  area  during  Bunter  times.  We  find  it  bounded  on  the 
west  and  south  by  continuous  and  probably  mountainous  land 
extending  from  Wales,  through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  to  France 
and  Belgium,  the  shores  of  the  lake  running  across  from  South 
Devon  toward,  and  perhaps  into  Normandy,  where  there  is  a 
small  area  of  Trias,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  it  is  of 
Bunter  age.  The  Bristol  Channel  was  a  fiord  narrowing  westward 
instead  of  eastwani,  as  now,  and  there  were  probably  other 
similar  inlets  or  fiords  running  westward  into  the  Devonshire 
mountains.  On  the  east  and  north  this  lake  was  bounded  by 
land  which  stretched  from  Belgium  through  the  east  of  England, 
and  was  united  to  Wales  by  an  isthmus  over  the  present  counties 
of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  North  Somerset,  the  Mendip  Hills 
and  the  Clifton  Downs  being  a  part  of  this  isthmus 

The  pebble  beds  of  Budleigh  Salterton  testify  to  the  existence 
of  strong  currents  or  of  torrential  rivers,  and  the  current-bedding 
indicates  movement  from  the  westward,  but  the*  assemblage  of 
pebbles  is  not  one  which  the  neighbouring  western  areas  could 
furnish,  and  as  some  similar  rocks  occur  in  Brittany,  they  may 
have  come  from  the  southward  or  the  south-westwanl,  possibly 
from  land  between  France  and  Ireland  which  has  long  since  been 
destroyed. 

Passing  now  to  the  Midland  and  north-western  area,  we  find 
the  Bunter  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester  and 
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Birmingham,  through  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire,  and  bordering  the  coast  of  Cumberland  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  it  must  underlie  a  considerable  part  of  the  sea 
between  that  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Thence  it  emei^ges  again 
to  the  south  of  the  Solway  Firth  and  extends  into  the  Carlisle 
basin.  In  all  probability,  also,  it  stretched  some  way  inland  from 
the  head  of  Morecambe  Bay,  and  may  have  been  continuous 
with  the  strip  which  still  remains  in  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  so 
that  the  Lake  District  may  have  been  an  island  in  the  great  plain 
of  the  Bunter,  which  at  its  northern  end  seems  to  have  held  the 
waters  of  a  salt  lake  for  a  time  at  any  rate. 

As  the  lower  red  gypsiferous  marls  of  Cumberland  do  not  occur 
to  the  south  of  Morecambe  Bay  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
southern  part  of  the  area  above  indicated  was  permanently  filled 
with  water  during  the  Bunter  epoch.  In  fact,  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  the  mass  of  the  Bunter  beds  to  be  terrestrial 
deposits,  partly  of  the  nature  of  blown  sand  and  partly  of  gravelly 
detritus,  such  as  is  brought  down  by  rivers  which  only  come  into 
existence  after  periodical  rains.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  to  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia  and  Arabia  that 
we  must  look  for  deposits  analogous  to  those  of  the  Bunter. 

We  may  just  glance  at  the  north-western  area  to  note  the 
disappearance  of  pebbles  northward  although  the  enveloping  sand- 
stone continues,  and  the  nearly  simultaneous  incoming  of  saliferous 
marls  at  the  base  of  the  formation,  facts  which  suggest  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pebbly  plain  ending  northward  in  a  salt  lake. 

The  pebble  beds  of  the  Midland  area  have  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  and  several  conflicting  views  as  to  the  source  of  the 
pebbles  have  been  put  forward.  The  facts  to  be  accounted  for 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  pebbles  are  well  rounded,  like  those  of  a  sea-beach  or  such 
as  have  been  carried  for  a  long  distance  by  a  rapidly  flowing  river. 

(2)  The  pebbles  are  largest  in  the  more  southern  counties,  and 
gradually  diminish  in  size  and  in  number  northward. 

(3)  The  pebble  beds  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Pennine  anticline, 
and  pass  northward  into  sandstone  without  pebbles. 

(4)  The  commonest  pebbles  are  those  of  rocks  which  can  at 
present  only  be  matched  in  Scotland  and  in  Scotch  conglomerates ; 
the  common  quartzites,  the  quartz-felspar  grits,  and  some  of 
the  felstones,  all  resemble  Scotch  rocks  more  than  any  rocks  now 
exposed  in  the  Midlands  or  in  Wales. 

(5)  There  are,  however,  pebbles  resembling  those  of  Budleigh 
Salterton  which  contain  fossils  of  the  southern  Devonian  and 
Ordovician  rocks. 
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Professor  Bonney,  relying  on  numbers  1  and  4,  maintains  that 
the  pebbles  have  been  brought  by  rivers  from  the  north,  but  he 
is  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  facts  2  and  3.  He 
also  fails  to  explain  number  5. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison  argues  from  facts  2  and  3  that  the  pebbles 
must  be  of  loccd  origin,  and  have  been  derived  from  areas  of 
PalsBOzoic  rocks  now  concealed  beneath  the  Neozoic  strata  of  the 
Midlands ;  but  this  conflicts  with  the  statement  number  4,  and 
faOs  to  account  for  the  rounding  of  the  pebbles,  unless  they  have 
been  derived  from  a  concealed  Palaeozoic  conglomerate.  4 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  pebbles  may  have  been 
carried  northwards  by  a  river  flowing  off  the  Palaeozoic  rocks 
which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  south-east  of  England.  This 
would  satisfactorily  explain  numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  and  is  not 
inconsistent  with  nun^ber  5,  but  conflicts  with  number  4,  for  we 
have  no  ground  for  assuming  that  rocks  of  the  special  types 
mentioned  occur  in  that  district 

Thus  no  certainty  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  but  for  further 
information  on  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Professor 
Bonney's  latest  paper  {Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  Ivi  p.  287),  and 
to  the  author's  Building  of  the  British  IsleSt  second  edition  (1892). 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Professor  Bonney's  hypothesis 
requires  three  rivers  to  account  for  the  disposition  of  the  pebbles — 
two  to  bring  the  pebbles  into  Central  England,  and  one  to  bring 
similar  pebbles  into  Devon.  Again,  if  a  southern  or  south-western 
source  can  be  claimed  for  the  Devon  pebbles,  a  similar  source  may 
be  looked  to  for  the  Midland  pebbles,  though  doubtless  by  a 
different  route.  Finally,  rivers  flowing  from  the  southward  would 
find  natural  debouchments  in  saline  lakes  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  long  Bunter  plains  after  they  had  dropped  their  load  of 
pebbles  and  sand,  whereas  rivers  flowing  from  the  northward 
could  not  possibly  carry  pebbles  through  such  lakes  if  they  were 
of  a  permanent  nature.  Moreover,  the  very  existence  of  such  lakes 
in  the  north  argues  a  slope  from  south  to  north. 

The  break  between  the  Bunter  and  the  Keuper  is  most  apparent 
in  the  Midlands,  and  is  hardly  traceable  in  the  extreme  north,  nor 
is  it  very  clearly  marked  in  Devon.  It  presents,  in  fact,  just  such 
evidences  of  erosion  as  we  might  expect  to  find  if  tracts  of  dry  sandy 
plain  were  converted  into  lakes  by  an  increase  in  the  rainfall  of 
the  surrounding  districts,  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  thinking 
that  this  formation  of  lakes  was  a  consequence  of  subsidence  :  first, 
the  subsidence  indicated  by  the  Muschelkalk  of  Qermany  must 
have  brought  the  sea  nearer  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Keuper 
epoch ;  secondly,  the  Keuper  marls  pass  up  graduaUy  into  a  marine 
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deposit  Thus  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Keuper  was  formed 
during  a  time  of  slow  general  subsidence  which  ended  in  the  sub- 
mergence of  all  the  lacustrine  areas  beneath  the  Rhsetic  sea. 

During  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Keuper  sandstones  the 
south-western  area  still  remained  a  separate  basin,  while  the  two 
northern  tracts  were  united  into  one  large  lake  which  must  have 
had  somewhat  the  shape  of  an  irregular  horse-shoe.  Later  on, 
however,  when  several  hundred  feet  of  sandstone  and  marl  had 
been  deposited  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  areas,  the  waters 
rose  over  the  intervening  barrier,  and  a  large  inland  sea  was  formed 
which  extended  southward  across  the  English  Channel  into  the 
north  of  France. 

The  ripple-marks,  sun-cracks,  and  reptile-tracks  so  frequent  on 
the  surface  of  the  Keuper  standstones  show  that  the  volume  of  the 
lake-waters  was  subject  to  variations,  and  that  there  were  times 
when  tracts  of  sand  were  exposed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  on 
these  the  strange  Amphibia  of  the  period  have  left  their  footprints. 

The  epoch  of  the  Rhaetic  shales,  or  Av^icula  contorta  zone,  marks 
the  time  when  the  depression  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  submei^ 
the  lowest  tract  of  land  which  lay  between  the  great  salt  lakes  and 
the  wide-spreading  southern  ocean.  It  is  very  probable  that  at 
this  time  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  salt  lakes  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  evaporation,  and  was  perhaps  many  feet  below  that  of 
the  sea  outside,  bo  that  when  the  dividing  barrier  was  submerged 
the  sea  waters  would  rapidly  invade  the  lake  basins  and  fill  them 
up  to  a  common  level. 

Let  us  consider  the  nearly  parallel  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea  at 
the  present  day.  The  level  of  this  sea  is  85  feet  below  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive  low-lying  areas  which 
were  formerly  covered  by  its  water  before  the  sea  shrank  to  its 
present  dimensions.  If,  therefore,  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Caspian  area  through  a  general  subsidence  of  the 
region  they  would  rapidly  raise  the  level  of  that  sea  by  85  feet^  and 
in  so  doing  would  submerge  a  large  part  of  Central  Asia.  Such  a 
submergence  would  not  only  alter  the  conditioiLS  of  aquatic  life, 
but  would  completely  change  the  climate  of  the  whole  region. 

So  when  the  Rhaetic  sea  invaded  the  Triassic  lakes,  their  scanty 
lacustrine  fauna  was  extinguished  and  replaced  by  a  new  marine 
fauna,  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  country  was  changed,  a 
fresh  flora  clothed  the  adjacent  slopes,  and  the  hum  of  insects  filled 
the  air.  These  are  not  mere  iinaginative  assertions  ;  we  may  take 
them  as  historic  facts  to  be  read  from  the  actual  Rhsstic  records. 
The  bone  beds  testifv  to  the  suddenness  of  the  invasion  and  to  the 
inability  of  the  Triassic  fish  to  survive  the  change.     The  abundance 
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of  small  bivalve  MoUoaca  shows  that  new  species  immediately  made 
their  way  into  the  area  from  the  sea,  bnt  did  not  find  the  conditions 
immediately  suitable  for  vigorous  growth.  The  plant  and  insect 
remains  bear  testimony  to  the  alteration  of  the  climate,  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  and  the  general  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
region. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 


THE  JURASSIC   SYSTEM 


Nomenclature  and  Divibions 


From  the  prevalence  of  oolitic  limestones  in  the  central  part  of 
this  system  in  England  it  was  termed  the  Oolitic  series  (by 
Conybeare  and  Phillips  in  1822) ;  subsequently  the  Lias  was 
described  as  separate  from  the  Oolites,  and  the  two  together  were 
termed  the  Jurasdc  System,  that  name  being  used  on  the  Continent 
for  the  equivalent  rocks  which  form  the  Jura  Mountains  between 
France  and  Switzerland. 

The  division  into  Lias  and  Oolites  is  an  unequal  one,  and  a 
more  natural  arrangement  divides  the  whole  Jurassic  system  into 
three  great  series — a  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper.  This  arrangement 
will  be  adopted  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  minor  groups  which 
constitute  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Jurassic  system  are  given 
below,  with  the  average  thickness  of  each  series  in  the  south  of 
England : — 


Parbeckian 

TT  T         •     I  Portlandian 

Upper  Jurassic  |  Kj^eridgian 

S«"««  I  Corallia^ 

Middle  Jurassic 
Series 


Average 
Tliickneas. 


Lower  Jurassic 
Series 


Oxfordian 

Great  Oolite  (Bathoniau) 

Inferior  Oolite  (Bajocian) 

Upper  Lias 

Miadle  Lias     . 

Lower  Lias 


-  2000  feet 


} 


800  feet. 


900  feet. 


The  Lias  is  essentially  a  clay  formation,  with  occasional  bands 
of  limestone  and  ironstone  of  variable  thickness. 

The  Middle  Jurassic  series  consists  mainly  of  limestones,  with 
only  subordinate  bands  of  clay. 

830 
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The  Upper  Jurassic,  again,  is  an  argillaceous  series,  the  lime- 
stones being  discontinuous  and  sometimes  absent  or  replaced 
by  cIbjs. 

The  most  persistent  formations  are  the  three  great  clays :  the 
Lower  Lias,  the  Oxford,  and  the  Kimeridge  clay.  These  range  all 
across  England,  and  form  broad  tracts  of  low -lying  land,  while 
the  intermediate  limestones,  where  they  are  well  developed,  form 
long  ridges,  with  escarpments  facing  the  west  or  north-west,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  easterly  dip  (see  Figs.  64  and  65). 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Dr.  Buckland,  that  a  line  drawn 
through  England  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  coast  of 
Dorset,  and  corresponding  with  the  base-line  of  the  Jurassic 
system,  would  divide  the  country  into  two  totally  dissimilar  parts, 
contrasting  strongly  with  each  other,  both  in  their  physical  and 
economical  aspects.  The  country  to  the  north-west  of  this  line  is 
chiefly  composed  of  Palaeozoic  rocks,  which  often  rise  into  barren 
mountainous  tracts,  but  which  in  many  places  contain  valuable 
minerals,  such  as  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  tin.  The  country  to 
the  south-east  of  the  line  is  entirely  Neozoic  ground,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  little  subterranean  wealth,  and 
few  parts  of  which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  900  feet  The  first- 
mentioned  part  of  the  country  is  largely  inhabited  by  a  mining 
and  manufacturing  population,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  soutli- 
eastem  districts  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Life  of  the  Period 

The  rate  of  change  in  the  organic  world  and  the  differentiation 
of  species  appears  to  have  become  much  more  rapid  in  Jurassic 
times  than  it  had  been  in  Palaeozoic  times,  so  that  any  given  group 
of  species  has  a  much  less  vertical  range,  and  consequently  a  much 
smaller  set  of  strata  requires  separate  description.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  convenient  to  consider  each  of  the  three  major  divisions  of 
the  system  separately. 

With  respect  to  the  life  of  the  period  the  prevalent  genera  and 
the  characteristic  species  of  each  division  will  be  treated  separately, 
but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  point  out  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Jurassic  fauna  as  a  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  ^ age  of  Reptiles"  and  it  is  specially 
characterised  by  the  remarkable  development  of  the  orders  Dino- 
sauria,  Pterosauria,  Ichthyopterygta^  and  Sauropterygia.  These  orders 
survived  into  the  Cretaceous  period  and  then  became  extinct  The 
Dinoeauria  were  land  animals,  and  many  were  of  gigantic  size  (from 
20  to  40  feet  long) ;  in  most  cases  their  hind  limbs  are  much 
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longer  and  stronger  than  the  fore  legs,  so  that  they  could  walk  in 
an  upright  position  like  a  kangaroo.  Some  were  carnivorous  (as 
Megalosaurus)  and  some  herbivorous  (as  CetiosauitLs),  The  Ptero- 
sauria  are  Reptiles  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  flight  in  the  air,  and 
thus  possess  many  bird-like  characters,  such  as  pneumatic  bones, 
keeled  sternum,  and  more  or  less  bird-like  skull ;  their  membranous 
wings  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  greatly 
elongated  fifth  digit.  The  other  two  orders  were  specially  adapted 
for  life  in  the  sea,  both  pairs  of  limbs  being  modified  into  the  form 
of  paddles  or  flippers.  Representatives  of  the  orders  Grocodilia  and 
Chehnia  also  occur. 

True  Birds  also  make  their  appearance,  but  are  known  by  two 
specimens  only,  found  at  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria.  They  are  re-* 
ferred  to  the  genus  Archaopteryx,  which  exhibits  strong  Reptilian 
affinities,  possessing  teeth  and  a  long  narrow  tail  of  twenty  separate 
vertebra),  each  of  which  apparently  carried  a  pair  of  feathers; 
the  wings  are  bird-like,  and  the  creature  was  about  the  size  of  a 
common  pigeon. 

Remains  of  Mammalia  have  been  found  at  two  horizons,  in  the 
Stonesfield  slate  (Bathonian)  and  in  the  Purbeck  beds.  One  genus 
(Plagiaulax)  belongs  to  the  Prototheria,  the  rest  to  the  Marsupalia, 
which  class  now  appears  for  the  first  time.  Of  Marsupials  the 
Stonesfield  slate  has  yielded  five,  and  the  Purbeck  beds  ten 
genera. 

Another  special  feature  of  the  fauna  is  the  great  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  Ammonoid  Cephalopoda.  A  few  genera  such  as 
Phylloceras  appeared  in  Triassic  times,  but  a  large  number  appear  in 
Jurassic  rocks,  and  many  are  confined  to  the  period.  The  genus 
NautiluSy  which  also  dates  from  the  Triassic  period,  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  Palaeozoic  Nautiloidea.  BelemniteSy  a  genus 
of  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  appears  in  the  Lias  and  reaches  its 
maximum  development  in  Jurassic  times. 

Among  Lamellibranchia  the  Ostrcidsc  and  Pectinidse  become 
abundant,  and  the  genus  Gryphcea  is  very  characteristic  of  tlie 
period  ;  Trigonia  also  is  abundant 

Among  Echinoderms  the  true  Echinids  (Euechinoidea)  make 
their  appearance  in  England,  and  are  very  abundant  both  in  species 
and  individuala     Corals  also  abound  in  most  of  the  limestones. 

Plants  occur  at  several  horizons,  and  Cycadacese  are  so  abundant 
that  botanists  have  called  the  Jurassic  period  the  *'  age  of  Cycads." 
The  chief  genera  are  ZamiteSy  OtozamiteSy  Mantellia,  NiUsoniay  Ptero- 
phylluniy  and  Williamsonia.  Ferns  continue  to  be  common,  and 
conifers  were  represented  by  genera  allied  to  the  modem  AraMcariay 
cypress,  and  yew. 
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A.  The  Liab  or  Lowbb  Jurassic  Series 

Subdivisions. — This  series  has  on  the  whole  a  very  uniform 
lithological  aspect  throughout  England.  It  consists  almost  every- 
where of  four  successive  sets  of  strata,  and  might  with  good  reason 
be  divided  into  four  stages  instead  of  the  three  which  are  usually 
adopted  in  England,  for  such  a  subdivision  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  range  of  the  fossils,  and  is  actually  in  use  on  the  Continent  (see 
table  below).  Thus  (1)  its  lowest  beds  are  more  or  less  calcareous, 
and  consist  generally  ol'  thin-bedded  limestones  and  shaly  clays  ; 
(2)  above  these  comes  a  thick  mass  of  dark  gray  clays  ;  (3)  these 
are  succeeded  by  sandy  clays  and  sandy  limestone  (marlstone) ; 
{4)  while  at  the  top  are  thin  limestones  and  marly  clays. 

A  further  subdivision  of  the  Lias  into  zones  has  resulted  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  its  fossila  These  zones  are  each 
<^haracterised  by  one  or  more  species  of  Ammonites,  and  though 
^30 me  of  them  are  more  or  less  local,  and  cannot  be  traced  all  across 
England,  they  can  be  grouped  into  nine  principal  zones  which  are 
so  traceable.  The  following  table  shows  the  divisions  in  general 
use,  the  principal  zones,  and  the  continental  divisions  : — 

Lithology.  Zones.  Ck}Dt.  Equiv. 


Lower  Lias 


Clays 


Limestones      and/ 
clays  \ 


,,  spinatus        1  Pliensbachieu. 

„  margaritatus  >■  or 

„  capricornus  j  Charmouthien. 

"  Ja"»e»«°i      "Isinemurien. 

,,  oxynotas       / 

, ,  Backlandi 


Backlandi     1  rr  *4. 
planorbiH      JHettangien. 


Lower  Jurassic  Life 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  throughout  Triassic  times  our 
islands  formed  part  of  a  continent  which  occupied  the  northern 
part  of  Europe,  and  some  part  at  least  of  the  North  Atlantic  region, 
xmd  that  it  was  not  imtil  the  Rhastic  epoch  that  the  inland  lakes 
of  this  continent  were  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  an  open 
sea.  Further,  the  fauna  of  the  British  Khsetic  beds  or  zone  of 
AvictUa  corUorta  contains  but  a  small  number  of  species,  and  it  w*a.s 
not  till  the  time  of  the  Lias  that  conditions  were  favourable  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  abundant  marine  fauna  in  the  British 
region.  We  are  thus  suddenly  presented  with  an  assemblage  of 
fossils  which  is  very  different  from  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
Permian  periods,  and  for  the  ancestors  of  which  we  must  search 
the  marine  Trias  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  genera  which  are  not  known  in 
Britain  before  the  age  of  the  Lias,  though  some  occur  in  the  Alpine 
Trias.  Those  preceded  by  an  asterisk  did  not  survive  the  Jurassic 
period. 

Anthozoa. — Astrocoenia,  ^Cyathocoenia,  '^Heterostrea,  Isastrea, 
Montlivalta,  ^Stylastrea,  Thamnastrea,  Thecosmilia,  Trochocyathus. 

Bohinodenna. — *Pentacrinus,  Isocrinus,  Ophiodemia,  Ophio- 
lepis,  Acrosalenia,  Cidaris,  Rhabdocidaris,  Hemipedina,  Pseudo- 
diadema. 

Crustacea. — *iEger,  *Eryma,  Eryon,  Glyphaea,  *Penfieuji,. 
*Scapheus. 

Brachiopoda. — Waldheimia,  Thecidium. 

Laxnellibranohia. — Astarte,  *Cardinia,  Cardita,  *Ceromya, 
Corbula,  CucuUeBa,  Trapezium,  Exogyra,  Goniomya,  *Gresslya, 
Gryphsea,  Velopecten,  *Hippopodium,  Homomya,  Inoceramus^ 
Macrodon,  Myoconcha,  Opis,  Ostrea,  Pema^  Pinna,  Pholadomya, 
Pleuromya,  *Tancredia,  Thracia,  Trigonia,  Unicardium. 

Q-astropoda.  —  *Alaria,  Actseonina,  Amberleya,  Cerithium, 
*Ceritella,  *CryptflBnia,  Cylindrites,  *Exelissa,  Littorina,  Mono- 
donta,  Nerita,  Neritopsis,  Patella,  Pseudomelania,  *Purpurina, 
Solarium,  *Trochotoma,  Turritella. 

Oephalopoda. — *JEgoceras,  Amaltheus,  Ancyloceras,  *Arie- 
tites,  *Coeloceras,  *Dactyliocera8,  *Deroceras,  Harpoceras,  *Haugia, 
*Hildoceras,  *Grammoceras,  Lytoceras,  *Ophioceras,  *Phyllocera8, 
*Psiloceras,  *Schlotheimia,  *Stephanoceras,  Belemnites. 

Pisces. — ^Acrodus,  *Dapedius,  *Eugnathus,  Hybodus,  Lepi- 
dotus,  *Leptolepis,  *Pholidophoru8. 

Reptilia. — *Dimorphodon  (a  Pterodactyle),  *Scelidosaurus  (a 
Dinosaur),  *Steneosaurus  and  *Pelagosaurus  (Crocodiles),  *Thauma- 
tosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Eretmosaurus  (the  last 
three,  however,  are  represented  in  the  Rhsetic  bone  beds). 

Fossils  of  the  Lower  Lias 

Actinozoa.      Montlivaltia  nieosa,  Heterastrea  Tomesi. 

^Amoc^erma.  Pen tacrin us      oriareus,    Isocrinns     basaltiformis,    Cidari& 

Edwardsi. 
Brachiopoda.  Spiriferina  Walcotti,  Rhynchonella  variabilis,  R.   rimosa, 

Waldheimia  numismalis. 
Lainellibranchia.  Avicula   cygnipes,  Cardinia  Listen,    Gryphsea  arcuata 

(  =  iDcurva),  Hippopodium  ponderosum,  Lima  gigantea, 
Avioula  (Pseudomonotis)  decussata,  Ostrea  liassica. 
j  Gastropoda.     Pleurotomarla      anglica,     Cryptseuia     expansa,     Amber- 

'  leya  elegans. 

Cephalopoda.  The  following  Ammonites  characterise  zones   or  sabzones 

in    ascendmg    order,   Am.    (Psiloceras)    planorbis,  Am. 
i  (Schlotheimia)   anguJatus,    Am.    (Arietites)    Bucklandi, 
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Am.  (Arietitea)  lemicostatus.  Am.  (Arietites)  Turoeri,  Am. 

(Aristites)    obtiisiis,    Am.  (Oiynoticeraa)    oiynotus,  Adi. 

(Ophioceraa)     raricostatus,     Am.    (Deroceraa)    armatUB, 

Aid.   (-^Dcaras)  JameBoni,    Am.  (Amaltlieus)    ibex,  Am. 

(Mgoceiaa)  capricomus.    Belemnites  acutua,  B.  BtongBtus. 

B.  davatua,  Nautilna  atriatoa. 
Dapedins      punctatua,      Hybodas      reticutatua,     Acrodua 

Anniagie. 
lohthjosanrus  communis,  Pleaioaaunis  doUchodeirus. 


#l/\ 


/  Rhynchonella  rtmcMi. 


FosfUs  oftht  Middle  Lias 

Eehinoderma.  Ophioderma  Egertoni.  0.  Milleri. 

SraAiopada.   BhjnthoQDlk    tetnihedra,    R.    acuta,    Terebratnla    pimc- 

tsta,  Waldheimia  resupiData. 
iam<//ifrrancAia,Avioula  intequivalviH,  Cardium  (Protocardia)  troncatum, 

Greaslya    intermedia,   Lima     pmictsta,    Modiola  acalp- 


OallTopoda,     Trochua  liueatns. 
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Am.  (Amkltheas)  marKBtitetDS,  Am.  (Amaltheiu)  Bpinatui 
Am.  (Ljtoceras)  finibriatUB,  Belemnites  paxilloauB. 

Thaumstouurut  propin<[uus. 


Fossila  of  Iht  Upper  LUx. 
J-ldiiiiodtniia.  I'eulacrinus  jureiiais. 
JSrackioiioda.  Khyuchoiiell»jurensi»,  W«Idlinii 
Le])tieiia  tloorei. 


r.  BelciniillH  olongitus. 
/,  AiiimDtilto  coniiiiuTili. 
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Lanidlibraiichia,   Inoceramus  dubius,   Gresslya  donaciformis,  Nuculana 

ovum,  Pecten  pumihis,  PosidoDomya  Bronni. 

Oastropoda.     Trochus  lineatus. 

Cephalopoda.  Am.  (Dnctylioceras)  annulatus,  Am.  (Harpoceras)  serpentinu.s» 

Am.  (Dactylioceras)  communis,  Am.  (Hildoceras)  bifrons, 
Belemnites  abbreviatus,  B.  Voltzii. 

Pisces.  Lepidotus  elvensis  (=gigas),  Leptolepis  concentricns. 

Reptilia.         Ichthyosaurus  acutirostris,  Steneosaurus  Chapmanui. 

Stratigraphy 

The  Lias  occupies  the  coast  of  Dorset  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Brid- 
port  harbour,  it  stretches  inland  to  Ilminster,  Petherton,  and  Yeovil, 
and-  thence  passes  northward  to  the  Mendip  Hills,  where  all  the 
divisions  become  very  thin.  North  of  Bristol  it  thickens  again  and 
forms  a  broad  tract  running  through  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  York.  Another  fine 
coast  section  is  exposed  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  between 
Redcar  and  Whitby. 

Outlying  tracts  of  Lias  occur  in  Staffordshire,  at  Needwood 
Forest,  and  north  of  Abbots  Bromley ;  in  Shropshire,  between 
Wem  and  Audlem,  and  in  Cumberland,  near  Carlisle,  proving  that 
the  formation  originally  extended  far  to  the  north-west  of  its  main 
line  of  outcrop.  There  \&  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  Lias  was 
once  co-extensive  with  the  Trias,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  it 
ever  extended  very  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Keuper  marls. 

In  Scotland  remnants  of  Lias  occur  above  the  Trias  on  the  west 
coast,  and  it  is  also  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland. 

In  Ireland  Liassic  rocks  crop  out  in  certain  places  from  beneath 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Antrim,  but  only  Lower  Lias  is  found,  the 
higher  beds  having  been  removed  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

With  regard  to  the  eastward  subterranean  extension  of  the  Lias 
in  England  it  is  known  that  its  upper  beds,  as  they  pass  beneath 
the  higher  members  of  the  Jurassic  system,  thin  very  rapidly. 
Thus  in  a  boring  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Lias  are  together  less  than  30  feet  thick  ;  the  Lower  Lias  is  there 
about  620  i'eet  thick,  and  the  Rhsetic  is  10  or  12  feet ;  but  between 
that  place  and  Richmond  the  Lias  has  wholly  disappeared,  allowing 
rocks  of  the  Middle  Jurassic  series  to  rest  directly  on  rocks  which 
are  either  of  Triassic  or  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  age.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  between  Richmond  and  the  Malvern  Hills 
the  width  of  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Lias  is  less  than  100 
miles.  No  trace  of  Lias  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  deep  borings 
that  have  been  made  in  the  eastern  counties.  Northward  it  may 
underlie  part  of  Cambridgeshii'e,  but  it  thins  out  beneath  Suffolk, 
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for  a  boring  at  Calford,  near  Bury  St  Edmands,  proved  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  beds  to  rest  directly  on  Palseozoic  rocks. 

The  chief  zonal  and  provincial  features  of  the  English  Lias  may 
be  indicated  by  the  description  of  five  special  districts  :  (1)  Dorset, 
(2)  Somerset  and  Gloucester,  (3)  Warwickshire  and  Northampton- 
shire, (4)  Lincolnshire,  (5)  Yorkshire. 

1.  Dorset  Coast 

liO'wer  Lias. — The  succession  of  beds  which  constitute  the 
Lower  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis  is  as  follows  in  descending  order  : — 

Feet 
Green  Ammonite/ Bluish  gray  marly  clays  with  A7n.  Loscombei\   .^^ 
beds    .       \  Bluish  gray  marly  clays  with  Am.  latoccoata  j 

BelemDite  beds    {^tw^foLuT^  *'*  '?"'"  ""'^ ^^<^^^<^i       ^ 


Black  shales 


Blue  Lias 


rShaly  marls  with  A7iu  raricostcUus  15 

I  Shaly  marls  with  Am.  oxynotus  ...  15 

\Dark  gray  shales  and  limestones  with  Am, 

obtusus  and  Am.  Brookei          .         .         .  170 

^Shales  and  marls  with  Am.  semicostatus      .  19 
Limestones  and  shaly  clays  with  Am,  Buck- 

landi  and  Am.  angvZcUtbS         ...  64 
Lim68 tones  with  Avi.  planorbift  and  Ostrea 

liassica 22 


490 


The  succession  of  zones  and  subzones  is  normal  up  to  that  of 
Am,  raricostatus^  but  above  that  the  typical  Ammonites  are  rare. 
The  Belemnite  beds  are  supposed  to  represent  the  annatus,  Jamesoni^ 
and  ibex  zones,  but  the  two  latter  species  of  Ammonites  do  not 
occur.  The  succeeding  beds  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  zone  of  Am,  capricomus,  and  its  subzone  of  Am,  Henleyi, 

Middle  Lias. — This  division  is  exposed  in  the  cliffs  between 
Oharmouth  and  Bridport,  and  presents  the  following  succession : — 

Feet 

Zone  of  Am.     f  Ferruginous  limestone  (marlstoue)  .  1 

spinattts        \  Yellow  sands  and  sandy  clays       ...  77 

r  Laminated  micaceDUS  sands  and  clav^s  .        .  72 


Zone  of  ^7/1.      I  Blue  micaceous  clays  with  limestone  nodules        160 
murgarUatiis    1  "Three  tiers"  of  calcareous  flagstone   with 

V    sandy  clays  between  ....  35 

345 


The  blue  clays  contain  Am,  m^irgaritatus,  Bel,  elongatuSy  Plica- 
tida  spinosa,  etc.,  and  at  their  summit  is  a  bed  of  Calcareous  sand- 
stone known  as  the  Starfish  beds,  from  its  having  yielded  two  species 
of  Ophioderma.     The  Marlstone  is  here  a  very  thin  bed. 
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Upper  Lias. — ^This  can  be  seen  in  Westcliff,  south  of  Bridport, 
and  in  some  of  the  lanes  north  of  that  town.  Its  basement  bed  is  a 
whitish  argillaceous  limestone  (1^  to  2^  feet  thick),  which  is  welded 
on  to  the  top  of  the  marlstone,  but  contains  a  very  different  set  of 
fossils,  including  the  Ammonites  serperUinus^  annulattUy  and  com- 
munis.  Above  this  limestone  are  about  70  feet  of  gray  sandy  shales, 
which  merge  upward  into  the  Midford  Sands  and  contain  very  few 
fossils,  but  Am,  radians  has  been  found  in  their  highest  part,  which 
may  therefore  belong  to  the  zone  of  Artujurensis. 

2,  Somerset  J  Gloiicestery  and  Glamorgan 

Lower  Liaa. — In  Somerset  the  beds  forming  the  Lower  Lias 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Dorset  coast)  but  the  higher  zones  are 
seldom  exposed.  The  limestones  of  the  lower  zones  have  been 
quarried  at  many  places  from  Ilminster  eastward,  and  are  upwards 
of  200  feet  thick,  about  half  of  this  belonging  to  the  zone  of  Am. 
planorbisy  and  the  rest  to  those  of  Am,  angulatus  and  Am,  BiicMandi, 
The  quarries  at  Queen  Camel  and  Street  have  yielded  many  fine 
specimens  of  Ickthyosaurus^  Plesiosaurus,  fish,  and  other  fossils,  and 
at  the  base  are  shaly  limestones  which  contain  remains  of  insects 
and  Decapod  Crustacea  (Eryon). 

Evidence  that  the  higher  zones  persist  is  found  in  the  occurrence 
of  Am.  semicostattLs,  obtusus^  and  oxynotus,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Lower  Lias  is  more  than  400  feet  thick. 

Westward  it  extends  to  the  coast  near  Watchet,  where  the  zones 
of  Am,  planorbisj  angulatus^  BvMandi^  and  semicostatus  can  be 
recognised,  and  have  a  thickness  of  about  150  feet. 

Northwards,  however,  there  is  a  rapid  thinning,  so  that  at 
Shepton  Mallet  the  same  four  zones  have  a  thickness  of  only 
33  feet,  overlain  by  36  feet  of  clays  and  limestones  referable  to 
the  ohtusus  and  oxynotus  zones.  Bound  the  Mendip  Hills  there 
are  only  irregular  patches  of  limestone  and  clay  to  represent  the 
whole  of  the  Lower  Lias.  To  the  north  of  the  Mendips,  however, 
it  soon  regains  its  normal  aspect  and  thickness. 

Westward,  in  South  Wales,  there  are  fine  exposures  of  the  lower 
beds  in  the  clifiB  between  Penarth  and  Dunraven  Castle.  At 
Penarth  there  is  a  normal  sequence  of  limestones  and  days  for 
136  feet,  but  when  followed  westward  they  exhibit  a  remarkable 
lithological  change.  At  Sutton  and  Brocastle,  near  Bridgend 
(Glamorgan),  they  consist  of  massive  limestones,  conglomeratic  at 
the  base,  resting  either  on  the  Rhsstic  sands  or  on  the  Carboniferous 
limestone.  Corals  of  the  genera  Astrocoenia^  Montlivaltiay  and 
Thecosmilia  are  predominant  in  the  basement  beds,  together  with 
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Pseudomonotis  fallax  and  Ostrea  liamca.     The  higher  beds  contain 
Ammonites  cmgulattLs  and  Littorina  clcUhrata.^ 

Middle  Lias. — The  best  locality  in  Somerset  for  studying 
this  division  is  near  Glastonbury,  where  the  succession,  according 

to  Mr,  H.  B.  Woodward,  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

3.  liock-bed  (Marlstone) up  to     2 

2.  Micaceous  sandy  clays  and  sands 70 

1.  Micaceous  shales 140 

Round  the  Mendip  Hills  the  Middle  Lias  becomes  very 
attenuated,  and  is  represented  sometimes  by  a  few  feet  of  marly 
shale,  and  sometimes  by  conglomerate  resting  directly  on  Carbon- 
iferous limestone ;  in  other  places  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Inferior 
Oolite. 

Towards  Bath  the  normal  succession  is  again  ^found,  but  with  a 
thickness  of  only  50  or  60  feet  Northwards  through  Gloucester- 
shire the  beds  thicken  considerably,  till  near  Stinchcombe  the 
marlstone  is  15  feet,  and  the  underlying  sands  and  clays  are  about 
150.  The  Marlstone  here  forms  a  conspicuous  rock-bed  which  is 
often  quarried.  It  con^ins  Am,  spinatuSy  Bel.  paxillosiis,  Bhyn, 
tetrahedrcty  Fecten  cequivalvis,  and  other  fossils. 

Upper  Liaa. — In  Somei-set  this  consists  of  pale -coloured 
limestones  and  marls  at  the  base,  surmounted  by  a  variable 
thickness  of  blue  and  brown  clay  (40  to  70  feet).  In  some  places 
a  layer  of  brown  shaly  clay  separates  the  marlstone  from  the 
Upper  Lias  limestone,  and  this  clay  contains  many  small  brachiopods, 
such  as  Lepicena  Mooreif  L,  Bouchardi,  Thecidium  rusticuTrij  Spirt- 
ferina  Uminstermds,  and  Zellania  liassica.  The  limestone  contains 
the  usual  Ammonites  as  well  as  Reptilia,  Fish,  Crustacea,  and 
Insects.  The  succession  in  Gloucester  is  similar,  and  the  quarries 
near  Dumbleton  have  yielded  many  fish  and  insects. 

3.  The  Midlands 

Lower  Liaa. — Good  sections  of  several  parts  of  the  Lower 
Lias  are  to  be  found  near  Harbury  and  Fenny  Compton  in 
Warwickshire,  where  the  succession  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 

7.  Clay  with  Am,  capricomus  at  Southam. 

6.  Clay  and  bed  of  shelly  limestone,  Am,  Loscomhei, 

6.  Clays  with  limestone  nodules,  Am^  ibex,  Am.  Henleyi, 

4.  Clays  with  limestone  bands,  Am,  Jam/esoni,  Am.  amuUus. 

3.  Zone  of  Am.  oxynotus — not  exposed. 

2.  Limestones  and  clays  with  Am^  Bucklandi  and  Am.  angulatiu, 

1.  Blue  clays  and  shale8=zone  of  Am.  planorbis. 

The  total  thickness  is  estimated  at  about  460  feet. 
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Middle  Liaa. — The  best  known  and  most  fully  explored 
sections  of  this  division  are  near  Banbury,  Deddington,  and 
Homton,  but  its  thickness  seems  to  be  less  than  150  feet  Mr. 
H.  B.  Woodward^*  remarks  that  "the  Marlstone  Rock- bed  is 
perhaps  nowhere  better  developed  than  in  the  country  around 
Banbury.  It  covers*  an  extensive  area  to  the  north-west^  forming 
a  plateau  that  rises  gradually  from  about  500  feet  at  Banbury  to 
the  escarpment  of  Edge  Hill,  710  feet  high,  and  this  area  is 
intersected  by  several  deep  valleys.''  The  marlstone  consists  of 
more  or  less  ferruginous  and  sandy  limestone,  which  va^es  from 
12  to  25  feet  in  thickness.  The  outer  parts  are  always  brown 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  but  the  centres  of  large  blocks  are 
generally  gray.  The  commonest  fossils  are  Terebratula  "punctata 
and  Rkynchonella  tetrdhedra,  which  often  occur  in  clusters. 

Below  the  Marlstone  are  sandy  micaceous  clays  with  Am. 
Tnargaritattu  and  Belemnites  of  several  species.  These  beds  are 
from  100  to  120  feet  thick. 

Upper  Lias. — In  Northamptonshire  this  has  been  divided  as 
follows  :-^— . 


'Clays  with  NiictUana  ovum 
Clays  with  few  fossils 
Clays  with  Am.  communis  . 

Zone  of  Am,,  t SerpenLinus  beds 

BerperUiniis  \  Paper  shale  and  insect  limestone 


Zone  of  Am» 
communis 


Feet. 
about  50 
68  to  90 

2  to    8 

3  to    5 
1  to    2 

Up  to  165 


The  "  insect  limestone,"  though  a  thin  bed,  yields  many  fossils, 
especially  insects  and  remains  of  fish  as  well  as  Ammonites.  The 
serpentinus  beds  consist  of  marl  with  a  limestone  containing  several 
species  of  Ammonites,  and  though  Am.  serpentinus  is  commoner 
than  Am,  communis  in  these  beds,  both  range  up  to  the  lower 
NucvJana  ovum  beds,  but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  highest  Nuculana 
ovum  clays,  which  contain  Am.  LiUi  and  Am.  lymphanim  with  some 
other  shells  characteristic  of  the  Am.  jurensis  zone. 

4.  Leicester y  Ruiland,  and  Lincoln 
In  these  counties  we  find  the  following  zones  : — 

relays  with  Am.  bi/rons  and  NuciUana  omc7n. 

UoDcr  Lias     ^  Clays  with  Am.  communis. 
^^  1  Clays  with  Am.  serpeniimis. 

tShales  with  fish  ana  insect  liniestones. 

{Marlstone  Rock-bed  {Am.  spinaius). 
Blue  micaceous  clays  with  septaria  and  bands  of  sandy 
ironstone  {Am.  margaritatus). 
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Lower  Lias, 


'Blue  clays  with  septaria  {Am.  eaprieomua). 
Blue  clays  with  thin  limestones  and  septaria  (Am.  ibex 

,  ^      and  Am.  Jamesoni). 

B  I  Sandy  clays  and  sandjs,  occasionally  indurated  into  a  stone 

I     {Am,  armaius). 
vBlue  clays  ^ith  small  septaria  {Am.  oxynotus). 


r Ferruginous  limestones  with  Am,,  semicostaitts. 


Lower  Lias,  |  Blue  clays  and  gray  limestones  {Am.  Bucklandi). 
A  1  Dark  blue  pyritous  clays  {Am.  angulcUus). 

I  Limestone  and  shales  {Am.  plaiwrbis). 


Lower  Lias. — The  zones  of  Avi.  planm-bis,  Am,  angvlaJtus, 
and  Am>.  Bucklandi  present  the  same  features  as  elsewhere,  and 
have  a  combined  thickness  of  about  200  feet.  Thev  are  sue- 
ceeded  by  several  beds  of  hard  ferruginous  limestone  with  inter- 
bedded  shales  (the  Am^  semicostatus  zone),  which  thicken  northward 
till  they  are  27  feet  thick  at  Scunthorpe  and  Frodingham,  where 
they  are  worked  for  ironstone.  > 

The  upper  part  (B)  of  the  Lower  Lias  is  about  47 0  feet  thick 
in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  and  a  boring  at  Grantham  showed  the 
Lower  Lias  as  a  whole  to  be  about  700  feet  thick.  The  6bt%Laus 
zone  is  thin  or  absent,  but  clays  with  A.  oxynotus  and  A.  raricostatus 
occur,  and  are  about  90  feet  thick.  Northwards,  however,  the 
thickness  diminishes.  The  lower  zones  (A)  maintain  their  thick- 
ness, but  the  zones  of  oxynotus^  armatus,  and  Jamssoni  are  repre- 
sented by  clays  from  100  to  140  feet  thick,  surmounted  by  a  bed 
of  ironstone  about  4  feet  thick,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Pecten 
bed,"  from  the  abundance  of  several  species  of  Peden.  This  bed 
contains  a  mixture  of  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  species,  and  is  by 
some  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Middle  Lias,  but  its  Ammonites 
are  armatus,  Henleyiy  and  striatum,  while  the  clays  above  it  contain 
Am.  capricomus  throughout,  and  not  margaritatus.  These  days  are 
about  70  feet  thick,  and  consequently  the  total  thickness  of  Lower 
Lias  in  this  district  is  from  400  to  440  feet. 

Middle  Lias. — In  Rutland  and  along  the  Vale  of  Bel  voir  the 
Middle  Lias  presents  its  usual  zonal  subdivisions,  and  maintains 
a  thickness  of  about  160  feet  The  Marlstone  is  from  25  to  30, 
and  forms  a  bold  escarpment  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the 
Lower  Lias  from  Ashwell  by  Holwell,  Belvoir,  and  Grantham, 
near  which  places  it  has  been  largely  worked  for  ironstone.  The 
clays  below  generally  contain  Am.  viOTgaritattbs,  Protocardia  truncata, 
and  Modiola  scalprum  in  abundance.  These  clays  have  been  traced 
northward  to  Lincoln,  where  they  pass  down  into  clays  with  Am>, 
capricomvSy  but  farther  north  the  margarUcUus  zone  appears  to  die 
out,  and  the  capricormu  clays  are  succeeded  directly  by  the  marlstone, 
which  in  North  Lincolnshire  is  only  from  7  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 
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Upper  Liaa — In  Rutland  and  the  south  of  Lincolnshire  this 
division  ia  thicker  than  usual,  having  a  thickness  of  176  feet  near 
Oakham,  hut  thins  northward,  being  less  than  100  feet  at  Lincoln, 
•where,  however,  it  is  well  exposed  and  very  fossiliferous.  Near 
Lincoln  it  has  been  subdivided  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton  as  follows : — 


Xione  of  Am. 
communis 

Zone  of  Am. 

serpeniiniLs 
Zone  of  Am. 

annvZatus 


Feet. 

{(  Shales  with  calcareous  nodules 88 
-J  Shales    with    comminuted    shells,   Am.   cammuniSf 
\     NifyCiUa  Hamrjierif  and  Trigonia  inUlus ...       8 
Shales  with  septaria  and  shelly  beds  containing  Am. 
serpetUinuSf  Am.  heterophylhcs,  etc.         .         .         .45 
{Shales  with  several  layers  of  argillaceous  limestone 
(fish  and  insect  limestones) 8 


6.    Yorkshire 

In  the  south  of  Yorkshire,  from  Brough  to  Kirby  Underdale 
and  Howsham,  the  Lias  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  North 
Lincoln,  but  as  soon  as  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  is  crossed  a 
<:hange  begins  to  be  manifest,  both  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lias 
swelling  out  till  they  again  attain  a  development  equal  to  that  of 
South  Lincolnshire.  From  Howsham  the  outcrop  curves  round 
by  Thirsk  and  Northallerton  to  the  coast  between  Redcar  and 
Whitby,  which  exhibits  an  excellent  section  of  the  whole  formation 
except  the  zone  of  Am.  planorbisy  which,  however,  is  visible  near 
Market  Weighton. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  coast  section  :  ^ — 


Upper, 
222  feet 


Middle, 
140  feet 


Lower, 
714  feet 


(Cement  beds  and  alum  shale  with  Am.  communis,  Am, 
bifrons,  and  Nuculana  otfum^  about  100  feet. 
Shales  with  jet  beds,  Am.  serpentinus,  92  feet. 
Gray  shales  with  Am.  annulatus,  30  feet. 
^Ironstone  (Cleveland  main  seam)  and  shales  below,  zone 

of  Am.  spiruUuSf  30-50  feet. 
Ironstone  (lovTer  seam)  or  Pecten  bed,  with  beds  of  marly 
sandstone  below ;  contains  Am.  margarUaius  and  Pecten 
hcvis,  about  100  feet 
^Clays  with  Am^  caprieomus,  130  feet. 
Shaly  micaceous  clays  with  Am.  Jam^soni,  225  feet. 
Clays  with  Am,,  obtusus,  Am.  oorynotus,  and  raricostalus^ 

100  feet. 
Shales  and  limestones  with  Am.  Tumeri  and  Am.  semicos- 

taiuSj  66  feet. 
Shales  and  thin  limestones,  zone  of  Am,  Bticklandi,  113 

feet. 
Shales  and  thin  limestones,  Am^  angulatus,  30  feet. 
^Zone  of  Am.  planorhis  below,  but  not  accessible  (?50  feet). 
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6.  Ireland 


Beds  of  Lower  Liassic  age  occur  only  in  the  extreme  north-east 
of  Ireland  ;  they  crop  out  at  several  places  in  Antrim  between  the 
Trias  and  the  Cretaceous  series,  but  are  frequently  overlapped  by 
the  latter,  and  are  then  concealed  from  view.  The  best  sections 
are  at  Colin  Glen  near  Belfast,  White  Head,  Island  Magee,  Lame, 
and  Glenarm,  but  nowhere  is  the  top  of  the  lower  Lias  exposed. 
The  following  zones  are  found  in  descending  order : — 

4.  Clays  with  Belemnites  acutus^  possibly  representing  the  zone  oi  Anru 

Turturi  and  Am,  semicostutus. 
3.  Blue  argillaceous  limestones,  zone  of  Am,  Bucklaridi. 
2.  Blue  marly  clays  with  dark  limestones,  zone  of  Am,  angulaius, 
1.  Black  shales  with  Atti.  planorhis. 

At  Portrush  the  Lias  shales  are  indurated  and  converted  into 
homstone  by  contact  with  igneous  rock. 

7.    West  of  Scotland 

The  Mesozoic  rocks  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  like  those  of 
Ireland,  owe  their  preservation  to  the  enormous  flows  of  lava  which 
were  poured  out  upon  them  in  Tertiary  times,  and  they  now  appear 
only  in  cliff  sections  or  in  valleys  where  the  superincumbent  lavas 
have  been  removed  by  subsequent  erosion. 

The  existence  of  Liassic  deposits  at  certain  places  on  the  west 
coast,  and  in  the  islands  of  Mull,  Skye,  and  Haasay,  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  but  the  most  complete  account  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  Professor  Judd's  masterly  paper  on  the  "  Secondary 
Rocks  of  Scotland."^  Nearly  every  zone  of  the  Lias  is  represented, 
and  the  total  thickness  of  the  formation  is  not  less  than  1200  feet 

Licwer  Lias. — The  very  base  of  this  is  never  clearly  seen,  so 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Rhaetics  occur  below,  but  Pro- 
fessor Judd  believes  them  to  be  absent.  The  lowest  beds  of  the 
Lias  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  same  age  in  South  Wales  ;  they 
consist  of  very  hard  bluish  gray  limestones,  alternating  with  cal- 
careous grits  and  conglomeratic  sandstones.  The  commonest  fossil 
is  Ostrea  irregularis  (a  variety  of  0.  liassica\  but  corals  ThecosmiHa 
Martini  and  Isastrea  Murchisoni  also  occur,  together  with  Gardvnia 
condnna  and  spines  of  AcrosaUnia,  Ammonites  are  not  found,  but 
the  beds  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  zones  of  Am. 
planorhis  and  Am.  angulatus;  their  thickness  is  about  200  feet, 
and  they  are  well  seen  at  Applecross  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Raasay  (see  Fig.  109). 
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The  succeeding  zone  of  Am,  BucJdandi  is  well  developed,  and 
consists  of  shelly  limestones  and  shales  crowded  with  fossils  of  the 
same  species  which  are  common  in  England  ;  its  thickness  is  250 
feet  Above  are  dark  micaceous  shales  containing  Ain,  gemicostatus^ 
Am,  Broohij  and  Belem/nites  acutiLS,  150  feet  The  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  Am-,  oxynotus  zone  is  not  determined,  the  fossils  of 
this  zone  only  occurring  at  Tobermory  in  Mull,  where  they  are 
mingled  with  others  that  belong  to  higher  horizons. 

The  higher  part  of  the  Lower  Lias  consists  of  sandy  and 
micaceous  shales,  called  the  Pabba  Shales  by  Professor  Judd.  At 
the  base  of  these  there  are  some  beds  in  which  Am.  armattis  occurs, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  group  represents  the  zones  of  Am^ 
Jamesoni  and  Am,  capricormis ;  these  shales  contain  Am,  Jamesont, 
Am.  brevispiiiaj  Am,  Davcei^  Modtola  scalprum,  and  Grypha^a 
cymhium,  and  are  about  250  feet  thick. 

Middle  Liaa. — This  division  consists  of  gray  calcareous  sand- 
stones with  some  beds  of  calcareous  shale.  They  were  termed  the 
Scalpa  Beds  by  Professor  Judd,  and  are  well  exposed  in  Scalpa 
and  Kaasay,  where  their  thickness  is  200  feet.  They  contain  Bel. 
paxillosuSy  Am,  m^argaritcUus,  Am,  spinatus,  Pecten  cequivcUviSy 
RJiynchonella  tetrahedra,  and  other  marlstone  fossils.  In  Mull  the 
Scalpa  Beds  are  represented  by  soft  greenish  sandstones  with  few 
fossils. 

Upper  Lias. — ^As  elsewhere  this  division  consists  of  shalea 
with  much  pyrites  and  jet ;  the  lower  portion  yields  Am,  serpent- 
inus  and  Am.  radians^  and  the  upper  beds  Am,  community  with 
Belemnites  Voltzi  and  Poddonomya  Bronni,  Sections  are  generally 
obscured  by  slips  and  grass,  but  the  thickness  averages  from  75 
to  80  feet 

8.  Northreasi  of  Scotland 

In  this  region  beds  of  Liassic  age  have  only  been  found  at  one 
locality,  namely,  in  the  reefs  below  Dunrobin  Castle  on  the  coast 
of  Sutherland,  where  they  rest  on  the  beds  described  on  p.  322. 

Lower  Lias. — The  lowest  beds  are  clearly  of  estuarine  origin, 
consisting  of  sandstones  and  shales  with  thin  layers  of  clay  and 
coal,  the  whole  attaining  a  thickness  of  between  400  and  600 
feet ;  no  fossils  have  been  found  except  in  the  uppermost  beds, 
where  a  few  dwarfed  Gryphcea  and  Cardinia  prove  the  occasional 
presence  of  salt  water.  As  these  beds  are  overlain  by  clays  with 
Anu  oxynotus,  they  must  be  the  estuarine  e(][uivalent8  of  the  zones 
of  Am,  planorbis  and  Am.  Bucklandi. 

The  marine  beds  above  exhibit  the  following  succession  : — 
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Feet. 

3.  Dark  blue  micaceoos  olajs  with  aeptaria,  BelemniUs  cunUus, 
Am.  brevispiruit  Am,  Jameso7iif  Hippopodium  poiideroBum, 
and  OryphfjBa  cymMwn 80 

2.  Micaceous  sandstones  and  clays  with  Orypfuea  obliqucUa,  Peeteii 

oequivalviSt  and  Belemnites  actUus  .        .  34 

1.  Blue  clays  and  impure  limestones  ^ith  Am.  oxynotus,  Am^ 
caprotinus,  Bel.  aetUuSf  Cardinia  hybridan  Lima  pectinoides, 
and  Gryphasa  obliqucUa 60 

Of  these  groups  the  lowest  is  clearly  the  zone  of  Am.  oxyjwtusy 
while  Nos.  2  and  3  appear  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  zones 
of  Am.  armatus^  Jamesoniy  and  capricomtis. 

Middle  Liaa — No  higher  beds  are  seen,  but  their  former 
existence  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  boulders  of  calcareous 
sandstone,  like  those  of  the  western  coast,  in  the  boulder  clays 
of  Moray  and  Elgin.  These  boulders  enclose  such  fossils  as 
Belemnites  paxiUosuSj  Am.  actceon,  Modiola  accUprum^  Avicula  in- 
cequivalvis,  and  Panopcea  elongaia^  and  others  which  occur  in  the 
Scalpa  sandstones  of  the  west  coast.  It  is  quite  possible, 
indeed,  that  such  rocks  (of  Marlstone  age)  may  still  exist  in  situ 
beneath  the  vast  masses  of  glacial  day  which  mantle  the  surface 
of  Elginshire. 

No  proof  that  Upper  Lias  was  ever  deposited  on  this  coast  has 
yet  been  discovered,  and  no  fossils  of  that  division  occur  in  the 
boulder  clays. 

B.  Middle  Jurassic  Series 

Subdivisions. — This  part  of  the  Jurassic  system  consists  of  a 
variable  series  of  oolitic  and  shelly  limestones  and  marly  clays, 
none  of  the  strata  continuing  long  of  the  same  thickness,  and 
many  beds  thinning  out  altogether  within  comparatively  short 
distances.  The  most  persistent  stratum  is  that  known  as  the 
-Combrash,  which  lies  at  the  summit  of  the  seriea  The  beds 
which  appear  in  different  districts  have  for  the  most  part  received 
local  names,  and  the  correlation  of  these  subdivisions  is  not  by 
■any  means  an  easy  matter,  for  some  of  them  are  of  estuarine  origin, 
and  in  some  districts  there  is  evidence  of  current  erosion  with  a 
corresponding  local  absence  of  certain  portions  of  the  series.  It 
is  only  in  the  southern  counties  that  a  complete  succession  of 
'  marine  deposits  is  found,  and  this  series  is  divisible  into  the 
following  groups  and  zones  :— 

(Combrash       .  .  Zone  of  Am.  macrocephalus. 

Forest  marble.  .  Zone  of  Waldheimia  digona. 

Great  oolite    .  .  Zone  of  Nerinsea  Yoltzi. 

Fuller's  earth .  .  Zone  of  Am.  subcontractus. 
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Bajocian  - 


Upper  limestones   .   /fone  of  Am.  Parkmaoni. 

^^  \Zoneof  Am.  humphnesianus. 

Lower  limestones   .      Zone  of  Am.  Murchisonae. 

Midford  Sands       .  |5^^«  °5  ^™-  opalinus. 

\Zone  of  Am.  jurensis. 

Life  of  the  Period 

Marine  Fauna. — The  fauna  of  the  Middle  Jurassic  rocks  is 
closely  related  generically  to  that  of  the  Lias,  but  only  about  50 
species  actually  pass  from  one  formation  to  the  other,  although  each 
fauna  numbers  about  2000  species.  The  fauna  of  the  Oolitic 
limestones  differs  from  that  of  the  Lias  principally  in  the  relative 
abundance  of  corals,  echinoderms,  and  gastropoda  This,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  limestones  were 
evidently  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coral  reefs,  such  reefs  at 
the  present  day  always  abounding  in  sea-urchins  and  univalve 
shells.  Brachiopoda,  too,  are  individually  very  abundant,  though 
the  number  of  species  is  not  greater  than  in  the  Lias,  and  the 
genera  are  tlie  same,  except  that  Leptceiia  and  Spiriferina  are  absent. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  genera  which  now  appear, 
and  those  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  did  not  survive  the 
Jurassic  period : — 

Pori/era,         Corynella,  Craticularia,  Elasmostonia,  Holcospongia,  Lymno- 

rella,  Peronidella,  Verrucoctelia. 
Anlhozoa.       Adelastrea,  *Anabacia,  Cryptocoenia,  Cyathophora,  Stylina. 
Eehiiwdenna.  Apiocrinus,  *Clypeus,  Collyrites,  Nucleoli tes,  Hemicidaris, 

Holectypus,    *Hyboclypu8,    Pedina,    Pygaster,    Pygurus, 

Stomecbiuus. 
Brachiopoda,  Terebratella,  Terebratnlina. 
Laniellibranchia.  Corbis,  Gorbicella,  Cyprina,  Cyrena,  Isocardia,*Pachyrisma^ 

Pteropema,  Sowerbya,  Spoudylus,  *Trichites. 
Gastropoda,     Brachytrema,  Halla,  *  Cirrus,  Dephinula,  Fissurella,  Nerinrea* 

Pileolus,  *Purpuroidea,  Rissoina. 
Cephalopoda,  The  Ammonite  genera  Cosmocoras,  *Haplocera8,  Lioceras,^ 

Ludwigia,  *Macrocephalites,  Oppelia,  *Parkinsonia,  Peri- 

sphinctes,  Sonninia,  and  Sphseroceras. 
Pisces.  Aspidorhynchus,  Microdon,  Stropbodus,  Ganodus,  Ischyodus. 

Itcptilia,         Streptospondylus,  Teleosaurus. 

The  following  are  lists  of  the  fossils  which  may  be  regarded  a» 
specially  characteristic  of  the  groups  indicated  : — 

Fossils  of  the  Midford  Sand  and  Cepfialopoda  Bed 

Brachiopoda.  Rbynchonella  cynocephala. 

Lainellibranchia,  Trigonia  striata,  Modiola  sowerbyana,  Gervillia  Hart- 

manui,  Cucullsea  ferruginea. 
Gastropoda.    Amberleya  capitanea,  Trochus  duplicatus. 
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Cephalopoda.  Am.  (Ljtocene)  jarensis,  Am.  (Ludwigia)  opalinus,  Ani. 
(OnmiDOoeras)  strintutus,  Am,  (Hftmm&toceru)  inaignU, 
Am.  (Lytonras)  toruloBOs,  BelamniteB  iiregiilans,  B. 
coDipreuos. 

FoiMt  of  On  Sigocian  {Inferior  OoliU) 
Actinozoa.       Aiiabacia  bemjsphertca,  Thecoamilia  gregarin. 
BcAinorfsmia.  CoUyrites  riagens,  Stomechinaa  germiiutDB,  Pygaster  aemi- 
sulcatua,  CiypeuB  Ploti. 


S3 


e.  NaiitiluB  •iniutuB.  /.  RliyDclioD«llii  Bplnoaa. 

SratAit^xida.  Rh;ncboiiella  spiaosa,  Terebratiila  finibrm,  T.  Pbillipaii, 
T.  sphsroidalia,  Waldheimia  carinata. 

LamellibTanchia.  AsUrte  elegana,  A.  eicavalA.  C«raiuya  bajociana,  Gresslyik 
iLbducta,  Grjpbica  sublobata,  Lioia  pec  tin  if  arm  i».  Phola- 
domya  fidicula,  Trigonia   coatata  tlenticulata,  T.   hemi- 

Oaitropoda.     CirruN    nodoaus,    Nerinita   cingeuda,    Pleiirotomaria  omatii, 
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Fvitili  of  ih£  Great  Oolite  and  Forest  Marble 

Aetinozaa,  AiiabacU  complanBta,  Iuatra<  expluutala,  Aidocriniu 
ParkiDsoni.  f  -       F* 

EehiwxUrina.  Acnwalania  hemicidaroidea  (range*  to  Corubrasli),  Hemt- 
cidarU  minor. 

Brackiopoda.  BhyQchoDslla  concinoo,  R.  obgoletn.  Torobntula  maxillaU, 
T.  coarcUta,  Waldbeiiaia  digong. 


r,  Bliyiifhonella  coiiclnna.  n.  Purpuroici™  Morriil. 

d.  Wameiiuia  dlKona.  K.  Nerinea  VoItiL 

Liwiellibrancftia.  Avicuii  costttA,  Trapezium  roatratimi,  LimacaidiirarmU, 
Macrodon  hirsoneuais,  Ostrea  acuminata,  O.  Sowerbji, 
Pachyrisma grand e,  Trigonia  Goldfuasi,  T.  Moretoni. 

Ilastiopoda.  Alaria  armata,  Amberleya  nodoaa,  Cylindrites  acutus,  Piii- 
jiuroidea  Jlorrisi,  Heriuiea  Voltzi,  Patella  rugoea,  Nerita 
costulata. 

Crphalopoda.  Nautilus  Babe ri.  Ammonites  (Pensphiiict«s)  arliiiBtigeraa. 

/'mA.  Stropbodus  niagnua,  PbolidopboniB  minor. 

lieptilia.         Steneoaaurua  bravideua,  Cimolioaannia  el 
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A 


i.  OitjH  llibeltolda. 


Fosiilt  of  the  Cornbratk 


>  nucnKcptulna. 


^dtjwaw.— Analwcia  complinita. 

jBaUnodfrmo.— Holeotypui  deprewiu,  Nucleolitet  clauicularia. 
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£raehiopoda,—TeTehntQl&  intermedia,  T.  Bentleyi,  Waldheimia 
obovata. 

Liimellibranchia. — Pseudomonotis  echinata,  Pecten  vagans,  Lima 
duplicate,  Pleuromya  decortete,  Gresslya  peregrina,  Pholadomya  lyrata, 
Oatrea  flahelloides. 

O^o^ropoeia. —PBeudomelania  vitteta. 

Cephaliipoda.  ^Ammonitea  (Ozynoticeras)  discus,  Am.  (Maorocephalites) 
macrocephalus. 


1 

Fig.  lis. — JAWS  OP  (1)  PHAflCOLOTHERIUM  BUCKLAMDI  AND  (2)  AMPHITHERIUM  BRODB&IPI 

FROM  STONBSFiKLD.    Natural  size  with  enlarged  views  of  teeth  above  each. 

Terrestrial  and  Freshwater  Fauna. — The  estuarine  beds 
which  occur  occasionally  in  these  rocks  furnish  us  with  aome  in- 
teresting remains  of  the  plants  and  land  animals.     The  borders  of 


Fig.  114. — RESTORATION  OF  THS  SKELETON  OF  MBGALOBAnRUS  BUCKLANDI  {^\ 

Actual  length  supposed  to  be  about  80  feet. 

the  rivers  and  estuaries  must  have  been  clothed  with  a  dense 
vegetation,  ferns  of  the  genera  Laccqpteris^  ComopterUy  GladophlebU^ 
Sphenopteris,  Tamiopteris ;  cycads  of  many  genera,  Williamwntay 
CteniSj  NiUsonic^  Anomozamites^  Otozamites,  etc. ;  coniferous  treee, 
such  as  Araucarites^  Brackyphyllwrn,  Baiera^  and  Ginkgo.  Among 
this  vegetation  insects  abounded,  such  as  beetles,  flies,  and  dragon 
flies. 
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In  the  water  lived  molluscs  of  the  genera  Cyrena,  Anodontay 
crocodiles  of  the  Qavial  type,  and  turtles  {Protochelys). 

On  land  there  were  small  marsupials,  Amphitherium,  Ampkitylus, 
AmphiUttes,  and  PhoKolotherium  (Fig.  1 1 3),  and  the  Protothere  Stereo- 
gnathus.  The  huge  Dinosauria,  Megalosaurus  and  GeteoeauruSy  were 
also  terrestrial  creatures  (see  p.  332). 


Stratigraphy 

Q^ofirraphioal  Ranffe. — Like  the  Lias,  the  Middle  Jurassic 
series  ranges  completely  across  England  from  Dorset  to  Yorkshire. 
It  occupies  the  Dorset  coast  between  Bridport  and  Weymouth, 
and  runs  inland  by  Yeovil,  Sherborne,  and  Bruton  to  the  Mendipe. 
In  Gloucestershire  it  gives  rise  to  the  well-known  scenery  of  the 
Cotteswolds,  and  spreads  over  a  considerable  width  of  country. 
Thence  it  passes  through  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Northampton, 
Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  forming  the  long  escarpment  known  as  the 
^* cliff''  in  Lincolnshire,  which  runs  due  north  from  Qrantham  by 
Ancaster,  Navenby,  Lincoln,  and  Kirton  to  the  Humber. 

In  South  Yorkshire  it  makes  but  little  show,  the  beds  being 
thin,  but  north-west  of  Malton  they  thicken,  and,  sweeping  round 
to  the  north  of  Helmsley,  form  the  high  ground  of  the  Yorkshire 
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Wolds,  which  range  from  west  to  east,  and  terminate  in  the  cliffs 
between  Whitby  and  Scarborough. 

Rocks  belonging  to  this  series  occur  in  Skye  and  several  other 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  ;  they  also  form  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland. 

The  stratigraphical  variations  which  this  series  exhibits  along 
its  outcrop  in  England  will  be  best  explained  by  brief  accounts 
of  the  succession  in  five  separate  districts.  The  correlation  of  the 
deposits  found  in  these  districts  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table.  For  fuller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  H.  £. 
Woodward's  memoir.^ 

1.  Dorset  and  South  Somerset 

Inferior  Oolite  G-roup. — In  this  southern  district  the  lime- 
stones of  the  inferior  oolite  are  of  small  thickness,  while  the  Mid- 
ford  Sands,  which  represent  the  zones  of  Am.  juremis  and  Am. 
opalinus,  are  from  150  to  180  feet  thick.  On  the  coast  near  Brid- 
port  there  is  little  more  than  10  feet  of  limestone,  but  inland 
these  beds  become  a  little  thicker,  and  the  following  is  the  suc- 
cession, A  on  the  coast  and  B  near  Beaminster  : — 

A.  B. 

Feet.  Feet. 

4.  Gray  oolitic    limestones  with    Am.   Parkinaoni  and 

TerehrcUrtUa  spheroidalia 7  6 

5.  Gray  and  brown  limestones  with  Astarte  excavata  2}  8 
2.  Brown  earthy  limestones  with    Am.   concavus,   Am. 

MurchisoruBy  and  other  fossils 3  18 

1.  Yellow  micaceous  sands  with  nodular  layers  of  cal- 
careous sandstone  (Midford  Sand)    .  .        .150  150 

Fossils  are  scarce  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Midford  Sand,  but 
near  the  top  Am.  opalinusy  Am.  torulosuSy  Rhynch.  qfiwcephcUoy  and 
other  fossils  have  been  found.  The  zone  of  Am.  humphriesianiM  is 
not  well  developed,  for  though  that  species  occurs  in  the  middle 
limestones  (No.  3)  it  is  not  common,  and  Am.  Parkinaoni  occurs 
with  it  The  lower  part  of  No.  4  is  called  the  "Terebratula 
bed,"  from  the  abundance  of  Ter,  ipheroidalis,  Ter.  PhiUipsi,  and 
Waldheimia  carina^. 

In  Somerset,  north  of  Crewkeme,  beds  of  freestone  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Midford  Sands,  and  are  quarried  at  Ham  Hill, 
where  the  beds  exposed  are  as  follows : — 

Feet 

(Yellow  sand  and  soft  sandstones        .        .        .        .40 
Yellowish  brown  limestone,  consisting  of  comminuted 
shell-fragments,  current  bedded,  and  cutting  as  a 
freestone 50 
Yellow  sands  with  layers  of  calcareous  stone  80 
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The  shells  in  the  freestone  which  is  known  as  "  Ham  Hill 
stone "  are  all  so  broken  that  Bhynch.  eynocepJMUa  alone  has  been 
recognised. 

Near  Yeovil  the  Midford  Sands  are  about  180  feet  thick^ 
and  the  lower  beds  contain  Am,  juremis  and  Am.  Mooreij  while 
Am.  opalinvs  has  been  found  in  the  upper  30  feet 

The  best  sections  of  the  overlying  limestones  are  found  in 
quarries  between  Yeovil  and  Sherborne,  where  the  following  zones 
have  been  recognised  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  :  • — 

Feet, 
5.  Limestone  with  Am.  Parkinsoni        .     15  to  45 
4.  ,,  jf     Am.  humphriesianus      1  to    6 

3.  „  ,,     Am.  coneavus  .       3  to    4 

2.  ,,  „     Am.  Marchisonee      .       1  to    6 

1.  Sandy  limestone  with  Am.  Moorel     .       1  to    2 

The  lowest  bed  forms  a  passage  into  the  underlying  sand,  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  zone  of  Am.  opalinus.  The  total  thick- 
ness varies  from  30  to  60  feet 

Ghreat  Oolite  Qroup. — The  lowest  member  of  this  group  is 
the  Fuller's  Earth,  which  attains  a  great  thickness  in  Dorset  (400 
feet).  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  more  closely  connected  with 
the  Inferior  Oolite  than  with  the  Great  Oolite,  but  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward  has  shown  that  its  Ammonites  clearly  unite  it  to  the 
Great  Oolite,  and  that  the  larger  proportion  of  its  fossils  range 
upward.  He  also  remarks  that  Am>.  subcontrcLctus  is  its  character- 
istic Ammonite  ;  of  other  fossils  Ostrea  acuminata^  Ehynchonella 
varia7i8,  and  Waldhdmia  omithocephala  are  the  commonest 

The  Fuller's  Earth  is  a  marly  clay,  generally  of  a  greenish  or 
yellowish  gray,  but  sometimes  blue,  and  some  of  its  beds  consist  of 
the  fine  soft  greasy  clay  which  is  used  for  fulling  purposes.  It  also 
includes  a  band  of  earthy  limestone  which  is  known  as  the  Fuller's 
Earth  Rock.  This  rock  is  thickest  in  Somerset,  where  it  is  often 
from  25  to  30  feet  thick.  The  formation,  however,  is  not  more 
than  130  feet  thick  in  this  country. 

No  limestone  comparable  to  the  Great  Oolite  of  more  northern 
districts  is  found  in  the  area  south  of  the  Mendips,  and  the  Fuller's 
Earth  is  directly  succeeded  by  the  Forest  Marble.  The  absence  of 
the  Great  Oolite  limestone  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  currents 
which  either  prevented  its  deposition,  or  eroded  and  removed  so 
much  of  it  as  may  have  been  formed. 

The  Forest  Marble  consists  of  shelly  and  flaggy  limestones,  which 
show  much  oblique  current  bedding,  and  alternate  with  bands  and 
layers  of  shaly  clay  or  marl.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
over  400  feet  thick,  but  Mr.  Woodward  has  found  this  to  be  a 
mistake  ;  on  the  coast  near  Bridport  it  is  only  about  80  feet  thick, 
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and  its  greatest  thickness  is  not  in  Dorset,  but  in  Somerset,  near 
Sherborne,  where  it  is  about  1 30  feet  The  limestones  h^ve  been 
quarried  at  many  places  for  building  and  paving  stones 

The  Combrash  in  Dorset  and  Somerset  is  from  16  to  25  feet 
thick,  and  consists  of  rubbly  ferruginous  limestone  of  a  bluish 
gray  colour  in  its  deeper  parts,  but  weathering  into  a  brown  rock 
by  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  forming  a  fertile  soil.  It  generall}' 
yields  a  number  of  fossils,  especially  of  echinoderms,  brachiopods 
and  lamellibranchs  (see  list  on  p.  353). 


2.   Gloucetterskire 

The  area  to  which  the  following  account  applies  is  that  of  the 
country  round  Bath  and  along  the  Cotteswold  Hills  from  Bradford- 
on-Avon  to  the  district  between  Cirencester  and  Cheltenham. 

Inferior  Oolite  Q>roup. — Along  this  line  of  country  the 
lower  part  of  the  series  is  divisible  as  follows : — 


Inferior 


rRagstones      .        .        .        . 
O  lit     I  Freestones     .... 
^         \  Pea-grit  and  brown  limestonen 
Midford  /Cephalopoda  bed  . 
Sand     \  Cotteswold  sands  . 


Am.  Parkinaoni 

Am,  Murchisonce 

Am.  opalinus 
Am,  jurensis 


{ 


ThickneM. 

20  to 

40 

25  „ 

160 

10,, 

45 

2„ 

15 

120,, 

40 

177  to  300 

The  "  Cephalopoda  bed "  consists  of  brown  ironshot  marly 
limestone  in  two  or  more  layers ;  it  has  yielded  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  species  of  Ammonites,  and  is  sometimes  divisible  into  two 
or  three  sub-zones.     Rhynchorulla  cynocephala  is  also  common  in  it. 

The  "Pea-grit"  is  a  bed  of  coarse  pisolitic  limestone  from 
4  to  20  feet  thick,  which  is  traceable  along  the  Cotteswolds  for 
20  miles,  and  generally  has  some  beds  of  brown  ferruginous 
oolitic  limestone  below  it  (see  Fig.  1 1 5). 

The  Freestones  are  soft,  pale-coloured  oolites  in  thick  beds,  and 
are  locally  separated  into  lower  and  upper  freestones  by  a  band 
of  yellowish  oolitic  marl  full  of  Terebratula  JmAria.  Ammonites 
are  rare  in  these  beds,  and  the  fauna  consists  mainly  of  lamelli- 
branchs, brachiopods,  and  corals,  but  Am,  humpkriesiamis  has  been 
found  in  the  upper  freestones. 

The  Ragstones  are  a  set  of  hard,  gray,  shelly,  oolitic,  and  marly 
limestones  which  are  generally  full  of  fossils,  and  the  prevalence 
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of  certain  species  in  some  of  the  beds  has  led  to  their  being 
distinguished  locally  by  different  names,  such  as  Trigonia  beds, 
Clyx)eus  grit,  and  Gryphite  grit. 

Near  Cheltenham  the  limestones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  are 
about  250  feet  thick. 

Great  Oolite  Ghroup. — The  Fuller's  Earth  is  traceable 
through  the  district,  but  thins  northward.  Near  Bath  it  is  from 
70  to  80  feet  thick,  but  not  more  than  40  or  50  near  Ched worth, 
where  it  passes  up  into  the  beds  which  are  known  as  the  Stonesfield 
slate ;  these  are  shales  and  laminated  micaceous  sandstones  which 
are  thin  in  Gloucestershire,  but  become  of  more  importance  in 
Oxfordshire. 

The  Great  Oolite  limestone  first  sets  in  near  Bradford-on-Avon, 

and   rapidly  thickens   northward   till,  near   Bath   and   Minchin- 

hampton,  it  is  from  80  to  100  feet,  and  includes  the  well-known 

freestone  which   goes   by  the  name  of  "Bath   Oolite."     Here   it 

consists  of  the  following  beds  : — 

Feet. 

Upper  division — Shelly  and  oolitic  limestones  .     20  to  50 

T  j>  >  •      /Oolitic  freestone        .  .     10  to  30 

Lower  division  ^  gj^^Uy  ^^  ^^^^jy  limestones     .        .     10  to  40 

The  Forest  Marble  succeeds,  and  near  Bradford  and  Bath  its 
basement  bed  is  a  band  of  bluish  gray  clay,  which  is  known  as 
the  Bradford  Clay,  but  is  never  more  than  10  feet  thick.  It 
contains  many  fossils  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  has  long 
been  known  for  the  abundance  of  Apiocrinus  Parkinsoni  (the  pear 
encrinite).  It  also  contains  Waldheimia  digona^  Terebratula 
coarctatay  and  other  fossils  which  are  characteristic  of  the  overlying 
Forest  Marble  beds.  The  latter  are  from  60  to  100  feet  thick, 
and  consist  of  alternating  limestones  and  clays. 

The  Combrash  forms  a  persistent  band  at  the  top  of  the  series, 
but  is  never  more  than  15  feet  thick. 

3.  Oxford  and  Northampton 

Inferior  Oolite  Qroup. — In  passing  from  Gloucester  into 
Oxfordshire,  and  thence  into  Northampton,  the  Inferior  Oolite 
undergoes  much  alteration.  In  the  first  place,  the  lower  members 
of  the  series  thin  out  and  are  overlapped  by  the  higher  portions, 
till  near  Fawler  the  "Trigonia  grit,''  a  bed  in  the  Ragstone 
group,  comes  to  rest  directly  and  unconformably  on  the  Upper 
Lias  clay.  Fig.  116  illustrates  this  thinning  out  of  the  beds 
between  Cheltenham  and  Fawler,  and  the  succession  found  at 
Fawler  is  as  follows  : — 
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aj  f  Feet. 

a  I  Chipping  Norton  limestone— oolitic  limestone             .  12  to  15 

-S  -j  Clypeus  grit — nibbly  and  marly  oolites       .                          .  8  to  12 

3P I  Tri^cmiar  Marly  limestones 5  to    6 

n  \     grit     \  Hard  oolitic  limestones  with  pebble  bed  at  base  .  4 

From  the  basement  bed  Mr.  E.  A.  Walford^  obtained  small 
blocks  of  limestone  covered  with  Plicatulce  and  pierced  by 
LUhodomi,  showing  that  some  of  the  lower  limestones  had  been 
deposited  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  and  underwent  erosion 
before  the  formation  of  the  Trigonia  grit.  Near  Hook  Norton 
the  Ragstones  are  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  about  22  feet,  and 
the  lowest  beds  contain  similar  bored  stones,  but  here  they  rest 
on  a  representative  of  the  opcdinits  zone,  consisting  of  sandy 
limestones  about  6  feet  thick,  in  which  Am,  opalinv^,  Bhynch. 
cynocephala^  and  other  fossils  occur  ;  these  beds  also  have  a  pebbly 
base  resting  on  Upper  Lias  clay. 

When  we  reach  the  valley  of  the  Cherwell  we  find  no  limestones 
at  all,  the  Inferior  Oolite  being  represented  only  by  10  or  12  feet 
of  brown  sandstone  and  sandy  ironstone,  overlain  by  calcareous 
flagstones  (*^  plank  beds  *').  These  sandy  beds  thicken  out  rapidly 
again  to  the  north-east,  and  in  spite  of  the  lithological  dissimilarity 
they  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  Cheltenham,  i.e.  the  zones  of  Am.  opcUinus  and  Avi. 
Murchisorue.     Near  Northampton  the  succession  is  as  follows : — 

F^et. 

'White  or  gray  sand,  containing  a  plant  bed  12 
White  sand  and  ferruginous  sandstone  with  shelly 

calcareous  beds,  very  variable                                 .  up  to  80 

Coarse  oolitic  limestone 4 

Sandy  ironstones,  with   BhyncK.  eynocephalat  Bh. 

varicbbilia 85 


Lower 
Estuarine 

Ironstone 
beds 


To  these  beds  the  name  of  Northampton  Sand  has  been  applied. 

Ghreat  Oolite  Q-roup. — This  group  is  on  the  whole  more 
persistent  than  that  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  The  main  divisions 
continue  through  Oxfordshire,  and  near  Chipping  Norton  the 
following  is  the  succession  : — 

Feet. 

Forest  Marble 15  to  20 

Great  Oolite  limestone 40  to  50 

Stonesfield  Slate 15  to  18 

Fuller's  Earth 6  to  20 

The  Fuller's  Earth  is  very  thin  in  places,  and  becomes  practi- 
cally the  basal  part  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  which  consists  of  flaggy 
sandstones  and  sandy  clays.  These  beds  have  yielded  a  remarkable 
assemblage  of  fossils,  including  remains  of  five  genera  of  small 
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mammals — two  Pterodactyles,  three  Crocodiles,  the  Dinosaur  MegdUh 
saurusy  and  the  Turtle  Protockelys^  with  a  large  number  of  fish  and 
of  moUusca.  Among  the  latter  are  Ammonites  discus^  Am.  graeilisy 
NerUa  costuUUa,  Trigonia  vmpresua,  GerviUia  acuta,  Modiola  imbrioaJta, 
with  RhyruJumella  condnna.  Besides  these  are  remains  of  ferns, 
cycads,  and  conifers. 

When  traced  northwards  into  Northampton  the  Stonesfield 
Slate  and  Fuller's  Earth  are  found  to  pass  into  a  set  of  sands 
and  clays  which  are  called  the  Upper  Estuarine  series.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  limestone  these  beds  rest  on  the 
Estuarine  Beds  of  the  Northampton  group,  but  the  two  estuarine 
groups  are  sharply  divided  from  one  another,  the  base  of  the 
upper  group  being  a  layer  of  ironstone  nodules  which  rests  on  an 
eroded  surface  of  the  lower  sands. 

The  Qreat  Oolite  consists  of  hard  limestones  alternating  with 
marly  claya  These  beds  contain  Oervillia  Waltoni,  Astarte  anguUUa, 
Terebraiula  maxillatay  Rkyndumella  concinna,  and  many  other  fossils, 
and  near  Fairford  is  a  white  limestone  which  has  yielded  many  corals, 
such  as  Isastrea  explanatula,  I.  limitaia^  and  ThamnaHrea  Lyelli. 

The  Forest  Marble  derives  its  name  from  Wychwood  Forest 
near  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it  has  been  largely  quarried. 
It  is  continued  into  Buckinghamshire,  but  near  Buckingham  the 
limestones  thin  out,  leaving  only  the  clays  to  represent  this 
member  of  the  series  ;  these  form  a  band  which  is  known  as  the 
Great  Oolite  clay,  but  it  is  only  from  10  to  20  feet  thick. 

4.  Rviland  and  Lincoln 

Inferior  Oolite  Group. — The  Northampton  Sand  continues 
as  the  lowest  member  of  this  group,  and  consists,  as  in  Northampton, 
of  ironstone  at  the  base,  passing  up  into  yellow  sands,  w'hich  are 
succeeded  by  white  sands  and  pale  clays  (Lower  Estuarine  Beds). 
Between  these  and  the  Upper  Estuarines  a  thin  wedge  of  limestone 
appears  in  the  valley  of  the  Welland,  and  rapidly  thickens  north- 
wards, becoming  the  important  formation  known  as  thp  Lincoln- 
shire Limestone,  which  in  South  Lincolnshire  is  not  less  than  150 
feet  thick.® 

At  its  base  in  South  Lincolnshire  are  some  beds  of  fissile 
sandy  limestone,  which  form  a  passage  from  the  Lower  Estuarine 
Beds  ;  these  contain  ferns  (Laccopteris  polypodioides),  with  Lucina 
Wrightiij  Gervillia  acuta,  Trigonia  compta,  Tr,  impresM,  Astarte 
elegansy  and  Malaptera  Bentleyi,  but  no  Ammonites.  At  Colly- 
weston  (near  Stamford)  these  beds  are  12  feet  thick,  but  they  thin 
northward,  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  at  Ancaster. 
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• 

The  Lincolnsliire  Limestone  frequently  contains  beds  in  which 
corals  are  very  abundant,  and  which  have  evidently  been  ac- 
cumulated in  the  neighbourhood  of  coral  reefs.  The  upper  layers, 
too,  invariably  exhibit  much  current  bedding,  indicating  shallow 
water  conditions.  Ammonites  are  rare,  but  Am.  MurchdsoncBy  Am. 
Sowerhyij  and  Am.  subradiatus  have  been  found.  Echinoderms  are 
not  uncommon.  Qastropods  {Natica  NerirueOj  Patella^  Pleuro- 
tomarUiy  Trochv^  Trochotoma)  are  common.  BhynchondlcB  and 
Lamellibranchs  of  many  species  are  abundant  The  fauna  has 
eminently  a  shallow  water  and  coral  reef  facies,  and  in  point  of 
time  the  limestone  appears  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Pea- 
grit  and  lower  Freestones  of  Qloucestershire  (zone  of  Am,  Murchi- 
soncB).  The  Ragstone  division  is  al«ent,  and  there  is  evidence  of 
a  gap  with  erosion  between  the  limestone  and  the  overlying 
Great  Oolite  in  Rutland  and  Northampton. 

The  Lincolnshire  Limestone  affords  excellent  building  stone, 
which  is  largely  quarried  at  Ketton,  CSasterton,  Stamford,  Corby, 
Ancaster,  Lincoln,  and  other  places.  In  North  Lincolnshire  its 
thickness  again  diminishes  to  about  60  feet. 

Qreat  Oolite  Q-roup. — This  group  consists  of  four  members, 
which  are  persistent  through  the  whole  district,  though  they  vary 
somewhat  in  thickness  ;  they  are — 

Feet. 

4.  The  Com  brash about  15 

3.  The  Great  Oolite  clays ,,20 

2.  The  Great  Oolite  limestone  „      20 

1.  The  Upper  Estuarine  Beds  n      30 

The  Upper  Estuarine  Beds  consist  of  white,  blue,  green,  and 
variegated  clays,  with  seams  of  lignite  and  occasional  courses  of 
sandy  stone;  the  basement  bed  is  a  brown  ferruginous  nodular 
sandstone,  which  rests  unconformably  upon  the  Lincolnshire  lime- 
stone in  Rutland  and  Northampton,  though  in  Lincolnshire  no 
such  evidence  of  erosion  has  been  observed.  The  fossils  are  some- 
times marine,. sometimes  estuarine  forms  {Oyrena,  etc.). 

The  Great  Oolite  limestone  consists  of  soft,  white,  marly  lime- 
stones, separated  by  layers  of  marly  clay.  The  prevalent  fossils 
are  Ostrea  Sowerbyiy  0.  tvJbrugvXosa^  Hom^nnya  gibbosOy  and  Clypeus 
MvUeri. 

The  Great  Oolite  clays  are  of  many  colours — blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  purple  ;  the  only  fossils  are  Placunopgis  socialis  and  the  oysters 
above  mentioned. 

The  Cornbrash  is  as  usual  full  of  fossils  ;  HoUctypus  d^presstuf, 
Nucleolites  clunicularis,  Psevdomonotis  echinata,  and  Ammonite 
m>acrocephcUus  are  characteristic  and  common. 
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5.    Yorkshire 

Inferior  Oolite  Group. — In  South  Yorkshire  the  Middle 
Jurassic  series  is  quickly  overstepped  by  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  but 
beds  of  the  Lincolnshire  type  are  seen  near  South  Cave.  When 
they  again  emerge  in  North  Yorkshire  the  series  has  undergone 
much  transformation,  and  the  mass  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  consists 
of  Estuarine  sandstones  and  shales  300  or  400  feet  thick.  Marine 
beds,  however,  occur  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  also  as  a  thin  zone 
in  the  midst  of  the  Estuarine  series,  the  succession  being  as  follows, 
and  the  thicknesses  those  in  the  cliff  sections :  ^ — 

Feet. 

6.  Scarborough  Limestone 20  to    90 

5.  Estuarine  beds 50  to  100 

4.  Millepore  beds  (marine) 20  to    40 

3.  Lower  Estuarine  series 200  to  280 

2.  The ''Dogger"  sands  and  sandstone  80  to    36 

1.  Blue  Wyke  sands 40  to    70 

1.  At  the  top  of  the  Lias  are  80  feet  of  sandy  shales  (passage 
beds)  which  contain  Ammonites  striatulus,  and  represent  the  zone  of 
Am*  jurensis.  Above  these  shales  are  yellow  and  gray  micaceous 
sands  containing  Ammonites  aalensis,  Lingula  Bea/niy  Bhynchonella 
cynocephcUa,  They  are  surmounted  by  a  sandy  oolitic  ironstone, 
which  contains  many  fossils :  Am.  Murchison(By  Terebratula  trilinecUay 
and  Nerinaa  cingenda ;  these  sands  and  sandstone  may  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Northampton  Sands. 

2.  The  Lower  Estuarine  series  is  very  thick,  and  includes  the 
*'  Great  Sand-rock,"  which  is  largely  used  as  a  building-stone  in 
Eskdale.  On  the  coast  these  beds  appear  in  the  cliffs  from  Robin 
Hood's  Bay  to  Huntcliff.  The  shales  and  oolitic  ironstones  contain 
plant  remains  in  some  abundance.  In  the  midst  of  this  series  ia 
a  band  of  flaggy  sandstone  and  ironstone  with  marine  fossils  known 
as  the  Eller  Beck  bed.  It  yields  Gervillia  acuta,  Astarte  minima^ 
Pkoladomya  HerauUiy  etc. 

3.  The  Millepore  beds  consist  of  a  hard  calcareous  sandstone 
with  the  Bryozoau  HapUmcia  stramineaj  overlain  by  shales  and 
sandstones  containing  Trigonia  reticosta,  Ceromya  hajodaiiOy  GerviUia 
latay  Pygast^r  semisulcttUy  and  other  fossils. 

4.  The  Middle  Estuarine  series  consists  of  shales  and  sand- 
stones, with  thin  layers  of  coal  varying  from  2  to  18  inches  in 
thickness.  The  "  plant  bed  "  of  Gristhorpe  Bay  has  yielded  fine 
specimens  of  ferns  {GladophlebiSf  Sphenopteris,  TceniopteriSy  etc.),  the 
cycads  Nilssonia  and  Otozamites,  and  the  horsetail  Equisetite^ 
columnaris. 
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6.  The  beds  termed  the  Scarborough  Limestone  are  gray,  shaly 
limestones,  often  ferruginous ;  they  contain  Ammonites  humphrie- 
gianuBy  GerviUia  atmta^  Fseudomonotis  braamburietisiSf  etc.  They 
form  a  lenticular  mass,  very  thin  at  Qristhorpe,  but  thickening  to 
the  north-west. 

Q roups  3  and  4  certainly  represent  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone, 
and  the  Scarborough  Limestone  appears  to  be  the  zone  of  Am, 
humphriesianus, 

Q-reat  Oolite  GKroup. — ^The  limestone  of  the  Great  Oolite  has 
entirely  thinned  away  beneath  the  Cretaceous  overstep,  and  the 
whole  group  is  represented  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  by  shales  and 
sandstones  of  estuarine  origin,  capped  by  a  thin  band  of  Combrash 
with  marine  fossils. 

In  Gristhorpe  Bay  this  Estuarine  series  is  120  feet  thick, 
consisting  of  marine  sandstones  in  the  lower  part,  and  shales  with 
thin  sandstones  al)ove.  Farther  north  they  are  over  200  feet 
thick.     A  few  ferns  are  the  only  fossils. 

The  Combrash  is  very  thin,  only  5  or  6  feet,  but  has  the  usual 
characters,  being  a  gray,  rubbly  ironshot  limestone  full  of  the 
ordinary  fossils,  among  which  are  Ammonites  Herveyi^  Fseudomonotis 
eehincUcbf  Lima  rigidula^  and  JValdheimia  lageruilis. 


6.    IVest  of  Scotland 

At  certain  localities  in  the  Inner  Hebrides  strata  occur  between 
the  Lias  and  the  Tertiary  lavas  which  are  comparable  to  our 
English  Oolites,  more  especially  to  those  of  the  Yorkshire  area 
(see  Fig.  109). 

.  Inferior  Oolite  Gkroup. — "  Bocks  of  this  age,"  says  Professor 
Judd,  "must  have  originally  had  a  very  wide  distribution,  for 
traces  of  them  are  found  at  various  points  from  the  Shiant  Isles  in 
the  north  to  Ardnamurchan  in  the  south.  The  best  exposures  of 
their  strata,  however,  are  those  which  occur  in  the  islands  of  Skye 
and  Baasay.''  ^^     Here  the  succession  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

Limestones  almost  wholly  made  up  of  comminuted  shells,  Ostrea 
Soioerbyit  fValdheimia  lagevialis^  ?  zone  of  ^7n.  Parkinsoni         .      45 

Beds  of  white  sandstone  with  thin  shaly  bands  containing  remains 
of  ferns  and  cycads 60 

Beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  the  former  passing  into  shelly  lime- 
stones, Am,  7iumphriesianu8t  Belemnites  giganteus        .        .  160 

Sandy  micaceous  shales  alternating  with  calciferous  sandstones, 
Ammjoniies  MurchisonoPf  Am.  corrugatus,  Belemnites  giganteus^ 
Z/ucina  Wrightiif  etc 120 

385 
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Qxeat  Oolite  Group. — The  Inferior  Oolite  of  Skye  and 
Raasay  is  succeeded  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  estuarine  strata, 
which  occupy  the  position  of  the  Qreat  Oolite,  and  are  probably 
not  less  than  500  feet  thick,  although  in  those  islands  they  arc 
imperfectly  exposed.  Southwards  in  the  islands  of  Eigg  and  Muck 
this  group  acquires  still  greater  proportions,  and  is  exposed  in 
clearer  sections. 

A.  The  lowest  beds  are  fine  conglomerates  and  shelly  limestones 
full  of  freshwater  shells,  but  containing  also  remains  of  PUsiosaurus, 
turtles,  and  other  reptiles.  Above  these  are  black  shales  and 
limestones  abounding  in  Cyprids,  fish  remains,  and  shells  of  Gyrena, 
OycUuy  and  Vivipartu.    The  thickness  of  the  whole  group  is  200  feet. 

B.  Gray  and  white  sandstones,  sometimes  passing  into  calcareous 
grits,  with  large  concretionary  siliceous  masses  ;  current- bedding 
and  ripple- marked  surfaces  are  frequent,  but  excepting  plant 
remains  fossils  are  rare.     Thickness  probably  more  than  500  feet. 

C.  The  highest  beds  are  black  shales  with  thin  bands  of 
argillaceous  limestone  and  bands  of  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime  ;  they 
are  sometimes  crowded  with  Oyrena  and  OycUiSf  and  in  other  places 
with  Viviparus,  Melanta,  and  other  Gastropoda.  Beds  entirely 
composed  of  oysters  (0.  hehridica)  also  occur,  resembling  those  in 
the  Purbeck  series  (see  postea).     Thickness  1 50  feet. 

7.  Ead  of  Scotland 

Beds  of  Middle  Jurassic  age  occupy  a  small  space  on  the  coast 
of  Sutherland  south  of  Brora,  and  form  two  small  patches  at  Burgh 
Head  and  Stotfield,  on  the  coast  of  Elgin.  They  consist  entirely 
of  estuarine  strata,  which  are  lithologically  comparable  to  those  of 
the  Great  Oolite  group  on  the  western  coast.  The  descending 
succession  near  Brora  is  as  follows  : — 

Feat. 
**  Roof  bed,"  calcareons  saudstone  (Kellaway) .  '  ^     8J^ 

Coal  composed  of  crashed  Equisetitea J 

Black  shales  with  thin  coal-seams  in  the  upper  part ;  plants 
and  crushed  shells  of  Unio,  Ostrea,  Oyrena,  etc.,  abound  ; 
also  teeth  and  scales  of  fish,  Lepidotiis,  Pholidopkorus,  and 

HyhodtLS 26 

Black,  browD,  and  gray  clays  with  layers  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, Cyrena  and  Ostrea 96 

White  sandstones  with  some  beds  of  clay :  in  this  a  few 
obscure  marine  shells  occur 110 

The  base  is  not  seen,  and  whether  any  beds  comparable  to  the 

Inferior  Oolite  of  the  west  coast  exist  below  is,  therefore,  unknown. 

At  Stotfield  there  are  soft,  greenish  white  sandstones  containing 

an  assemblage  of  fossils  which  might  be  either  of  Great  or  Inferior 
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Oolite  age,  though  the  presence  of  Oitera  Sowerbyi,  Tancredia 
axiniformis,  AstarU  rhofnMdalis,  and  Pholadomya  oblita  suggest 
Great  Oolite  affinities. 


C.  Upper  Jurassic  Series 

Subdivisions  and  Gheofirrapliioal  Range. — The  Upper 
Jurassic  series,  where  fully  developed,  as  in  the  south  of  England, 
consists  of  four  groups  of  marine  strata,  two  great  argillaceous 
formations  (the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clays),  each  surmounted 
by  a  group  of  limestones  (the  Corallian  and  the  Pottlandian). 
Above  the  Portland  group  are  the  Purbeck  Beds,  a  set  of  estuarine 
and  terrestial  strata,  which  are  by  some  united  with  the  Wealden 
and  placed  in  the  Cretaceous  system.  The  Portland  and  Purbeck 
Beds  are,  however,  so  intimately  connected  that  it  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  to  regard  the  Jurassic  system  as  terminating  with  the 
former  group,  for  many  of  the  Portlandian  species  occur  in  the 
intercalated  marine  beds  of  the  Purbeck  group. 

On  the  south  coast  the  cliffs  near  Weymouth  and  Portland 
expose  good  sections  of  all  these  rocks,  but  the  inland  outcrop  of 
the  Portland  and  Purbeck  Beds  is  repeatedly  concealed  by  the 
overstep  of  the  Cretaceous  strata.  They  appear,  however,  for  a 
space  near  Tisbury  in  the  vale  of  Wardour,  and  again  near  Devizes. 
From  Calne  and  Swindon  their  outcrop  is  more  continuous  through 
Oxford,  Berkshire,  and  Buckinghamshire,  but  the  limestones  die 
out  in  the  last  county,  and  only  the  clays  remain  through  Bedford, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln.  In  South  Yorkshire  they 
are  entirely  concealed  by  the  Cretaceous  overstep,  but  in  North 
Yorkshire  there  is  a  fine  development  of  the  Oxfordian, 
Corallian,  and  Kimeridgian  groups.  In  Scotland  the  Oxford  Clay 
exists  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  complete  series  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  Sutherland. 

With  regard  to  the  eastward  extension  of  these  rocks  beneath  the 
newer  systems  in  the  south-east  of  England  we  have  the  testimony 
of  four  important  borings.  The  Sub- Wealden  boring  near  Battle 
traversed  all  the  groups,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Oxfordian, 
terminating  at  a  depth  of  1905  feet  from  the  surface.  In  the 
Dover  boring  all  the  members  of  the  series  were  found  to  be 
greatly  reduced  in  thickness,  the  combined  thickness  of  the 
Portlandian, .  Kimeridgian,  Corallian,  and  Oxfordian  being  only 
452  feet.  A  boring  at  Chatham  proved  the  existence  of  Oxford 
Clay  immediately  below  the  Lower  Greensand,  a  fact  which  makes 
it  probable  that  there  was  considerable  erosion  of  the  Upper 
Jurassic   series   before   the   deposition   of  the   Lower   Cretaceous 
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eanda  in  that  diitrict  There  is  a  simitar  |jap  and  uncoufoimit^ 
at  Richmond,  vheie  a  borii^  found  the  Lower  Oreensand  ^e8tiI^; 
directly  on  Great  Oolite.  It  ia  probable  that  the  Oxfordian, 
Corallian,  and  Kimeridgian  groaps  originally  spread  over  the 
area  which  underlies  the  Thames  valley,  but  no  traces  of  them 
have  been  found  in  any  of  the  deep  borings  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  or 
Norfolk,  where  Cretaceoiia  rocks  everywhere  rest  directly  on  a 
plateau  of  Palceozoic  rocks. 


Life  of  the  Period 

The  Upper  Jurassic  fauna  is  merely  a  continuation  of  that  which 
preceded  it,  the  genera  being  the  same,  though  the  species  are  for 
the  most  part  different,  only  about  sixty  species  pasajog  from  the 
Combrash  into  Oxford  Clay. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  later  fauna  is  the  abundance 
of  reptilian  remains.  The  Jurassic  period  has  been  t«rmed  the 
"age  of  reptiles,"  and  these  creatures  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
climax  of  their  dominion  towards  the  close  of  the  period.  Their 
numbers  and  the  variety  of  their  modifications  are  quite  extra- 
2b 
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ordinary.  Not  only  did  they  swarm  in  the  seas  and  rivere,  but 
they  peopled  the  land  with  gigantic  herbivores,  and  filled  the  air 
with  iringed  forms.  They  thus  adapted  themeelves  for  all  kinds 
of  food  and  all  conditions  of  life  with  an  elasticity  of  organisatioii 
which  is  truly  remarkable,  and  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  unless  it  is  among  the 
Australian  marsupials,  though  no  member  of  that  order  p 
powers  of  flight  comparable  to  those  of  the  Pterodactylea, 

( 


or  upper  Jurassic  reptiles,  Cimoliosaurai,  Feioneuita,  Pliosaiirvs, 
IchthyoaauTue,  with  the  crocodiles  TeUosaana,  tUtJuosaurut,  Daho- 
(aurtu,  and  GoniapMi*  were  the  chief  aquatic  genera.  Cettoiav,Tur, 
Oigaidoiauruitlg-iumoioniOTaosauTutjAaA  Ci'^^vfiMaurut were  terrestrial 
Dinosaurs,  and  in  America  other  remarkable  [genera,  Brontotaunu 
and  AllatUoiaurvx,  both  of  enormous  size,  have  been  fonnd.  Of 
Pteroeauria  species  of  PUrodactylw,  Seaphognathtit,  and  Sham- 
phorhytuui  were  prevalent. 
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Invertebrates   very   few    new   genera   make   their 
,  these  rocks,   the  following  only  being  worthy   of 


Kchiimdcrma.  Gljpticus. 
LamcUibranehia.  AniaucBrdUi,  Uactro. 
tJa£lnrpo'/a.     Neritoma. 
Cepluilojiodn.  The 


— Aspidoceru,  Cardiocens,  Crwpt- 
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Foaila  of  ih»  Oxfordian 
Braehiopoda.  RhynclionelU  socialu,  WaldheimU  imprewa. 
LamcUibratuAia.  GryphiBB  dilatalA,  ModioU  bipartita,  Pleuromya  recurva, 

Anatina  utidulata,  Nucula  ornata. 
GaOmpoda.    Al*rw  trifida,  A.  compoaita,  Cerithium  Danionis,  C.  murica- 


a.  Bhynehoni'lLa  IncDiutang.  d  Thrscln  rleprmiu. 

h.  Bxogy™  vlruulB.  t.  Plpumtoiiiiiria  reCiPulila. 

<■.  Antarte  IwrtivFlLeniile.  /.  <>rbiculoL<l«  lutiuilni. 

<).  AiiiuioniM  blplei. 

CejAalopoda.  AmmonitsH  (Cosmooeras)  callovifnais,  Am.  (Cosmocei 
jaaou,  Am.  (Cardiorerna)  lAinlierti,  Aiii.  (Cardioce] 
conlatua,  Belemnites  haalatus,  Hel.  Owenj. 

Fith.  Leptalepis  macrophtlialmua. 

SepiUia.         CimoHomiirua  plicatua,  Pliosaunia  raroi. 

Foails  of  the  Coratlian  Oroup 
Theooaniilia  anuularis,  Thanm«*trea  araolmoidea,  Th,  c 
cinna,  Isastrea  ex]itanata. 
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ScIiiiuxUnna.  Cidaris    ilariji^mnia,   Hemicidoris   intennedia,   Aoroulenia 

decortiba,  Nucleolites  acnutua,  Holectvpua  deprenus. 
Braehiopoda.  TerebratuU  insiznis,  Waldheimia  bucculento. 
Lameliibranthia,  Qervillia  anculoidea,  Pecten  articulatus,  Oatnw  greguis, 

Goniomja  litterat*,  TrigoniaclavellaU,  Tr.  perUU,  Hiol«- 

domy a  Eequalis. 
Oaatropoda.     Cerithiuni  murlcatum,  Bon rgueti a  striata,  FBeudomelania  bed- 

diDgtoneDsia,  NarinEu  GoodhalU,  Littorina  murioata. 
CejAalnpoda.  Ammonites  (Aapidocrnu)  pemrmatiu,  Am.   (Periapliinctes) 

plicalilie,  Belemnitea  abbrevintna. 


^ 


a.  retten  limellonu.  d,  Lucln*  portlmdic*. 

I>.  Trigonli  Klbbwii.  t.  Ctrithlum  partlsiidLcuin. 

r.  Protocanlia  iliuLmlle.  /.  Natloi  slegani. 

Foatiit  of  the  Kim^ridgian 
Braehiopvila.  Orbiculaidea  latiHsitno,  Liagula  Dvalis,  Rhjnchonella  incon- 

LameitibraiuAia.  Oxtrca  dettoidea,  Thracin  ilepressa,  AsUrte  hartwelUnsis, 

Trigonia  nioiiililera,  ProtocardLa  BtriBtuU,  Exogyra  vireula. 
Qattropoda.     Pleurotcmuria    rBticulata    (also    Oifordian    and    Corallian), 

Littorina  pulcherrima. 
Cephalopoda.  Ammonites  (Fcriaphinctfs)  biplex,  Am,  (Cardiorerna)  alt«r- 

naiH,  Am.  (Ecineckia)  HDiioxua,  Bale^mnitea  nitidus. 
R^ilia.         IchthyoBauruB    tri^anuB,     Icb.    enthcciodon,     PlesiosaaruB 

trocbenUriiu,  PliosauTusmacromeTiia,Geosaunts  maiimas. 
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FottiU  of  the  Poriiandian 

AcUfUAtia.       Isastrea  oblonf^ 

Braehiopoda.  Wsldheimis  bobniensia. 

Laindl^ranchia.  Pro tocirdiadiBaira ilia,  CytherBarugostt,  Pernamjtiloides, 

Pecten  lamBlloaug,  Trigonia  gibboea,  Lucina  portUndica, 

Oatrea  expsBso. 
OatlTopoda.    Cerilhium  portlandicum,  Naritoma  sinuosa,  Natica  elegaua, 

Pleurotoniaria  rugata. 
C^^ial^ioda.  AmmoDitea  (Olcoateplwnua)  gigauteits,  Am.  (Periapbinctee) 

bolonieDsia. 


BuprMton  itygnus  (rfylron). 
AapidorhxpcbiiH  ■*'-'■'—' 
Ooiilopholl 


FoKiU  of  the  PuTbeck  Bait 
{E^varint,  Freahtixtttr,  and  Terrealriat) 
Plants.  Mantellia  uidiformia,  M.  niicrophjila,  Cban  Jaccardi. 

Schinoderma,  Hemicidaris  purbeckensia. 
CrwHa/iea.       Cypria  piirbecbeDeia,  C;.  granulosa,  Cy.  punctata,  Arcbffio- 


,  Uni 


rMenah 
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I  lattTBjKida.     P)^ 


V.  elougatos,  Plimorbia 


buccla.  BupreatoD  stygnua  {a.  beetle),  and  many  others. 

Fi»k.  Lepidotoa    minor,   Hybodiu  atrutus,    Microdon    radiatus, 

Aspidorhynchna  Fiaheri. 
Meplika.  Goniopholia,     Theriosnchiu,     Nannoauchua     (Crocadil«g), 

CheloDB  And  Fleuroa(«nion  (Turtles),   and   Doratorhyn- 

cbos  (a  PterodacCjle). 
Mammalia.    Twelve  ^era  and  twenty  species  of  Mammals,  of  which  the 

more  important  are  Flagiaulax,  Bolodon,  3[«lacotheriam, 

Triconodon,  Stylodon,  and  Amblotherium. 


a.  HniUlll&  nidironnli 

b.  OstiH  dlatorta. 


Stbattoraphy 

In  the  case  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  we  need  not  diivide 
tlieir  range  through  Engluid  into  more  than  three  sections  of  dis- 
tricts for  separate  conaideration.  The  first  we  may  call  the  southern 
district,  the  beds  expoeeil  in  all  the  aouthem  counties  as  far  north 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Ttiame  and  Aylesbury  in  Sucks  belong- 
ing U>  one  lithological  type  ;  the  second,  or  central  district,  in- 
cludes the  counties  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Lin- 
coln ;  the  third,  or  northern  district,  contains  the  Yorkshire  type. 

1.  Smiihem  Didrkt 

Oxfordiaa. — Lithologically  this  is  divisible  into  two  unequal 

parts  :  (I)  the  Kellaways  Beds,  which  are  a  group  of  sands  and  clays 

with  masses  of  calcareous   saudstone,   and  (2)  the  Oxford  Clay 

proper,  which  includes  Beveral  hundred  feet  of  blue  and  gray  clays 
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with  occasional  layers  of  earthy  limestone  and  of  septarian  nodnles. 
Palseontologically  it  is  divisible  into  four  zones  as  follow  in  descend- 
ing order : — 


, ,    yoson,  gray  shales  with  pyritic  fossils. 
„     calloviensis,  Kellaways  beds. 


The  zones  of  Arru  jason  and  Am.  Lamberti  are  united  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Woodward  to  form  a  zone  of  Am.  omatusy  but  as  that  is  a 
rare  species  in  the  south  of  England,  and  the  two  zones  can  gener- 
ally be  recognised  where  there  are  sufficient  exposures,  it  seems 
better  to  adopt  them. 

The  Oxford  Clay  is  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  near  Weymouth, 
and  the  four  zones  have  been  recognised  there  by  Mr.  Woodward 
with  a  total  thickness  of  about  500  feet ;  the  Kellaways  Beds  may 
be  60  or  70  feet,  the  two  central  zones  about  180,  and  the  cordatus 
zone  250  feet  thick. 

There  are  no  good  exposures  in  Somerset,  but  in  Wilts  the 
lower  beds  are  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  near  Trow- 
bridge, and  were  described  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Mantell.  The  same  beds 
are  exposed  near  Chippenham,  and  the  higher  zone  of  Am.  jason 
seems  to  have  been  traversed  in  cuttings  near  Christian  Malford 
(1841),  whence  many  fine  fossils  were  obtained,  such  as  Am,  jasorij 
Am.  EliaabethaSy  Bdemnites  Otoeni,  and  Belemnoteuthis  antiquus. 

The  whole  of  the  Oxford  Clay  was  passed  through  by  a  boring 
at  Swindon,  where  it  was  proved  to  be  572  feet  thick,  and  the 
existence  of  the  usual  four  zones  is  shown  by  the  fossils  obtained.  ^^ 

Near  Oxford  the  thickness  of  this  stage  is  estimated  at  about 
450  feet  ;  parts  of  it  are  seen  in  several  brickyards,  and,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Professor  J.  Phillips  in  his  Geology  of  Oxford^  there  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  jason,  Lamberti^  and  cordatw  zones. 

The  Oorallian  Beds. — This  stage  was  termed  the  *'coiaL 
rag"  by  William  Smith  in  1815,  from  the  abundance  of  corals 
in  some  of  its  beds,  and  it  was  subsequently  divided  by  J.  Phillips 
into  a  lower  and  upper  "calcareous  grit,"  with  the  "coralline 
oolite "  between  them.  The  name  "  Corallian  "  was  proposed  by 
d'Orbigny  in  1849,  and  is  now  generally  adopted  as  more  con- 
venient for  the  variable  group  of  beds  which  intervene  between 
the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  clays.  Two  zones  can  be  recognised, 
which  can  also  be  called  the  Lower  and  Upper  Corallian,  thus  : — 

Upper    [Upper  rags  and  grits Uone  of  ^m  vHcatUis 
Corallian  V Coral  rag  limestones/ ^^'^^  ^'  ^^  pitcaiuts. 

C^raUian{  ^^'®^  calcareous  grit,  Zone  of  Am.  peramuUus. 


Goralhan 
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In  South  Dorset  the  Corallian  has  a  thickness  of  about  200 
feet,  but  in  North  Dorset  it  is  not  more  than  120,  and  thence 
northwards  it  varies  from  80  to  100. 

The  Corallian  is  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  south  of  Weymouth, 
where  local  names  have  been  given  to  the  several  members  of  the 
succession  bj  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston,  as  below  : — 

Feet. 

'Sandsfoot  grits 15  to  25 

Sandslbot  clay 12  to  40 

Trigonia  beds,  shelly  ragstones  .        .        .  12  to  16 

.Osmington  oolite,  limestones,  and  marls  40  to  60 

Lower    fBencliff  grits,  false- bedded  sands        .  10  to  35 

Corallian  I  ^°*^®  ^^^7*  bluish  sandy  clays  .         .         .  30  to  40 

(Nothe  grits,  calcareous  grits,  and  marls  20  to  35 

The  Nothe  grits  and  clays  contain  a  mixture  of  Oxfordian  and 
Corallian  species — Gryphcea  dilatatay  Ammonites  cordatitSy  Ostrea 
gregaria,  and  Trigonia  perlata.  The  Osmington  and  Trigonia 
beds  represent  the  coral  rag,  but  corals  are  rare  ;  the  rags  contain 
Trigonia  clavellata,  Gervillia  aviculoides,  Nerincea  Goodkalliy  Am, 
plieatUis,  and  many  other  fossils.  The  Sandsfoot  clays  and  grits 
yield  Astarte  supracorallinOj  Velopeden  tumidus,  Thracia  depressa^ 
Pholadomya  kemicardiurrif  with  Ostrea  deltoidea  and  Belemnites 
nitidiUy  which  range  into  the  Kimeridge  clay. 

Near  Abbotsbury  the  Sandsfoot  grits  pass  into  ferruginous 
sandstone  and  oolitic  ironstone,  the  latter  quarried  as  ore.  Similar 
ironstone  occurs  at  Westbury  in  Wiltshire,  in  which  county  the 
general  succession  is  : — 


Upper    i'^:tZ  clays}UPP-^  -^---^^  ^'  '     }/,  ^  f, 

Coralliani  Rubbly  oolite  and  coral  beds^  ^.^^.^^  2q  ^^  ^q 

l^Came  freestone  J  ^ 

Lower  Corallian,  sands  with  calcareous  burrstones  .              50 

The  freestone  thins  out  rapidly  north  of  Calne,  and  is  not 
present  at  Faringdon,  where  the  Upper  Corallian  is  not  more 
than  20  feet  thick.  In  Oxfordshire  this  stage  consists  of  coral 
rag  (30  to  40  feet)  and  lower  calcareous  grit  (50  to  60  feetX  the 
former  consisting  of  coralliferous  and  shelly  limestones,  the  latter 
of  sands  with  calcai^ous  burrstones.  But  near  Stainton  St.  John 
these  beds  change  rapidly  and  appear  to  be  replaced  by  clays. 

Kimeridgrian. — This  formation  takes  its  name  from  Kimeridge 
Bay  near  St.  Alban's  Head  in  Dorset,  where  it  has  a  thickness 
of  no  less  than  1000  feet,  and  is  divisible  into  two  sub-stages- - 

Feet. 
The  Upper  Kimeridge  or  zone  of  Ammonites  hiplex  600 

The  Lower  Kimeridge  or  zone  of  Am,  altemans  400 
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In  Dorset  and  Wilts  the  lower  part  consists  of  dark  clays  and 
shales  with  layers  of  septaria  and  cement  stones  ;  these  beds  yield 
Am.  altemans,  Am.  mutahilisy  Ostrea  deUoidea,  and  Bhynehomlla 
inconstans.  The  upper  beds  are  black  bituminous  shales  and 
gray  papery  shales,  often  full  of  broken  and  compressed  shells; 
they  yield  Am,  hiplexy  Protocardia  gtriattUa,  Thracia  depressa, 
Exogyra  virgula,  and  Lwcina  minuscula.  Reptilian  bones  occur 
throughout  the  Kimeridge  clay,  and  among  them  are  remains  of 
two  species  of  Pterodactyles. 

There  are  few  good  inland  sections  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  and 
its  thickness  is  greatly  diminished  in  passing  through  Dorset  and 
Wiltshire,  for  at  Swindon  it  is  estimated  to  be  only  about  300 
feet. 

In  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  it  is  not  much  more  than  100' 
feet,  but  is  still  divisible  into  the  two  zones. 

Portlandian. —  Like  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  these  beds  are 
thickest  in  Dorset  and  thin  northwards.  They  are  well  exposed 
between  Durlstone  Head  and  St.  Alban's  Head,  where  they  are 
divisible  as  follows  : — 

Feet 
Upper  Portlandian  or  zone/  Freestone  beds   .  .       40  to    60 

of  Am,  gigarUeus        \Cherty  beds        .        .        .         .       60  to    76 
Lower  Portlandian  or  zone/ Sandy  marls,  sands,  and 

of  Am.  gigas  \     calcareous  sandstone  130  to  160 

230  to  286 

The  hard  sandy  marls  of  the  lower  group  contain  Aiyl  hiplex, 
Exogyra  bruniviaiKt,  Trigonia  incurvay  Tr,  Pellati,  and  Ehynchonella 
portlandica.  The  "cherty  beds"  are  brown  earthy  limestones 
with  irregular  layers  and  nodules  of  flinty  chert ;  Pecten  lam>ellosus 
and  Protocardia  dissimilis  occur  in  these  beds.  The  freestones  are 
oolitic  limestones,  which  are  largely  quarried  for  building  stone, 
and  the  successive  beds  are  locally  known  by  different  names, 
such  as  "  curf,"  "  whit  bed,"  and  roach "  ;  they  contain  Trigonia 
gibbosa,  Perna  mytiloides,  Cerithium  portlandicnm,  and  Ammonites 
giganiens. 

At  Portland  the  succession  is  similar,  and  the  total  thickness 
about  220  feet ;  but  at  Upwey,  north  of  Weymouth,  a  different 
facies  presents  itself,  the  whole  Upper  Portlandian  having  passed 
into  a  white  chalky  limestone  with  black  and  gray  flints.  This 
is  not  more  than  30  feet  tliick,  while  the  sandy  beds  are  about 
60  feet,  so  that  the  whole  is  less  than  100  feet.  In  the  Vale  of 
Wardour  both  chalky  and  oolitic  limestones  occur,  and  the  general 
succession  near  Chi  1  mark  is  as  follows  : — 
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Feet. 

(Baff  oolitic  limestone  (upper  freestone)  .     15 

Soft  white  chalky  stone  with  flints     .        .    10  to  24 
Ragstones,  brown  shelly  limestones    ...       8 
Gritty  and  shelly  limestones  (lower  freestone)     .   .18 
Lower  Portlandian,  brownish  sands  and  clays  .        .88 

About  100 

The  upper  freestone  contains  Trtgonia  gtbhosOy  Cytherea  rugosay 
NerUoma  sinuosa,  and  Ceritkium  portlandicum.  The  chalky  beds 
have  Ostrea  expansoy  Pecten  lamellostig,  and  other  fossils,  and  the 
ragstones  yield  many  gastropods,  sucli  as  Natica  eleganSf  NerUoma 
8inuo8a^  and  Gerithium  concavwm. 

The  next  good  section  of  the  Portland  group  is  at  Swindon, 
where  the  limestones  are  partly  replaced  by  sands.     The  beds  are 
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Fig.  127.— DiAQRAMMATic  VIEW  OF  THE  SWINDON  QDARitiES  (after  Pfofessor  J.  F.  BlakoX 


(7,  ft,  i.  Purbeck  beds. 
Cf  ^'i  <>/•  Portland  limestones. 


&.  Sand  with  calcareous  doggers, 
a.  Portland  limestone. 


exposed  in  railway    cuttings    and  quarries,    and    the    combined 
succession  is  given  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  as  follows : — 

Feet. 
.     6  to  12 


Upper 
Portlandian 


Lower 
Portlandian 


f  Marly  and  oolitic  limestones    .... 
Whitish  sands  with  lenticular  layers  of  cal- 
-.  careous  sandstone 20  to  25 

I    Marly  and  oolitic  limestones  with  small  pebbles 

\^        at  base 3  to    7i 

j    Blue  clay  weathering  brown    .  .   14  to  20 

-!    Marly  sandstone  with  JSxogyra  hruntutana  6  to   8 

\  Sands  with  doggers  of  calcareous  sandstone      .  30  to  40 


About  100 

The  uppermost  limestones  resemble  those  in  the  Vale  of 
Wardour,  and  contain  the  same  fossils,  Gerithium  portlandicum  and 
Trigonia  gibhosa  being  common. 

Purbeok  Beds. — The  typical  Purbeck  Beds  are  only  found 
where  the  Portland  beds  are  completely  developed,  as  in  Dorset 
and  the  Vale  of  Wardour.    They  consist  of  limestones,  shales,  black 
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earths,  and  marls,  in  thin  beds,  which  exhibit  alternations  of 
terrestrial,  freshwater,  brackish  water,  and  estuarine  conditions, 
the  changes  from  brackish  to  freshwater  deposits  being  generally 
gradual,  while  the  reverse  changes  are  abrupt,  indicating  sudden 
inroads  of  the  sea. 

In  Durlston  Bay,  near  SWanage,  these  beds  are  400  feet  thick, 
and  have  been  divided  into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  stages  by 
Messrs.  Furbes  and  Bristow,  the  following  being  a  summary  of  the 
beds: — 

Feet. 
Gray  and  purple  marls  with  Viviparus  carini/eruSf  not 

seen  at  Durlston  Bay 14 

Shales  with   beds    of    Paludina    limestone    (Purbeck 

marble),  Cypridea  abundant 45 


Upper, 
80  feet 


16 


Middle,   . 
156  feet  ^ 


Lower, 
170  feet 


64 

50 
9 


43 

7 


Unio  beds  and  shelly  limestones  with  Viviparus 
Alurn-shales  and  thin  limestones  with  layers  of  gyp- 
sum, Corbula,  Oyrena,  Cyelas,  etc 

Hard  shelly  limestones   with  partings  of  shale,  fossils 

of  marine  and  estuat-ine  species         .... 

Cinder  bed,  a  mass  of  Oatrea  distorta     .... 

Thin   limestones,  marls,  and  shales    with    remains  of 

insects,  Hsh,  and  freshwater  shells ;   at  the  base  is 

a  black  shale  with  mammalian  remains    . 

Marly  freshwater  beds,  Phyaa  and  Planorhis 

Marls  and  marly  limestones   with  Cardiunty  Corhulay 

Cyrena,  and  Oypridas 92 

Marly  limestones  and  shales,  with  Cyprid<B  .  .36 

Beds  of  broken  slaty  limestone 15 

Brown    bituminous  limestones  with   a  layer  of  dark 
earth  (dirt  bed)  resting  on  Portland  stone  19 

405 

The  same  series  can  be  seen  in  Worbarrow  Bay,  Mupes  Bay, 
and  Lul worth  Cove,  but  become  thinner  to  the  westward,  250 
feet  at  Mupes  Bay,  only  176  feet  at  Lul  worth,  and  at  Ridgeway 
Hill  190  feet.  The  Lower  Purbeck  is  characterised  by  Gypris 
jmrheckensiSf  the  Middle  by  Cypridea  granulosa^  and  the  Upper  by 
punctata. 

The  lowermost  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  quarries  at 
Portland,  where  the  most  remarkable  stratum  is  the  upper  '^  dirt 
bed,"  which  is  a  dark  brown  loamy  earth — an  actual  soil  or  terres- 
trial surface,  in  which  cycads  and  coniferous  trees  are  still  rooted. 
It  occurs  about  1 1  feet  from  the  base,  and  its  thickness  is  not  more 
than  a  foot. 

The  Purbeck  Beds  are  cut  off  and  faulted  against  the  Chalk  and 
Greensand  by  the  great  Ridgeway  fault,  and  they  are  not  seen 
again  till  they  crop  out  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour  (Wilts).  The 
succession  in  this  area,  as  described  by  Mr.  W.  R  Andrews  and 
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myself  in  1894,^^  with  such  subsequent  corrections  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward  "  as  we  accept,  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet 
f  Clays,    marls,   and    shelly  limestones  with    Cypridea 

Upper   -          punctata^  Oyrena  media^  and  Unto  ....  10 

I    Yellow  sand  and  gray  clay 12 

I    Sandy  and  marly  limestones,  shelly  marls,  and  cinder 

Middle  J         he^ -wiXYi  Ostrea  diatorta  tJi^  Trigania  gibbosa  .  12 

Limestones  and  shelly  marls,  Cypridea  granulosa          .  11 

!  Marly  limestones  (locally  known  as  Lias)   with  layers 

of  shaly  marl,  Cypris  purbeckensis      ....  20 

Pale  yellow  oolitic  limestones  and  marls         ...  25 

Gray  laminated  marls  and  limestones      ....  20 

Total  about  110 

The  lower  beds  are  well  exposed  at  Wockley,  and  the  passage 
from  Portland  to  Purbeck  conditions  takes  place  in  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone about  2  feet  thick,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a  chalky 
limestone  with  marine  fossils,  and  the  upper  part  a  flaggy 
limestone  with  estuarine  Cyprids  (Cypris  bononiensis  and  Candone 
ansata).  At  Chilmark,  however,  the  junction  is  very  different 
and  is  like  that  in  Dorset,  a  thin  seam  of  dark  clay  resting  directly 
on  the  Upper  Portland  freestone,  which  is  absent  at  Wockley, 
unless  represented  by  the  2  feet  of  limestone  above  mentioned. 

The  Lower  Purbeck  is  seen  again  at  Swindon,  resting  un- 
conformably  on  the  Portlandian,  the  basement  bed  being  a  rubbly 
marl  enclosing  rolled  lumps  of  limestone.  The  thickness  seen, 
however,  is  only  about  18  feet 


2.  Central  District 

In  this  part  of  England,  from  near  Quainton  in  Bucks  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Humber,  a  broad  mass  of  clays  intervenes  between 
the  outcrop  of  the  Combrash  and  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  series, 
beds  of  Portland  and  Purbeck  age  being  only  found  near  Aylesbury. 
This  mass  of  clay  is  divisible  as  follows  : — 

Bedford.  Lincsh. 

Kimeridee  clay 120        800 

AmpthilTclay  (  =  Corallian)     ....       60  20 

Oxford  clay 500        800 

Ozfordian. — This  is,  of  course,  a  continuation  of  the  Oxfordian 
Beds  described  on  p.  376.  The  Kellaways  Beds  are  exposed  in 
quarries  and  cuttings  near  Bedford,  and  have  yielded  Ammonites 
gowerianiLSjAncyloceras  callovievse,  Belemnites  Oweni,  GrypJupa  bilobata, 
and  Pleuromya  recurva.     Near  Huntingdon  and  St.  Ives  tliere  are 
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good  exposures  of  the  clays,  which  here  include  many  bands  of 
earthy  and  sandy  limestone.  At  St.  Neots  the  beds  exposed  belong 
to  the  zone  of  Am.  jason^  while  those  at  St  Ives  below  the  St.  Ives 
rock  belong  to  the  zone  of  Am,  cordatus. 

Professor  Judd  recognised  the  following  sequence  north  of 
Huntingdon : — 

5.  Clays  ^vith  Ain.  cordatus, 
4.  Clays  with  Am.  amatus  and  Am.  DuncanL 
3.  Clays  with  Bel.  hastatus  and  Bel.  Otveni. 
2.  Shales  with  Nucula  nvda  and  Am.  jason. 
1.  Kellaways  sands  and  clays. 

Near  Peterborough  the  clays  of  No.  3  have  yielded  ten  species 
of  reptiles  and  five  of  fish.  The  Oxford  clay  borders  and  under- 
lies the  western  part  of  the  Fen  district,  emerging  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Witham  near  Bardney,  and  passing  northward  to 
the  valley  of  the  Ancholme,  which  drains  into  the  Humber. 

Oorallian. — In  Bucks  and  Bedfordshire  this  stage  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Ampthill  Clay,  named  from  the  small  town  of 
Amptbill.  This  clay  contains  a  mixture  of  species  belonging 
to  the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  clays  with  a  few  that  are  more 
especially  Corallian.  The  chief  Ammonites  are  ackilleSy  cordatuSy 
plicatiliSy  and  vertebralis;  with  these  are  found  Alaria  bUpinosa, 
Exogyra  iiana^  Ostrea  deltoideaj  0.  discoidea  (allied  to  deltoidea  but 
more  circular),  Gryphasa  dilatatUy  Oidaris  JlorigemTna,  and  C.  Smithi, 
As  seen  near  Ampthill  this  division  consists  of  gray  marly  clay 
with  selenite  and  a  band  of  septaria  at  the  top  and  a  bed  of  nodu- 
lar limestone  4^  feet  thick  at  the  base. 

At  Elsworth,  between  Cambridge  and  St.  Ives,  there  are  two  beds 
of  dark  gray  ferruginous  limestone  which  are  now  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  lower  calcareous  grit^  and  are  overlain  by  clay  of 
the  Ampthill  type.  Similar  limestone  occurs  at  St  Ives  and 
Up  ware,  and  these  beds  have  yielded  some  typical  Corallian  fossils 
such  as  Holedypus  depressxis,  Collyrites  bicordatoy  Terebratula  insignisy 
WaXdheimia  bucculei^ta,  Trigonia  perUUaj  and  Pholadomya  cequalis. 

At  Upware,  between  Cambridge  and  Ely,  there  is  an  isolated 
mass  of  undoubted  Coral  Rag  and  Coralline  oolite,  which  seems  to 
be  part  of  a  true  coral  reef.  One  pit  exposes  coral  limestone,  with 
Thamnastrea  arachiioides  and  Isastrea  explancUa,  Gidaris  Jlorigemma, 
Opts,  PlicaiulOj  Lithodomus,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  reef ;  while 
another  pit  is  opened  in  soft  yellowish  oolite,  without  corals,  but 
containing  Nttcleoliies  sciUcUus  and  Holectypus  depressus.  This  coral 
reef  is  not  of  large  extent,  for  no  such  rock  was  found  in  a  boring 
2^  miles  north-west  of  Upware,  which  traversed  the  foUowing  beds 
as  identified  by  Mr.  T.  Roberts  :  ^^ — 
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6.  Alluvial  deposits  (|)eat  aud  sand) 

5.  Lower  Greensand     .... 

4.  Einieridce  clay  with  Am.  aZtemans 

3.  Amptbill  clay  .... 

2.  Elsworth  rock  and  brown  sandstone 

1.  Oxford  clay  (clays  and  limestone  bands) 


Feet. 
8 

13 
61 
26 
19 
81 


199 


The  Ampthill  clay  was  recognised  by  Mr.  Roberts  in  Lincoln- 
shire.^^ It  forms  a  narrow  band  between  the  Oxford  and  Eimeridge 
clays  from  Bardney  on  the  With  am  to  Briggs  and  Wrawby,  and  it 
yields  the  same  fossils  as  in  Bedford  and  Cambridge.  Its  thickness 
is  not  less  than  20  feet,  and  may  be  more. 

Kimeridgrian. — Near  Aylesbury  the  Kimeridge  Clay  is  not 
more  than  100  feet  thick,  and  merges  upward  into  a  sandy  clay 
containing  Portlandian  fossils  (the  Hartwell  clay).  Near  Leighton 
Buzzard,  and  thence  through  Bedfordshire,  most  of  the  Kimeridge 
Clay  is  concealed  by  the  Cretaceous  sands,  and  does  not  emerge  again 
till  we  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Papworth  in  Cambridgeshire, 
where  it  appears  above  the  Ampthill  Clay,  and  runs  in  a  narrow 
belt  by  Knapwell,  Boxworth,  and  Cottenham  to  the  Fens.  Its 
base  was  exposed  in  Knapwell  brickyard,  and  is  marked  by  a  layer 
of  phosphatic  nodules  resting  on  the  Ampthill  clay.  A  similar 
layer  of  nodules  marked  the  base  in  the  boring  at  Chittering  above 
mentioned. 

Near  Ely  this  clay  has  been  largely  dug,  and  both  zones  (upper 
and  lower)  have  been  recognised.  The  lower  (from  80  to  90  feet) 
contains  Am.  aUemanSy  Astarte  supracorallina,  Ostrea  deUoidea^  etc.  ; 
the  upper,  of  which  only  16  feet  is  seen,  contains  Exogyra  virgiUa 
and  OrbicuUndea  latissiTna^  but  still  higher  beds  may  be  concealed 
beneath  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

In  Lincolnshire  both  lower  and  upper  divisions  are  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  whole  stage  is  probably  about  600  feet  thick.  The 
lower  beds  are  exposed  near  Homcastle,  Wragby,  Market  Rasen, 
and  Wrawby  near  Caistor.  At  Rasen  it  yields  many  finely  preserved 
fossils,  which  include  Ammonites  alternans,  Am.  mtitaMliSy  Trigonia 
Juddiana^Inoceramus  raseiiensis,  Thracia  depresaa,  and  Nucula  Mmkei, 
The  upper  beds  are  mainly  shales,  seen  near  Spilsby,  FuUetby,  and 
West  Ashby,  and  yielding  Am.  MpleZy  Protocardia  stricUulOy  Ludna 
minuscuUiy  Lingula  ovalU,  aud  Orbiculoidea  latisdma, 

Portlandian. — These  beds  are  well  exposed  near  Thame, 
Brill,  and  Aylesbury,  where  they  exhibif  a  special  facies  different 
from  that  of  Dorset  or  Wiltshire.  The  complete  succession,  as 
gathered  from  several  quarry  sections,  is  stated  as  follows  : — 


Upper 

Portland,' 

26  feet 
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Feet. 
^Brown  sandy  marl  and  hard  limestone,  Am.  gigan- 

teuSy  Ostrea  eoBpanaa,  and  Trigonia        .         .        .  0  to    2 

Marly  and  shelly  limestones,  Trigonia  gibbom  .        .  5  to    8 

Greenish  yellow  sand 5  to    6 

Marly  and  ruhbly  limestone  with  fossils  .  10  to  15 
Yellowish  green  sand  with  a  bed  of  small  pebbles  of 

quartz  and  lydianite  at  the  base   .        .                 .  8  to  10 
Hartwell /Fine  sandy  clay  with  AstarU  Jiarttvellenais,  Cardium 

Clay    \     morinieumf  Pema  Bouchardi,  Trigonia  PelkUi     .  20  to  30 

About  60  feet 

Here  it  would  seem  that  the  Portland  Sands  are  replaced  by 
the  Hartwell  Clay.  The  most  northerly  outlier  of  these  beds  is 
at  Stewkley  Warren,  4  miles  west  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  where 
about  15  feet  of  them,  capped  by  a  few  feet  of  Purbeck  Beds,  was 
at  one  time  exposed. 

Beyond  this  they  are  not  seen  either  in  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  or  Lincoln,  but  derived  and  phoephatised  Portlandian 
fossils  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sands, 
and  consequently  it  is  most  probable  that  they  originally  extended 
through  these  counties,  but  were  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Cretaceous  period. 

Purbeck  Beds. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thame,  Aylesbury, 
Brill,  and  Whitchurch  the  Portland  Beds  are  succeeded  by  a 
variable  group  of  beds  with  freshwater  fossils,  which  are  generally 
considered  to  be  of  Purbeck  age.  They  consist  of  a  variable  series 
of  thin-bedded  limestones,  marls,  shales,  clays,  and  Calcareous  sands, 
and  do  not  exceed  30  feet  in  thickness.  They  have  yielded  re- 
mains of  plants,  insects,  cyprides,  with  Viviparus,  Cyrena^  Modiola, 
and  the  following  fish,  LqMotus  minora  Pleuropholis  senratay  Aspido- 
rhynchus,  and  Mesodon, 

3.  Northern  District 

In  the  north  of  Yorkshire  representatives  of  all  the  Upper 
Jurassic  groups  come  in  again,  with  the  exception  of  the  Purbecks, 
imd  are  well  exposed  along  the  coast  near  Scarborough. 

Ozfordian. — Succeeding  the  Cornbrash  are  10  or  12  feet 
of  shale,  with  Psevdomonotu  echinata^  which  are  grouped  with  the 
Cornbrash  by  Hudleston,  and  with  the  Kellaways  by  Etheridge. 
The  Kellaways  Rock  where  first  appearing  is  only  9  feet  thick, 
but  in  Gristhorpe  Bay  it  is  24  feet,  and  at  Scarborough,  5  miles 
to  the  north-west,  there  are  no  less  than  76  feet  of  sandstone. 
It  seems,  however,  that  only  the  lower  62  feet  of  this  belong 
properly  to  the  Kellaways,  for  the  highest  beds  contain  Gryphcea 

2  C 
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dilatata  and  Ammonites  of  the  OmcUi  group,  which  characterise 
the  lower  part  of  the  Oxford  Clay  elsewhere.  Above  this  sandj 
zone  are  gray  sandy  shales  1 20  feet  thick,  containing  Am,  Larriberti, 
Am,  cordatiLSj  Afn,  crenatiis,  and  other  fossils.  Westward  both 
shales  and  sands  decrease  in  thickness,  and  are  only  80  feet  thick 
in  the  Howardian  Hills. 

Ck>rallian  Group. — This  attains  an  unusual  thickness  in 
Yorkshire,  and  occupies  a  large  area  of  ground  round  the  Vale  of 
Pickering.  It  has  been  specially  studied  by  Messrs.  Blake  and 
Hudleston,  and  by  Mr.  Fox-Strangways,  from  whose  memoir 
the  following  tabular  view  of  the  succession  near  Pickering  has 
been  taken : — 

Feet. 
^   .  r  Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  shales,  and  grit  with  Am.  alter- 
^  '^  I     nanSf  BelemniUs  nitidus,  and  Ooniomya  lUercUa       .      30  to    40 
(*-•  is  I  Upper  limestones,  coral  rags,  and  oolites  with  Am^  pli- 
o  -i  1     catUis,  Bourff^cetia  striata,  Trigonia  perUUa,  Cidaris 
§  'o,  I     florigemrruif  ThamTiastrea  concinna,  and  other  corals       40  to    50 
^      1, Middle  Calcareous  Grit  with  Am.  plicatilis .  .       40  to    80 

r Lower  limestones  with  Am:  cordaius  and  NucUolUes 

scutatua 30  to    60 

Graystones,  coarse,  gritty,  and  cherty  limestones  with 
Am.  goliathus,    OervUlia  aviculoides,  and  Bhyneh. 

Thurmanni 25  to    40 

Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  gritty  limestones,  and  soft  cal- 
careous sandstone,  with  Am.perarmatu3f  Jihynchanella 
Thwrmjomniy  and  Collyritea  bicordalus       ,        .  50  to  130 

From  215  to  400 


o  g 

1^ 


Kimeridfirian. — ^The  Kimeridge  Clay  is  not  well  exposed  in 
Yorkshire,  for  though  it  doubtless  underlies  a  large  part  of  the 
Vale  of  Pickering,  it  is  concealed  by  glacial  drifts,  and  only  the 
highest  beds  are  exposed  on  the  shore  at  Speeton  Gap.  These 
consist  of  brown  and  black  shales  containing  Am,  biplexCi),  Ostrea 
gibbosay  Disdna  UUissimu,  and  lAngula  ovalis. 

Westward  towards  Mai  ton  borings  show  a  thickness  of  more 
than  400  feet  of  shales  and  clays,  and  the  basal  clays  are  exposed 
in  a  brickyard  at  Hildenley,  where  they  yield  Am.  mutabilis, 
Ostrea  deltoidea,  and  Thrada  depressa.  South  of  Malton  it  is 
traceable  along  the  steep  frontal  slope  of  the  Wolds  till  it  is  lost 
under  the  overlap  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  near  Acklanu 

Portlandian. — At  Speeton  the  Kimeridge  Clay  is  surmounted 
by  a  bed  of  black  phosphatic  nodules,  the  "  coprolite  bed,"  and 
the  clays  above  this  contain  Ammonites  which  resemble  Portlandian 
species,  so  that  the  beds  have  been  classed  by  some  as  Portlandian. 
As,  however,  the  Ammonites  are  not  identical  with  Portlandian 
forms,    and    as    the    Neocomian    Belemnlte    {B,    lateralis)   occurs 
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throughout  with  Am.  regalis  in  the  higher  part,  the  beds  are  prob- 
ably of  Lower  Cretaceous  age  (see  p.  418). 


4.  Scotland 

"West  Ooast. — The  only  member  of  the  Upper  Jurassic 
series  which  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  is  the  Oxford 
Clay.  This  overlies  the  great  estuarine  series  in  the  islands  of 
Skye  and  Eigg,  and  consists  of  blue  clays  containing  AvwrnonUes 
cordtUuSy  Am,  excdvatvs.  Am,  Lam^berH,  and  others.  Above  it  are 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

East  Ooaat. — In  Sutherland  a  much  more  complete  series  is 
found  ;  the  beds  are  seen  at  intervals  along  the  coast  for  a  distance 
of  16  miles,  and  form  a  narrow  strip  of  low  ground,  which  is 
bounded  inland  by  a  powerful  fault,  and  the  extreme  width  of 
which  near  Brora  is  about  2  miles.  In  this  small  space  is 
found  a  succession  of  beds  representing  the  whole  of  the  Oxford 
Clay,  Coral  Rag,  and  part  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  as  below  : — 

Feet. 

100 


Kimeridge 
Clay  '  ^ 


Corallian  ^ 


Oxfordian ' 


'  Light'Colonred  sandstone  ;  no  fossils     .... 
Shelly  limestones,   black  shales,  and  grits  with  Bel, 

ahbreviatvSf   Am.  altemans.  Am.  biplex,  and  many 

others  ;  ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers    ....     500 
White  sandstones  and  carbonaceous  shales ;   estuarine 

beds  with  few  fossils 200 

Grits  and  sandstones ;  Am,  biplex,  Am,  eudoxiiSj  Am. 

mtUabilis,  and  Bel,  obeliscus ?  200 

Gray  limestones  and  sandy  clays  in  two  bands,  separated 

by  60  feet  of  white  sandstone ;  Am.  cordatus.  Am, 

excavahiSf    Trigonia  eorallina,  and  other  coral  rag 

species f  150 

White  sandstones  with  bands  of  lignite  and  occasional 

layers  containing  casts  of  marine  shells ;   estuarine 

beds 400 

White  cherty  sandstone  with  many  fossils,  Am.  perar- 

matuSf  Am,  achilleSf  etc.  (lower  calcareous  grit)  25 

'Sandy  clays  and  black  shales  with  Bel,   Otoeni,  Bel. 

Jiastatust  Am.  OTTvaius,  Am,  Duncani^  etc.,  etc.  .     300 

Sandy  shales,  with  Nucula  nuda,  Am.  gowerianits,  and 

Am.  calloviensis 5 

Calcareous  sandstone  with  many  fossils,  fauna  of  Kel- 

laways  Bock 5 


Physical  Geography  of  the  Jurassic  Period 

1.  Ijower  Jurassic  Time.  —  The  physical  geography  of 
the  Liasaic  epochs  was  a  simple  and  direct  modification  of  that 
which  prevailed  during  the  preceding  Triaasic  period.      No  local 
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elevations  and  subsidences  took  place  in  the  Britisli  area,  for  the 
Rhaetic  and  Liaasic  beds  occupy  the  same  basins  of  deposit  as  those 
which  hold  the  Keuper  marls ;  the  great  lakes  or  inland  seas  in 
which  the  latter  were  accumulated  became  hj  submergence  the 
seas  and  bays  in  which  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Lias  were 
laid  down. 

All  the  central  and  southern  part  of  England  was  covered  by 
the  sea,  but  there  was  a  large  area  of  land  to  the  east  of  our 
islands,  and  a  portion  of  this  extended  into  the  east  of  England, 
though  the  trend  of  its  coast  is  quite  uncertain.  About  the  land 
on  the  west  we  have  more  information  ;  it  was  probably  continuous 
from  the  north  of  France  through  Cornwall,  Devon,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  ;  the  sites  of  the  English,  Bristol,  and  Irish  Channels  seem 
to  have  been  bays  or  gulfs  running  up  into  this  land,  and  these 
chaunels  then  narrowed  westward,  opening  into  an  eastern,  and  not 
a  western  sea  as  they  do  now.  As  to  the  Irish  Channel  we  have  no 
certain  information,  but  if  a  gulf  then  existed  on  its  site  it  doubt- 
less opened  northward  and  narrowed  southward.  The  Mendip 
Hills  formed  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  that  separated 
Devon  and  Wales. 

The  greater  part  of  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  land  which 
projected  southward  through  the  north  of  England  and  along  the 
Pennine  chain,  dividing  the  sea-space  into  two  great  gulfs — one 
extending  north-eastward  into  what  is  now  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
other  stretching  westward  into  Ireland,  and  thence  northward 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  to  Mull,  Skye,  and  Raasay. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  restoration  of  Liassic  geography  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  sea  penetrated  to  the  north-east  of 
Scotland.  It  has  been  supposed  that  open  sea  extended  northwards 
from  Yorkshire  outside  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  that  from 
this  sea  a  bay  reached  westward  into  Sutherland  ;  but  this  theory 
carries  an  eastern  sea  for  200  miles  over  a  space  where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  existence,  and  the  estuarine  character  of  the  beds 
which  overlie  the  Lias  in  Yorkshire  make  it  probable  that  the 
eastern  gulf  terminated  in  the  estuary  of  a  lai«e  river.  Hence  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  Moray  and  Sutherland  basin  was  con- 
nected south-westward  across  Scotland  with  the  gulf  which 
unquestionably  extended  to  the  west  coast  within  70  miles  of 
Dunrobin  Castle. 

The  deposition  of  so  great  a  thickness  of  dark-coloured  clay  and 
shale  in  Liassic  times  calls  for  explanation,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  this  material  was  mainly  supplied  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Carboniferous  shales.  Large  tracts  of  Coal-measures  and 
of  Lower  Carboniferous  shales  must  have  existed  at  this  time  both  in 
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Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  rivers  flowing  off  the§|B  tracts  would 
pour  little  else  than  black  mud  into  the  surrounding  sea,  while  the 
waves  would  eat  deep  into  such  portions  as  came  within  their 
reach  during  the  gradual  submergence. 

2.  Middle  Jura^sio  Time. — The  physical  geography  of  the 
British  Islands  during  this  part  of  the  Jurassic  period  does  not 
seem  to  have  differed  much  from  that  which  prevailed  during 
Liassic  times.  The  same  general  arrangement  of  sea  and  land 
which  has  just  been  described  continued  during  the  formation  of 
the  Oolites,  though  certain  important  changes  and  modifications  of 
the  coast-line  seem  to  have  taken  place,  otherwise  it  would  be 
difiQcult  to  explain  the  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the 
sediment  laid  down — the  change  from  the  dark  shales  of  the  Lias 
to  the  sands,  marls,  and  oolitic  limestones  of  the  newer  series. 

At  first  sight  nothing  seems  easier  to  explain  than  such  a  change ; 
a  clay  succeeded  by  a  limestone  seems  to  point  to  a  general 
depression,  whereby  the  extent  of  the  sea  was  enlarged  and  its 
depth  increased,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  limestones 
are  deep-water  formations,  and  oolitic  limestones  in  particular  are 
generally  of  shallow-water  origin,  for  such  limestones  are  at  the 
present  day  formed  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coral  reefs. 
Again,  if  the  Coal-measures  were,  as  above  suggested,  the  source 
of  the  mud  composing  the  Lias,  the  supply  of  this  might  be  cut 
off  by  elevation  as  completely  as  by  submergence.  Moreover,  in 
the  Midland  counties  of  England  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the 
close  proximity  of  land  throughout  the  Middle  Jurassic  period; 
and  finally,  in  Yorkshire  and  on  both  sides  of  Scotland  we  find 
estuarine  and  freshwater  conditions  prevailing  largely  throughout 
the  Middle  Jurassic*  series. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the  Qreat  Oolite 
overlaps  the  Inferior  Oolites  and  the  Lias  till  it  rests  on  the  older 
rocks  below  Richmond  and  London.  Hence,  while  there  seems  to 
have  been  elevation  of  the  northern  and  north-western  districts, 
there  seems  to  have  been  continued  subsidence  in  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  districts.  The  movement,  therefore,  must  have  been 
a  tilting  one,  like  that  which  affected  Norway  and  Sweden  in 
recent  times. 

Ck)nfining  our  view  to  the  sea  which  lay  over  the  southern  and 
midland  counties  at  this  time,  we  may  picture  it  as  lying  between 
the  mountainous  region  of  Wales  and  Devon  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  land  which  is  now  buried  beneath  our  eastern  counties 
on  the  other  hand.  Southward  it  doubtless  opened  into  a  wider  sea 
through  which  came  currents  of  warm  water  from  equatorial 
regions,  imparting  a  high  temperature  to  the  British  shores,  and 
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enabling  reefibuilding  corals  to  flourish  where  other  conditions 
were  favourable  to  their  existence. 

In  this  sea  flourished  an  immense  number  of  marine  creatures, 
coral  reefs  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  and  their  debris  afforded 
the  material  for  the  oolitic  limestones  which  now  furnish  such 
valuable  building  stones.  On  the  surrounding  land  grew  magnifi- 
cent ferns  and  cycads,  with  coniferous  trees  on  the  higher  ground, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  the  only  vertebrate  denizens  of  the  region 
were  small  Marsupials,  huge  Dinosaurian  reptiles,  the  bat-like 
Pterodactyles,  marine  crocodiles,  and  a  variety  of  fish. 

The  country  which  now  exhibits  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
scene  is  Austhilia  and  its  neighbouring  islands.  There  many  of 
the  Jurassic  types  still  survive.  The  indigenous  Mammalia  are  all 
Marsupials  and  Prototheria ;  the  plants  include  ferns,  cycads,  and 
Araucarian  pines.  Coral  reefs  fringe  the  shore,  and  in  the  waters 
are  Cestraciont  fish  and  many  of  the  same  Molluscan  genera  as  are 
found  in  the  Oolites,  viz.  Phasianellaf  Stomatia,  Trigoniay  Corhis, 
with  others  that  have  a  wider  distribution,  and  the  Brachiopod 
JValdheimia  is  common  in  Torres  Straits.  There  are,  however, 
no  survivors  of  the  Jurassic  reptiles,  nor  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Belemnites  which  swarmed  in  the  older  seas. 

3.  Upper  Jiiraasio  Time. — From  the  stratigraphical  facts 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  may  draw  two  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  Upper  Jurassic 
rocks  were  deposited.  The  first  inference  is  that  the  seas  of  the 
Oxford  and  Kimeridge  clays  were  much  deeper  and  more  extensive 
than  the  reef-blocked  sea  of  the  Middle  Jurassic  times.  Secondly, 
we  infer  that  this  sea  again  became  shallower,  partly  by  deposi- 
tion and  partly  by  upheaval,  during  the  Portland  and  Purbeck 
times,  till  eventually  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  raised  into 
dry  land. 

If  further  testimony  to  the  shallowness  of  the  Great  Oolite 
waters  were  needed,  the  scarcity  of  Ammonites  in  the  rocks  of  that 
group  would  supply  it,  only  three  species  being  known  to  occur 
in  the  Forest  Marble  and  Combrash.  The  sandy  nature  of  the 
Kellaways  Rock  precludes  us  from  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  deep- 
water  deposit,  but  its  fauna  indicates  that  deep  water  was  not  far 
o£f,  for  in  these  beds  a  large  number  of  new  Ammonites  suddenly 
make  their  appearance,  and  most  of  them  continue  in  the  Oxford 
Clay.  The  change  from  Combrash  to  Kellaways  Rock  is  particu- 
larly striking  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  latter  contains  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  species  of  Ammonites,  and  only  one  is  common  to  the 
two  deposits ;  twenty  of  these  species  pass  up  into  the  Oxford 
Clay. 
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The  exiBtence  of  Oxford  Clay  with  marine  foesils  on  both  sides 
of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  is  a  further  proof  of  the  general 
subsidence,  and  in  this  widespread  deposit  of  dark  blue  clay  we 
seem  to  have  a  re{>etition  of  Liassic  conditions,  in  so  far  that  the 
rivers  which  drained  the  surrounding  land  were  enabled  to  carry 
down  an  enormous  quantity  of  dark-coloured  mud. 

When,  however,  we  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  period  we  are  faced  with  the 
difficulty  that  we  have  little  evidence  to  guide  us  with  respect  to 
the  eastward  extension  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  series.  From  the 
fact  of  its  beiug  fully  developed  in  Hanover,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  a  communication  was  now  established  between  the  English 
and  Qermanic  seas,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Scoto- 
Scandinavian  land  was  broken  through.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
necessity  for  imagining  a  sea  between  Scotland  and  Norway  merely 
to  account  for  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Sutherland  and  of  Franz 
Joseph  Land  in  the  Arctic  region. 

The  period  closed  with  a  general  upheaval  of  the  whole  region, 
the  sea  became  shallower  and  clearer,  so  that  limestones  (Port- 
landian)  were  again  formed  in  restricted  areas.  Finally,  a  large 
part  of  the  sea-floor  was  raised  into  dry  land,  the  seas  were  con- 
tracted into  narrow  limits,  and  that  over  the  south  of  England 
was  reduced  to  an  estuarine  lagoon,  in  w^hich  the  Purbeck  Beds  were 
deposited. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

THE  CRETACEOUS  SYSTEM 

This  system  takes  its  name  from  cretOy  the  Latin  word  for  chalk, 
because  this  well-known  rock  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
system  in  Western  Europe.  Beneath  the  chalk,  however,  there 
is  a  variable  series  of  marine  sands  and  clays,  and  below  these  in 
the  south  of  England  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  freshwater 
deposits  which  have  long  been  known  as  the  Wealden,  from  the 
large  area  occupied  by  them  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 
In  the  British  area  it  is  only  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  that 
marine  deposits  of  the  same  age  as  the  Wealden  are  found,  but 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  they  attain  a  great  thickness. 

The  system  is  divisible  into  two  great  series,  a  lower  and  an 
upper,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  subdivisions  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  rocks  of  the  southern  counties  ;  this  nomen- 
clature, however,  is  not  applicable  to  the  lower  series  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire. 

Max.  Thickness. 
Feet, 
r  Upper  Chalk  (Senonian)   ....         1200 
Upper      I  Middle  Chalk  (Turonian) 


Cretaceous  1  Lower  Chalk  (Cenomanian) 

Lower 
Cretaceoas 


.Upper  Greensand  and  Gault  (Selbomian) 
Lower  Greensand  (Vectian) 


260 
260 
300 
800 

2000 


As  the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  in  the  south 
of  England  is  of  freshwater  origin,  and  as  the  highest  part 
of  the  Chalk  is  nowhere  visible,  it  is  desirable  that  the  student 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  continental  succession,  which  presents 
a  much  more  complete  marine  series  of  Cretaceous  deposits  than 
is  found  in  Southern  England.  In  the  following  table  we  give  the 
stages  now  generally  accepted  in  Western  Europe  and  their 
equivalents  in  Southern  and  Northern  England  : — 
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Western  Europe. 
Danian  . 
Senonian 

Turonian  (restricted) 
GenomaDian   . 
Albian   . 
Aptian    . 
Barremiau  '\ 
Neocomian/  " 


Southern  England 
"Wanting 
Upper  Chalk' 
Middle  Chalk 

{Lower  Chalk 
Selbornian 
Vectian  . 

Wealden 


Northern  England. 
Wanting. 
Upper  Qialk. 
Middle  Chalk. 
Lower  Chalk. 
Red  Chalk. 
Upper  S^ieeton  clay. 

{Miadle       and       Lower 
Speeton  clay. 


The  relation  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  to  the  underlying  forma- 
tions is  an  important  matter.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
England  there  is  a  marked  break  and  unconformity  between  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  systems,  and  even  in  Yorkshire  the 
apparent  conformity  is  probably  deceptive,  for  there  is  nothing 
there  which  can  safely  be  correlated  with  the  Portlandian,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  representative  of  the 
Purbeck  Beds.  It  is  only  in  the  south  of  England,  where  the 
highest  Jurassic  beds  are  fully  developed,  that  a  complete  sequence 
of  deposits  is  found  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  two  systems,  but 
these  deposits  are  of  freshwater  origin  and  do  not  bridge  over  the 
gap  in  the  marine  succession. 

This  gap  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  region  into  dry  land,  land  which  extended 
southward  into  France  and  eastward  through  Belgium,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  long  period  of  time,  marked  by  the  formation  of 
several  thousand  feet  of  marine  deposits  in  the  south  of  France, 
that  parts  of  this  land  were  again  submerged  and  that  marine 
deposits  were  laid  down  all  across  England.  This  change  was  the 
commencement  of  a  great  subsidence  which  eventually  carried  tlie 
Cretaceous  seas  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  continued  subsidence  we  find  the 
higher  members  of  the  Cretaceous  S3'^stem  spread  far  beyond  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  lower  beds.  Thus  along  the  south  coast  of 
England  the  Selbornian  clays  and  sands  overlap  the  Vectian  or 
Lower  Greensand,  and  overstep  the  successive  members  of  the 
Jurassic  series  to  the  westward,  passing  from  the  surface  of  the 
Lower  Oolites  on  to  the  Lias,  and  from  the  Lias  on  to  the  Trias,  till 
at  length  outliers  of  the  Upper  Qreensand  rest  directly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Permian  in  Devon,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  passed  from  this  onto  the  surface  of  the  Carboniferous 
and  Devonian  rocks,  and  were  banked  up  against  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor. 

A  similar  overlap  and  overstep  takes  place  in  the  Midland 
counties,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  being  overlapped  bj  the 
Gault,  which  passes  across  the  edges  of  the  Purbeck  and  Portland 
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Beds  till,  in  BuckiDghamshire,  it  rests  upon  the  Kimeridge  clay. 
These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  sea  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  period 
had  a  far  wider  extension  than  that  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  As 
this  sea  encroached  upon  the  land  which  lav  to  the  north  of  the 
Wealden  area  in  Lower  Cretaceous  times,  it  planed  off  a  considerable 
thickness  of  strata,  and  the  surface  upon  which  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
rocks  now  rest  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  is  a  plain  of 
marine  erosion.  Borings  at  Richmond  and  at  Meux's  Brewery  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road  pass  from  Gault  and  Lower  Greensand  into 
Great  Oolite ;  a  boring  at  Kentish  Town  passed  from  Gault  into 
red  sandstones  which  are  probably  of  Palaeozoic  age,  while  borings 
in  Essex,  Herts,  and  Suffolk  came  down  upon  Palceozoic  rocks  of 
Silurian  and  Devonian  age.  The  following  are  abstracts  of  some 
of  these  borings  : — 


Gravel  and  Drift 

Eocene 

Chalk 

Upper  Greensand 

Oault 

Lower  Greensand  ? 

Great  Oolite     . 

Paleozoic  rocks 


Richmond. 

Meax's 
Brewery. 

Kentish 
Town. 

,  Clieshant. 

Ware. 
17 

Calford. 

11 

22 

1         26 

6 

242 

ISM 
055} 

824^ 

76 

— 

671 

645 

680 

573 

526 

16 

28 

18o| 

44 

40 

201  i 

160 

155 

166J 

73 

10 

— 

— 

— 



82^ 
19} 

87i 

64 

— 

— 

170 

80 
1146 

188^ 
1302 

20 
1010 

85 
881^ 

657 

1409 

Cretaceous  rocks  underlie  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  part 
of  England  ;  their  main  outcrops  form  a  broad  tract  which  runs 
across  the  country  from  Dorsetshire  to  the  west  of  Norfolk,  and, 
passing  below  the  Wash,  traverse  the  eastern  parts  of  Lincolnshii'e 
and  Yorkshire.  If  the  south-easterly  dip  was  maintained  without 
interruption.  Cretaceous  rocks  would  not  be  seen  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  ;  but  this  dip  is  interrupted  by  several  large  cross- 
flexures,  the  axes  of  which  run  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and 
by  these  flexures  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  are  brought  to  the 
surface  over  a  large  area  in  the  south  of  England,  while  the 
Tertiary  rocks  are  thrown  off  into  two  broad  troughs  or  basins. 

There  are  four  principal  anticlinal  axes  :  one  running  through 
Dorset  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  a  second  passing  through  the  Vale 
of  Wardour ;  a  third  traversing  the  Vale  of  Warminster,  Winchester, 
and  the  north  of  Sussex  ;  a  fourth  through  the  Vales  of  Pewsey 
and  Eingsclere.  It  is  by  the  union  of  the  third  and  fourth  of 
these  flexures  that  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  Wealden  area  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  structure  of  which 
is  illustrated  on  pp.  405  and  408. 
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North  of  the  Thames  valley  there  ai'e  no  such  disturhances ; 
the  easterly  dip  is  almost  uninterrupted  and  the  great  escarpment 
of  the  Chalk  is  continuous  through  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Buck- 
ingham, Bedford,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  till  it  sinka 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Wash.  In  Norfolk  the  strike  is  nearly 
due  north  and  south,  but  this  is  changed  beneath  the  Wash,  and 
the  rocks  emerge  in  Lincolnshire  with  a  strike  to  N.N.W.,  crossing- 
the  Humber  west  of  Hull,  and  forming  the  districts  known  as  the 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  Wolds. 

In  Ireland  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  crop  out  in  many  places 
beneath  the  Eocene  basalt  plateau  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  the 
whole  of  which  they  doubtless  underlie. 

Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  are  also  found  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
but  though  the  exposures  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  the 
areas  occupied  by  them  are  very  small. 

As  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  system  differ  much  from  each 
other  in  lithological  character,  and  to  some  extent  in  their  fossil 
contents,  and  as  the  lower  series  occupies  a  much  more  limited 
area  than  the  upper,  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  them 
separately ;  but  before  entering  on  the  stratigraphical  details  a 
little  space  may  be  devoted  to  a  brief  general  account  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  period  as  a  whole. 

Life  of  tbe  Crbtageous  Period 

Flora. — Comparatively  few  traces  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
period  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Britain  except  in  the 
Wealden  Beds,  in  which,  as  in  the  Jurassic  system,  the  pre- 
dominating groups  are  ferns  and  cycads.  A  few  conifers,  horse- 
tails (Equisetacese),  and  a  Chara  also  occur,  but  Dicotyledons  are 
unknown,  although  a  few  examples,  the  earliest  of  their  class,  have 
been  found  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Spain  and  of  North 
America. 

The  flora  of  the  Wealden  presents  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Jurassic  strata,  but  as  the  early  Cretaceous  continent 
was  only  an  extension  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  land,  such  a  resemblance 
should  not  cause  any  surprise. 

In  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  the  Continent  Dicotyledons  form  an 
important  part  of  the  flora,  and  include  a  number  of  genera  which 
have  living  representatives,  e.g.  Acer  (maple),  C%n7iamomum  (cin- 
namon), Ilex  (holly),  Qiiercus  (oak),  Platanus  (plane),  Hedera  (ivy), 
Populus  (poplar),  Myrica  (myrtle),  with  AraltOy  Magnolia,  Euca- 
lyptuSj  and  the  extinct  genus  Oredneria.  Cycads  are  less  numerous 
than  before  ;   subsequently  they  became  rare  in  Europe,  and  at 
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the  present  day  are  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Mexico. 

Fauna. — The  general  aspect  of  the  Cretaceous  fauna  resembles 
that  of  the  preceding  Jurassic  much  more  than  that  of  the  succeed- 
ing Eocene.  Throughout  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  many  genera 
which  were  abundant  in  Jurassic  times  are  still  common,  such  as 
CucuUoM,  Trigoniay  Corbis,  GervUlia,  PemOy  Pecterij  Lvma,  Phuromya, 
and  PUUroUmiaria,  The  Ammonoid  genera  Olcostephanus  and 
PerisphincUs  continue  to  be  abundant,  and  the  Belemnttidct  were 
nearly  as  common,  but  many  new  genera  of  Cephalopoda  appear, 


Fig.  12&— BKSTORSD  SKBLETON  OP  RYPsiLOPHODON  Foxi  (^),  (aft«r  O.  C.  Marsh). 

Over  5  foot  long. 

some  in  the  lower  and  some  in  the  upper  division  of  the  system. 
The  Echiuoid  genera  Hotectypus,  NucleolUes,  and  Pygurus  also 
survive  into  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  but  many  new  genera  make 
their  appearance  (see  list  below). 

Passing  to  vertebrate  animals,  most  of  the  Cretaceous  fish  belong 
to  genera  which  existed  in  Jurassic  times,  but  Edaphodon,  Lamna, 
and  Protosphynena  now  appear,  while  in  the  Chalk  many  Teleostean 
fish  resembling  modern  genera  are  found,  such  as  Beryx,  Corax^ 
Osmeroidesj  Enchodus,  Uypsodon^  and  Portheus.  Among  reptiles  the 
marine  Ichthyosaurus  and  the  Dinosaurian  genera  Ceteasaurus  and 
Megalosaurus  survive  from  Jurassic  time,  but  the  Plesiosaurs  are 
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represented  bj  Cimoliosawnis  and  Polyptychodon,  Fresh  Dinosaurs 
make  their  appearance,  e.g.  Igtumodotiy  HypsUophodofiy  Hyl(eosaurus, 
and  Vedisawrus  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  with  Acanthopholis^ 
Anoplosaurugj  and  others  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  In  the 
sea  were  large  lizard-like  reptiles  (Goniosaurus,  MosasauruSf  and 
Dolichoiaurtu),  and  in  the  air  the  Pterosauria  were  represented  by 
species  of  Pteranodon  and  OmithocheirtLs, 

Remains  of  birds  also  occur  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series, 
but  only  one  genus  has  been  found  in  Britain,  the  Enaltomis  of 
the  Cambridge  Greensand.  In  America  remains  are  more  plentiful, 
nnd  three  remarkable  genera  have  been  described — Hegperornis, 
IcfUhyomis,  and  ApcUcmis.  Hetperomis  was  a  large  bird  about  six 
feet  in  length,  and  possessing  many  reptilian  characters,  so  that  it 
forms  a  link  between  the  Jurassic  Archofopteryz  and  more  highly- 
developed  birds ;  its  jaws  were  furnished  with  teeth  planted  in  a 
long  alveolar  groove,  its  wings  rudimentary,  and  its  hind  limbs 
strong,  so  that  it  was  a  wader  and  lived  chiefly  on  fish.  Ichthyomis 
and  Apatomis  were  much  smaller  birds  with  well-developed  wings, 
but  both  had  reptilian  skulls  with  teeth  set  in  sockets,  and  their 
vertebra  were  biconcave  like  those  of  Fish,  Amphibians,  and 
Ichthyosaurus, 

Mammalia  also  existed,  though  remains  of  them  are  very  rare, 
and  none  have  been  found  in  England  ;  they  consist  of  teeth  of 
small  Prototheria  {Cimolomys  and  SeUnacodorC)  related  to  the  Jurassic 
Plagiaulax,  and  some  bones  of  true  Marsupials  referred  to  the 
genera  Didelphops,  CimolesUs,  and  Telaeodon. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  marine  genera 
which  first  appear  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  : — 

Porifera,        Catagma,  Chenendopora,  Oculos|X)ngia,  Plocoscyphia,  Raphi- 

donema,  Scyphia,  Trematocystia. 
Actinozoa,       Brachycyathus,  Holocystis,  Leptophyllia,  Trocbosmilia. 
Echinoderma,  Gardiaster,  Catopygos,  Discoidea,  Toxaster  ( =  Echiuospata- 

gus),  Enallaster,  Feltastes,  Goniopygus,  Salenia. 
Crustucea.       Hoploparia,  Meyeria,  Mithracites. 
Braehiopoda,  Eingena. 
Lamellibranchia,  Area,  Crassatella,  Pectancnlus,  Monopleura,  Eequieuia, 

Toucasia,  Sphserulites,  Thetis,  Venus. 
Oastropoda,    Aporrhais  (Omithopus,  Dimorphosoma),  Avellana,  Eulima, 

Scalaria,  Pleurotoma. 
Cephalopoda,  Acanthoceras,  Desmoceras,  Hoplites,  Crioceras,  Anisooeras. 

Macroscaphites,  Hamulina,  Actinocamax. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  genera  which 
make  their  appearance  in  Upper  Cretaceous  time  : — 

Pori/era.        Camerospongia,    Cephalites,    Coeloptychium,    Coscinopora, 

Doryderma,  Guettardia,  Hallirhoa,  Leptophragma,  ITema- 
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tinion,   Pliiitbose11&,  Pbaretrospongio,  Siphonia,  Stauro- 
ucma,  VentricnliteB,  Vemioulina. 
Adinocoa.       Axogaater,  Caryophyllia,  Ctcloamilja. 
b^is,   Onchotrocnua,    PtLrosmilia, 

EtAinoderma.  Caratomua,  Cyphoaoma,  Cottaldia,  Qalerit«9  (— Echino- 
contu),  Ecbinocorya,  Epiast«r,  Uemioatar,  Holastcr, 
Infalaater,  Mioraster,  Bourgueticrinua,  MaraupiMa. 

Cruilaeea.       Collianassa,  Etjua,  Eucoiyatea,  Necrocarcinus,  Palieacorystes, 


1.  OnychlopilB  Mantelll. 


Oattropoda.    Actffion^lla,  Buociuum,  Cadulua,  Cassidaria,  ColumbeUms, 

Crepidula,  Helix,  Fusus,  Voluta. 
Ct^uiliipoda.  Buchicaraa,  Baculitea,  Heteroceraa,  Mammites,  PachydiBcas, 

Ptscetiticoras,    FrioDouyclua,     S<!bli£nba<:hiB,     ScapbiUs, 

Turrilitss,  Belemnitclla. 
Pitca.  Beryi,  Corax,  Macropoma,  Oaineroides,  Pletbodiis  Portbeus, 

PtyohoduH. 

A.   LOWER  CRETACEOUS  SERIES 

Characiebistio  Foebilb 

The  following  are  some  of  the  species  which  characterise  the 

several    stages  of    the    Lower  Cretaceous   series.     The   Wealden 
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apecieg  are  of  course  Engliali,  but  under  the  heoda  of  Neocomian 
and  Wealdeti  tbe  species  cbuacteristic  of  these  stages  in  France 
&nd  Switzerland  are  given  together  with  aome  which  occur  in  beds 
of  the  same  age  in  Yorkshire ;  thoae  found  in  Yorkshire  are  indicated 
by  an  aateriak.  The  Vectiaa  species  are  English,  though  many 
of  them  occur  also  in  the  Aptian  of  France. 

„i  h 


FoasiUo/tkt  WeatdenSeda 

Ftaiila.  Chara  Kuawltoal,  Equisetitei  LyellL     Filica;  Ooychiopsis 

Maotelli,  Matonidium  Gicppcrti,  Cladophlebis  Atberbsi, 
Spheuopteris  Fittoiii,  Tcmpskya  Schlmperi,  Weichselia 
Mantelli.  Cycadacete:  C;cadites  Riemeri,  Diouiites  Dun- 
kerianua,  NilasoDia  Scbsumber^ensis,  Otozamites  Khps- 
teini,  Zsmites  Buohianus,  Anomozainites  Lycllianua 
CmaftTcE:  Pioitas  Dunkuri.  Sphenolepiciium  Kurrianum. 

(Jrvataeca.       Ch^pridea  valJensU,  Cvthere  Fittoni,  Eathei'ia  elliptica. 

'lattropoila.     Viviparos  iluviorum,  V.  carinifara. 

lAiiaellUinnichiata.  Cjrena  media,  C.  elongata,  Unio  valdeueis,  U.  com- 
prassua,  U.  ad  uncus. 

Fiali,.  Lepidotus  Fittoni,  Hybodua  dubius. 

Rtptilia.  Iguanodon  Mautelli,  HypsilopbodoD  Foxi.  Ceteosanrus  brevis, 
Uytieoaaurus  Oweui,  Megafosaurns  bucklspdi,  Goniopholis 
crassidens,  Cheloue  Mautelli. 
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Hiatili  of  the  ValcTiginian  (anrf  am*  ijf  Btl.  laUralU) 
Bchinoderma.  Toiutsr  Campichei,  Pfgunu  roatntns. 
LavuUibranchia.  'Eiogyra    sinuals,    var.     Cooloni,    'Astarte    senecta, 

•Trigoni*  ingens. 
GaHropoda.     NeriiMea  Marcouanus,  N.  Meriani,  Strombus  Saatieri. 
Otphaltgioda.  Olccateplianus  plicomphalus,  Hoplitaa  radiatiiB,   H.  neoco- 

miensia,  'H.  r^Ha,  *H.  amblygonius,  BelemnitBB  dilsta- 

tiw,  *B.  lateralm,  *B.  "i««ii"i»i- 


o.  MacTOKaphlt«  gltoM.  r.  lley«rlitlinBgna(a>c>cteiiBi»X 

b.  Hoplltw  DnliaysaL  d.  TenbnCula  uUl 

FolMt  cfthe  Haiilerimim 

Echinederma.  'Toxaater  compIiDatus,  Holeotypun  mscropygug. 

Laiiuttibraiickia.  'Exogyra  Couloiii,  Neithea  atava,  Astarte  namismaliB. 

Oephalopoda.  UopUt«s  radiatus,  *H.  regiilia.  II.  leotioliliaus.  'Olcoatc- 
phanua  aatieri,  *0.  rotula,  'Crioceras  Dui'ali,  Hantilus 
pseudelegauB,  Actinocamax  jaculum,  Bel.  dilatatua. 

FosiiU  qfthe  Barremian  (ond  zone  of  Am.  apettone^uli) 
EeAinoderma,  Heteraster  Couloni,  H.  obiongua,  Goniopygua  peltatus. 
Crualacea.       'Meyeria  ornata. 
Braekiopoda.  Rhynchonella  lata,  *K  sulcata. 
Lamellibraiichia.  * V,)Le>g,yn   ainuatn  (type),    'Pocteti   cmctus,   'Isocardia 

Qa^Topoda.  PCerocera  (Harpa^odes)  pelagi.  'Trochus  pulchenimliF , 
'Aporrhais  Philli[>si. 
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Cephalopoda,  Acanthoceras     Cornuelianum,     *01costephanu8     Decheni, 

*Hoplite8  regalis,  *H.  speetonensis,  Crioceras  Emerici^ 
Ancyloceras  Matheroni,  *Actinocaniax  jaculum. 

Fossils  of  the  Vectian  and  Aptian 

Echinodenna.  Enallaster  Fittoni,  Peltastes  Wrighti. 

Cniatacea.       Meyeria  yectensis. 

Braehiopoda.  Terebratula  sella,    T.    depressa,    Terebratella   oblon^a,    T. 

Fittoni,  Waldheimia  tamarindns,  BhynchoDoUa  latissima. 

Lanulltbranchia.  Exogyra  sinuata,  Perna  MuUeti,  Corbis  comigata,  Area 

aptioDsis,  Genrillia  anceps,  Trigonia  caudata,  T.  nodosa, 
T.  omata,  Plicatula  placunea,  Venus  parva,  Y.  striato- 
costata,  Thetis  minor. 

Gastropoda.    Aporrhais  robinaldina,  A.  Fittoni. 

Cephalopoda.  Hoplites  furcatus,   H.    Deshayesi,   Acanthoceras    Martini, 

Macroscaphites  gigas,  Crioceras  Bowerbanki,  Naatilus 
psendelegans,  Actinocamax  brunsvicensis. 


Stratigraphy 

Franoe  and  Switzerland 

The  marine  facies  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  is  most  fully 
developed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  nomenclature  of  its  divi- 
sions is  taken  from  places  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Switzer- 
land. The  lower  portion  of  the  series  is  often  called  the  Neocomian, 
from  Neuchfitel  in  Switzerland,  where  the  beds  were  first  studied 
and  described,  but  this  Neocomian  has  since  been  subdivided  into 
two  parts,  the  Valenginian  and  the  HatUerivian^  which  seem  to  have 
the  value  of  separate  stages.  The  next  stage  is  the  Barremian^  from 
Barreme  in  the  Basses-Alpes,  and  the  highest  stage  is  called  the 
Aptian,  from  Apt  in  Vaucluse. 

The  following  is  the  succession  to  be  found  near  Neuch&tel, 
where  the  lower  (or  Neocomian)  stages  are  typically  developed  : — 

Feet. 

Aptian.  Yellow  and  blue  marls  with  Heteraster  oblonguSt  Apor- 

rhais robinaldina^  and  Trigonia  catidaia,  and  a  red 
limestone  with  Heteraster  (AUmgus  at  base        .  60 

Barremian.  Light  gray  and  white  limestones  with  Bequienia  am- 
monia and  Badiolites  neocomiensiSf  but  few  other 
fossils 100 

HauUrivian.  Blue  and  gray  marls,  rich  in  fossils,  Belemnites  dila- 

tatiis,  Hoplites  radiatus^  Olcostephanus  astierianuSj 
Toraster  complanatus,  Exogyra  Couloni,  etc.     .  about  300 

Valenginian.  This  comprises  red  ferruginous  limestone  with  Bel. 
dilataluSf  Pygurus  rostratus,  compact  white  lime- 
stone with  Neriiujea  and  Sirombus  Sautierij  and 
oolitic  limestones  and  marls  with  Toxa^ster  Cam- 
pichei  at  the  base from  160  to  400 
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The  Barremian  is  thin  near  Neuchfttel,  but  swells  out  to  a  thick- 
ness of  about  1600  feet  near  Grand  Chartreuse  in  Dauphine,  and 
is  from  600  to  2000  feet  in  Mont  Yentouz  and  the  Montague  du 
Lure  near  BarrSme.  There  too  it  is  more  fossiliferous,  yielding 
Am.  (Desmoeercui)  difficiUy  Orioceras  Emerici,  Macroscc^ites  Yvani, 
and  OrbitolUes  lenticiUans. 

The  Aptian,  again,  has  a  much  greater  development  in  the  south 
of  France  near  Apt,  Bedoule,  and  Marseilles,  where  it  is  from  300 
to  500  feet  thick,  and  is  divisible  into  two  zones,  the  lower  containing 
HoplUes  Deshayesi,  H.  fisgicostatvs,  and  Anayhceras  Matheronianum, 
the  upper  Hoplites  furcatus,  Acanthoceras  comuelianum^  and  Actino- 
camax  hrunsvicerms. 

The  Neocomian  sea  entered  the  Parisian  basin  through  a  strait 
which  is  now  the  district  of  06te  d'Or,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  Valenginian  deposits  exist  in  the  Paris  basin,  for  its  character- 
istic fossils  have  not  been  found.  In  Northern  France  the  succession 
in  Haute  Mame  is  the  most  complete,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

Aptian,  Yellow  sands  with  Exogyra  sinuata  (0.  aquila)  over- 

lying clays  with  PliccUula  placunea,  HoplUes  De- 
shayesi  and  AcaTdhooeras  coniivelianum  .         .     about  90 

Barremian,    Variegated  sands  and  clays,  some  marine  with  Ostrea 

Leymeriif  some  freshwater  with  UniOf  Cyelas,  and 
Viviparus.  At  the  top  is  a  hard  red  clay  with 
HeUraster  oblongiLS,  Otrvillia  lingtUoides,  etc,  .     about  80 

Hauterivian,  Marls  and  ferruginous  sands  with  the  Spatangus  lime- 
stone, Hoplites  radiatuSf  Nautilus  pseudelegans, 
Fteroeeras  {Harpagodes)  pelagic  Toxaster  eomplanaittSt 
etc about  130 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  whole  series  is  thin  and  sandy,  indi- 
cating shallow  water  conditions,  and  that  the  Barremian  includes 
freshwater  beds  which  are  about  20  feet  thick  and  resemble  the 
Wealden  sands  of  England. 

When  the  fossils  of  the  stages  above  described  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  English  deposits  it  will  be  found  that  our  Vectian 
or  Lower  Greensand  corresponds  with  the  French  Aptian,  for  the 
Ammonites  of  the  Atherfield  clay  are  Hoplites  furcatiu  and  H, 
Deshayesif  the  two  characteristic  Aptian  species  of  Southern  France. 
It  follows  that  our  Wealden  beds  are  the  freshwater  ronresentatives 
of  the  French  Barremian  and  Hauterivian. 

Hanover 

A  very  different  facies  occurs  in  Hanover,  where  it  consists 
almost  entirely  of  clays,  and  shows  the  following  succession  : — 

Aptian,  Clays  and  marls  with  Acanthoceras  Martini^  Actinoeamax 

brunsvieensiSy  Meyeria  omata,  etc. 
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Barremian.    Clays  with  Olcostephamu  Decheni  and  Crioceras  Bmerici. 
Havierivian,  Not  recognisable.  « 

ralenginian.  Clays  with  HoplUes  radicUus,  H.  rtgalU^ 
H,  astierianus,  and  a  pebbly  sand- 
stone with  Bdemniiea  lateralis. 


British  Equivalents 

In  England  strata  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age 
come  to  the  surface  in  four  districts — (1)  the 
Wealden  area,  (2)  Dorset  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
(3)  a  narrow  outcrop  through  Wilts,  Berks, 
Oxford,  Bucks,  Beds,  and  Cambridge,  (4)  Lin- 
colnshire and  Yorkshire.  The  two  southern 
districts  may  be  described  together,  as  they 
exhibit  a  similar  succession  of  deposits,  and  are 
undoubtedly  connected  beneath  the  Chalk  of 
Hampshire  (see  table  on  pi  394). 
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1.  Southern  Areas 

The  Weald  is  an  oval-shaped  area  occupying 
portions  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Hants,  and  Sussex  (see 
map,  Fig.  134) ;  on  the  north-west  and  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  escarpment  of  the  Chalk,  but 
eastward  it  opens  on  to  the  English  Channel 
between  Eastbourne  and  Folkestone.  The 
district  known  as  the  Bas  Boulonnais  in  France 
is  the  eastern  prolongation  and  termination  of 
the  Wealden  area^  and  the  English  and  French 
districts  are  undoubtedly  continuous  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  English  Channel  The 
structure  of  this  area  is  generally  described  as 
that  of  an  anticlinal  ridge,  but  in  reality  it 
more  resembles  that  of  an  oval  dome  or  inverted 
boat 

Fig.  133  is  a  diagrammatic  section  across  the 
Weald  from  north  to  south,  showing  its  general 
structure,  and  regarding  only  the  Cretaceous 
rocks ;  Fig.  135  is  a  more  complete  and  accurate 
section  taken  along  a  line  drawn  from  Beachy 
Head  to  Chatham.  The  absence  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  below  Chatham  has  been  proved  by 
boring  there,  which  entered  the  Oxford  clay  directly  below 
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Vectian  sands,  and  this  part  of  the  section  is  reduced  from  that 
drawn  by  Mr.  W.  Whitaker. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and  again  in  South  Dorset,  from  Swanage 
to  Ridgeway  near  Weymouth,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  is 
brought  to  the  surface  by  a  sharp  anticlinal  curvature. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  subdivisions  which  have 
been  made  in  the  series  as  developed  in  these  two  districts  : — 

Weald.  Isle  of  Wight. 

(Folkestone  beds  /Carstone  \ 

Sandgate  beds     \Sandrock  series  / 
Hythe  beds       .     Ferruginous  sands 
Atherfield  clay      Atheriield  clay     . 
\xr<.ai/iATi   /Weald  clay       .     Weald  clay  . 
weaiaen  |  Hastings  sands     Not  seen 

'Wealden  Beds. — In  the  Wealden  area  the  Wealden  beds 
are  divisible  as  follows,  all  the  divisions  being  thickest  in  the 
western  and  thinnest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  : —  ^ 

Feet. 

Weald  clay 900  to    350 

rr  „x.  ^  I  Tunbridge  sand '     380  to    160 

^**^^?^-^Wadhurstclay 160  to  100 

sanas  ^ghdown  sand 500  to  400 

1940  to  1000 

The  Ashdown  sand  consists  of  soft  buff  or  white  sand  and 
sandstone,  which  are  400  feet  thick  in  Ashdown  Forest,  and  form 
the  high  ground  of  Crowborough  Beacon  (800  feet  high).  Near 
Hastings  and  Fairlight  the  lower  part  of  this  sand  is  replaced  by 
clays  with  interbedded  sandstones  (350  feet  thick),  which  are  sur- 
mounted by  160  feet  of  sand  and  sandstone.  A  few  plant-remains 
are  the  only  fossils. 

The  Wadhurst  clay,  though  never  more  than  160  feet  thick,  is 
palsBontologically  important,  as  it  is  rich  in  fossils,  and  contains 
a  bone  bed  near  Battle,  from  which  many  reptilian  bones  and 
teeth  have  been  obtained.     It  consists  of  clays  and  shales,  with 

"  It  ifi  high  time  that  the  names  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  were 
abandoned,  for  they  were  proposed  by  Webster  at  a  time  (1824)  when  the 
beds  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Wealden  were  regarded  as  the  "  Greensand 
Formation."  Thus  they  only  perpetuate  erroneous  views  of  classification, 
and  are,  moreover,  cumbrous  and  misleading,  for  the  "  Lower  Greensand  "  is 
more  often  yellow  or  brown  than  green.  Hence  it  is  desirable  that  the  name 
Vectian  (altered  from  the  Vectine  of  Fitton)  should  be  adopted  instead  of 
Lower  Greensand,  while  the  "Upper  Greensand"  falls  into  the  group  of 
beds  for  which  the  name  Sdbomian  has  recently  been  proposed. 
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bands  of  irregular  layers  of  hard  calcareous  sandstone  (Tilgate 
stone).  The  fossils  are  Viviparus  flxiviorum^  Cyrena  media^  Lepi- 
dotua  ManteUi,  Hyhodus  hascmus^  Goniopkolis  crassidens,  Iguanodonj 
and  MegcUosaurus, 

The  Tunbridge  Wells  sands  are  lithologically  similar  to  the 
Ashdown  sands.  Near  Hastings  their  thickness  is  only  150  feet^ 
but  it  increases  steadily  toward  the  west,  a  set  of  mottled  clays 
and  shales  coming  in  at  the  same  time  in  the  middle  of  the  sands, 
and  becoming  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  separate  name, 
the  Grinstead  Clay.  In  the  upper  sands  of  the  Cuckfield  district, 
which  is  often  called  the  Tilgate  Forest,  there  are  large  concretionary 
masses  of  calcareous  grit  or  sandstone,  such  as  were  termed  Tilgate 
stone  by  Dr.  Mantell.  It  was  in  these  masses  that  the  remains  of 
Iguanodon  and  Hylceosatunis  were  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell, 
and  the  specimens  which  he  figured  and  described  are  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  upper  member  of  the  Wealden  group  consists  mainly  of 
brown  and  blue  days,  with  layers  of  shelly  limestone  and  occa- 
sional beds  of  sand  and  calcareous  sandstone.  The  limestones  are 
known  as  Sussex  marbles,  and  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Viviparus  shells,  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  clay  consisting 
chiefly  of  V,  eTJuexensis^  while  the  most  constant  band  (the  Pet- 
worth  and  Bithersden  marbles)  consists  of  V,  fluviorum.  The 
minute  freshwater  Crustaceans  (Cypridea)  are  also  very  abundant 
in  some  places,  the  surfaces  of  the  more  shaly  beds  being  crowded 
with  them.  Shells  of  Unio  and  Cyrena  also  occur.  At  Hasle- 
mere  the  highest  beds,  just  below  the  Atherfield  Clay,  contain 
Gcrbula  and  MytiltLs,  as  well  as  Cyrena  and  Melanopsis,  indicating 
the  change  from  freshwater  to  marine  conditions.  The  Weald 
clay  near  Horsham  was  estimated  by  Topley  to  be  from  900 
to  1000  feet  thick,  but  it  diminishes  eastward  to  about  600  feet 
at  Tonbridge,  and  near  Hythe  it  may  not  be  more  than  350  feet, 
and  in  the  boring  recently  completed  at  Dover  it  was  entirely 
absent 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  ^  Wealden  beds  are  exposed  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  (see  map.  Fig.  134).  The  equivalent  of 
the  Hastings  sands  is  not  visible  ;  the  lowest  beds  seen  are 
those  at  Brook  Point  in  Compton  Bay,  and  consist  of  a  pale  sand- 
stone overlain  by  red  and  green  marls  in  which  the  broken  trunks 
of  pine-trees  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  seem  as  if  a  raft  ot 
waterlogged  trees  had  here  sunk  to  the  bottom,  a  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  deltas  of  large  rivers  like  the  Mississippi ;  the  spot  is 
known  to  local  geologists  as  the  "pine-raft"  The  higher  beds, 
consisting  of  variegated  marls  or  clays  with  thin  beds  of  sand- 
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stone,  can  be  seen  by  walking  along  the  coast  to  the  sonthward ; 
they  have  yielded  bones  and  footprints  of  Igvanodon,  Hypsilophodonj 
and  other  reptiles,  with  Unto  viddenm^  but  other  fossils  are  rare 
in  this  lower  division,  which  has  a  thickness  of  about  700  feet 

The  higher  beds  are  well  exposed  between  Cowleaze  Chine  and 
Atherfield  Point ;  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  gray  shales  with 
some  beds  of  sandstone,  irouBtone,  and  limestone.  These  beds  are 
much  more  fossiliferous,  containing  species  of  Meta^  CypriSy  Oypridea^ 
and  GandonOy  with  Cyrena,  ViviparuSy  and  Vicarya  (a  subgenus  of 
Potamides),  Small  oysters  also  occur  near  the  top.  This  series  of 
beds  is  about  200  feet  thick,  and  is  directly  overlain  by  the 
**  Pema  bed  "  mentioned  below. 

The  whole  of  the  Wealden  comes  to  the  surface  near  Swanage 
in  Dorset,  and  extends  thence  along  a  broad  valley  to  Worbarrow 
Bay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  At  Swanage  the 
estimated  thickness  of  the  formation  is  about  2300  feet,^  but  the 
junction  with  the  Purbeck  is  not  exposed.  The  lower  beds  consist 
of  variously  coloured  sands  and  clays — red,  yellow,  gray,  and 
white.  The  succeeding  beds  are  red,  purple,  and  white  days  with 
beds  of  sand,  and  they  contain  layers  of  lignite  and,  in  one  place, 
the  broken  trunks  of  trees.  At  the  top  are  shales  like  those  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  only  34  feet  thick. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Wealden  is  exposed  in  the  cliffs  of 
Worbarrow  Bay,  but  here  its  total  thickness  is  reduced  to  about 
1200  feet,  and  it  consists  entirely  of  alternating  sands  and  clays 
with  much  lignite.  The  formation  continues  to  diminish  west- 
ward, and  where  last  seen  at  Ridgway  the  thickness  exposed  ia 
only  350  feet,  but  this  may  not  be  the  full  amount. 

Wealden  clays  are  found  over  a  small  space  in  the  Vale  of 
Wardour,  but  cannot  there  be  much  more  than  100  feet  thick. 
Probably  they  do  not  extend  much  farther  northward,  but  their 
termination  is  concealed  by  the  overlap  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

Vectiaji. — In  the  Wealden  district  the  lithological  characters 
of  the  beds  composing  this  stage  are  very  variable,  but  four  sub- 
divisions are  generally  recognised  (see  p.  407  and  Figs.  136,  137). 
Along  the  north  side  of  the  Weald  the  thickness  of  the  Vectian 
varies  from  about  500  feet  in  Surrey  to  240  near  Sandgate,  and 
about  the  same  in  the  boring  at  Dover. 

Ths  Atherfield  Beds  are  exposed  on  the  Kentish  coast  between 
Sandgate  and  Hythe,  and  are  traceable  thence  all  round  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Weald  clay,  except  between  Lewes  and  Eastbourne. 
In  Surrey  they  are  traversed  by  the  railway  cuttings  at  Sevenoaks 
and  Red  Hill,  Panopcea  pliccUa,  Exogyra  ainuatay  Pema  MuUetiy  and 
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Trigonia  doedalea  being  common  fuesils  ;  along  this  line  their  thick- 
ness varies  from  30  to  50  feet  At  Haselmere  it  is  60  feet,  and  their 
junction  with  the  Wealden  was  observed  by  Mr.  Salter,  who  says 
''  the  change  from  dark  grayish  blue  clay  (Wealden)  to  the  purely 
marine  deposit  of  brown  clay  was  marked  no  less  by  the  fossils  than 
by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  bed."  Within  a  few  inches 
of  the  Wealden  clay  he  found  Pleuromya  pliccUa  abundantly 
embedded  in  the  vertical  position  which  such  molluscs  occupy 
when  alive.  This  shows  how  quiet  and  gentle  was  the  change  from 
estuarine  to  marine  conditions  of  deposit. 

Hythe  Beds. — In  Kent,  between  Hythe  and  Sevenoaks,  these 
beds  consist  of  greenish  yellow  sand,  often  marly  or  argillaceous, 
and  hard  bluish  gray  calcareous  sandstone,  the  soft  beds  being 
locally  known  as  hassock,  and  the  hard  beds  as  rag ;  the  latter 
ore  quarried  for  lime-buming  and  building  purposes,  and  when 
exported  are  known  as  Kentish  rag.  The  beds  of  rag  and  hassock 
alternate  in  regular  layers,  and  these  alternations  are  sometimes  so 
frequent  that  no  fewer  than  28  such  layers,  or  courses,  have  been 
counted  in  a  vertical  depth  of  30  feet  From  Hythe  to  Maidstone 
the  thickness  of  these  beds  is  only  from  70  to  80  feet,  but  they 
increase  rapidly  westward,  and  are  160  feet  at  Sevenoaks,  and  still 
thicker  in  Surrey. 

This  increase  of  thickness  is  mainly  due  to  the  incoming  of  an 
upper  set  of  sands  with  frequent  layers  of  brown  chert.  These 
upper  beds  attain  their  maximum  thickness  about  Reigate, 
Dorking,  and  Leith  Hill,  where  the  lower  group  of  soft  ferruginous 
sand  is  from  100  to  130  feet,  and  the  cherty  beds  are  also  in  places 
over  1 00  feet  thick.  The  Hythe  Beds  maintain  this  facies  all  round 
the  western  end  of  the  Wealden  area,  but  thin  rapidly  eastward 
again  as  they  are  traced  along  the  southern  border,  disappearing 
entirely  near  Lewes. 

The  chief  fossils  of  the  Hythe  Beds  are  Terehratula  sella, 
Exogyra  nnuaia,  Trigonia  spinosa,  Tr,  ornata,  Actinocdmax  bruns- 
vicensiSy  Nautilus  pseiidelegans,  Ancyloceras  Botoerhanki,  Macro- 
scaphites  gigas.  Ammonites  Deshayesi,  Am,  Hamhrovi^  and  Crassatella 
robinaldina. 

Sandgate  Beds, — These  are  a  variable  set  of  beds,  but  are 
generally  more  or  less  argillaceous.  At  and  near  Sandgate  they 
consist  of  dark  green  clayey  sand  full  of  glauconite  grains,  and 
about  70  feet  thick.  Fossils  are  not  numerous,  but  at  the  base, 
resting  on  the  Hythe  Beds,  there  is  frequently  a  layer  of  pebbles 
and  phosphate  nodules,  with  brachiopods  and  other  fossils  in  the 
state  of  casts. 

In  Surrey  this  division  is  represented  by  the  Nutfield  and 
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Bargate  beds,  which  at  Nutfield  present  the  following  succession  in 
descending  order  :  * — 

Feet. 
Soft  sandstone  and  calcai'eous  greensand       .  25 

Fuller's  earth,  a  fine  silty  clay       ....  20 

Sand  with  chert  beds             .....  8 

Sands  with  pebbles  up  to  16 

Between  Reigate  and  Qodalming  the  Bargate  beds  consist  of 
sands  and  hard  calcareous  grits  (Bargate  stone),  with  some  thin 
layers  of  fuller's  earth  and  coarse  pebbly  beds  at  the  base,  con- 
taining phosphate  nodules  and  many  fossils  ;  the  whole  thickness 
is  about  50  feet.  AvicvXa  pedinata  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  the 
Bargate  stone ;  Terebratula  ohlonga,  T,  depressa^  Waldheimia 
tamarindus^  Terebratella  Fittoniy  T,  trifida,  and  T.  Menardi  are  some 
of  the  fossils  occurring  in  the  pebble  beds,  and  with  them  are  many 
fossils  derived  from  the  Oxford  Clay,  which  must  at  that  time  have 
formed  part  of  the  shore-line  north  of  Godalming. 

In  Hants  and  West  Sussex  the  Sandgate  beds  reappear  in  a 
more  normal  form,  consisting  of  shaly  clay  at  the  top,  with  sand 
and  sandy  clay  below. 

Folkestone  Beds. — At  Folkestone  these  consist  of  light  green 
and  gray  sand  with  beds  of  hard  stone,  partly  siliceous  and  partly 
calcareous  in  composition,  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  G.  J. 
Hinde  as  veritable  sponge-banks,  the  sponges  being  of  the  Hex- 
actinellid  order,  and  their  fine  needle-like  spicules  are  clearly  visible 
on  weathered  portions  of  the  rock.  The  total  thickness  is  about  80 
feet  Fossils  are  not  abundant  in  these  beds,  but  they  have  yielded 
Avicula  pectincUa^  Exogyra  dnuata,  Pecten  {N&ithea)  atava,  Neithea 
Morrisiy  Oitrea  fronSy  and  Waldheimia  pseudqjurensis. 

For  a  few  miles  inland  the  composition  of  the  Folkestone  beds 
is  much  the  same,  but  west  of  Saltwood  they  begin  to  change  their 
character,  the  chert y  sponge-beds  disappear,  and  the  sands  are 
chiefly  white,  yellow,  and  brown,  current-bedded,  and  including 
irregular  layers  of  ironstone.  This  facies  they  preserve  with  little 
<:hange  all  round  the  Wealden  area,  and  consequently  the  name  of 
Folkestone  beds  is  not  a  very  happy  one.  In  Sussex  they  include 
thin  bands  of  hard,  ferruginous  grit,  which  is  locally  known  as  car- 
stone.  In  Surrey  and  Hants  they  are  from  130  to  1 60  feet  thick, 
but  like  all  other  members  of  the  Vectian,  they  thin  eastwanl 
through  Sussex,  till  near  Eastbourne  the  whole  stage  appears  to  be 
absent,  and  the  Gault  rests  directly  on  the  Weald  clay. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Vectian  also  varies  much  in  thickness, 
being  over  800  feet  at  Atherfleld,  and  only  half  this  thickness  in 
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Compton  Bay.      The  following  subdivisions  are  recognised  by  Mr. 

Strahan : — 

Feet 

4.  Capstone 6  to    72 

8.  Sand-group  rock 81  to  184 

2.  Ferruginous  sands 251  to  520 

1.  Atherfield  clay 60  to    85 

The  Atherfield  Clay  has  at  its  base  two  beds  which  are  together 
known  as  *'  Pema  bed,"  because  Pema  Mxdleti  is  common  in  them 
and  does  not  occur  above.  The  lower  bed  consists  of  sandy  clay, 
with  a  thin  basal  seam  of  coarse  grit  containing  rolled  fragments  of 
fossils  and  many  broken  bones  and  teeth  of  fish  ;  this  clay  is  2^ 
feet  thick,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  brown  calcareous  sandstone 
also  2^  feet  Both  layers  contain  many  fossils.  The  rest  of  the 
subdivision  consists  of  pale  blue  clay  with  many  flat  calcareous 
concretions,  and  the  upper  part  is  known  as  the  '*  lobster  bed," 
from  the  occurrence  of  Meyeria  magna.  Other  fossils  found  in 
these  beds  are  Nautilus radiatus,  Ammonites  furcatus.  Am.  leopoldinus^ 
Am,  Deshayesiy  Corhis  corrugata,  Pinna  robinaldina,  and  Enallaster 
Fittoni. 

The  Ferruginous  Sands  consist  of  alternating  beds  of  sand  and 
clay,  the  sands  of  gray,  green,  or  yellow  tints,  and  the  clays  brown 
or  blue.  The  lowest  beds  are  known  as  "the  crackers/'  and 
contain  Ammonites  Hambrovii,  Gervillia  ancepsy  Trigonia  caudaia^ 
Pleuromya  plicata^  etc.  The  overlying  beds  contain  Terebratula  sella 
in  great  profusion,  with  Ammonites  Martini,  Macroscaphites  gigany 
M.  Hillsi,  and  Crioceras  Bowerbanki.  These  beds  correspond  to  the 
Hythe  beds.  The  highest  part  of  the  "ferruginous  sands,"  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Sandgate  beds  ;  this 
consists  of  two  belts,  each  about  20  feet  thick,  the  lower  of  sand 
with  ferruginous  concretions,  the  upper  a  bed  of  clay  without  fossils. 
The  concretions  yield  Rhynchofiella  sulcata,  Avicula  pedinata,  Thetis 
Sowerbyi,  Oyprina  angulata,  and  IHgonia  vediana. 

The  Sand^ock  Group  appears  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Folkestone  Beds.  It  consists  mainly  of  coherent  sands  with  bands  of 
laminated  clay,  but  contains  no  fossils.  The  Carstone  is  a  coarse 
ferruginous  grit  which  varies  greatly  in  thickness^  being  72  feet 
thick  at  Redcliff,  north  of  Sand  own,  but  only  from  6  to  12  feet 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  It  contains  rolled  pebbles  and 
phosphatic  nodules,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Strahan  to  be  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Gault  than  with  the  Vectian.  The  fossils 
found  in  it  comprise  Ammonites  Bendanti,  Plicatula  earteroniana^ 
and  Lima  parallela. 

When  followed  across  to  Dorset  the  Vectian  is  found  to  be 
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much  reduced  in  thickness,  being  only  200  feet  at  Punfield  Cove, 
near  Swanage,  136  at  Worbarrow  Bay,  and  66  in  Mupe  Bay, 
beyond  which  it  is  not  seen.  At  Punfield  the  Atherfield  Clay  is 
50  feet  thick,  and  the  upper  part  contains  some  remarkable  fossils, 
especially  species  of  Vicarya,  NaticOy  Actcewi,  Cerithium,  and 
Pleurotoma,  which  are  common  in  the  Rhodanian  of  Spain,  but 
have  not  been  found  elsewhere  in  England. 

2.  Midland  DUtrict 

Under  this  head  will  be  noticed  the  deposits  which  are  found 
along  the  inland  outcrop  from  Wiltshire  into  Cambridgeshire.  The 
Wealden  clays  are  only  seen  in  one  locality,  the  Vale  of  Wardour, 
where  they  are  succeeded  by  a  small  thickness  of  Vectian  sand. 
North  of  this  only  the  upper  part  of  the  Vectian  is  represented  by 
a  group  of  sands,  ironstones,  and  pebble  beds,  which  rest  unconform- 
ably  upon  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks,  being  found  successively  or 
Corallian,  Kimeridgian,  Portland,  and  Purbeck  Beds.  They  vary 
greatly  in  thickness  and  in  lithological  characters,  and  are  sometimes 
overlapped  by  the  Gault,  so  that  their  outcrop  is  concealed  for  a 
space  by  that  clay.  Their  outcrop  is  thus  broken  up  into  a  series 
of  short  tracts  and  patches. 

Near  Faringdon  (see  Fig.  138)  the  Vectian  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  soft  yellow  and  brown  sands,  with  some  layers  of  sandstone 
and  thin  bands  of  ironstone,  but  at  the  base  there  are  irregular  beds 
of  pebbly,  fossiliferous  gravel,  compacted  in  places  into  a  conglomerate. 
The  pebbles  are  chiefly  of  quartz  and  porcellanous  slate  (lydianite). 
Among  the  fossils  sponges,  brachiopods,  and  echinoids  are  con- 
spicuous, the  following  being  some  of  these  : — 

Pecten  aptieDsis.  Rhynchonella  latissima. 

,,     (Neithea)  omithopus.  Pel  tastes  Wrighti 

Terebratula  tomacensis.  Cidaris  faringdonensis. 

,,  depressa.  Raphidonema  porcatum. 

Waldheimia  tamarindus.  ,,  faringdonensis. 

-    Terebratella  Menardi.  Trematocystia  anastomosans. 

,,  Fittoni  Perouidella  ramosa. 

The  summit  of  Shotover  Hill,  south-east  of  Oxford,  consists  of 
ferruginous  sands  with  bands  of  ochre  and  cream-coloured  loam, 
which  contain  remains  of  freshwater  shells,  Unio,  Cyrena,  and 
ViviparvA  Similar  beds  occur  at  Wheatley,  Brill,  Crendon,  and 
Thame,  where  they  include  beds  of  gray  and  lilac  day.  At  Crendon, 
Pecten  aptiensis  has  been  found  in  a  layer  of  calcareous  concretions 
which  overlies  the  clays,  and  marine  fossils  have  also  been  found 
at  Stone  near  Aylesbury.     Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
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Shotover  Beds,  which  lest  in  some  places  on  Portland,  in  others 
on  the  Purbeck  Beds,  are  freshwater  deposits  of  Aptian  age.  Their 
thickness  is  variable  with  a  mazimnm  of  about  50  feet^ 

Yellow  and  white  sands  emerge  from  beneath  the  Gault  near 
Leighton  Buzzard,  and  form  a  range  of  hills  by  Wobum  and 
Ampthill  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Shefford.  Near  their 
base  are  beds  of  phosphatic  nodules,  which  were  worked  near 
Brickhill,  and  include  casts  of  fossils  derived  from  the  under- 
lying Jurassic  clays,  together  with  well-preserved  contemporaneous 
fossils.  Among  the  latter  are  TerebrcUtUa  sella,  T.  depressa,  T. 
microtrema,  T.  moutoniana,  and  others,  TerebrateUa  Menardi,  T. 
FiUoniy  Waldheimia  celticOy  W,  tamarindus,  and  others,  PeUastes 
JFrighti,  and  many  of  the  Faringdon  sponges.'* 

The  sands  above  are  dug  for  glass -making  purposes,  and  are 
believed  to  be  about  200  feet  thick  near  Wobum ;  they  also 
contain  a  band  of  fuller^s  earth,  which  has  been  worked  for  more 
than  a  century. 

These  Wobum  Sands,  passing  beneath  the  valley  of  the  Ivel, 
become  conspicuous  again  near  Sandy  and  Potton,  with  the  same 
nodule  beds  near  the  base,  in  which  derived  reptilian  bones  are 
very  abundant;  thence  the  sands  run  through  Cambridgeshire 
to  the  Fens  south  of  Ely,  near  Streatham  and  Upware. 

At  Upware  in  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  are  sands  and  silta 
with  two  nodule  beds  similar  to  those  of  Brickhill  and  Potton, 
but  containing  a  still  larger  number  and  variety  of  fossils.*^  The 
beds  are  banked  against  the  Corallian  limestones,  are  less  than 
12  feet  thick,  and  are  overlain  by  the  Qault,  so  that  they  seem 
on  the  point  of  thinning  out  Besides  the  species  previously 
quoted  from  Brickhill,  there  are  here  a  number  of  gastropod 
and  bivalve  MoUusca  which  do  not  occur  in  Bucks.  Specimens  of 
Acanthoceras  comuelianum  and  Ancyloceras  HilUi  have  also  been 
found  with  Belemnites  like  B.  jaculum, 

3.  Northern  Dtstrict 

This  includes  the  Lower  Cretaceous  tracts  in  the  coimties  of 
Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  York.  Each  of  these  exhibits  a  somewhat 
different  facies,  the  deposits  in  Norfolk  being  mainly  sands,  while 
those  in  Yorkshire  are  clays,  and  those  in  Lincolnshire  are  sands, 
clays,  and  limestones.  In  the  two  latter  counties  we  have  a  more 
complete  succession  of  marine  deposits  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age 
than  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  England,  and  our  detailed 
knowledge  of  them  is  mainly  due  to  the  labours  of  Professor  J.  W. 
Judd  and  Mr.   G.  W.   Lamplugh.^     Unfortunately  the  Norfolk 
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outcrop  is  separated  from  that  in  Lincolnshire  bj  the  breadth 
of  the  Wash,  and  the  beds  in  South  Yorkshire  are  entirely 
concealed  by  the  overlap  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  so  that  correla- 


Fig.  140.— MAP  OF  THC  CRETACEOUS  ABEAA  IK   LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRS. 

By  O.  W.  Lamplugh  (from.  Quart,  /ourn.  Gtol.  Soc.  vol.  Ui.  p.  187). 
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tion  is  rendered  difficult  and  is  dependent  on  the  discovery  of 
fossils.  The  probable  correlation  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Yorkohiro. 


Clays  with  Actinocamoji' 
bruTisvicensis 

Clays  with  Act.  jaciilum 
Clays    with    BelemniUs 
lateralis 


Lincolnshire. 


Norfolk. 


rCarstone 
I  Tealby  limestone 
"l     and  Roach  iron- 
V     stone 

Tealby  clay 
rClaxby  ironstone 
\Spilsby  sandstone 


CaratoDe 
Snettisham  clay 


!-Sandringham  sands 
(Absent) 


It  will  be  convenient  to  take  Yorkshire  firsts  and  in  that 
county  the  only  good  exposure  is  on  the  coast  near  Speeton  Qap, 
and  hence  the  whole  series,  which  has  a  total  thickness  of  about 
330  feet,  is  sometimes  termed  the  Speeton  Clay. 

The  base  of  this  clay  is  a  layer  of  black  phosphatic  nodules 
embedded  in  stiff  clay.  The  fossils  are  badly  preserved,  but 
among  them  Professor  Pavlow  identifies  Belemnites  ahsoltUus  with 
Ammonites  resembling  Okostepharms  Panderi  and  Olc.  scythicus^ 
species  characteristic  of  beds  in  Russia  which  are  regarded  as 
Portlandian.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  these  fossils 
are  contemporaneous  or  derived.  This  bed  is  succeeded  by 
clays  which  contain  Belemnites  lateralisy  Olcostephanus  svibdituSy 
Olc,  Lamplughi,  Haplites  amblygonus,  with  Exogyra  Couloni  and 
Astarte  senecta.  These  clays  are  considered  to  be  of  Purbeck  age  by 
Professor  Pavlow,  but  as  they  contain  some  Cretaceous  species 
it  seems  better  to  regard  them  for  the  present  as  belonging  to  this 
system,  and  Professor  de  Lapparent  considers  them  an  undoubted 
equivalent  of  the  Yalenginian  ;  they  are  not  more  than  35  feet 
thick. 

The  overlying  clays  form  the  zone  of  Actinocamax  jacuLum^  and 
are  about  120  feet  thick.  It  appears  to  be  divisible  into  three 
subzones  characterised  by  Ammonites,  which  in  succeeding  order 
are  Hoplites  regalisy  OlcostephaniLs  speetonensisy  and  Olc.  Decheni. 
Besides  these,  Crioceras  Duvali,  Pecten  cinctuSj  Meyeria  omata,  and 
many  other  fossils  occur.  The  whole  of  this  zone  appears  to  be 
older  than  the  Atherfield  Clay,  the  lower  part,  zone  of  Hoplites 
regalis,  represents  the  Hauterivian,  while  the  higher  and  greater 
part  represents  the  Barremian  of  the  Alpine  series. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Speeton  clay  consists  of  gray  and 
black  pyritous  clays  containing  Actinocamax  brunsvicensis  {^BeL 
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semicanaliculatus),  Hoplites  Deshayegi,  a  large  CrioceraSy  Area  securisy 
Isocardia  angulata,  and  others.  These  beds  are  clearly  equivalent 
to  the  Vectian  of  Southern  England  ;  their  total  thickness  is  more 
than  150  feet,  and  may  be  180,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  gritty 
clays  of  Gault  age  containing  Belemnites  minimus. 

In  Lincolnshire  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  emerge  from  beneath 
the  Upper  near  Caistor,  and  extend  thence  in  a  gradually  widening 
strip  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spilsby  and  Candlesby  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds.  The  succession  of  beds  found  in 
this  district  is  shown  in  Fig.  139,  and  the  full  thickness  does  not 
exceed  200  feet 

The  Spilsby  Sandstone  has  a  bed  of  derived  phosphatic  nodules 
at  the  base  resting  on  the  Kimeridge  Clay.  Above  are  soft  yellow 
and  gray  sands,  including  large  masses  or  doggers  of  calcareous 
sandstone,  which  are  rich  in  fossils  and  yield  Belemnites  lateralis, 
Olcostepk.  mbditus,  Olc,  plicomphahis,  Trigonia  ingens,  T.  robinaJr- 
dina,  etc.  The  Claxby  and  Hundlesby  ironstones  also  appear  to 
belong  to  this  zone,  as  they  have  yielded  Bel,  lateralis.  Am.  Beani^ 
Olc.  gravesiformis,  Astarte  senecta,  Trigonia  ingens,  RhynchoTiella 
multiformis,  Terebraiula  sella. 

The  Tealby  clays  are  from  40  to  100  feet  thick,  and  represent 
the  zone  of  Act  jaculum,  yielding  that  fossil  with  Am^  speetonensis, 
Crioceras  Duvali,  and  Perna  Mulleti.  The  Tealby  limestone 
contains  Act.  brunsvicensis,  Exogyra  sinuaia,  Pecten  cincttiSf  and 
appears  to  pass  southward  into  a  ferruginous  oolitic  marl,  locally 
called  "roach."  Above  these  calcareous  beds  is  the  Carstone, 
which  has  not  yielded  any  fossils  except  at  its  junction  with  the 
red  chalk,  where  Bel.  minimus  and  Terebratula  biplicata  occur. 

In  Norfolk  the  thickness  of  the  series  is  rather  less  than  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  Sandringham  Sands  consist  of  light-coloured 
sands  with  some  beds  of  brown  flaggy  sandstone  in  the  upper  part ; 
they  have  noti  yielded  determinable  fossils,  and  are  not  like  the 
Spilsby  Sands  ;  hence  it  is  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Lamplugh.  suggests, 
that  they  represent  the  Tealby  Clay.  The  Snettisham  Clay 
contains  Act.  brunsvicensis,  and  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
Tealby  Limestone,  but  it  is  nowhere  more  than  20  feet  thick  and 
thins  out  southward. 

The  Carstone  of  this  country  is  a  brown  ferruginous  grit,  often 
cemented  by  oxide  of  iron  into  a  sandstone  capable  of  being  iised 
as  a  building  stone.  Its  thickness  is  about  40  feet,  and  it  is  only 
at  its  base  that  fossils  have  been  found.  Some  of  these  occur  as 
phosphatic  nodules  which  may  or  may  not  be  derived,  others 
occur  in  concretionary  lumps  of  hard  grit,  and  include  Acaiith. 
coniuelianus,  Trigonia  scapha,  Perna  Mulleti,  Isocardia  angulata,  and. 
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Cardium  mbhillanum,  species  which  prove  that  this  part  of  the 
Carstone  is  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age  and  on  about  the  same  horizon 
&s  the  Hythe  Beds.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  Carstone  of 
Lincolnshire  is  of  the  same  age. 


B.   UPPER   CRETACEOUS   SERIES 

As  stated  on  p.  394,  the  members  of  this  series  have  a  far  wider 
extension  than  those  of  the  lower  series ;  they  extend  southward 
below  the  English  Channel  into  France,  they  pass  eastward  beneath 
the  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  below  the  floor  of  the  North 
Sea  into  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  following  is  a  tabular  view 
of  the  stages  and  zones  into  which  the  English  series  is  divisible, 
with  the  names  of  the  corresponding  French  stages : — 


stages. 


Upper  Chalk 


Middle  Chalk 


rZone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

^Zone 

rZone 

\Zone 


Lower  Chalk  (5^^^ 

rZone 
Zone 
Zone 

^Zone 


Selbomian 


Zones, 
of  Ostroa  lunata 
of  Belemnitella  mucronata 
of  Actinocamax  quadratus 
of  Marsupites 
of  Micraster  coranguinum 
of  Micraster  cortestadinarium 
of  Holaster  planus 
of  Terebratulina  gracilis 
of  Rhynchonella  Ouvieri 
of  Holaster  subglobosus 
of  Ammonites  varians 
of  Pectcn  asper 
of  Ammonites  rostratus 
of  Ammonites  intemiptus 
of  Ammonites  mammillatus 


French  DivisionB. 


Senonian. 


VTuronian. 
VCenomanian. 


VAlbian. 


Characteristic  Fossils 

The  following  are  some  of  the  species  which  are  characteristic 
of  each  of  the  four  stages  or  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
series : — 

Fossils  of  the  Selbomian 

Chenendopora    Michelini,    Doryderma    Benettise,   Siphonia 

tulipa,  Trematocystia  Orbignyi. 
Parkeria  sphserica. 

Bathycyatnus  Sowerbyi,  CyclocyathusFittoni,  Trochocyathos 
conulus. 

EckiTwderma,  C&vdi&steT    fossarius,     Cidaris     gaultina,     Echinospatagas 

murchisonianus,  Cottaldia  Benettise,  Pentacrinus  Fittoni. 
Annelida.       Serpula  concava,  Ditrupa  difformis. 
Crustacea.       Etyns  Martini,  Nccrocarcinus  Bechei,  Palaeocorystes  Stokesi, 

Hoploparia  longimana. 
Brachiopoda.  Terebratula  biplicata,   Terebratella   pectita,   Rhynchonella 

dimidiata,  Lmgula  subovalis. 


Fori/era, 

Hydrozoa, 
Adinozoa. 
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La'MlUbranekia.  Arc&  ctriniita,  Cardiuni  gentunnm,  luocenmus  sulcitns, 
I.  coDcentricus,  Lima  psrolleln,  Exogyra  coiiica,  OBtre& 
Tesicnlou,  Nucula  pectinata.  Cue iilltea  glabra,  Peobuncnlna 
nmboDitua,  Pleuromya  tnondibtilii,  PlicatnUgiirgitiB  (  =  P. 
pectinoides),  Trigonia  alifonDia. 


'■^^s:^ 


^       f^ 


J.  Bellemphlna  m 

tHopllUi  gplsDi: 
Hamlt«  lEcenv 
f.  Hucnli  pectlna 


OtutTopoda.  AporrhaU  carinata,  A.  Parkinsotii,  Natica  ganltin«, 
DcDtBlium  decuBsatum ,  Bellsropbina  minlita,  Solarium 
omatum,  Scalaria  gaalUna,  Tumtella  grannlata. 
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Cephalopoita.  Ani.(DonTi11eicens)niaDiinO]Btus,  Am.(Hop1it«a)intemiptiu, 
Am.  (Haplit«9)  litutus,  Am.  (Hoplite*)  eplendena,  Am. 
(HopliteB)  &nrituB,  Am.  (Schltcnbacliia)  rostratus,  Am. 
(SchlcEnbichia)  Tttricoaus,  H&mitM  attmuatiu,  Nautilus 
clemsntiaug,  Bclemnites  mtnimua. 

The  following  are  common  species  which  occnr  both  ia  the 
Selbotnian  and  the  Lower  Chalk  (Cenomanian) : — 

EkumiBitoma  eoTUotrrinujH,  Calopygus  cotumbariua,  Holaattr  Urva, 
Solatia  petali/era,  PtlltaUa  dathralus,  Fieudodvidema  variolare.  Pa, 
ornatttm,  DiteoiiUa  lubueuliu,  Kingena  lima.  Rhyiuhtmella  gnuiana, 
Lima  globota,  Pccten  aiper,  P.  orbicvlaTit,  P.  hi)ipUlu3,  Ottrea  vaicuiaria, 
AvUida  ffryjAaoida,  NaulHus  eUgana. 


1.  Chenciiilopan  etiMiiBi. 


Foiaili  of  the  Lower  Chalk 

Parifera.         Stauronema  Carton,  Ploeosoyphift  Ubrosa,  P.  fenestnilii. 

Aetinotoa.      Micrabscia  coronula. 

^kAinoiirrTna.  Disco  idea    c^liadrics,   Ctdaria    Teaicnloia,    Holuter,  aub- 
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Aniuiida.       Serpnta  nmbonaU,  8.  uiualtU. 

Oruitaeia.       EnoplocljtU  brevimana. 

Srathiopoda.  HhynchonelU  Martini,   R.  manteUiana,  Terebratula  semi- 

globou,  Terebntulina  nodnlosa. 
LamellibTmuMa,  Cuculliea   mailleaua,    Inoceramua   Utua,    Lima   aapera, 

Pecten  elon^tus,  P.  fissicosta,  TlicatiUa  inflata,  SponaflnB 

BtriatuB,  Unicardinin  rinKinerienae. 
OiUtTOpoda.    Aporrhaia    Mantelli,    Avellana    cassia,    Dentalium    mqjna. 

Solarium  bicarinatmn. 

ai  ei 


Fl^.  14S. — naoup  of  belborhian  idbbiu  (okiembakm), 

a.  Nnutllug  slraini.  (.  FecMn  Mp«r  (/ouns). 

b.  StiBuii  pftuTlfen.  d.  BbynchDnelli  diDildiiU. 

e,  Blphonla  pyiifonola, 

CepAojiipiMla.  Ammonites  (Schlfenbachia)  rariana.  Am.  (Acanthoceraa) 
rotomageoaU,  Am.  (AcanthocBras)  UantelK,  Turrilites 
coatatus,  T.  HoniBi,  Scaphitaa  squalia,  BaculiMa  bacu- 
loideB,  Actinocamax  plecua. 

FosHls  of  Ou  iSiddU  Ckaik 
EAinod^rmaia.  Oaleritca  (Echinoconiuij  anbrotandns,  Cardiaster  pygmva, 

Discoidea  Diioni,  Cidaria  hiriido. 
£rachiopoda.  Terebratula  Bemigloboaa,  Rbjnchonella  Cuvieri,  Terebratu- 

lina  lata  (  — gracilis  of  most  authora). 
Lamtitibranehia.  InoceramUB  nijtilaidea  (labiatus),  I.  Cuvieri. 
Cephalopoda.  Am.   (Acautboceias)    uodosoidea,   Am.    (Pachydiacua)   per- 

amplua,  Ara.  (PrionotTopia)  Woolgari. 
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FottiUoftht  Upper  Chalk  {l<notT  ama) 
Fori/tra.        Cameroapongia  camranulata,  Dorfdermt  rtmosnm,  Ventricu* 

litea  impreSBUS,  V.  mammilUris. 
ifcftiTWrfCTTna.  Cidaris    cluvigera,    C.    peroraata,    Cyphosoma    radiatom, 

Holaater   planuB,    Micraater   Leakei    ( =  breviponia),    M. 

precursor,  M.  corteatudinarium,  M.  caranptiDtim,  Epiaater. 
LnmeliibrarKhia.  Inoceramua  iovalutua,   M.  Brongniarti,  Lima  Hoperi, 

L.  granoaa,  Plioatula  Barroisi. 


Gastropoda.     Turbo  gemmBtlu,  Trochus  Schliiteri,  Cerithiuui  Saunderai. 
"    '    '       '      '■  -  -     - ' "ianhitea     Geinitii,    Bojjulites 


Fouilsoflke  Upper  Chalk  (higher 


Anthozoa.       Cai^ophylliacylEndracea,  Cietosmilia  laxa.  ParaamiliaFittoni. 
Echiiwdema.  Cardiaatsr  anancbytis,  Galeritpg  (Echinoconua)  abbreviatus, 

OOaater  pitnla,  Maraupitcs  teatudinariua,  Micrast«r  cor- 

angumum. 
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Fig.  14S.— oHoor  or  upriB  cuali 

nfWIa  mucronita.  /.  MaranpiUs 

itaU  CBmn.  b.  UlcniMra 


Leike((bue). 
pmcuraor  (OMei 
COMngiiinum  (bWM). 
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Brcuhiopoda,  Rhynchonella   limbate,    Magas    pumilus,    Crania   costata, 

Terebratulina  Rowei,  T.  gracilis. 
Zamellibranchia,  Ostrea    acutirostris,    O.    curvirostris,    0.    lunata,    O. 

wegmaniana,   Pecten   Nillsoni,   P.  nitidus    (=:creto8Us), 

Spondylns  dutempleanus. 
CephaUypoda.  Am.    (Haploceras)  leptophyllus,   Actinocamax    qnadratus, 

Act.  granulatus  (  =  Merceyi),  Belemnitella  mucronata,  B. 

lanceolata. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  are  more  or  less  common 
throughout  the  Upper  Chalk  : — 

Porifera,         Heterogtinia  obliqua,  Ventriculites  decurrens,  V.  radiatus. 

ArUhozoa.       Parasmilia  centralis,  Axogaster  cretacea. 

Echinoderma,  Echinocorys  ( =  Ananchytes)  vulgaris,  Galerites(£chinoconus) 

conicus,  Cidaris  sceptrifera,  Cyphosoma  Ecenigi. 
Braehiopoda.  Terebratula  camea,  Rhynchonella  plicatilis,  Rh.  reedensis. 
Lamellibranchia.  Ostrea  semiplana,  Spondylus  spinosus. 

Stratigraphy 

In  describing  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  we  may  deal  with 
them  under  the  same  three  heads  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous. 

1.  Southern  England 

Selbomian. — This  stage  includes  the  deposits  which  have  long 
been  known  as  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand,  names  which  date  from 
a  time  when  a  Middle  Cretaceous  series  was  supposed  to  exist, 
comprising  the  Lower  Greensand,  the  Gault,  and  the  Upper  Green- 
sand,  which  were  supposed  to  occur  in  regular  upward  succession. 
As  the  palaeontology  of  these  deposits  was  more  carefully  studied  it 
was  seen  that  the  '*  Lower  Greensand  "  was  a  distinct  stage,  but  that 
the  Upper  Greensand  was  inseparable  from  the  Gault,  and  was  to  a 
large  extent  merely  a  sandy  facies  of  the  Gault.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  to  combine  these  two  facies  under  one  name  as  a  single 
stage.  For  this  the  name  Selbomian  has  been  chosen  frojn  the 
village  of  Selborne  in  Hampshire,  and  though  the  names  Gault  and 
Greensand  are  convenient  terms  for  different  lithological  types,  the 
student  must  be  warned  against  the  error,  perpetuated  by  the  use  of 
these  names,  that  the  Upper  Greensand  is  a  definite  subdivision 
newer  than  the  Gault^  Where  the  stage  is  complete  four  zones  can 
be  distinguished.     These  are  : — 

4.  Zone  of  Pecten  asper  And  Cardvasler  fossariiis, 

3.  Zone  of  Ammonites  {Schlam.)  rostratiis  {  =  inflcUus). 

2.  Zone  of  Am,  {Hoplites)  laiUus  and  Am.  (/T.)  interruptus, 

1.  Zone  of  Am.  {Douvilleiceras)  mavimillatits. 

Of  these  zones  the  lowest  is  always  a  sand,  the  second  is  generally 
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clay  (i.e.  Qault),  the  third  may  be  '*  Gktult,''  or  mabnstone,  or  gray 
sands ;  the  fourth  is  always  green  sand  or  sandstone. 

At  Folkestone  in  Kent  the  three  lower  zones  are  found,  but  the 
highest  does  not  exist,  the  so-called  Upper  Greensand  of  that  place 
being  the  chloritic  marl  or  zone  of  Stauranema  Garten  at  the  base 
of  the  Lower  Chalk.  The  zone  of  Am,  rostraiuu  is  known  as  the 
Upper  Gaulty  and  consists  of  pale  gray  marly  clay  about  78  feet 
thick  ;  this  includes  a  bed  of  dark  green  glauconitic  sand  in  the 
upper  part,  and  is  separated  from  the  Lower  Gault  by  a  layer  of 
phosphatic  nodules.  These  beds  yield  Am.  (Sdilcmbachia)  rogtratuSy 
Sch.  GoodhaUij  Pecten  raulinianusy  Terehratula  biplicata  in  the  upper 
part,  ^771.  (Sch.)  varicosits  and  Inoceramus  sulcatiis  in  the  lower  part 
The  **  Lower  Gault "  consists  of  gray  clays  with  several  bands  of 
phosphatic  nodules  and  a  layer  of  such  nodules  at  the  base  em- 
bedded in  dark  green  glauconitic  sand.  The  characteristic  fossils 
are  Hoplites  interruptiLs,  H.  splendeTis,  H.  lavJtxu  (upper  part),  Lima 
paraUekiy  Pinna  tetragona^  Inoceramus  concentricus.  Below  and 
forming  the  base  of  the  stage  are  5  or  6  feet  of  coarse  green  sand 
containing  Douvilleiceras  mamvrmllatv^s. 

Inland  the  thickness  of  the  Gault  becomes  much  greater  and 
is  about  200  feet  near  Maidstone.  This  increase  appears  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  Upper  Gault,  for  the  lower  division  does  not  exceed 
50  feet  in  any  part  of  Kent.  It  is  not  till  we  reach  Westerham 
that  the  so-called  ^*' Upper  Greensand"  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  top  of  the  Gault,  and  thence  it  thickens  westward  through 
Surrey.  This  deposit  ia  known  in  Surrey  as  "  firestone "  and 
'*  hearthstone,"  and  in  Hampshire  as  ''malmstone";  it  is  a  greenish 
gray  siliceous  stone  consisting  partly  of  fine  sand  and  glauconite 
grains,  partly  of  sponge  spicules  and  globular  colloid  silica,  and  it 
passes  down  into  sandy  marls  which  are  clearly  part  of  the  Upper 
Gault. 

In  Hampshire,  near  Alton  and  Selbome,  the  general  succession 
is  as  follows  : — 

5.  Soft  greenish  sands  without  fossils 

4.  Malmstone  with  beds  of  calcareous  stone 

3.  Sandy  marls  with  Am.  rostrattts  and  Inoc  sulcaltis 

2.  Dark  clays  with  Am.  interruptus   .... 

1.  Green  sands  with  phosphatic  nodules 


From  the  malmstone  Am.  (Schlocnbachia)  rostratiLS,  Afn.  (Hoplites) 
aurituSf  Anisoceras  armatum.  Area  carinaJta^  and  Pleuromya  mandi- 
hula  have  been  obtained,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  represents 
the  greater  part  of  the  Upper  Gault  of  Folkestone. 
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2  to 

15 

80  to  100 

30  to 
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When  the  beds  crop  out  again  in  Wiltshire  there  are  still  clays 
and  marls  in  the  lower  part,  but  they  belong  entirely  to  the  Lower 
Gault  (about  90  feet).  They  are  succeeded  by  soft  malmstones 
with  Schl(£7ib,  rostratOy  S,  varicosa,  Pleuromya  mandibuloy  Cardium 
gentianum^  and  other  fossils.  These  are  succeeded  by  30  to  60 
feet  of  greenish  gray  sands,  often  containing  nodules  and  layers  of 
chert,  and  having  a  special  fauna,  of  which  the  commonest  are 
Pecten  asper,  P.  Gallienneif  Neithea  quadricostata,  Lima  semistUeatOy 
Gardiaster  fotsariuSj  Epiaster  Lorioli,  and  Discoidea  tubricula.  These 
beds  are  well  developed  near  Warminster,  whence  they  are  some- 
times called  the  Warminster  Beds,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  soft 
green  sand  with  calcareous  concretions  and  many  fossils  which 
forms  a  passage  up  into  the  chloritic  marl. 

A  similar  succession  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle 

of  Wight,  where  the  beds  are  : — 

Feet 

P.  asper  zone— Sands  and  chert  beds  (few  fossils)  .  about  30 

^?7i.  ro5^ra^U5 /Soft  sandstones  and  sandy  malm  .  .          m     70 

zone         \ Dark  gray  sandy  clays          .         .  ,,45 

Lower  Gault — Blue  clays  with  Ain.  (UnariuSf  etc.  ,,    100 

The  "Gault"  passes  down  into  the  "Carstone"  (see  p.  414), 
which  Mr.  A.  Strahan  is  inclined  to  regard  as  representing  the 
2one  of  Am.  mxtmmillatus,  but  that  fossil  has  not  yet  been  found, 
and  the  question  remains  undecided. 

In  South  Dorset  the  succession  is  similar,  but  the  base  of  the 
Selbornian  is  sharply  defined  by  a  thin  layer  of  quartz  pebbles, 
while  the  Lower  Gault  becomes  more  and  more  sandy  as  it  i^ 
traced  westward.  Ammonites  also  become  very  rare  in  it,  but 
Lima  parallela,  Piniva  tetragona,  Nucula  pectiiiatay  and  Pleuromya 
plicata  occur.  The  zone  oi  Am.  rostrcUus  consists  of  green  sands 
with  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone,  and  there  is  always  a  well-marked 
zone  of  Pecten  asper  at  the  top. 

In  Devon  the  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  cliflfs  between  Lyme 
Regis  and  Sidmouth,  the  base  of  the  Selbornian  gradually  passing 
over  the  Lower  Lias  and  across  the  Keuper  marls  till  it  rests  on 
the  Keuper  sandstones.  At  the  base  near  Lyme  and  Axmouth 
there  are  still  some  few  feet  of  clay  (Lower  Gault),  but  westward 
this  either  thins  out  or  passes  into  sand.     At  Beer  and  near  Beer 

Head  the  succession  is  as  follows : — 

Feet. 

3.  Hard  calcareous  sandstone 8  to  10 

2.  Sands  and  sandstones  with  more  or  less  chert     .         .         .      about  60 
1.  Soft  gray  sands  passing  down  into  dark  green  clayey  sand  .  »9     90 

Of  these  divisions  the  lowest  appears  to  represent  the  Upper 
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Gault  or  zone  of  Anu  rostratu8j  while  the  two  upper  must  correspond 
to  the  zone  of  Pecten  (uper.  So  local  is  the  occurrence  of  this  Pecten, 
however,  that  no  specimen  has  yet  heen  found  in  these  sandstones, 
its  place  heing  taken  apparently  by  large  ExogyrcB^  E.  digitata,  and 
E.  columba. 

At  Sidmouth  and  in  the  Blackdown  Hills  the  lower  sands  have 
yielded  a  rich  fauna,  the  shells  being  preserved  in  chalcedony,  and 
the  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  species,  Am.  varicotusy 
Aparrhais  calcarata,  TurrUeUa  granulata,  Protocardia  hiUana^ 
CucullcBa  glabra^  Cytherea  planoy  Lucina  orbicularis,  Trigonia 
aliformis,  and  Tr.  scabricola. 

An  outlier  of  the  Selbomian  sands  occurs  on  the  Haldon  Hills 
about  12  miles  south-west  of  Sidmouth.  Here  they  rest  on  the  red 
Permian  breccias,  and  are  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  70  or  80  feet. 
The  lower  55  feet  contain  many  of  the  Blackdown  fossils,  and  are 
clearly  of  the  same  age  ;  they  are  overlain  by  yellowish  sand  with 
lumps  of  chert,  above  which  is  coarser  sand  containing  rounded 
grains  of  tourmaline  which  have  doubtless  been  derived  from  the 
granite  of  Dartmoor. 

Tjovrer  Ohalk. — This  stage  as  developed  in  the  south  of 
England  is  divisible  into  two  parts  or  zones,  the  lower  part  forming 
the  zone  of  Am,  {Schlanhachia)  varians^  and  the  higher  part  that 
of  Holaster  subglobosus.  At  the  base,  and  included  in  the  range  of 
Am^  varianSj  is  the  subzone  of  Stauronema  Carteri,  consisting  of 
sandy  glauconitic  chalk  which  is  often  called  the  "  Chloritic  MarL'* 
At  the  top  is  a  band  of  soft  gray  marl  which  is  often  called  the 
Belemnite  marl  or  subzone  of  Adinocamax  plentiSy  from  the 
presence  of  that  Belemnoid. 

At  Folkestone  the  beds  composing  the  Lower  Chalk  are  :  ^^ — 

Feet. 

Zone  o{  IIol.  ( 7 ,  Belemnite  marl  (with  ^c^.  j;^nt^«)       .  6 

siibglobosuSi '  6.  Whitish  chalk  in  massive  beds  (few  fossils) .  60 

126  feet       5.  Gray  chalk  in  massive  beds         ...  60 

(4.  Gray  marly  chalk 20 

3.  Alternating  beds  of  gray  marl  and  hard  gray 

chalk 22 

2.  Gray  chalk  with  reefs  of  sponges                  .  10 

1.  Soft  green  glauconitic  chalk  (^tauroiicma)  .  16 


194 


Beds  2,  3,  and  4  are  characterised  by  ScJk  varians,  Acaiith. 
rhotomagensig,  Ac  Mantelli,  TurrilUes  costatiLS,  Pecten  eUmgatus^ 
Rhynchonellu  Martini,  B,  m>anteUiana,  and  the  sponges  Plocoscyphia 
labrosa  and  P.  fmestralis  in  No.  2.  No.  5  contains  Holaster  stib- 
globomsy  Discoidea  cylindrica,  and  a  few  other  fossils,  and  the  teeth 
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of  Ptychodus  decurrens  are  not  uncommon  in  Nos.  6  ftnd  7.  The 
Lower  Chalk  exhibits  a  similar  facies,  and  maintains  the  same 
thickness  all  round  the  Wealden  area,  and  is  exposed  in  many 
large  quarries  along  its  outcrop  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  the  Medway. 

The  Lower  Chalk  attains  its  greatest  thickness  in  Wiltshire, 
where  it  is  about  250  feet,  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  zone 
of  Am.  varians,  which  includes  beds  of  a  peculiar  siliceous  chalk 
containing  imperfect  flints. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  best  exposure  of  the  Lower  Chalk  is 

in  the  Culver  Cliflfs  north  of  Sandown  (see  map.  Fig.  146),  where 

the  following  succession  is  seen  : — 

Feet. 
6 
86 
45 
40 
27 
8 


ZoneofiToZ.r Soft  bluish  gray  marl        .... 
subglobosus  \  Massive  smooth  whitish  chalk 

(Beds  of  gray  chalk  alternately  hard  and  soft 
Gray  marly  chalk  with  layers  of  hard  chalk 
Bluish  gray  marl  with  reefs  of  Plocoscyphia 
Chloritic  marl  with  phosphatic  nodules     . 
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The  Chloritic  Marl  is  from  6  to  8  feet  thick  along  the  Undercliff 
(Ventnor,  etc.),  and  abounds  in  'phosphatised  casts  of  ScfUosnbachta 
varians,  Acanth,  Mantdli,  Turrilites  Morrm,  and  CucuUoEa  maUleana^ 
together  with  shells  of  Pecten  asper,  RIi,ynchonella  grasianay  and 
the  sponge  Stauronema  Carteri,  The  two  main  zones  are  here  less 
clearly  marked  than  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  for  Hoi.  mbgloho&as  occurs 
in  both,  and  few  other  fossils  can  be  found  in  the  higher  beds,  so 
that  the  limit  can  only  be  judged  by  the  upward  range  oi  Am, 
variatis  and  other  lower-zone  fossils. 

In  Dorset  there  is  a  more  decided  break  between  the  Selbomian 
and  the  Lower  Chalk  ;  the  basement  bed  is  a  glauconitic  chalk 
with  phosphatic  nodules  and  fossils,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chloritic  Marl,  for  it  does  not  contain  Stauronema, 
while  it  has  other  fossils  which  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  common 
from  10  to  20  feet  above  the  Chloritic  Marl,  such  as  Scaphites 
cequaliSj  Acanthoceras  rotomageTisis,  Turrilites  JViesti,  and  HoUtsier 
subglobosus.  Other  common  fossils  are  Cucullcea  maillea/noy  Uni- 
cardium  ringmeriense,  and  Galerites  castanea.  The  thickness  of  the 
Lower  Chalk  is  also  less  (140  feet  near  SwanageX  diminishing  west- 
ward till  it  is  only  about  60  feet  in  West  Dorset. 

The  Dorset  facies  of  the  Lower  Chalk  can  be  traced  inland  by 
Bridport,  Beaminster,  and  Crewkeme  to  Chard  in  Somerset,  where 
it  is  still  about  60  feet  thick  with  a  highly  fossiliferous  bed  at  the 
base  ;  but  when  it  reappears  on  the  coast  near  Lyme  and  Seaton 
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it  lias  undergone  such  a  cliange  that  it  ceases  to  he  chalk,  and  is 
redaced  to  a  thin  hand  of  calcareous  sandstone  enclosing  large 
grains  of  quartz.  Near  Lyme  this  hed  is  only  3  or  4  feet  thick,  hut 
at  Beer  Head  it  swells  out  into  two  heds  which  have  a  comhined 
thickness  of  18  feet,  and  are  highly  fossiliferous.  We  could  not 
expect  a  coarse  grit  to  contain  the  same  assemblage  of  fossils  as  a 
<:halk,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  fossils  in  these  calcareous 
grits  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  sandy  Cenomanian  deposits 
of  Western  France.^^ 

That  this  Cenomanian  of  Devon  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
zone  of  Am.  variaru  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  that  species,  and 
all  the  other  common  Chalk  Marl  Ammonites,  Turrilites,  and 
Nautili,  with  Scaphites  (eqiuilisy  HoUuter  subglohostis,  and  GcUentes 
ixutanea,  while  among  the  fossils  which  connect  it  with  the 
Cenomanian  of  France  are  Trigonia  vicaryanOj  Pecten  asper,  P. 
puzosiantLSy  P,  mbacutus,  Lima  tecta^  TerebrcUula  tomacevmSy  T. 
capiLUUOy  Terebratella  pedita,  CottaJdia  Benettice,  and  CcUopygiLS 
eolurnbarius.  Some  of  these  occur  also  in  England  in  the  topmost 
beds  of  the  Selbornian,  just  below  the  subzone  of  Stauronema 
Carteri.  Curiously  enough  this  sponge  has  not  been  found  in 
Devon,  though  Elasmosioma  and  Trematocyatia  are  not  uncommon. 

Middle  OhaJk. — Until  recently  this  stage  has  been  considered 
to  include  three  zones,  the  lowest  being  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance of  Rhynchonella  Guvieri^  the  second  by  a  Terebrcdvlina  hitherto 
known  as  T,  gracilis,  but  more  correctly  as  Ter.  lata,  and  a  third 
zone  of  Holaster  planus.  But  as  many  of  the  species  occurring  in 
the  JET.  planxLS  zone  range  into  the  Upper  Chalk,  it  has  been  found 
more  convenient  to  draw  the  line  of  division  where  most  of  these 
species  set  in,  thus  leaving  only  two  zones  in  the  Middle  Chalk. 
At  its  base  there  is  always  a  certain  thickness  of  hard  nodular 
chalk  which  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  soft  marl  on  which 
it  rests ;  this  rocky  chalk  is  called  the  Melbourn  Bock  from 
a  village  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Commencing  as  before  in  Kent,  we  find  a  good  section  of  this 

stage  in  the  cliifs  near  Dover,  which  show  : — 

Feet. 

(Rather  rough  lumpy  white  chalk      .                 .       • .  20 
Smooth  white  chalk  with  thin  layers  of  gray  marl 

and  several  courses  of  flints 90 

White  chalk  with  seams  of  marl  but  no  flints  .        .  60 

Zone  of  jR^./Hard  chalk  with  frequent  nodular  layers  ...  38 

Cuvieri    \  Hard  and  rough  nodular  chalk          ....  32 

240 
The  fossils  in  the  lower  zone  are  Bhynchmdla  Cuvieri,  Inoceramtu 
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mytUoideSj  Cardiatter  pygTnositSy  GaUrites  svbrotundiLS,  Discoidea 
Dixoni,  and  its  variety  minvma.  In  the  upper  zone  are  Terehratu- 
Una  lata,  Inoceramm  Guvieri,  and  Micraster  corhovis;  here  too 
Spondylus  spinoaus  makes  its  first  appearance,  and  Holaster  planus 
comes  in  near  the  top. 

These  beds  can  be  traced  all  round  the  Wealden  area,  and 
another  fine  exposure  of  them  can  be  seen  in  ti^e  cliffs  of  Beachy 
Head,  where,  however,  there  are  no  flints  in  the  zone  of  Ter,  lata. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Culver  Cliff  and  quarries  near  Yarbridge 
exhibit  the  following  succession  : — 

Feet. 
/"Rough  chalk  with  a  seam  of   black  clay  in  the 
Zone  of  Ter.  |     middle  and  a  layer  of  green-coated  nodules  near 

lata       1     the  base 19 

l^Thick-beddod  white  chalk  with  seams  of  marl  .        .        96 
Hard  chalk,  becoming  nodular  below  and  containing 

many  broken  Iiwcerainus  mytiloides       ...         70 
Bough  nodular  chalk  with  marly  veins     .        .        .  8 

183 


Zone  of  Jih. 
Cuvieri 


Westward  in  Compton  Bay  the  thickness  is  reduced  to  150 
feet  In  Dorset,  at  Ballard  Cliff,  it  is  only  122  feet,  but  the  same 
layer  of  green-coated  nodules  occurs  about  20  feet  from  the  top 
and  has  been  mistaken  for  chalk  rock.  In  the  bays  on  the 
coast  of  Dorset  the  chalk  is  so  crushed  that  measurements  are 
not  reliable,  but  at  White  Nothe  Dr.  A.  W.  Rowe  estimates  its 
thickness  at  134  feet.^^ 

In  Devon  the  Middle  Chalk  is  well  exposed  near  Beer,  and  is 
about  100  feet  thick,  the  zone  of  Rh.  Cuvieri  here  including  some 
thickness  of  hard  shelly  chalk  which  is  quarried  for  building 
purposes,  and  is  known  as  Beer  stone. 

Upper  Ohalk. — The  chalk  of  this  division  has  been  divided 
into  seven  zones  (see  p.  421),  but  the  higher  zones  are  not  every- 
where present,  having  been  removed  from  large  areas  in  the  south 
of  England  during  the  upheaval  which  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  Eocene  deposits.  These  seven  zones  may  be  grouped  into  two 
substages,  the  lower  of  which,  including  the  zones  of  Hoi  pUmvs, 
Micraster  cortestudinariumf  and  M.  coranguinum,  may  be  termed  the 
Micraster  chalk,  while  the  higher  zones  may  be  called  the  Belemnite 
chalk  until  more  definite  names  are  proposed. 

In  Kent  the  Upper  Chalk  forms  the  cliffs  from  St  Margaret's 
Bay  near  Dover  to  Walmer  and  Deal,  and  again  from  Ramsgate 
round  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  Margate  and  Beculvers. 

Mr.  W.  Hill  finds  a  convenient  base  for  the  zone  of  Holaster 
planus  in  a  bed  which  is  full  of  scattered  flints,  and  in  which 
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Echinocorys  vulgaris  makes  its  appearance.  Measured  from  this 
the  thickness  of  the  zone  is  about  48  feet,  and  it  consists  of  a 
succession  of  beds  of  rough  lumpy  chalk,  the  lumps  being  very  hard 
but  embedded  in  a  softer  matrix,  and  the  top  is  marked  by  a  coarse 
hard  nodular  rocky  chalk.  In  these  beds  Micraster  Leskeiy  M, 
prcecursor,  and  HoL  plantLs  are  common. 

They  are  succeeded  by  chalk  with  many  flints,  whiter  and  'ess 
rough,  but  still  including  some  hard  nodular  layers ;  in  tins 
Micraster  precursor  and  its  broader  variety  of  cortestudinarium  are 
abundant     The  thickness  is  56  feet  according  to  Dr.  Bowe.^^ 

The  zone  of  M,  coranguinum  consists  of  smoother  chalk  with 
numerous  layers  of  black  flints,  also  some  continuous  layers  of 
flint.  This  zone  is  said  to  be  280  feet  thick,  and  it  forms  the 
cliffs  near  Walmer,  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs.  The  low -zone 
Micrasters  die  out  in  the  lower  70  feet  of  this  zone,  above  which 
M.  coranguinum  takes  their  place  with  Oidaris  scepirifera,  C, 
peromtUay  Gyphosfmia  Koenigi,  Galerites  conicus,  and  several  species 
of  FaraffmUia. 

The  zone  of  Marsupites  or  Margate  Chalk  consists  of  soft  chalk 
with  very  few  flints  and  is  116  feet  thick  at  Margate;  it  is 
divisible  into  a  lower  band  in  which  UirUacrinus  is  common  and 
an  upper  band  in  which  Marsupites  is  common.  Other  characteristic 
fossils  are  Ammonites  (Haploceras)  leptophylljis,  Actinocamaz  verus, 
A.  granulaiuSy  and  Terehratulina  Rowd.  This  is  the  highest  cbalk 
seen  on  the  Kentish  coast,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  liigher 
zone  occurs  in  any  part  of  Kent  or  Surrey. 

On  the  coast  of  Sussex,  however,  higher  zones  come  in.  The 
Marsupite  zone  has  recently  been  identified  by  Dr.  Bowe  at  Seaford 
Head,  and  above  it  is  170  feet  of  chalk  containing  Off  aster  piluh, 
Actinoca/ntax  granulatiLs,  Ccelosmilia  laxa^  and  other  fossils  of  the 
quadratus  zone.  This  chalk  extends  westward  from  Newhaven  to 
Brighton,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Arun,  where  a  succession 
of  quarries  between  Houghton  and  Arundel  shows  parts  of  all  the 
zones  above  mentioned  (see  Fig.  147).  Still  farther  west  chalk 
containing  Belemnitella  mucronata  has  been  found,  and  this  highest 
zone  underlies  the  Eocene  of  Hampshire  and  is  well  exposed  in 
quarries  on  Portsdown  Hill,  where  an  inlier  of  chalk  is  brought 
up  within  the  Tertiary  area  by  an  anticlinal  flexure.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  Upper  Chalk  in  West  Sussex  and  Hampshire 
must  be  from  800  to  900  feet. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  thickness  of  the  Upper  Chalk  is 
estimated  at  about  1200  feet,  and  the  following  subdivisions  have 
been  recognised  : — 
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Feet 
4.  Zones  of  Bd.  mucronala  and  Act.  qucuiratus  .        .        .        about  600 

8.  Zone  of  MarsupUes  testudinariiia n     100 

2.  Zone  of  Mieraster  coranguinum m     ^00 

1.  Zone  of  Micraster  prascuraor^  including  beds  containing 

M,  cortestudinariu/m  and  ffol.  planus .  .         .  m       ^^ 

This  chalk  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  ridge  which  crosses  the 
centre  of  the  island,  terminating  in  the  Culver  cliffs  on  the  east  and 
in  the  Needles  on  the  west:  The  cliff  sections  are  not  easily 
accessible,  but  parts  of  the  series  are  exposed  in  the  inland  quarries. 

The  same  zones  with  a  total  thickness  of  about  1000  feet  are 
found  in  Dorset,  where  Dr.  Howe  has  recently  identified  the  zone  of 
Ma/raupites  and  has  been  able  to  separate  the  zone  of  Act.  quadnUm 
from  that  of  Bel.  mucronata,  assigning  a  thickness  of  364  feet  to 
the  former  and  not  less  than  250  to  the  latter,^ ^  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  the  one  being  Actinocamax  granulatuSy  Act.  quadratus,  and 
Offaster  pUuki,  while  those  of  the  higher  zone  are  Bdemnitella 
mucronatat  B.  lanceolatay  Cardiaster  ananchytisy  Magas  puviUus, 
Crania  costa^ta,  and  Rhynchonclla  limbata. 

2.  Midland  District 

As  the  beds  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  are  traced  northwaid 
from  the  Vale  of  Pewsey  through  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Bedfordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  important  changes 
take  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  though  the  zonal  divisions 
of  the  chalk  above  are  maintained  with  little  alteration.  The 
escarpment  of  the  chalk  is  a  prominent  physical  feature,  forming 
the  front  of  the  Berkshire  Downs  and  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  to  the 
northward.  The  bold  outlines  of  the  frontal  spurs  and  ridges 
of  these  hills  is  doubtless  due  to  the  hardness  of  the  Chalk  Rock 
and  the  nodular  chalk  above  it,  as  these  beds  invariably  form  the 
capping  of  Quch  ridges. 

Selbomian. — This  division  is  fully  developed  in  Berkshire 
and  Oxfordshire  and  consists  of  the  following  members  : — 

Feet. 
Dark  green  sand  and  glauconitic  marl  15  to    20 

Malmstone  with  layers  of  sandy  marl 50  to  100 

Marls  and  clays  of  the  *^  Upper  Gault" \€%nci 

CUys  of  the '*  Lower  Gaul t'*^ /-"" 

This  succession  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  148.  The  base  of  the  Gault  is 
seen  at  Culham,  where  it  yields  the  usual  fauna  of  the  Am.  interruplus 
zone,  the  upper  marls  with  Avicula  gryphcBoides  are  exposed  in  the 
railway  cutting  at  Didcot,  and  the  malmstones  can  be  seen  in  the 
cuttings  on  the  line  to  Marlborough  as  well  as  near  Wallingford. 
The  band  of  green  sand  at  the  summit  has  not  yielded  fossils,  but  it 
probably  represents  the  zone  of  Pecten  asper. 
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The  Gault  forms  a  continuous  band  of  low-lying  clay  land 
throughout  the  district,  and  in  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Cambridge 
it  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  which  intervenes  bet^'een 
the  escarpments  of  the  Chalk  and  the  Lower  Greensand.  It  appears 
to  attain  its  greatest  thickness  in  Bucks,  where  the  following 
horizons  can  be  recognised  : — i* 

5.  Bluish  micaceous  clays ^ 

4.  Pale  gray  calcareous  clay I  Upper  Gault, 

8.  Layer  of  phosphate  nodules   mixed  with    glauconite  j      80  feet. 

grains       ........  J 

2.  Stiff  dark  blue  clays 

1.  Slate  •coloured  clay  with  layers  of  nodules  near  the 

base .  


Lower  Gault, 
150  feet. 


The  fossils  in  No.  1  are  a  mixture  of  species  elsewhere  charac^ 
terising  Upper  and  Lower  Gault,  Schlceribachia  roatrata  and  cruiata 
occurring  with  Hoplites  lautus  and  interruptnsj  Inoceramus  stdcatus 
with  /.  concentrUus ;  Belemnites  minimus  is  very  abundant  In  the 
upper  nodule  bed,  however,  the  fossils  are  all  of  Upper  Gault 
species,  viz.  Schlcsnb.  rostrata,  Hoplites  spleridens,  JET.  ravMnianus, 
Terehratula  biplicata,  and  Avicula  gryphaoides — the  same  Avicula  is 
the  principal  fossil  in  the  uppermost  clays. 

Traced  to  the  north-east  the  Lower  Gault  thickens  to  200  feet, 
but  the  Upper  Gault  is  cut  out  gradually  by  erosion,  and  the 
fossils  of  the  nodule  bed  (No.  3)  are  found  washed  out  and  remanuSs 
at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  Marl  in  Bedford  and  Cambridge.  In 
Cambridge,  too,  the  Gault  becomes  rapidly  thinner,  and  is  not 
more  than  90  feet  thick  near  Soham.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
moreover,  that  this  90  feet  includes  a  portion  of  the  Upper 
Gault  which  undoubtedly  comes  in  again  beyond  the  area  of  erosion 
in  Norfolk,  as  will  hereafter  be  mentioned. 

Lower  Ohalk. — The  following  is  the  constitution  of  thia 

division  all  along  its  outcrop  north  of  the  Thames  Valley  through 

Berkshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cambridge,  and  Suflfolk  : — 

Feet. 
6.  Soft  gray  slialy  marl  enclosing  a  band  of  hard  white 

chalk,  Actinocam^ix  plenus    .         .         .         .         .         .  3  to    5 

4.  Tough  blocky  chalk  without  distinct  bedding,  HolasUr 

s^tbglobosuSf  Acanth.  rotomagerisis 60  to  80 

3.  Totternhoe  stone,  hard  gray  sandy  chalk,  Khynch.  man- 

telliana,  Lima  echincUaf  Kingena  lima,  Peeten  fissicosta^ 

etc 2  to  20 

2.  Soft  marls  with  occasional  layers  of  hard  marly  rock  m 

Oxford  and  Bucks,  Schlosnb.  varians,  JUiynch,  Martini, 

Inoceramus  kUus 60  to  80 

1.  Marl  with  green  grains,  passing  into  the  nodule  bed  known 

as  Cambridge  Greensand 1  to    2 

The   Cambridge   Greensand    commences   near   Barton -le- day 
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(north  of  Luton),  to  which  locality  the  nodule  bed  in  the  Gault 
has  been  traced,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  nodules 
and  the  phosphatised  fossils  which  occur  in  the  Cambridge  Qreen- 
sand  have  been  derived  from  the  erosion  and  destruction  of  the 
Upper  Gault.  This  derived  fauna  comprises  some  210  species 
of  Invertebrata,  but  about  80  of  these  have  not  yet  been 
recognised  elsewhere  in  England  ;  out  of  the  remaining  130  no 
less  than  114  occur  in  the  Gault  of  Folkestone,  most  of  them  and 
nearly  all  the  commoner  fossils  occurring  in  the  Upper  Gault ^^ 
The  commonest  species  are  Schlcmb,  rostratay  Hoplites  avritus,  H, 
raulinianuBy  Avicula  gryplueoides,  Terehratida  biplicata,  PlictUula 
gurgitis,  and  Bhynchonella  sulcata^  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
last  is  a  very  rare  fossil  in  the  Gault  elsewhere. 

The  Vertebrate  fauna  of  the  Cambridge  Greensand  is  very 
remarkable,  the  remains  of  many  species  of  Ichthyosaurs,  Plesio- 
saurs,  Dinosaurs,  Chelonians,  and  Pterodactyles  having  been  found, 
together  with  bones  belonging  to  a  bird  {Enaliorni^,  Most  of 
these  bones  have  doubtless  been  washed  out  of  the  Gault,  but 
some  may  be  chalk  marl  forms. 

The  indigenous  fauna  of  the  Cambridge  Greensand  is  found  in 
the  marly  matrix  of  the  bed,  and  some  of  the  species  are  Vermi- 
cularia  umbcmata,  Discoidea  imbiictU<i,  Micrdbacia  eoronula,  Rkyn- 
€honella  lineolatay  Kingena  lima,  and  TerebrcUulina  triangularis, 
most  of  which  occur  also  in  the  Chalk  Marl  above. 

Another  speciality  of  this  district  is  the  Tottemhoe  stone, 
so  named  from  a  place  near  Dunstable,  where  it  is  20  feet  thick, 
and  is  quarried  for  building  purposes.  It  varies  greatly,  however, 
in  thickness,  and  is  sometimes  represented  by  two  beds  of  sandy 
■stone,  with  chalk  marl  between  them.  At  its  base  there  is  usually 
a  layer  of  green-coated  phosphatic  nodules,  and  small  fragments  of 
phosphate  are  common  in  the  stone  above. 

This  Tottemhoe  stone  forms  the  base  of  the  Holaster  gvhglohosus 
zone,  and  that  fossil  is  occasionally  found  in  it,  as  are  also  Acanth. 
rotomagensii  and  Ac.  cenomanensis,  though  they  are  much  more 
common  in  the  chalk  above.  The  Hoi.  subglohosus  zone  consists 
of  gray  chalk  in  the  lower  part,  and  whitish  chalk  in  the  upper 
part  ;  its  thickness  appears  to  vary,  as  if  it  had  suffered  from 
<x)ntemporaneous  erosion  during  the  deposition  of  the  shaly  marl 
which  overlies  it. 

Middle  Ohalk. — This  division  exhibits  the  same  lithological 
and  palseontological  characters  as  in  the  south  of  England.  In 
Berkshire  it  is  not  more  than  160  feet^  but  north  of  the  Thames 
it  rapidly  thickens  to  about  220  feet,  and  maintains  this  thickness 
into  Suffolk. 
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The  Melbourn  rock  at  the  base  is  from  8  to  10  feet  thick, 
and  consists  of  hard  nodular  chalk ;  it  passes  up  into  bedded  chalk, 
in  which  Inoceramus  mytiloidea  and  Bhynchonella  Ouvieri  are 
generally  abundant. 

The  higher  zone  consists  of  soft  white  chalk  with  layers  of 
gray  shaly  marl  and  occasional  nodules  of  flint,  which  become 
more  numerous  towards  the  north,  till  in  Cambridge  and  Sufifolk 
flints  are  frequent  in  this  zone  and  are  often  of  elongate  finger- 
like form.  Fossils  are  seldom  abundant,  but  GaUrites  subro- 
tundvs  and  Terebratulina  lata  occur,  with  Spondylus  B/pinosm^ 
Holaster  plantis,  and  Micraster  corbovis  in  the  higher  part. 

Upper  OhaJk. — Throughout  the  inland  outcrop  the  zone 
of  Holaster  planus  is  represented  by  several  beds  of  very  hard 
compact  subcrystalline  chalk,  generally  of  a  creamy  colour,  and 
each  bed  having  a  layer  of  green-coated  calcareo-phosphatic  nodules 
at  the  top.  This  rock  is  known  as  the  "  Chalk  Bock.''  Sometimes 
there  are  six  or  seven  such  beds,  sometimes  only  two  or  three, 
succeeded  by  loose  chalk  consisting  of  hard  lumps  in  a  soft  matrix. 
Very  frequently  these  beds  contain  grains  of  glauconite  ;  they  are 
generally  full  of  fossils,  and  among  these  Qasteropods  are  noticeable, 
for  these  are  rarely  found  either  in  Middle  or  Upper  Chalk.  The 
most  characteristic  fossils  are  Pachydiscus  peramplusy  Prionocydus 
Neptunij  Scaphites  Oeinitzi^  Heteroceras  rett8sia7ium,  Turbo  Geinitzi, 
and  T,  geinmatus.  Holaster  planus,  Micraster  prcecursor,  and  M.  Leshei 
are  also  common.  The  thickness  of  this  Chalk  Rock  and  of  the 
associated  nodular  chalk  nowhere  exceeds  26  feet,  but  is  often  less. 

White  chalk  with  frequent  layers  of  flints  and  occasional  beds 
of  hard  chalk  succeeds,  and  appears  to  represent  the  zone  of 
Micraster  cortestudinarium,  but  fossils  are  rare,  and  this  zone  passes 
up  into  similar  chalk  containing  M,  coranguinum,  Echinoconus 
conicusy  and  spines  of  Cidaris  sceptrifera,  G.  peronmta,  etc.  Flints 
are  very  numerous  and  often  hollow  with  remains  of  Doryderma 
ramosum  and  other  sponges.  Both  these  zones  are  distinguishable 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  between  Streatley  and  Beading.  In 
Cambridgeshire  the  chalk  of  Balsham  and  Stetchworth  belongs  to 
the  cortestvdinarium  zone,  while  that  round  Haverhill  and  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  belongs  to  the  coranguinum  zone. 

The  zone  of  Marsupites  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  certainty 
in  any  part  of  the  area  under  description,  but  some  remarkable  beds 
are  exposed  at  Taplow  near  Maidenhead  which  belong  either  to  this 
zone  or  to  that  of  Actinocamax  quadratus,  A  large  quarry  about 
60  feet  deep  shows  white  chalk  without  flints,  but  including  two 
beds  of  brown  phosphatic  chalk,  each  resting  on  a  bed  of  hard  white 
chalk.     The  upper  bed  of  brown  chalk  is  8  feet  thick  and  contains 
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Act,  granulatits  and  Ostrea  acutirogtria ;  the  phoBphatic  matter  is  in 
the  form  of  grains,  some  of  which  are  casts  of  Foraminifera  and 
others  are  phosphatised  prisms  of  Inoceramvs  shell. 

The  chalk  of  Needham  Market  in  Suffolk  has  also  yielded  Act, 
quadrattu  (f  granulatua)  and  Ostrea  actUirostriSj  but  no  higher  chalk 
has  yet  been  found  in  that  county. 

3.  Northern  District 

Under  this  head  we  shall  consider  the  chalk  of  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire.  In  passing  through  Norfolk  the 
Selbomian,  the  Lower  Chalk,  and  the  Middle  Chalk  all  undergo 
great  lithological  change  and  pass  into  different  types  or  facies 
which  persist  through  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  In  Norfolk 
the  strike  is  nearly  from  south  to  north  and  the  dip  is  easterly, 
bringing  in  a  great  thickness  of  chalk  towards  Norwich  and  Cromer. 
In  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  the  prevalent  strike  is  to  the  north- 
west and  the  dip  north-east,  except  where  it  curves  round  the  head  of 
the  syncline  in  Yorkshire. 

Selbomian. — The  Gault  in  its  normal  aspect,  and  including 
both  Lower  and  Upper  Gault,  emerges  from  beneath  the  Fenland 
deposits  near  Stoke  Ferry,  and  can  be  traced  northwards  to  Grimston 
and  Roydon  near  Kings  Lynn.^^  At  Stoke  it  is  about  60  feet 
thick,  but  at  Hoydon  it  is  barely  19  feet  In  the  railway  cutting 
near  Grimston  there  are  marly  clays  with  two  beds  of  gray  lime- 
stone and  a  bed  of  bright  red  marl  more  than  a  foot  thick.  The 
lowest  limestone  contains  SchL  rostrata,  Hopl.  lautus,  Inocerarrms 
sukatus,  and  Inoc.  concentricus.  At  Dersingham  there  is  only  7  feet 
of  material  to  represent  the  Gault,  the  upper  part  calcareous,  the 
lower  a  red  and  brown  marL  Farther  north  it  passes  into  the  red 
limestone,  which  is  generally  called  **  red  chalk "  and  is  so 
strikingly  exposed  in  the  cliffs  at  Hunstanton.  This  red  rock  is 
only  3^  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  three  layers,  each  passing  into  the 
other.  The  lowest  is  sandy  and  of  a  deep  brick-red  colour  full  of 
Actinocamax  minimus  and  Terehraiula  biplicata ;  the  central  part  is 
a  red  nodular  limestone  with  the  same  fossils  and  many  others, 
including  Hoplites  latUus,  H,  splendensj  H,  tvhercuUUtLS^  Inoceramus 
siUcatiu,  and  Inoc,  concentricus.  The  highest  layer  is  a  pale  pink 
limestone  with  few  fossils. 

This  **  red  rock  "  is  continuous  through  Lincolnshire,  where  it 
is  often  10  to  12  feet  thick,  but  thins  again  to  4  or  5  near  Caistor. 
In  South  Yorkshire  the  beds  are  about  7  feet  thick,  thinning  to  the 
north-east,  till  at  Leavening  and  Wharram  it  is  less  than  2  feet, 
its  base  containing  pebbles  of  quartz  and  ironstone.      Eastward 
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however,  it  expands,  and  at  Speeton  it  is  represented  by  over  30 
feet  of  material  as  below  : — 

Feet. 

Smooth  and  firm  red  marl aboat    4 

Red  marl,    enclosing  lumps  of  harder  and  more  calcareous 

material,  with  many  fossils >*      16 

Tough  red  marly  chalk  in  irregular  beds  n      10 

Red,  yellow,  and  green  clays,  shaly  and  gritty   .        .  n     '  ^i 

The  lowest  beds  contain  Bel,  minimus  and  Itioceramus  sulccUus^ 
the  higher  hold  Terebratula  biplicata,  T,  capiUata^  Kingena  lima^  etc. 
"Lower  Ohalk. — As  this  is  followed  through  Norfolk  it  becomes 
greatly  reduced  in  thickness  and  at  the  same  time  harder  and  more 
purely  calcareous,  both  these  changes  being  evidently  due  to  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  intermingled  argillaceous  matter. 
Thus  at   Heacham   and    Hunstanton   the   Lower  Chalk  has  the 

following  composition : — 

Feet. 

Zone  of    (5.  Hard  whitish  chalk  in  rather  thin  beds.        .  35 
Off  osier  \  4.  Rough  dark  gray  chalk  with  a  layer  of  green-coated 

8p?ueri4:u8  \          nodules  at  the  base  (Tottemhoe  stone)        .         .  2 

„          -    CB.  Hard  creamy  white  chalk 13 

/jone  ot    I  2    Hard  gray  rough  and  shelly  chalk  with  a  layer 

.  •      "]          of  green-coated  nodules  at  the  base     ...  4 

vanans    j^j    jj^^^  ^j^j^^  nodular  limestone        ....  H 

The  hard  shelly  chalk  (No.  2)  is  often  called  the  ^  Inoceramua 
bed''  because  it  is  crowded  with  fragments  of  hwceramtu  shells, 
probably  of  Inoc.  lattts.  It  also  contains  Holaster  subglobosus  and 
Acanih,  rotomagensis,  but  the  former  ranges  throughout  the  Lower 
Chalk,  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  take  another  urchin  to  characterise 
the  upper  zone,  and  for  this  purpose  Offaster  gphasricuSy  common  ia 
the  upper  beds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  seems  best 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Tottemhoe  stone  is  reduced  to  a 
thickness  of  only  2  feet,  but  it  retains  its  characters  and  some  of 
the  fossils  usually  found  in  it ;  moreover,  it  is  traceable  as  a 
bed  of  about  the  same  thickness  all  through  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire.^^ 

In  Lincolnshire  the  only  noticeable  variations  are  (1)  the  red  and 
pink  coloration  of  two  beds  in  the  zone  of  Offaster  sphofricus  near 
Louth,  (2)  the  reappearance  of  the  Belemnite  marl,  which  is  absent 
near  Hunstanton,  but  is  often  2  feet  thick  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is 
sometimes  stained  dark  red  or  purple. 

In  Yorkshire  the  Lower  Chalk  maintains  the  Lincolnshire  fades 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  escarpment,  but  at  Speeton  it  shows  some 
changes.     The  zone  of  ^Im.  vartaru  expands  to  77  feet  and  the 
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lower  part  consists  of  nodular  chalk  in  alternating  pink  and  white 
bands.  The  zone  of  Ojf otter  sphcBricus  is  46  feet  thick,  and  the 
lowest  bed  is  in  places  stained  pink.  At  the  top  the  Belemnite 
marls  are  well  marked,  enclosing  a  medial  bed  of  hard  smooth 
white  chalk. 

Middle  Ohalk. — In  the  north-west  of  Norfolk  this  division 
appears  to  be  only  about  100  feet  thick.  The  Melboum  rock 
continues  at  the  base  of  the  zone  of  Ehynchonella  Cuvieri,  but  the 
beds  above  are  less  nodular  than  they  are  farther  south,  and  the 
zone  of  TerebrattUina  lata  consists  of  hard  white  chalk  with  many 
layers  of  flints. 

In  Lincolnshire  there  is  no  definite  Melbourn  rock,  and  the  zone 
of  Bhynch.  Cuvieri  is  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  10  or  15  feet,  and 
consists  of  yellowish  gray  chalk  full  of  fragments  of  Inoceramius 
shell  and  containing  Inoc  mytiUndeSy  Rhynch.  Cuvieri^  and  TerehraJtula 
semiglchosa.  At  the  top  is  a  layer  of  gray  shale,  directly  succeeded 
by  a  layer  of  white  chalk  traversed  by  a  series  of  vertical  joints, 
which  break  it  up  into  email  columnar  pieces.  The  change  is 
sadden,  and  the  succeeding  zone  of  Ter,  lata  consists  of  firm  white 
chalk  with  frequent  layers  of  gray  flints.  Inoceramus  Cuvieri  is  the 
only  common  fossil,  and  the  thickness  of  the  zone  may  be  80  to 
100  feet. 

In  South  Yorkshire  both  zones  are  exposed  in  some  large 
quarries  near  Hessle  Station  and  have  yielded  a  larger  number  of 
fossils,  but  little  is  known  of  the  Middle  Chalk  in  its  course  through 
Yorkshire  except  that  the  whole  of  it  becomes  very  hard.  In  the 
cliffs  near  Speeton  only  the  base  of  it  can  be  reached. 

Upper  Ohalk. — The  only  place  in  Norfolk  where  anything 
like  the  Ohalk  Rock  has  been  found  is  to  the  west  of  Swaffhani, 
but  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus  has  been  traced  in  North-west 
Norfolk  by  Bircham,  Docking,  and  TitchwelL  It  has  also  been 
found  in  Lincolnshire  near  Louth  and  at  several  places  in  Yorkshire, 
but  has  not  yet  been  mapped  continuously.  It  comes  into  the 
cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  Flamborough  Head,  where  it  consists  of 
very  hard  chalk,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  extract  any  fossils. 

The  zone  of  MicraMer  cortestudinarium  has  not  been  positively 
identified,  but  that  of  M.  coranguinum  occurs  in  all  three  counties 
with  a  nearly  normal  facies,  consisting  of  white  chalk  with  frequent 
layers  of  flint  nodules  and  many  continuous  floors  of  flint.  At 
Swaffham  in  Norfolk  it  has  yielded  Cardiaster  ananchytis,  Infulaster 
excentricuSy  Mieratter  coranguinum^  and  Cidaris  peromata.  Its 
thickness,  however,  is  not  yet  known. 

The  higher  zones  have  only  been  found  in  Norfolk  and  in 
Yorkshire.     In  Norfolk  the  Marsupites  zone  occurs  at  Houghton, 
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Walsingham,  and  Wells,  and  the  zone  of  Adinocamax  quadmhu 
probably  comes  in  to  the  westward,  while  near  Norwich  the  zone 
of  Belemnitella  mucronata  is  found.  The  highest  English  chalk 
comes  up  on  the  coast  near  Cromer  and  Trimingham  ;  it  consists 
of  white  chalk  with  very  rough  flints,  and  includes  a  layer  of  gray 
sandy  chalk.  The  prevalent  fossils  in  this  chalk  are  Bel  mucronata^ 
Ostrea  lunata^  Terehratulina  gracilis  (type),  T.  giseiy  Trigonosemus 
elegauB,  Galerites  abbrevtatus,  Cardicuter  ancmchytisy  and  a  large 
number  of  Bryozoa.  A  boring  at  Norwich  proved  a  thickness  of 
1152  feet  of  chalk,  and  probably  about  1000  feet  of  this  belongs 
to  the  Upper  Chalk. 

In  Yorkshire  the  higher  part  of  the  chalk  is  well  exposed  in 
the  cliffs  of  Flamborough  Head,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
reach  quite  to  the  zone  of  Belemnitella  mucronaJta,  although  there 
is  a  measured  thickness  of  550  feet  above  the  chalk  with  many 
flints. ^^  This  thickness  consists  mainly  of  flaggy  white  chalk  with 
many  thin  seams  of  soft  marl,  and  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  flints. 
The  lower  part  for  about  280  feet  above  the  highest  bed  of  flints 
has  not  yielded  Maraupites  and  but  few  other  fossils  ;  in  the  next 
117  feet  Marsupites  occurs,  and  is  abundant  in  the  upper  25  feet 
near  Danes  Dyke.  The  highest  155  feet  of  chalk  between  Danes 
Dyke  and  the  termination  of  the  cliffs  near  Sewerby  is  characterised 
by  the  abundance  of  fossil  sponges.  The  most  abundant  species 
belong  to  the  genera  Scytalia,  Seliscothon,  SiphoniOf  Stickxfpkyma^ 
Bolospongia,  Phymatella,  and  Verrueulina,  Other  fossils  found  in 
this  flintless  chalk  by  Professor  Barrois  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Stather  are 
(1)  in  the  Marsupites  zone,  Actinoca/max  granvlatusj  Ad,  vemSj 
Inocercmvas  lingua,  Offaster  pilula,  Infulaster  rostratue;  (2)  in  the 
higher  zone,  Adinocamax  quadra^tus  (or  granulaius\  Inoceramus 
lingua,  EhynchoneUa  limbata,  Cardiaster  ananckytis,  and  Infulaster 
excentricus. 

Mr.  Lamplugh  believes  that  another  100  feet  of  chalk  comes 
in  on  the  rising  ground  above  Bridlington,  and  from  a  quarry  in 
this  Mr.  Stather  has  obtained  Cardiaster  ananchytis  and  Scaphites 
hinodosue, 

4.  Ireland 

Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  appear  nearly  everywhere  round  the 
edge  of  the  great  basaltic  plateau  of  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  London- 
derry, and  we  may  therefore  safely  infer  that  they  underlie  the 
greater  portion  of  it  It  is  also  clear  that  they  once  extended 
much  farther  westward  than  the  present  edge  of  that  plateau,  as  is 
proved  by  a  small  outlier  near  Draperstown.  They  usually  rest 
on  a  planed  down  surface  of  Liassic  or  Triassic  rocks,  but  some- 
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times  overstep  the  limits  of  these,  as  in  North-east  Antrim,  and 
rest  upon  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  (see  Fig.  163). 

A  detailed  description  of  these  Irish  Cretaceous  rocks  was  given 
in  1865  by  Professor  Tate,  and  an  attempt  to  correlate  the 
divisions  he  proposed  with  the  zones  now  recognised  has  recently 
been  made  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table ;— i» 

Tate's  DivisioDii.  Hume's  Zones.  Feet. 

C  5.  White  limestone    |  2<"»*  "^  BelemnitelU  mucronata  |  ^o^ 

J  In      Actmocamax  quadra  tus  J 

I  4.  Chloritic  Chalk     |        "      Actinocamax  yerus         1  .  3  to    6 
\^                                     I        I »      Echmocorys  globus        J 

3.  Chloritic      Sands/  luoceramus  zone  (Upper  Chalk)   .  .  6  to  20 

and  sandstones  \  Zone  of  Exog3n:ti  columba     .        .  .  4  to  15 

2.  Yellow  sandstones  =       „      Ostrea  carinata        .  .  4  to  30 

1.  Olauconitic  sands  =       „      Exogyra  conica        .        .  .  4  to  16 


The  glauconitic  sands  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Hume  as  in  part 
equivalent  to' the  Selbornian  zone  of  Am,  rostrcUuSy  but  the  occur- 
rence of  Sehl,  varianSj  Pecten  aspery  and  an  Actinocamax  like  verus 
(probably  lanceolatusy  Sow.)  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  this  view. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  older  than  the  zone  of  Pecten  cuper.  The 
yellow  sandstones  contain  layers  of  chert,  and  their  fauna  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  Selbornian  and  Cenomanian  forms,  but  as  the 
beds  are  shaUow-water  deposits  it  is  probable  that  Selbornian 
species  here  survived  into  Cenomanian  time,  and  the  occurrence  of 
AcarUh.  rotomagensis  marks  them  as  equivalents  of  Lower  Chalk. 

The  so-called  Chloritic  sands  appear  to  include  two  deposits  of 
very  different  age,  separated  by  a  break  and  unconformity.  The 
lowest  beds  are  calcareous  glauconitic  sandstones  with  Exogyra 
colimba,  Pecten  asper,  and  THgonia  crenulaJtay  and  are  evidently  of 
late  Cenomanian  age.  The  higher  beds  are  only  found  to  the 
north  of  Belfast,  and  are  seen  at  Woodbum,  Island  Magee,  and 
Larne,  and  these  sandstones  yield  Echinocoi-ys  gihbuSy  Galerites 
conicuSy  Micraster  Leskeiy  Rhynchonella  limbatay  and  TerebrattUa 
camea^  fossils  which  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  beds  belong  to 
the  Upper  Chalk,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  zone  they  repre- 
sent, for  most  of  the  species  might  belong  to  any  zone  from  that  of 
Holaster  planus  to  that  of  Marmpites.  But  if  the  occurrence  of 
Micraster  Leskei  is  confirmed  it  points  to  the  lowest  zone. 

The  "Chloritic  Chalk"  is  a  pink  limestone  with  grains  of 
glauconite,  and  appears  to  be  a  condensed  representative  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Upper  Chalk  of  England,  and  was  doubtless  formed, 
during  conditions  which  were  unfavourable  to  deposition,  perhaps 
from  the  prevalence  of  strong  currents.     In  the  north  of  Antrim 
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thiB  bed  is  represented  by  5  feet  of  white  limestone  with  flints,  and 
yields  Marsupite  plates  as  well  as  Actinocamax  verus. 

The  ^' white  limestone''  consists  of  hard  white  chalk  with 
regular  layers  of  flints,  and  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
zones  of  Bel.  mucronata  and  Ostrea  luncUa  (Norwich  and  Triming- 
ham  chalk).  In  the  north  of  Antrim  it  has  a  band  with  Actino- 
camax quadratus  at  the  base. 


5.  Scotland 

Cretaceous  rocks  have  only  yet  been  discovered  in  one  part  of 
Scotland,  namely,  in  the  island  of  Mull  and  in  the  district  of 
Morvem  on  the  adjacent  mainland  ;  as  in  Ireland,  they  belong 
exclusively  to  the  upper  division  of  the  system,  and  though  they 
can  be  correlated  generally  with  the  Irish  series,  they  exhibit  a 
still  more  abnormal  facies  and  a  more  decided  approach  to  littoral 
conditions. 

The  characters  and  relations  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  can  be 
ascertained  best  in  Morvem,  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Aline,  and 
beneath  the  singular  outlying  masses  of  £eiun-y-Hun  and  Beinn-y- 
Hattan.     The  general  succession  here  is  given  below  :  — ^o 

Feet. 
4.  Sandstones    and    white    marls    with    plant    remains    (high 

Cretaceous  or  early  Eocene) 20 

3.  White  indurated  chalk  with  bands  of  flints,   Belemnitella 

mucronata,  and   fragments  of  hwceramiis  ;  some   beds  of 

flauconitic  chalk  at  the  base 10 

ite  sandstones  without  fossils,  but  containing  a  thin  seam 

of  coal 80  to  100 

1.  Glauconite  sands,  passing  sometimes  into  dark  green  argil- 
laceous sand,  sometimes  into  calcareous  sandstone  ;  Fecten 
asper,  P.  orbicularis^  Exogyra  conica^  but  no  Ammonites 
found 20  to     60 

On  comparing  these  beds  with  those  of  Antrim  we  may  safely 
regard  No.  1  as  equivalent  to  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Irish  sequence, 
but  the  absence  of  Ammonites  and  Belemnites  in  the  Scotch  beds  is 
noteworthy  as  indicating  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  wliicb 
they  were  deposited. 

The  overlying  white  sandstones  (No.  2)  would  appear  to  be 
homotaxial  with  the  zone  of  Ostrea  columba  in  Ireland,  whatever 
the  precise  age  of  that  may  be.  Above  it  there  is  a  palseontological 
break,  though  apparently  no  unconformity,  and  the  hard  white 
chalk  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  Ireland,  except  that  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  Micraster  zone  at  its  base. 
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6.  Northern  France 

In  France  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  exhibits  two  very  diflFerent 
facies,  that  of  the  southern  provinces  being  very  diflferent  from 
that  of  the  northern  region,  which  is  gften  called  the  Paris  basin. 
The  deposits  found  in  the  latter  closely  resemble  those  of  England, 
and  were  evidently  formed  in  the  same  sea,  while  those  of  Southern 
France  belonged  to  a  different  marine  province.  Those  of  the 
Paris  basin  may  first  claim  attention,  and  the  following  is  a  brief 
notice  of  them  (see  table  on  p.  421). 

Albian. — The  name  of  this  stage  is  taken  from  the  river 
Aube  (or  Alba),  and  in  the  department  of  that  name  it  consists  of 
the  following  members : — 

Marls  with  Am,  (SchlcBnb.)  rostrcUus  and  Ostrea  vesiculosa  .  up  to  200 

Clays  with  Am.  {HoplUes)  splendens  and  Am^  {ffapL )  auritus  , ,       80 
Clays  with  Am.   {HoplUes)  inUrruptus  and  Am.   {Douv.) 

mammillaiits       . ,,60 

Green  sands  without  fossils ,,80 

Traced  northward  into  the  Meuse  and  Ardenne  the  basal  sands 
contain  Am.  mammUlatuSy  and  pass  into  a  siliceous  rock  (the  ^^gaize 
de  Draize").  The  marls  also  pass  into  similar  rock  (the  "gaize  de 
TArgonne"),  which  closely  resembles  our  malmstone,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  same  age. 

These  Albian  deposits  pass  completely  under  the  Paris  basin. 
They  have  been  reached  by  deep  borings  at  Paris  and  Dieppe. 
They  appear  again  in  the  anticlinal  uplift  of  the  Pay  de  Bray,  and 
in  diminished  thickness  they  are  found  in  the  cliffs  of  Normandy. 
Near  Cap  la  H&ve  the  clays  are  about  10  feet,  and  the  gaize  with 
i4m.  {SchlcBTib.)  rostratus  is  about  26  feet  thick. 

Oenomanian. — The  district  where  this  stage  was  first  estab- 
lished, that  of  Le  Mans  in  the  Sarthe,  is  unfortunately  one  where 
the  beds  have  a  sandy  and  shallow  water  facies,  and  are  difficult 
to  compare  with  the  chalky  facies  which  prevails  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Paris  basin  as  it  does  in  England.  In  Normandy, 
however,  there  is  an  intermediate  type  which  affords  valuable 
assistance  in  the  correlation,  and  a  fine  section  of  it  is  visible  in 

the  cliffs  near  Cap  la  Hfeve  : —  _  ^ 

^  Feet. 

4.  Grayish  white  chalk  with  cray  flints        ....        about  80 
3.  Gray  chalk  with  cherts  ana  phosphatic  nodules        .         .  m     10 

2.  Yellowish  gray  silty  and  glauconitic  chalk  with  many  layers 
of  ffray  ana  black  cherts,  and  some  beds  of  bluish  marly 

chiuk  near  the  bottom ,,84 

1.  Bluish  ffray  sandy  glauconitic  marl  with  black  phosphatic 
nodules  and  many  fossils 


f  > 


f  I 
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The  basement  bed  contains  Stauranema  Carteri  and  SchL  variansy 
and  is  the  equivalent  of  our  Chloritic  Marl.  The  beds  above 
contain  Schl,  varians,  Acanth.  Mantelli,  Turrilites  cogtatusy  Pecte7i 
€uper,  P.  Grallienfiei,  and  Holatter  subglobosus.  Most  of  these  also 
range  into  No.  3,  but  the  whitish  chalk  above  has  few  fossils. 

Toronian. — The  name  of  this  stage  is  taken  from  Touraine, 
where  it  is  divisible  into  two  substages  called  (1)  the  Ligerian,  and 
(2)  the  Angoumian. 


Angoumian 


'Calcareoas  sands  and  sandy  limestones  with  CcUlianassay 

Ostrea  columbat  and  AcarUhocercis  Deverios, 
^Yellow  sandv  chalk  with  AcarUhoceras  deverioicUs. 
f  Micaceous  cnalk  with  Priono,  Woolgari,  Pachydiscus  peram- 
and  Am.  Jtochebrunei,  60  to  1000  feet. 


rMicaceo 


^  I  Marly  chalk  with  Bhynch,  Cnvieri^  Inoceramus  mytUoideSy 

\    and  GalerUes  subrotundtca,  30  feet. 

Traced  northward  into  Normandy  these  beds  pass  into  pure 
chalk,  and  near  Rouen  the  facies  is  the  same  as  in  England  with  a 
thickness  of  about  200  feet.  At  the  base  is  hard  nodular  chalk 
like  our  Melbourn  rock,  succeeded  by  chalk  with  Acanth,  nodosoidei, 
Prionotropis  Woolgari,  and  Galerites  subrotundus,  and  this  by  soft 
chalk  with  Terebratulina  gracilis  ( =  jT.  lata),  the  higher  parts  of 
which  contain  Holaster  planiis  and  Micrast^  Leskei. 

Senonian. — This  name  is  taken  from  the  district  round  Sens 
on  the  river  Yonne,  where  the  equivalent  of  our  Upper  Chalk  is 
fully  developed.  French  geologists,  however,  now  divide  it  into 
two  separate  stages,  a  lower  (Santonian  or  Emscherian)  stage, 
which  includes  the  zones  of  Micraster  cortestvdinarium,  M,  c^yran- 
guinuTTiy  and  Marsupites  ;  and  an  upper  (Campanian)  stage,  mean- 
ing the  chalk  of  the  Champagne  country,  which  corresponds  with 
the  zones  of  Actinocamax  quadratvA  and  Belenmitella  mticronata. 
A  still  higher  zone  is  found  near  Ciply  and  Maestricht  in  Belgium 
and  in  a  small  isolated  patch  in  the  Cotentin  (Normandy).  At 
Ciply  it  includes  the  brown  phosphatic  chalk  of  that  place 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  '*  tuflfeau  de  Ciply,"  a  yellowish  white 
limestone,  which  is  full  of  Bryozoa,  and  contains  also  Belemnitella 
mucronata,  Baculites  Faujcm,  Ostrea  larva  ( =  lunaia\  Tliecidium 
papiUatum,  and  Terebraiula  cumea.  At  Maestricht  hard  limestones 
alternating  with  soft  marls  yield  a  similar  fauna.  These  beds 
probably  correspond  with  our  Trimingham  chalk. 

Danian  and  Montian. — These  names  have  been  given  to 
beds  which  are  found  here  and  there  at  the  summit  of  the  chalk 
in  the  Paris  basin,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Denmark. 

In  Belgium  the  higher  part  of  the  '^tuffeau  de  Ciply"  is 
referred  to  the  Danian  stage,  for  it  yields  many  Gastropods  but  no 
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Cephalopoda.  In  the  adjoining  area  near  Mons  there  is  a  stiJl 
higher  deposit  underlying  Eocene  beds  and  characterised  by  the 
following : — Pseudoliva  robusta,  Mitra  Devalquei,  Cerithium  montense^ 
G.  inopinatvmy  Cidaris  Tombecki,  Goniopygus  minor,  and  other 
Echinoderms. 

The  highest  chalk  in  the  Paris  basin  consists  of  a  yellow  lime- 
stone at  the  base,  overlain  by  white  marls  and  limestones  Gas- 
tropods of  the  genera  Gerithium,  Turritella,  Mitra,  and  Pseudoliva 
are  the  commonest  fossils,  and  the  lacustrine  genera  Viviparus  and 
Physa  also  occur,  showing  shallow  water  and  estuarine  conditions. 


7.  Mediterranean  Province 

In  Southern  France  and  eastward  through  the  Alpine  region 
to  Dalmatia  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  has  a  very  different 
facies.  The  AlMan  of  this  region  consists  mainly  of  sands  and 
sandstones,  the  Genomanian  of  sandy  limestones  containing  Orhito- 
lina  {PateUina)  concava  and  many  species  of  Gaprina,  Gaprotina  and 
Gaprinula.  The  Turonian  and  Santonian  are  also  represented  by 
sandstones,  sandy  limestones,  and  marls  abounding  with  other 
genera  of  irregular  Laroellibranchs,  such  as  Hippurites,  Eadiolites, 
and  Sphcerulites,  some  of  the  beds  being  known  as  Hippurite 
limestones.  These  two  divisions  reach  a  thickness  of  1500  feet 
in  some  places.  The  higher  stages  are  more  local,  but  often 
comprise  a  great  thickness  of  strata  ;  thus  in  Provence  they  com- 
prise marly  limestones  of  Gampanian  age,  succeeded  by  a  vast 
group  of  freshwater  deposits,  which  amount  to  a  thickness  of  2500 
feet  and  yield  a  lai^e  number  of  freshwater  and  terrestrial  shells. 
In  character  and  thickness  this  group  (the  Garumnien)  is  analogous 
to  the  English  Wealden. 


Geooraphical  and  Physical  Conditions  op  Cretaceous  Time 

Lower  Cretaceous  Time. — We  have  seen  (p.  391)  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Jurassic  period  the  greater  part  of  England  presented 
the  aspect  of  a  fertile  lowland  district  lying  between  two  areas  of 
higher  ground,  that  on  the  west  being  separated  into  several  hilly 
or  mountainous  districts  by  prolongations  of  the  lowlands  down  the 
gap  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  through  the  middle  of  Devon,  that 
on  the  east  presenting  more  gentle  slopes,  but  probably  rising  into 
a  high  plateau  towards  Belgium.  North-eastward  the  lowlands 
reached  to  the  borders  of  a  sea  which  might  be  truly  called  a 
**  GJerman  Ocean,''  since  it  occupied  not  only  the  northern  part  of 
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what  is  now  sometimes  called  by  that  name,  but  stretched  far  to  the 
eastward  through  Qermany  itself.  From  the  centre  of  England  the 
broad  plains  of  Jurassic  deposits  extended  to  the  north-west  over 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  thence  round  the 
western  borders  of  Scotland. 

At  the  commencement  of  Cretaceous  time  deposits  were  being 
formed  in  two  separate  areas,  marine  deposits  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  and  freshwater  deposits  in  the  south  of  England.  The 
Wealden  Beds  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  delta  of  a  great  river  like 
that  of  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi,  but  these  rivers  empty  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  .Wealden  area  lay  at  the 
head  of  a  marine  gulf.  It  is  possible  that  such  was  its  situation,  but 
those  who  have  specially  studied  the  Wealden  Beds  consider  it  to  be  a 
purely  lacustrine  formation,  and  not  so  much  the  delta  of  one  river 
as  the  result  of  contributions  from  several  streams  emptying 
themselves  into  a  large  lake.-^  In  all  probability  the  larger 
streams  came  from  the  west  or  north-west,  and  the  exit  of  the  lake 
was  most  probably  at  its  south-eastern  end,  because  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Vectian  sea  gained  access  to  the  lake-basin  from 
that  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  size  and  extent  of  the  Wealden  lake  we  can 
form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  from  the  known  extent  of  the  beds 
themselves.  We  know  that  these  extend  from  the  centre  of  Dorset 
to  the  Boulonnais,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles.  The  rapid 
thinning  out  of  the  beds  in  Dorset  shows  that  they  did  not  reach 
much  farther  due  west,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  lake  was 
prolonged  some  distance  to  the  south-west  along  the  axis  of  the 
Channel -valley,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  waters 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  area  which  now  lies  between  England 
and  France.  It  is  not  a.<^uming  much,  therefore,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  Wealden  Beds  spread  as  far  south  of  our  present  coast- line  as 
they  do  to  the  north  of  that  line.  Now  from  the  coast  of  Dorset 
they  are  known  to  reach  inland  for  30  miles,  and  in  Hampshire 
a  line  joining  the  Vale  of  Wardour  with  the  North  Downs  is  40 
miles  north  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  If,  then,  we 
assign  the  beds  an  original  length  of  200  miles  and  an  average 
breadth  of  70  miles,  we  obtain  an  area  of  about  14,000  square 
miles  for  their  original  superficial  extent. 

As  already  stated,  the  deposition  of  the  Wealden  Beds  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  marine  strata  in  France 
and  Qermany.  The  Germanic  sea  was  extending  itself  westward, 
and  a  gulf  connected  with  it  lay  over  the  eastern  parts  of  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire.  At  the  same  time  the  Southern  sea  was 
grvulually  creeping  north-westward  up  the  valley  of  the  river  which 
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ran  from  the  Wealden  lake,  and  the  distance  between  the  lake  and 
the  sea  was  gradually  lessened,  till  at  length  the  last  barrier  was 
broken  through  and  the  Wealden  lake  became  the  Yectian  gulf  or 
estuary. 

The  change  from  the  lacustrine  shales  of  the  Wealden  to  the 
marine  clay  of  the  Lower  Yectian  is  sudden  and  complete  ;  there 
is  no  intercalation  of  estuarine  deposits,  and  in  this  respect  the 
change  is  like  that  from  the  Triassic  marls  to  the  Rheetic  Beds  ;  but 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  two  cases  were  very  different,  the  area 
of  the  Wealden  lake  was  very  much  smaller,  and  its  conversion 
into  a  gulf  was  not  accompanied  by  the  notable  climatal  change 
which  took  place  in  the  earlier  time,  when  the  Triassic  deserts  were 
converted  into  fertile  and  forest-clad  districts.  The  land  of  Vectian 
time  was  doubtless  similar  in  climate  and  aspect  to  that  of  Wealden 
time,  and  the  plants  and  creatures  which  inhabited  the  country 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  those  that  lived  in  the  Purbeck  and 
Wealden  periods. 

For  a  certain  time  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Wealden  lake 
the  land  seems  to  have  been  nearly  stationary,  so  that  this  basin 
was  gradually  silted  up,  and  shallow-water  conditions  prevailed  till 
further  subsidence  took  place.  Marine  erosion,  however,  was  active, 
and,  aided  by  the  subsidence,  the  sea  spread  farther  and  farther 
over  the  ground  which  separated  the  two  gulfs,  till  at  length  the 
waves  effected  a  junction  across  the  lowest  part  of  the  intervening 
isthmus  and  invaded  the  lacustrine  area,  which  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  existed  on  the  isthmus,  and  in  which  the  Shotover  sands 
were  formed. 

The  extension  of  marine  Yectian  sands  all  across  England,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  pebble  beds  in  them,  and  the  current-bedding 
which  they  display,  are  facts  which  testify  to  their  rapid  accumula- 
tion under  the  influence  of  strong  currents  in  a  strait  or  channel 
connecting  the  northern  and  southern  seas.  This  channel  doubtless 
increased  in  width  so  soon  as  it  was  once  e>tablished,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  sea  had  encroached  very  far  either  on  the 
eastern  or  western  land  before  the  formation  of  the  Gault  which 
overlaps  the  Yectian  Sands  in  both  directions. 

Upper  OretaoeouB  Time. — This  is  the  record  of  a  great 
and  prolonged  subsidence  of  the  Franco- British  region.  It 
commenced  with  the  submergence  of  the  promontory  which 
existed  on  the  site  of  our  eastern  counties  and  the  outspread  of 
the  Qault  muds  over  the  whole  of  South-eastern  England ;  at  the 
same  time  the  western  shore  of  the  Cretaceous  sea  was  carried  back 
to  Devonshire,  and  doubtless  also  to  the  borders  of  Wales,  though 
subsequent  detrition  has  destroyed  all  evidence  of  the  shore-line 
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uorth  of  Devon.  From  the  present  disposition  of  the  Cretaceous 
strata,  however,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
of  Central  England  was  once  more  converted  into  a  sea-bottom,  on 
which  marly  clays  and  glauconitic  sands  were  laid  down,  just  as 
such  deposits  are  now  formed  along  the  borders  of  our  great  oceans 
generally  within  depths  of  500  fathoms. 

The  greatest  thickness  of  Gault  mud  lies  along  a  band  which 
extends  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  through  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  thence  across  the 
Channel  to  the  departments  of  the  Mame  and  Aube  in  France. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  material  was  carried  by  a  current 
which  ran  either  from  the  north-west  or  from  the  south-east.  If 
from  the  north-west  it  cannot  have  come  out  of  the  northern  sea, 
for  in  that  direction  we  find  the  Gault  passing  into  the  concentrated 
calcareous  deposit  of  the  Red  Chalk ;  it  might  have  come  from  a 
river  flowing  down  the  Irish  Sea  and  across  Cheshire,  but  there  is 
no  confirmatory  evidence  of  a  great  mud-bearing  river  coming  from 
that  direction ;  hence  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  material 
was  brought  down  by  rivers  draining  the  Belgo-Germanic  land,  and 
that  it  was  carried  northward  by  a  marine  current  setting  from  the 
south-east. 

At  the  close  of  the  Selbomian  epoch  the  sea  must  have  stretched 
to  the  borders  of  Dartmoor  and  across  the  greater  part  of  Devon, 
leaving  Exmoor  as  an  island.  The  valley  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
was  again  a  deep  inlet  penetrating  far  westward  into  the  land,  and 
thence  the  shore-line  probably  swept  northward  through  Glamorgan, 
Monmouth,  Hereford,  and  Shropshire  into  the  Irish  Sea,  the  plain 
of  Cheshire  forming  a  strait  between  the  Cambro-Hibemian  land 
and  the  Pennine  promontory.  From  the  eastern  shore  of  this 
promontory  the  coast  probably  curved  round  so  as  to  pass  eastward 
across  the  North  Sea,  for  it  is  most  probable  that  there  was  at 
this  time  a  continuous  land  connection  between  Scotland  and 
Scandinavia. 

The  Lower  Chalk  is  the  result  of  a  renewed  movement  of  subsid- 
ence which  carried  the  sea  farther  over  the  sinking  lands,  but  more 
especially  over  the  eastern  land,  for  in  Devon  the  representative  of 
this  stage  is  so  thin  and  coarsely  arenaceous  that  the  depth  of  water 
in  that  area  cannot  have  been  much  increased.  Still  we  know 
from  the  overlap  of  the  Cenomanian  deposits  in  France  that  the 
sea  did  make  further  encroachments  on  the  western  land  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  north-western  gulf  was  more 
fully  opened  so  that  parts  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  we&t  of 
Scotland  were  submerged. 

The  Lower  Chalk  is  thickest  where  it  is  most  argillaceous  or 
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marly,  and  the  tract  over  which  it  has  these  characters  corresponds 
roughly  with  that  where  the  Qault  is  thickest  but  has  a  greater 
width,  extending  from  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  over  the  whole  of 
South-eastern  England.  Hence  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  current 
which  carried  the  Gault  mud  still  brought  some  of  the  same 
material  into  the  Cenomanian  sea.  There  is  a  rapid  and  notable 
diminution  of  argillaceous  matter  in  the  mass  of  the  Lower  Chalk 
as  it  is  followed  westward  through  Dorset,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  argillaceous  marl  of  the  Adiyiocamax  pUnus  beds  was 
carried  over  the  whole  of  Dorset  and  indicates  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  eastern  currents. 

For  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  chalk  and 
modern  globigerlna-ooze  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's 
Building  of  the  British  IsUsy  and  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on 
the  Chalk  (now  in  the  press). 

The  character  of  the  Middle  Chalk  has  led  all  observers  to  infer 
that  the  depth  of  water  was  still  greater  during  the  time  of  its 
formation,  and,  as  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume  remarks,^^  the  maximum 
depression  of  the  Turonian  epoch  probably  coincided  with  the 
deposition  of  the  middle  part  of  the  zone  of  Terehratulina  IcUa. 
The  chalk  of  this  zone  is  throughout  England  of  a  very  pure 
character,  consisting  of  fine  white  chalk  enclosing  minute  calcareous 
spheres,  some  scattered  Foraminifera,  and  small  particles  of  dis- 
integrated shell,  the  insoluble  matter  being  less  than  2  per  cent 
and  appearing  (when  isolated)  as  a  fine  light  brown  clay.  It  is 
thickest  in  the  south-east,  round  the  Wealden  area,  but  maintains 
a  thickness  of  80  to  100  feet  through  South  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  and 
Devon  without  any  material  change  of  character,  so  that  it  must 
have  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Lower  Chalk. 

The  fauna  of  the  Chalk  Rock  and  other  facts  connected  with 
zone  of  Holaster  planus  tend  to  show  that  the  general  subsidence 
was  arrested  during  its  formation,  and  even  suggest  that  there  was 
a  reversed  movement  raising  the  sea-floor  in  England  and  in  the 
north  of  France  till  the  water  was  not  deeper  than  it  had  been  in 
the  time  of  the  Lower  Chalk.  The  entire  absence  of  anything 
comparable  to  the  Middle  Chalk  or  to  the  Chalk  Rock  in  Ireland, 
and  the  characters  of  the  white  sandstones  of  Morvern  (see  p.  448), 
lend  support  to  this  view  that  the  formation  of  the  Upper  Chalk 
was  preceded  by  a  movement  of  elevation. 

The  subsequent  subsidence  must  have  been  more  rapid  and  still 
more  extensive  than  that  which  had  previously  taken  place,  but 
we  still  find  deposition  prevailing  more  in  the  east  than  the  west, 
for  the  zones  of  Micraster  cortestvdinariurtiy  M.  coranguinurrij  and 
Marsupitesy  which  in  the  south-east  of  England  are  about  450  feet 
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thick,  are  represented  in  Ireland  by  leas  than  30  feet ;  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  western  region  was  never  so  deeply 
submerged  as  the  eastern. 

The  subsidence  of  the  southern  and  eastern  areas  probably 
reached  its  maximum  during  the  formation  of  the  zones  of 
Marsupites  and  Act.  quadratus,  while  during  that  of  Bel.  mucronata 
a  reverse  movement  commenced,  the  effect  of  which  is  very 
apparent  in  Belgium  and  also  in  the  characters  of  our  Triming- 
ham  chalk.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  the 
upheaval  seems  to  have  been  rapid,  so  that  in  Belgium  we  find 
shallow-water  deposits  with  a  fauna  of  a  mixed  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  aspect 
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13  *'Oii  the  Cretaceous  Strata  of  County  Antrim,"  by  W.  F.  Hume, 
Quart.  Joum,  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  liii.  p.  640  (1897). 

*®  See  Professor  Judd  in  Quart,  Joum,  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  zxxiv.  p.  728. 

"  See  Topley  in  Geology  of  the  Weald,  p.  321,  and  Meyer,  Quart,  Joum, 
Oeol,  Soc,  vol.  xxvili.  p.  247. 

^  The  "Genesis  of  the  Chalk,"  by  W.  P.  Hume  in  Proe,  Oeol,  Assoc. 
vol.  ziii.  p.  242  (1894). 


CHAPTER    XVI 

TERTIARY  OR   CiENOZOIC   TIME 

PALiEOGENK   SYSTEM 

As  explained  on  p.  22,  the  Tertiary  deposits  are  usually  divided 
into  five  or  six  groups  with  a  nomenclature  based  on  the  pro- 
portional number  of  species  of  MoUusca  found  in  each  group  that 
have  survived  to  exist  at  the  present  day.  But  these  groups 
cannot  be  regarded  as  systems  of  the  same  paleeontological  value 
as  those  into  which  the  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  rocks  have  beeu 
divided.  Only  two  such  systems  can  be  recognised  in  Csenozoic 
time,  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene  divisions  forming  one  system,  the 
Miocene^  Pliocene^  and  Pleistocene  divisions  forming  a  second. 

For  these  two  systems  the  German  geologist  Hoemes  proposed 
the  names  Palaogene  and  Neogene,  signifying  the  older  and  the 
newer  kind  of  Tertiary  life,  and  though  not  altogether  satisfactory 
names,  they  have  been  widely  adopted  on  the  European  continent. 
The  name  Eogene  is  used  instead  of  Palaeogene  by  some  French 
geologists,  but  is  too  much  like  Eocene  to  be  a  convenient  desig- 
nation, and  the  names  used  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book, 
Hantonian  and  Icenian,  must  yield  priority  to  those  above 
mentioned. 

In  Britain  there  is  a  decided  unconformity  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  Palaeogene  systems,  a  break  which  indicates  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  and  a  great  change  of  physical  and 
geographical  conditions.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  deposits 
in  France  and  Belgium  which  partially  bridge  over  this  gap, 
and  similar  deposits  may  also  have  been  formed  in  the  British 
area,  but  if  so  they  were  destroyed  before  the  deposition  of  our 
lowest  Eocene  strata.  It  is  now  certain  that  large  tracts  of  the 
Upper  Chalk  have  been  removed  from  certain  areas  either  before 
or  during  the  formation  of  the  earlier  Eocenes,  for  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  higher  parts  of  the  chalk  were  originally  continuous 
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from  Hampshire  to  Norfolk,  yet  they  do  not  now  exist  under  the 
London  basin,  and  consequently  the  Upper  Chalk,  which  in  Sussex 
is  at  least  760  feet  thick  and  in  Norfolk  is  probably  1000  feet, 
has  only  a  thickness  of  from  250  to  300  feet  beneath  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.  Moreover,  where  the  Upper  Chalk  is  thinnest, 
the  London  Eocenes  are  thickest,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  Eocenes  were  deposited  in  a  broad  and  deep  trough  which 
had  been  excavated  out  of  the  Upper  Chalk.  The  relation  of 
this  trough  to  the  general  surface  of  the  chalk  is  indicated  in  the 
diagram,  Fig.  151. 

Life  of  the  Pal^ogene  Period 

Eocene  Life. — The  difference  between  the  fauna  of  the  Chalk 
and  that  of  the  Eocene  is  very  great  indeed,  for  only  one  species, 
and  that  is  a  brachiopod  {TerehratiUina  striata),  seems  to  have 
survived  the  change  of  conditions  in  Britain,  and  not  only  so, 

Norfolk.  Loudon. 


Fig.  151. — DIAGRAM  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  PRE-TERTIAEY  EROSION   OF  THE  CHALK. 

b,  h.  UpiJer  Chalk.  L.  London  Clay, 

a,  a.  Ba^e  of  Upper  Chalk.  W.  Woolwich  Beds. 

T.  Thanet  Bedfl. 

but  the  general  aspect  of  the  Eocene  fauna  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  great  reptiles  of  the  Secondary  rocks 
have  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  numerous  Cephalopods  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous  system — the  Ammonites, 
Turrilites,  Baculites,  Scaphites,  Hamites,  Belemnites,  and  many 
other  genera ;  vanished  also  are  the  Hippurites,  Radiolites,  and 
Inocerami  of  the  chalk,  most  of  the  Cretaceous  Echinoderms,  and 
all  the  deep-sea  siliceous  sponges  {Ventriculites^  Cephalites,  Ploco- 
spangia,  etc.). 

The  Eocene  flora  is  marked  by  the  incoming  of  Dicotyledons, 
especially  of  genera  which  now  occur  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  many  of  the 
genera  which  now  make  their  appearance  in  Britain  occur  in  the 
higher  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  continent.  The  flora  of  the 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds  has  a  temperate  aspect ;  it  includes 
Lygodium  (a  fern),  leaves  like  those  of  the  poplar,  plane,  and  hazel 
{PoptUuSf  PkUanus,  and   Corylus),  with  some  of  Lawrus,  Acacia, 
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GremlUa  and  Liriodeiidron.  The  plants  of  the  London  Clay  and 
Bagshot  Sand,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  of  a  much  warmer 
climate  ;  they  include  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  conifers  Pinus  and 
Sequoia,  with  the  palms  Elais,  Musa,  Callitris,  Nipa,  Sabal,  and 
Areca ;  the  Dicotyledons  Ficus,  Aralia,  Dryandra,  Cassia^  and 
Carsalptna,  Eucalyptus,  Magnolia,  Cactus,  and  many  kinds  of 
Leguminosce.  In  the  Bournemouth  Beds  a  still  larger  numher 
occur,  and  form  a  different  assemblage,  but  still  one  of  sub-tropical 
aspect ;  this  includes  ferns  of  the  genera  Osmunda,  Chrysodium,  Pteris, 
and  Gkichenia ;  the  palms  Sabal,  Iriartea,  Flabellaria,  and  PhwnicUes, 
and  the  Dicotyledons  Dryandra,  Eucalyptus,  Palmacites  (a  cactus), 
with  fruits  of  Hightia  and  Anona. 

Of  invertebrate  animals  the  following  are  some  of  the  genera 
which  now  make  their  appearance  in  Britain,  though  some  of  the 
gastropods  really  date  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  of  Europe : — 

Protozoa.  Alveolina,  Miliolina,  Nimimulites,  Triloculina. 

Actinozoa.  Balanophyllia,      Dendrophyllia,      Litharea,      Madrepora, 

Oculina,  Paracyathus,  Solenastrea,  Turbinolia. 
Echinoderma,     Schizaster,  Spatangus. 

Crustacea,  Dromilites,  Mithracia,  Portunites,  Xanthopsia.    ^ 

Lamellibranchia,  Diplodonta,    Glycimeris,    Panopea,    Potamomya,   San- 

guinolaria,  Verticordia. 
Gastropoda,        Ancillaria,  Cancellaria,  Cassia,  Conns,  Conorbia,   Cypnea, 

Fasciolaria,  Margiiiella,  Oliva,  Pyrula,  Roatellaria,  Tri- 

tonium,  Trophon,  Typhis,  Xenophora. 
Cephalopoda,      Aturia,  Beloptera,  Beloscpia. 

Vertebrate  animals  now  become  abundant,  the  four  great 
classes  of  fish,  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammals  being  all  well  repre- 
sented. The  following  are  some  of  the  genera  found  in  the 
Eocene  series  of  England  and  France  : — 

FisJi,  Myliobatis,    ^tobatis,    Pristis  ;    Lepidostens,    Phyllodus ; 

Ccelopoma,  Goniognathus,  Dictyodua ;  Eurygnathus, 
Percostoma,  Sciaenunis,  and  others. 

Jieptiles.  Gavialis  (a  Crocoiiile);  Lacerta  (a  lizard);  Palwophis  (a  sea- 

snake)  ;  Trionyx,  Lytoloma,  Argil  loch  elys,  (tortoises). 

Aves.  '  Argillorais,  Dasornis,   Gastornis,   Halcyomis,    Eupterornis, 

Lithomis,  Odontopteryx,  all  large  birds.  Odontopteryx 
had  a  large  beak  furnished  with  tooth-like  processes. 

Mammalia. — These  deserve  more  special  description.  Mar- 
supials of  the  genus  Didelphys  were  common,  and  with  these 
are  carnivores  {Arctocyon  and  Palaonictis)  with  strong  marsupial 
affinities,  but  believed  to  be  really  placentals  ;  a  little  later  appear 
other  camivora,  Amphicyon,  Pterodon,  and  Proviverra,  The  earUeet 
known  ungulate  is  Coryphodon,  a  primitive  tapir  from  the  Woolwich 
Beds  and  London  Clay.      A  little  later  other  genera  appeared, 
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LophiodoHy  PalcRoikerium^  Paloplotherium,  all  related  to  tapirs 
and  rhinoceroses,  with  Hyracotherium^  which  combined  characters 
now  found  in  the  coney  (Hyrax)  and  in  the  pigs.  Other  hog -like 
animals  {HyopotamtLs)  appear  in  the  Upper  Eocene  and  become 
common  in  Oligocene  time.  There  were  ako  primitive  hornless 
forms  of  deer  or  antelope  named  Dichodon  and  Amphitragalus. 
The  rodents  were  represented  by  Theridomys  and  Sciuroides,  and 
the  Primates  by  the  Lemuroid  Microchosrus, 

Oligrocene  Life. — The  Oligocene  flora  does  not  differ  in  any 
great  degree  from  that  of  Upper  Eocene  time ;  species  of  Seqtuna 
are  still  abundant ;  palms  are  common ;  leaves  of  cinnamons, 
laurels,  figs,  camphor-trees,  acacias,  chestnuts,  and  other  trees  occur. 

The  invertebrate  fauna  is  not  large  and  is  a  direct  development 
from  the  Eocene  fauna,  the  genera  being  all  survivors  from  the 
Eocene.  Echinoderms  were  not  abundant  in  our  northern  seas, 
but  were  common  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  especially  forms  of  the 
genera  Echinolampas^  Echinocyamus,  and  Caglopleurus. 

Of  Vertebrates  the  Mammalia  deserve  special  attention.  A  few 
genera  such  as  PaUeotherium,  Hyopotamus,  and  Dichodon  survive 
from  the  Eocene,  but  a  large  number  of  new  genera  make  their 
appearance  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  Paris  which  correspond  to  our 
Headon  Beds  and  form  the  Lower  Oligocene  of  English  and  German 
geologists.  Prominent  among  these  is  Anoplotherium,  an  ungulate 
of  comprehensive  type,  combining  characters  now  found  in  the  tapir, 
pig,  and  horse.  There  were  several  species,  the  largest  being  about  the 
size  of  a  donkey,  and  having  a  long  thick  and  strong  tail  which  may 
have  assisted  him  in  swimming.  A^tchitherium,  regarded  as  an 
ancestor  of  the  horse,  was  no  larger  than  a  sheep,  and  had  three 
hoofs  on  each  foot.  Chceropoiamus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
river  hog.  Xiphodon  and  Cainotherium  were  hornless  forms  of 
antelopes,  and  Hyamodon  one  of  the  early  carnivores  resembling 
the  marsupial  wolf  of  Tasmania.  In  Southern  France  the  jaw  of  a 
lemur  (Adapts)  has  been  found. 

In  higher  Oligocene  deposits  corresponding  to  our  Bembridge 
and  Hampstead  Beds  other  genera  have  been  discovered,  such  as 
Anthracotherium,  an  ungulate  remarkable  for  its  strong  canine 
teeth,  and  presenting  several  species  which  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
bog  to  that  of  a  hippopotamus.  This  beast  and  species  of 
Hyopotamtu  are  very  abundant  in  the  higher  Oligocene.  Other 
genera  now  appearing  are  Dacrytherium,  Dremotherium,  Entdodony 
(all  ruminants),  the  small  camivora  Psetidalurus,  Plenctts,  and 
Lutridis,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  period  the  genus  Tapirus 
with  probably  Rhinoceros,  No  Proboecidea  have  yet  been  found  in 
beds  of  Oligocene  age. 
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A.  Eocene  Series 

Gteographioal  Extent. — The  present  disposition  of  the 
Cretaceous  outcrops  in  England  and  the  restricted  geographical 
extent  of  the  Eocene  deposits  are  both  due  to  the  disturbances  and 
upheavals  which  took  place  in  post-Oligocene  times.  These 
established  a  series  of  east  and  west  flexures,  and  as  the  Palaeogene 
deposits  have  been  removed  from  the  anticlinals,  the  parts  which 
remain  occupy  two  synclinal  areas  or  basins  which  are  known 
respectively  as  the  London  and  the  Hampshire  Basins. 

A  glance  at  any  geological  map,  or  at  the  sketch-map,  Fig.  157, 
will  show  the  extent  of  the  Palaeogene  deposits  in  these  two  areas. 
The  London  Basin  extends  from  Hungerford  in  Berkshire  to 
Reculvers  in  Kent,  and  its  northern  boundary  passes  from  Read- 
ing through  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Hertford,  and  Essex  to 
near  Framlingham  in  Suffolk,  where  the  influence  of  the  syncline 
dies  out  and  the  boundary  line  then  runs  northward  to  the  west 
of  Yarmouth.  Its  length  from  Hungerford  to  Reculvers  is  about 
120  miles,  and  its  width  from  Sudbury  to  Canterbury  is  nearly 
60  miles,  but  this  is  probably  less  than  half  its  actual  extent,  the 
rest  of  the  basin  being  concealed  by  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 

The  Hampshire  Basin  is  much  smaller,  and  lies  in  a  trough 
between  the  anticlinal  axis  of  Winchester  on  the  north,  and  the 
monoclinal  of  Purbeck  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  south,  and  its 
extreme  width  is,  therefore,  only  25  miles,  while  its  length  from 
Dorchester  to  near  Worthing  in  Sussex  is  about  60  miles,  with  an 
outlier  at  Newhaven  nearly  20  miles  farther  east 

There  is  evidence,  however,  of  the  original  extension  of  the 
Eocene  through  Dorset  and  East  Devon,  and  a  small  outlying  tract 
of  Eocene  still  exists  near  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devon. 

In  Ireland  freshwater  beds  of  Eocene  age  are  interstratifled  with 
the  great  sheets  of  basaltic  lava  which  cover  so  large  an  area  in 
Antrim  and  Derry.  In  Scotland  a  similar  set  of  lavas,  also  with 
intercalated  freshwater  beds,  attains  a  great  thickness  in  the  islands 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides  (Mull,  Skye,  etc.). 

Subdivisions. — The  labours  of  Prestwich,  Whitaker,  and 
others  have  made  us  well  acquainted  with  the  general  succession  of 
the  Eocene  series,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  year 
1880  the  Eocene  of  British  geologists  included  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Oligocene,  and  it  was  not  till  1888  that  the  Oligocene  series 
was  adopted  in  the  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
following  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene  series  now  recognised 
in  the  London  and  Hampshire  Basins,  and  they  can  be  grouped 
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into   Lower  and  Upper  Eocene,  but   the  creation   of  a    Middle 
Eocene  ia  quite  unneceasaiy. 


London  Buln. 

FHt. 

(!  Wanting. 
Brackles-/ Sands  about  200 
ham      \ClayH     „        BO 

(Bsgshot  Beds  .  ,,  150 

London  Clay   .  ,,  400 
Woolwich      and 

Reading  Beds  „  80 

Thanet  Beds.  „  80 


Hampshire  Uuln  (Ills  of  Wigbt). 

/Barton  Sands  .  .  120  to 2 

\Barton  Clay     .  .  2M  to  1 

IBracklaBliara  and 

\     Bournemouth  Beds  655  to  5 

Bagahot  Beds  .  243  to  ? 

London  Clay      .  .  230  to  3 

Beading  Beds      .  .  80  to  1 


OharaotariBtlo  Fossils. — The  following  are  some  of  the 
commoner  and  most  characteristic  species  of  invertebrates  found  in 
the  marine  and  eatuarine  deposits  of  the  Eocene  series : — 

FaaiU  of  tht  Thantt  Btda 
LanullibraTKliia.  Protocardium  Laytoni,  Corbula  regnlbienais,  Cucullaa 
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OatlTopoda, 
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poirhiii  Sowerbyi,  Trophon  Babnodomu,  Soaluia  Bower 


FottUa  of  the  TfooluriJi  and  Stading  Beds 


b.  PolanildiK  fuiutui. 
c  PJtbsrelJH  RIckiMsn 


t.  Unio  iDbpusUela 
C^u  Ullinelli. 


Oaalropoda,  Potamides  fun&tns,  Caljptrea  aperta  ( =  trochifonnis), 
Uel&Dopsis  bui^cinoidea,  MelsDia  inqDiaat*,  Neritiiu 
globuliia,  PithareUa  Rickmani. 

Fossils  of  On  London  Clay 
Awtetida.       Ditrnpa  pUna,  VermiouUria  bognorienait. 
Onutaeea.       Hoploparia  Belli,  XanUtopsi*  Leachi. 
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Braehiopoita.  LineuU  teoais,  Terebrotulina  strUtuU. 

LanuUibmnehia.  Cu^itA    Brongniarti,    Axiuns   anEulatns,   Pholadomya 

margariUcea,    ^ana  affinis,   Hodiida  elegona,   FanoiHw 

intermedia,  PectuDculus  decussatus. 


a.  Nlisalllpttaftrult). 

b.  Hoplopari*  Belli. 

c.  OirdlU  BnmgnlirU. 

Oattropoda.     Aporrhaia   Sowerbyi,    Cassis  striaU,    XenoDhon   extensa, 

Pleurotoma  priiKM,  P^rrala  Sroithi,  Valuta  Wetherelli. 
Cqilialopodii.  Nautilns  imperialia,  N.  regalia,  Aturia  xiczac. 

Fm*U*  oJ  Ou:  BTadcUOutvi  Btdi 
Nummiilita  IteTifcatua,  If.  varioUrilu. 
Lithanea  Websteri. 

2  H 
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LamelUbranchia.  Area  biuiguU,  Peoten  oorneus,  Cardita  planicoata,  Solen 
obliqaua,  SaDKniaoUria  HollowajBi,  Cbsiina  aqnamosa, 
PectuDcnluB  puIvinatuB. 

Oatlropcda.  Fusus  !on§fflVus  F  pyrus  (range  n to  Barton  beds)  Cjpr»a 
Coooibii,  Cer  th  um  gigHnUum,  Tumtella  mbricalaria, 
T.  sulcifera,  Conns  deperd  tiu  PI«urotoiDa  attennata, 
Volata  Dodosi   V  gpinosa 


FmiU  ofOu  BarUm  Bidt 

ProtoMa.  NninmuliteB  elegaiis. 
BAincdeTaia.  Schizaster  d'Urbaui. 
iMmeUibraiKh*.  Oardjta  sulcata,  Ccaasatelk  sulcata,  Cardiuni  poruloaum, 

Corbala  piamn,  Pecten  reconditua,  Pectuuculug  deletus, 

SanguiDolaria  coupressa. 
QattTopoda.     RoateUariaampla.RuuellariiDosa,CoDiia(Canarbia]donnitor, 

Mnrei  asper,  Typhia  pnngenH,  Voluta  athleta,  V.  luctatriz, 

Xenophora  agglutinana,  Oliva  Branderi.] ; 
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Stbatiokaphy 
1.  The  London  Bonn 
The  Lower  Eocene  is  more  fullj  developed  in  the  London  baain 
than  in  Hampshire  and  includes  the  lowest  division  (Thanet  beds), 
which  does  not  occur  in  Hampshire  (see  table  on  p.  463).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Upper  Eocene  is  tbin  and  poorlj  developed  in  thia 
district^  and  occupies  but  a  small  area. 

Tbe  Thanet  Beds,  as  theii  name  implies,  are  well  developed 

bh 


a.  Volut>*th1«ta.  d.  Ulivn  linml^'ri. 

b.  Conna  dipenlitiu.  i.  Ancllla  buccipoideH. 
e.  XcDoplloni  agglutinins.                        /  Cirillta  plmicuita. 

in  the  Isle  of  ThaneL  They  consist  mainly  of  pale-coloured  sands, 
the  lowest  part  being  always  argillaceous  and  full  of  dark  grven 
glauconitic  grains,  while  at  the  baae,  and  resting  on  the  chalk, 
there  is  invariably  a  layer  of  unironi  green-coated  flints.  These 
flints  show  DO  signs  of  attrition,  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
derived  directly  from  the  underlying  chalk,  not  by  mechanical 
erosion,  but  by  chemical  solution,  through  the  agency  of  carbonated 
water  percolating  through  the  sands  and  dissolving  the  subjacent 
chalk,  but  leaving  tlie  insoluble  flints  behind,  so  that  a  layer  of 
theae  nodules  has  gradually  accnmulated  at  the  haae  of  the  sand. 


\,  ^k                                                                                                                                                      §         ^^            _^^^^^*^^ 

•^^^                                                                                                                               1         l-*#t0v                         ^^ 

^y«2*^jL. /-\                              <Jc^           ft 

1 -//-y  •  '%                       t  •^•v/'\^  /A 
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but  was  not  there  when  the  sands  were  originally  deposited.  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  no  fossils  occur  in  this 
basement  bed,  whereas  if  the  flints  had  ever  lain  on  a  sea-bottom 
small  oysters,  serpulsB,  etc,  would  certainly  have  fixed  themselves 
on  to  such  favourable  surfaces  for  attachment. 

In  East  Kent  the  greater  part  of  this  stage  consists  of  greenish 
sandy  marl  (50  or  60  feet),  overlain  by  sharp  greenish  gray  sand 
(30  to  40  feet),  and  both  beds  contain  many  fossils  (see  p.  463) ; 
the  best  exposure  is  in  the  clifls  of  Pegwell  Bay  near  Eamsgate, 
and  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  158.  It  is  also  seen  at  Reculvers 
on  the  north  coast  of  Kent.  Westward  the  sandy  marl  passes  into 
fine  soft  pale  green  or  buff  sand  (argillaceous  at  the  base),  while 
the  upper  sands  appear  to  thin  out,  so  that  in  the  west  of  Kent 
the  whole  i^  not  more  than  50  feet  thick  ;  this  type  of  the  Thanet 
Beds  is  well  exposed  in  the  pits  near  Woolwich  and  Charlton,  but 
contains  no  fossils.  Thence  the  outcrop  runs  by  Cray  ford  and 
Croydon  to  Epsom,  where  the  sands  are  only  15  feet  thick,  thinning 
out  entirely  near  Ashstead.^ 

The  Thanet  Beds  thin  northward  as  well  as  westward,  for 
though  well-sections  at  Chelmsford  and  Braintree  show  them  to  be 
about  30  feet  thick,  at  their  outcrop  near  Sudbury  they  are  only 
16  feet,  and  they  thin  out  rapidly  eastward  and  also  to  the  west 
near  Gestingthorpe  in  Essex. 

The  "Woolwioh,  Recwiinfir,  and  Oldhaven  Beds. — These 
form  a  much  more  variable  group,  and  exhibit  three  different  facies  as 
they  are  traced  from  east  to  west : — (1)  the  marine  type,  consisting 
of  gray  sands  with  marine  shells,  is  only  found  in  East  Kent ;  (2) 
the  estuarine  or  Woolwich  type  occurs  in  West  Kent  and  East 
Surrey,  and  consists  of  sands,  clays,  and  pebble  beds,  with  estuarine 
and  freshwater  shells  ;  (3)  the  Reading  type  of  the  western  and 
northern  tracts  consists  of  unfossiliferous  variegated  plastic  clays 
and  bright-coloured  sands. 

Overlying  the  marine  and  estuarine  beds  of  the  Woolwich  group 
in  Kent  and  Surrey  are  pebbly  sands  and  pebble  beds,  from  10 
to  50  feet  thick,  which  are  termed  the  Oldhaven  or  Blaclckeaik  beds 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  are  grouped  by  him  as  a  third  division  of  the 
Lower  London  Tertiaries.  Their  stratigraphical  extent^  however, 
is  not  great,  and  their  palssontological  importance  is  small,  so  that 
they  hardly  seem  entitled  to  rank  as  a  primary  division.  Prest- 
wich  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  classed  either  with  the 
Woolwich  Beds  or  with  the  London  Clay,  and  since  at  Charlton  and 
Sundridge  they  contain  many  estuarine  shells  of  Woolwich  species 
their  fauna  seems  to  connect  them  rather  with  the  lower  beds  than 
with  the  London  Clay. 
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The  coast  near  Reculvers  in  Kent  fiimisbes  a  good  section  of  the 
marine  type  of  this  group,  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 
Oldhaven  Beds. — Gray  and  buff  sands,  hardened  in  places  into  a 

ferruginous  sandstone  ;  a  layer  of  pebbles  at  base  ...  20 
Woolvnch  Beds. — Pale    gray  sand    with   sharks'   teeth,    Corhula 

regulbiensis,  Prolocardium  Laytoniy  Cyprina  Morrisi,  etc.  .        .         25 

Near  Milton  estuarine  beds  come  in  near  the  middle  of  the 
Woolwich  beds,  and  at  Upnor  on  the  Medway  the  general  succession 
is  the  following  : — 


Oldhaven  Beds. — Sands  with  marine  shells  and   a  layer  of 

l>cbbles 


r Light-coloured  sands  with  clavey  seums 
M 


IVoolvnch  I  Clays  with  estnarine  shells 
Sands,  chiefly  of  a  pale  gre 
.Layer  of  black  flint  pebbles 


Beils        1  Sands,  chiefly  of  a  pale  green  colour 


Feet. 

8  to  15 
up  to  15 

»       6 
„     30 

„       1 
About  60 


At  and  near  Lewisham  the  Oldhaven  Beds  are  very  thin,  but  the 
Woolwich  Beds  are  50  feet  thick  and  have  sandy  pebble  beds  in  the 
lower  part  (20  feet  thick).  At  Woolwich,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  only  a  few  pebbles  at  the  base  and  a  great  development  of 
pebble  beds  at  the  top ;  these  are  known  as  the  Blackheath  Beds, 
and  rest  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the  Upper  Woolwich  sands. 

The  Blackheath  Pebble  Beds  do  not  extend  west  of  Croydon, 
and  are  not  found  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  London  basin. 
The  pebbles  composing  them  are  all  well-worn  and  rounded  flints 
without  any  subangular  pebbles  such  as  occur  on  our  shingle  beaches ; 
hence  Mr.  Whi taker  concludes  that  they  were  not  laid  down  in 
beaches,  but  were  deposited  by  strong  currents  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  his  view  is  confirmed  by  the  frequency 
of  current  bedding. 

Beds  of  mottled  plastic  clay  begin  to  appear  in  West  Kent  near 
the  base,  and  these  increase  westward  through  Surrey,  the  shell- 
bearing  beds  gradually  dying  out,  till  in  Hampshire  and  Berkshire 
they  consist  entirely  of  mottled  clays,  in  tints  of  red,  yellow,  gray, 
purple,  and  green,  associated  with  beds  of  red,  yellow,  and  white 
sand.  These  are  known  as  the  Reading  Beds,  and  marine  fossils 
only  occur  in  the  basement  bed,  the  only  fossils  in  the  mottled 
clays  l)eing  leaves  of  plants.  Near  Reading  the  following  succession 
is  found  : — 

Feet. 

Mottled  clays 40  to  50 

Yellow  and  white  sands 20  to  80 

Bottom-bed  with  marine  fossils    .  .        .       5  to    8 
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Beds  of  the  same  (Heading)  type  raoge  along  the  northern  lip  of 
the  basin  through  Heils  and  Essex,  but  include  some  pebble  beds 
which  are  occasionally  concreted  into  the  kind  of  conglomerate 
known  as  "plum -pudding  stone."  Near  Sudbury  the  Reading 
beds  are  thin,  but  extend  eastward  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the 
Deben  north  of  Woodbridge,  whence  their  boundary  line  probably 
turns  northward,  but  the  outcrop  is  concealed  beneath  the  Pliocene 
deposits. 

The  London  Olay  forms  the  third  division  of  the  London 
Tertiaries,  and  occupies  broad  areas  both  on  the  north  and  south 
side  of  the  Thames  Valley.  It  is  of  much  more  uniform  composi- 
tion than  the  lower  group,  the  mass  of  it  consisting  of  stiff  bluish 
clay  with  layers  of  septarian  nodules.  Its  thickness  near  London 
is  between  400  and  500  feet,  but  it  thins  gradually  westward  to 
about  270  at  Wokingham,  50  near  Newbury  and  Hungerford,  and 
only  1 5  in  the  outlier  of  Qreat  Bedwin  in  Wiltshire,  but  this  rapid 
thinning  may  be  only  apparent,  and  due  in  reality  to  a  replacement 
by  sand  of  the  Bagshot  type. 

The  basement  bM  is  of  a  different  character  to  the  rest, 
consisting  of  brown,  gray,  or  greenish  sand  and  sandy  clay,  in  which 
are  scattered  many  rolled  flint  pebbles ;  these  pebbles  are  always 
black,  and  sometimes  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  falling 
into  fragments  when  tapped  by  a  hammer,  for  though  to  the  eye 
they  seem  compact,  they  appear  to  be  really  traversed  by  a  multitude 
of  invisible  cracks.  This  basement  bed  is  generally  from  6  to  12 
feet  thick,  and  it  often  contains  fossils,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Aporrhais  Sowerhyiy  Calyptrea  aperta  ( =  trochiformi8)y  Cytherea 
obliqua,  Panop(Ba  intermedia,  Pectunculus  hrevirostris,  and  JDitnipa 
plana. 

The  surface  colour  of  the  overlying  mass  of  clay  is  generally 
brown,  but  this  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  it  contains  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  ;  its  normal  tint  in  deep  wells  and  borings 
is  a  bluish  gray  or  slate  colour. 

Fossils  are  not  common  throughout  the  London  Clay,  but  some- 
times occur  in  great  profusion,  especially  where  beds  of  sandy  clay 
occur.  The  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  are  noted  for  the  fosils 
they  yield ;  plant-remains  are  there  especially  abundant,  and  bones 
of  birds,  turtles,  and  snakes  have  also  been  found  (see  anie^  p.  460). 

Bagrshot  SeuidB. — These  beds  occupy  a  much  smaller  space 
than  the  London  Clay  because  they  have  been  removed  from  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface  by  subsequent  detrition  and  erosion,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  only  coextensive 
with  the  London  Clay  but  spread  beyond  its  original  borders.  The 
chief  remaining  tract  of  Bagshot  Sand  is  an  area  about  24  miles  in 
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length  with  a  breadth  of  about  10  or  12  miles,  and  occupying  parts 
of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Surrey.  Aldershot,  Farnborough, 
Bagshot,  Wokingham,  Ascot,  and  Cobham  all  lie  within  this  area. 
Westward  there  are  several  outlying  tracts,  some  large  and  some 
small ;  and  north  of  the  Thames  in  Middlesex  are  three  small 
outliers  capping  Harrow,  Hampstead,  and  Highgate  Hills  (see  Fig. 
160).  Other  patches  occur  in  Essex,  the  principal  one  near  Brent- 
wood. 

The  extreme  thickness  of  these  sands  in  the  Bagshot  and 
Farnborough  country  is  from  130  to  150  feet,  the  London  clay  in 
the  same  district  being  about  330  feet.  Westward  at  Ramsdell,  in 
the  outlier  between  Basingstoke  and  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  there 
is  a  bed  of  brown  clay  very  like  London  clay  and  30  feet  thick  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Bagshot  sand,  or  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
a  bed  of  sand  in  the  upper  part  of  the  London  clay,  suggesting  the 
view  that  there  is  a  replacement  of  that  clay  by  sand  in  the  west 
of  the  London  basin. 

The  Bracklesham  Beds  (formerly  called  Middle  Bagshot 
Beds)  consist  of  brown  laminated  clays  at  the  base,  overlain  by  dark 
green  clayey  sand  from  12  to  20  feet  thick,  and  succeeded  by  a 
variable  set  of  greenish  sands  with  bands  of  clay,  the  total  thickness 
varying  from  40  to  80  feet.  These  beds  have  yielded  a  few  fossils, 
Fii8tL8  long(BVti8,  Turritella  sulcifera,  Cardita  planicoata^  Peden  cometis, 
Ostrea  fahellula,  Corhula  ttriata^  Nummulites  Icevigatus,  and  many 
fish  teeth,  Lamna  obliquoy  Cardiarodon  auriculatns,  etc. 

Above  the  clays  is  a  mass  of  sands  formerly  called  the  Upper 
Bagshot  Sand,  but  now  referred  to  the  Bracklesham  group.  At 
the  base  is  a  layer  of  small  flint  pebbles,  and  the  fine  yellow  and 
white  sands  which  succeed  are  the  highest  Eocene  beds  that  occur 
in  the  London  basin.  Their  thickness  appears  to  be  over  200  feet, 
for  in  a  boring  at  the  Albert  Asylum,  Bagshot,  their  depth  proved 
to  be  226  feet.^  These  sands  are  irregularly  bedded,  and  contain 
in  the  upper  part  blocks  of  white  saccharoid  sandstone,  which, 
when  weathered  out,  are  known  as  **  gray- wethers "  ;  these  masses 
are  sometimes  10  to  14  feet  long,  and  3  or  4  deep,  and  they 
often  enclose  flint  pebbles.  Organic  remains  are  rare,  but  here  and 
there  are  casts  of  shells,  and  about  forty-eight  species  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Monckton  from  the  Tunnel  Hill  cutting  near  Pirbright  on 
the  South -Western  Railway.  Among  these  the  commonest  were 
Rimella  rimosOy  Naiica  patida,  Turritella  imbricatarta,  Ostrea 
flabellula^  Pecten  recondittiSy  Cardita  sulcata,  Lucina  mitiSf  Tellina 
scalaroides,  and  Oorlmla  pisurrij  a  fauna  which  Mr.  Monckton 
regards  as  indicative  of  a  Barton  age  for  these  sands,  but  most  of 
the  species  occur  also  in  Bracklesham  bedsb 
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2.  Hampshire  Basin 

The  most  complete  sections  of  the  Eocene  series  in  the  basin 
are  found  in  Alum  and  Whitecliff  Bays  at  the  eastern  and  western 
ends  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (see  map,  Fig.  146),  but  the  central 
and  upper  portions  of  the  series,  being  more  fossiliferous  at  certain 
places  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire,  take  their  names  from 
those  places,  e.g.  Bournemouth,  Bracklesham,  and  Barton  Beds. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  beds  are  thrown  up  on  end  into  a 
nearly  vertical  position  (see  Fig.  161),  and  the  thicknesses  of  the 
several  divisions  can  thus  be  easily  measured. 

Readingr  Beds. — This  group  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  series, 
for  the  Thanet  Beds  have  not  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Basin.  The  Reading  Beds  consist  almost  entirely  of  bright  red 
and  white  mottled  clays  with  several  layers  of  brown  sand,  one  of 
these  being  at  the  base  and  resting  on  the  chalk.  No  fossils  except 
fragments  of  plants  have  yet  been  found  in  these  clays,  and  they 
do  not  therefore  seem  to  be  of  marine  origin.  Their  thickness  in 
Whitecliff  Bay  is  163  feet,  at  Alum  Bay  84  feet,  and  they  are  still 
from  70  to  80  feet  thick  in  Dorset  near  Bere  Regis.  Near 
Dorchester  they  include  beds  of  sand  and  of  subangular  gravel 
consisting  of  Chalk  fiints  and  Greensand  chert. 

London  Olay. — With  the  exception  of  an  outlier  at  Newhaven, 
the  most  easterly  exposure  of  this  division  in  this  area  is  at  Bognor 
in  Sussex,  where  beds  of  clay  and  calcareous  sandstone,  highly 
fossiliferous,  are  exposed  on  the  shore,  and  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  London  Clay. 

Borings  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard  below  the  summit  of  the 
formation  proved  a  thickness  of  290  feet,  and  exposures  made  in 
extending  that  dockyard  from  1868  to  1870  were  described  by 
Mr.  Meyer,^  who  found  the  clay  divisible  into  three  parts,  each 
commencing  with  a  layer  of  pebbles  and  passing  upward  from 
stiff  clays  into  sandy  clays.  The  lowest  zone  is  about  100  feet 
thick,  the  middle  zone  has  a  thickness  of  1 34  feet,  and  the  sandy 
beds  in  the  upper  part  of  this  yielded  many  fossils.  The  upper- 
most zone  consists  mainly  of  clays  containing  Cyprina  jylaiiata^ 
Fholadormja  murgarit'tccay  Rostellaria  lucida,  and  other  species. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  London  clay  is  about  320  feet  thick 
at  Whitecliff  Bay,  but  only  230  at  Alum  Bay.*  In  Whitecliff 
Bay  the  ba«ement  pebble  bed  is  2  inches  thick,  and  about  35 
feet  higher  there  is  a  zone  of  Panopcsa  intermedia  and  Pholadomya 
margaritacea,  and  at  120  a  band  of  large  oysters.  According  to 
Mr.  Meyer  this  oyster  bed  is  about  the  same  horizon  as  the  lower 
pebble  bed  at  Portsmouth.     The  beds  above  it  consist  mainly  of 
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stiff  brown  clays  with  Panopaxt  intermedia,  Cyprina  planata,  and 
Cytherea  tenuistriataf  and  Pinna  affinis.  At  262  feet  from  the  base 
there  is  a  layer  of  black  flint  pebbles,  and  above  this  are  sandy 
and  laminated  clays. 

In  Dorset  the  London  Clay  consists  chiefly  of  brown  sandy  loam 
with  seams  of  sandy  ironstone  and  a  bed  of  flint  pebbles  at  the  base. 
Its  thickness  in  the  Purbeck  district  is  from  70  to  80  feet,  but  it 
thins  westward,  and  is  finally  overlapped  by  the  Bagshot  beds  near 
Dorchester. 

Bafifshot  Beds. — These  are  bright  yellow  and  white  sands 
with  bands  of  gray  laminated  sand  and  clay  and  (in  the  upper 
part)  layers  of  white  pipe-clay,  which  contain  leaves  and  stalks  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Aralia,  Gccsalpinia,  Coniptonia^ 
DryandrUy  Ficusy  Lauras^  Qiiercug,  and  other  Dicotyledons.  Fenis 
are  rare  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  Chrysodium  latizeanum  abounds  at 
Studland  in  Dorset  This  flora  indicates  a  warmer  climate  than 
that  of  the  Reading  beds. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  thickness 
assignable  to  these  beds  in  the  Alum  Bay  section  ;  the  Qeological 
Survey  classes  all  the  sands  and  clays  which  do  not  yield  marine 
fossils  as  Lower  Bagshot,  and  these  amount  to  662  feet.  Mr.  J.  §• 
Gardner,^  however,  has  shown  that  the  special  Bagshot  flora  does 
not  occur  above  the  pipe-clays,  and  that  the  higher  beds  at 
Bournemouth  contain  a  very  different  flora.  He  also  thought  that 
the  lower  part  of  these  sands  replaced  the  upper  part  of  the  London 
Clay,  but  if  the  latter  is  restricted  to  233  feet,  the  Bagshot  sands 
will  have  a  thickness  of  243  feet  at  Alum  Bay,  but  decrease  east- 
ward till  they  are  only  98  feet  in  Whitecliff  Bay. 

At  Studland  and  Corfe  in  Dorset  the  Bagshot  beds  have  the 
same  facies,  but  westward  they  pass  into  coarse  subangular  gravels, 
which  near  Dorchester  overlap  both  London  clay  and  Reading 
beds  so  as  to  rest  directly  on  the  chalk.  These  gravels  contain 
pebbles  of  Chalk  flint,  Greensand  chert,  and  Purbeck  marble,  with 
many  of  quartz  and  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  probably  derived  from  the 
Permian  breccias  of  Devonshire.  Still  farther  west  they  overstep 
the  chalk  and  rest  on  the  Selbornian  sands. 

Braoklesham  Beds. — These  beds  received  their  name  from 
Bracklesham  Bay  in  Sussex,  where  they  contain  marine  shells 
throughout  their  whole  extent  along  the  shore,  but  there  are  no 
cliffs  in  which  they  can  be  measured. 

The  section  in  Whitecliff  Bay  exhibits  the  same  marine  type, 
and  has  been  described  in  detail  by  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher,*  who 
divides  the  group  into  the  four  portions  given  below.  More 
recently,  however,  Mr.  H.  Keeping  has  been  able  to  fix  the  limit 
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between  the  Bracklesham  and  Barton  beds  more  exactly,  and  finds 

it  to  be  about  70  feet  lower  than  where  Mr.   Fisher  placed  it 

Making  this  alteration,  the  thicknesses  of  the  several  parts  are  as 

follows : — 

Feet. 

A.  Green  and  blue  clays  with  a  bed  of  sand  about  52  feet  from  the 

base,  Nummulites  variolarius,  Pecten  comeus,  Corbula  pisurn, 
Pleurotoma  plebeiay  etc.  . 182 

B.  Yellow  sands  and  sandy  clays,  Num.  variolarius        ...       27 

C.  Sandy  clays  and  green  sands,   Num,  Imvigatus,  Saiiguinolaria 

Holloioaysi,  Volvia  spinosa^  etc 123 

D.  Laminated  clays  and  green  sands  with  a  bed  of  pebbles  at  the 

base,  Nuin,  IcsvigcUus  and  a  few  other  fossils     .        .         .         .251 

583 

It  will  be  noticed  that  C  and  D  form  a  zone  of  Nummulites 
UEvigcUuSy  while  A  and  B  are  characterised  by  Num.  variolarius. 

On  reaching  Alum  Bay  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
group  is  represented  by  unfossiliferous  sands  and  clays,  probably 
estuarine  beds,  and  that  marine  shells  are  only  found  in  the  upper- 
most 157  feet,  which  answer  to  Mr.  Fisher's  group  A.  The  lower 
beds  were  formerly  relegated  to  the  Lower  Bagshot,  but  their  true 
position  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Gardner,  who  has  compared 
them  bed  by  bed  with  those  of  the  opposite  cliffs  of  Hampshire." 
The  following  are  the  divisions  according  to  Mr.  Gardner's  reading, 
the   letters   and    figures    indicating    their    correlation    with    the 

Whitecliflf  and  Bournemouth  sections  respectively  : — 

Feet 
45 
41 
71 
147 
98 
153 


A.  \5. 


B. 
C. 


3. 
2. 


Greenish  sandy  clays  with  pebbles  at  base  . 
Yellow  and  white  sands      .... 
Bluish  and  brown  clays  with  lignite  bands 
Brieht-coloured  sands         .... 
Dark  sands  and  clays  with  lignite 


D.      1.  Dark  laminated  clays  and  variegated  sands 


The  succession  of  the  Bournemouth  and  Boscombe  beds  has 
carefully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Gardner,  who  gives  it  as  follows 


555 
been 


6. 
5. 
4. 
8. 
2. 
1. 


Dark  sandy  clays  with  pebbles  at  base 
Highcliff  sands,  white  and  without  fossils  . 
Hengistbury  clays  with  septaria  containing  sharks'  teeth 
Boscombe  sands  of  various  colours  containing  pebbles 
Bournemouth  marine  beds  with  plants  and  marine  shells 
Bournemouth  freshwater  beds  with  plant-remains  only 

About  590 
The  Freshwater  beds  consist  largely  of  sand  with  occasional 
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bands  of  clay  in  which  leaves  are  abundant,  especially  leaves  of 
Salix  (willow),  Iriartea  (a  palm).  Sequoia  Couttsue,  Araucaria,  Euca- 
lyptiiSy  and  the  ferns  OsmwadOy  Polypodiuvi,  and  Acrostichum. 

The  Marine  beds  (2)  are  similar,  but  among  the  plant-reumius 
are  Palmadtes  (a  cactus),  Dryandra^  and  fruits  of  the  Nipa  palm. 

West  of  Pool  nothing  more  is  seen  of  this  group  till  we  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newton  Abbot  in  Devonshire,  and  though  this  can 
hardly  be  called  a  part  of  the  Hampshire  basin,  and  is  in  fact  a 
small  basin  in  itself,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  it  here, 
because  the  beds  are  similar  to  those  of  Bournemouth  and  the  flora 
is  so  much  the  same,  ''not  only  in  species  but  in  their  mode  of 
grouping  and  preservation,  that  were  specimens  mixed,  they  could 
not  be  reseparated  "  (J.  S.  Gardner). 

These  Bovey  Beds  rest  directly  on  Carboniferous  and 
Devonian  rocks  in  a  basin-shaped  fashion,  the  basement  beds  being 
pebbly  gravels  consisting,  like  those  of  the  Bagshot  Beds,, of  stones 
derived  from  the  surrounding  Palteozoic  rocks  as  well  as  from  the 
Greensand  and  Chalk  ;  these  are  covered  by  a  succession  of  gray  and 
white  sands  and  clays  with  frequent  layers  of  lignite.  The  total 
thickness  of  these  beds  is  unknown,  but  is  believed  to  be  from  300 
to  400  feet  Their  surface  forms  a  tract  of  low-lying  heath-covered 
ground  extending  from  Bovey  Tracey  on  the  north-west  to 
Kingskerswell  on  the  south-east,  a  distance  of  about  9  miles. 
Plant- remains  are  abundant  in  some  of  the  beds,  and  include 
Sequoia  Couttsue  (a  conifer  resembling  tlie  great  Seqtuna  gigantea  of 
California),  cinnamons,  evergreen-oaks,  figs,  vines,  and  laurels  ;  the 
commonest  fern  is  Osmunda  lignitce,  which  is  indistinguishable  from 
Osmunda  bromeluefolia  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Barton  Beds. — The  most  careful  study  of  these  beds  in  recent 
years  is  the  memoir  by  Messra,  Gardner,  Keeping,  and  Monckton,*on 
which  the  following  account  is  based.  They  divide  the  stage  into 
three  parts,  which  they  call  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Barton,  but 
the  Geological  Survey  divide  it  into  the  Barton  Clay  and  the  Barton 
Sands,  which  is  in  some  ways  a  more  convenient  division. 

According  to  the  three  authors  above  mentioned  the  thicknesses 
of  their  divisions  at  the  three  principal  sections  are  as  follows : — 


Whiteclifl.1 


Barton.  I  Alum  Bay. 


Barton  Sands  or  Upper  Barton 

„    ^      ^,      r  Middle  Barton  . 
Barton  Clay|Lo^.g,  B^j.to„ 


90 

53 

I      49 

I    192 
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The  Lower  Barton  has  at  its  base  a  thin  zone  of  green  sandy 
clay  in  which  Nummtdites  elegans  (var.  prettwichiana)  is  common, 
and  serves  to  define  the  Barton  from  the  underlying  Bracklesham 
Beds.  Above  are  gray  clays  and  sands  characterised  by  Voluta 
athkta,  Ca^tsis  arnbigua,  Rimdla  bartonensis,  ComineUa  canaliculata, 
and  Schizaster  d'Urbani, 

The  Middle  Barton,  or  Barton  Clay  proper,  consists  mainly  of 
gray  and  brawn  clays  with  bands  of  septaria,  and  its  prevalent 
fossils  are  Voluta  luctatrixj  V.  amhigiia,  Rostellaria  ampla,  Fusui 
longceviLSf  Murex  minax,  and  GrasscUella  sulcata.  At  Alum  Bay 
there  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  thickness  of  this  group,  and 
the  upper  70  feet  consist  of  yellowish  sandy  clays  with  many 
small  MoUusca,  but  no  such  beds  are  seen  at  Whitecliff. 

The  Barton  Sands  at  Barton  present  the  following  succession : — 

Feet. 
4.  White  and  yellow  sands  with  CerUhium  pleurotamoides,    C. 

------  20 

26 
25 


concavuvi,  Oliva  Brarideri,  and  Melania  hordtacea . 
3.  Dark  gray  sandy  clay  with  Oliva  Branderi  and  other  shells 

2.  White  sand  without  fossils 

1.  Bluish  gray  clayey  sand  (the  Chama  bed)  with  Ghama  squa 
tnosay    Terebratula    bi»muata,    Terebellum  sopUuiru,    Voluta 
costatOf  V,  huinerosaf  and  CamuB  acabriculus  .        .        .        .         18 

At  Alum  Bay  the  Chama  bed  is  rarely  exposed,  and  the  higher 
beds  are  represented  by  a  mass  of  yellow  and  white  sand  from  90 
to  100  feet  thick,  which  has  been  largely  dug  for  glass -making. 
These  sands  are  sometimes  called  the  Headon  Hill  sands,  and  at 
the  east  end  of  the  island  they  thicken  to  206  feet,  and  the  Chama 
bed  is  seen  below  them  with  a  thickness  of  15  feet. 

3.  Ireland 

Baaaltio  Series. — ^This  series  has  been  mentioned  in  previous 
chapters  as  forming  an  elevated  plateau  in  the  north-east  of  Ulster, 
a  plateau  which  has  steep  escarpments  on  every  side  except  toward 
Lough  Neagh,  and  is  mainly  composed  of  enormous  lava-iiows,  but 
intercalated  with  the  lowest  of  these  are  deposits  of  detrital  origin. 

The  basement  bed  of  the  series  is  generally  a  conglomerate 
containing  flints  derived  from  the  chalk,  and  resting  on  a  very 
uneven  surface  of  the  underlying  rocks  (Chalk,  Trias,  etc,  see 
Fig.  163).  Above  this  there  is  a  variable  set  of  ochreous  tuffs, 
iron  ores,  laterites,  clays,  and  lignites,  which  are  sometimes  only 
a  few  feet  thick,  but  sometimes  swell  out  to  30  or  40  feet,  and 
are  in  some  places  intercalated  with  sheets  of  dolerite,  which 
still  further  increase  the  thickness  of  these  basal  beds.  Over 
them,  however,  are  piled  immense  and  extensive  sheets  of  basalt 
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and  dolerite,  which  at  Sleamish  have  a  minimum  thickness  of 
1200  feet.  The  well-known  columnar  basalt  at  the  Qiant's 
Causeway  is  one  of  these  sheets  and  overlies  a  bed  of  bole  or 
laterite,  while  the  basal  conglomerate,  here  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  not  associated  with  clays  or  iron  ores,  can  be  seen  beneath 
massive  dolerites  near  Dunluce  Castle. 

At  Glenarm  and  near  Antrim  there  are  thick  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  the  lower  bed  being  a  compact  ferruginous  earth  known  as 
lithomarge,  which  is  sometimes  40  feet  thick,  and  is  overlain  by 
pisolitic  ore,  and  these  occur  some  600  feet  from  the  base,  and 
400  feet  from  the  top  of  the  basaltic  formation.  At  Glenarm 
they  are  associated  with  sandy  clays  and  pebble  beds,  which 
enclose  a  seam  containing  well-preserved  leaves  and  plant-remains. 
Among  these  DaphnogeTie  Kaneij  Sequoia  CoutssicB,  Maccliivtocikia 
Lydliy  and  leaves  of  Platanus,  QuercuSf  and  Bha/mnus  have  been 
identified  by  Baily.  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner  considers  the  flora  to  be 
of  early  Eocene  age,  not  Miocene  as  previously  supposed. 

Lougrh  Neagh  Beds. — Round  the  shores  of  this  lake  are 
deposits  which  may  be  of  Eocene  age,  but  of  rather  later  date. 
The  relation  of  these  beds  to  the  neighbouring  basalts  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  ascertained,  and  the  evidence  for  regarding 
them  as  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene  appears  to  be  insufficient  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gardner  ^  they  resemble  the  Bovey  Beds,  "  being  a 
mass  of  alternating  white,  brown,  greenish  blue,  and  red  plastic 
clays,  white  and  gray  sand  with  irregular  beds  of  lignite,"  and 
the  flora  supports  this  view  of  their  age.  They  have  been  pierced 
near  Anaghmore  to  a  depth  of  260  feet  without  reaching  the  base. 


4.  Scotland 

The  basaltic  plateau  of  Ulster  is  only  a  portion  of  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  similar  materials  which  has  been  largely  broken 
up  and  destroyed,  but  must  have  originally  stretched  northward 
to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where  other  large  remnants  of  it 
are  found  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  Eigg,  Hum,  Skye,  and  Raasey.  In 
the  present  connection  the  most  important  Scottish  locality  is  the 
promontory  of  Ardtun  Head  in  the  south-western  part  of  Mull. 
Here  beds  of  gravel  sand  and  shaly  clay  are  intercalated  between 
two  great  sheets  of  basalt  and  have  yielded  many  plant-remains. 
The  beds  were  first  investigated  by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  but 
more  recently  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner,^^  from  whose  account  the 
following  is  taken,  together  with  the  illustrative  section,  Fig.  162. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  appear  aloug  the  seaward  face  of  the 
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headland  for  a  distance   of  rather  more   than   a  mile,   and  the 

succession  seen  in  one  of  the  quarries  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet 

Rudely  columnar  basalt 10 

Bedded  sandstone 8 

Indurated  gravel  of  flints  and  lava-fragments 7 

Indurated  dark  coloured  mud  with  ferns 1 

Black  crumbly  shale  full  of  leaves  ...                 ...  2^ 

Hard  gravelly  sand  resting  on  basalt 2 

At  other  points  there  are  several  beds  of  clay  or  shale  which 
contain  leaves,  and  similar  beds  also  occur  near  Carsaig.  The 
plant-remains  include  a  fern  (Onoclea  hebridica)  and  an  Equiaetum, 
many  Oymnosperms,  such  as  Oinkgo,  Podocarptu,  Taxus,  and  Sequoia, 
Dicotyledons  are  abundant  and  include  leaves  of  PkUanus  hebridicus, 
Populus  arcticaj  Comus  hyperhorea,  Bahmeria  antiqua^  and  leaves 
like  those  of  Corylus,  LauruSj  and  BhamntLS,  Mr.  Gardner 
considered  the  flora  to  be  more  like  a  late  Cretaceous  than  a 
Tertiary  one,  but  accepting  its  probable  connection  with  the  Antrim 
area,  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  of  very  early  Eocene  age,  and  not 
newer  than  the  time  of  the  Thanet  Beds. 

The  Region  op  Volcanic  Activity 

The  northern  parts  of  the  British  Isles  were  a  scene  of 
remarkable  volcanic  activity  throughout  a  large  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  Eocene  time,  and  evidences  of  this  activity  are  found  not 
only  in  the  vast  lava -flows  above  mentioned  but  in  lava -filled 
fissures  of  great  length.  The  region  over  which  such  phenomena 
have  been  found  embraces  the  north  of  England,  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  the  whole  of  Southern  and  Western  Scotland,  a  total 
area  of  about  40,000  square  miles.  Its  history  has  been  written  by 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  from  whose  account  the  following  epitome 
has  been  condensed.  ^^ 

This  great  development  of  volcanic  action  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  a  general  elevation  of  the  region  above  indicated, 
as  if  it  had  been  pushed  upward  by  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  sea 
of  liquid  lava  beneath  it.  Whether  as  cause  or  coincidence,  it  seems 
certain  that  great  horizontal  tension  arose  which  started  a  series  of 
fissures,  these  running  generally  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
sometimes  extending  for  50,  60,  or  even  100  miles.  Into  these 
fissures  welled  up  the  liquid  rock  which  has  consolidated  into 
basalt,  and  where  they  reached  the  surface  the  lava  'welled  out 
in  vast  streams  like  those  of  modem  Iceland,  forming  tlie  great 
basalt  plateaux  of  Antrim  and  the  west  of  Scotland. 

This  process  of  dyke-making  and  the  outpouring  of  lava-floods 
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was  repeated  again  and  again,  till  in  the  great  vale  or  plain  which 
bordered  the  west  of  Scotland  the  lavas  accnmulated  to  a  depth  of 
several  thousand  feet.  In  some  places  3000  feet  of  them  still 
remain,  and  we  know  not  how  great  a  thickness  has  been  removed. 
Here  and  there  they  filled  up  and  obliterated  river-channels  like 
those  in  the  island  of  Midi 

After  the  building  up  of  these  plateaux  another  episode  took 
place.  Large  bodies  of  a  basic  magma  were  pushed  into  and 
through  the  plateau  basalts  and  consolidated  into  huge  domes  of 
gabbro,  troctolite,  and  other  such  coarse-grained  rocks,  but.  whether 
they  ever  extruded  matter  at  the  surface  cannot  be  known,  because 
the  summits  of  the  bosses  are  removed. 

The  next  phase  was  the  protrusion  of  material  from  a  different 
magma,  which  has  consolidated  into  acid  rocks  of  various  kinds, 
from  glassy  obsidians  and  rhyolites  to  granophyres  and  a  rock  of 
granitic  character.  These  now  form  conical  hills  which  resemble 
in  some  respects  the  trachytic  hills  of  Auvergne. 

The  last  phase  was  a  second  formation  of  fissures,  producing 
another  system  of  basic  dykes  which  traverse  all  the  previously 
formed  rocks,  cutting  not  only  the  older  dykes  but  the  great 
masses  of  gabbro  and  granophyre.  Whether  they  poured  lava  to  the 
surface  is  not  known,  and  whether  the  formation  was  the  final 
episode  is  not  quite  certain,  for  there  is  also  a  series  of  acid  dykes 
which  also  traverse  all  the  older  volcanics  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
cut  by  the  later  basic  dykes.  The  age  of  these  later  basic  and  acid 
dykes  is  also  uncertain  ;  they  may  be  Oligocene,  or  even  Miocene  ; 
but  whenever  vulcanism  did  cease  the  whole  region  began  to  sink 
down  again,  and  at  the  present  time  great  parts  lie  below  the  sea. 

Continental  Equivalents 

The  Eocene  area  of  Belgium  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  London  Basin,  for  the  two  are  doubtless  in  actual  connection 
beneath  the  North  Sea.  Again,  the  deposits  of  the  Paris  Basin 
present  such  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hampshire  Basin 
that  they  can  be  correlated  without  much  difficulty,  and  were 
doubtless  formed  within  the  same  area  of  deposition.  In  the  south 
of  France  however  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  generally,  the 
Eocene  series  exhibits  a  very  different  facies,  consisting  largely  of 
hard  foraminiferal  limestones  full  of  NtimvmiUiteiy  OpercvUna,  and 
Aloeolvna,  and  generally  known  as  Nummulite  limestones  ;  with 
these  are  calcareous  sandstones  containing  many  large  shells,  reef- 
building  corals,  and  echinoderms  of  many  species. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  Eocene  succession  in  the 
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Paris  basin,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Aquitaine,  and  the  French  divisions 
or  stages  as  correlated  with  the  English.  It  is  based  on  that  given 
by  Professor  de  Lapparent  (1900),^2  yf\^Q  divides  the  portion  which 
corresponds  with  our  Eocene  series  into  five  stages,  and  it  w411  be 
convenient  to  adopt  this  grouping  in  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
deposits  in  these  regions.  The  name  of  Thandian  is  derived  from 
our  Isle  of  Thanet,  Sparnacian  from  Epamay  (Spamacum),  Yprhian 
from  Ypr6s  in  Belgium,  Lutetian  from  the  Roman  name  of  Paris 
(Lutetia),  and  Bartonian  from  Barton  in  Hampshire. 

Thanetian. — Glauconitic  sands  which  appear  to  be  about  the 
age  of  our  Thanet  Beds  are  found  all  along  the  northern  and 
eastern  borders  of  the  Paris  Basin,  and  as  a  rule  they  rest  directly 
on  the  Chalk.  Such  are  the. sands  of  Watten  and  St  Omer  near 
Calais,  which  are  characterised  by  Cyprina  planata  and  are  often 
indurated  by  a  siliceous  cement  into  a  stone  known  as  tuffeau^ 
resembling  gaize  or  malmstone  and  containing  diatoms  and  sponge 
spicules.  Farther  south  in  the  Aisne  are  the  sands  of  La  F^re 
and  of  Chalons-sur-Vesle,  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  age,  while 
westward  near  Beauvais  are  the  sands  of  Bracheux,  containing 
Cyprina  planata,  Ostrea  bellovacina,  PectunctUus  terehratulariSy  etc.,  a 
fauna  which  is  classed  as  Thanetian  by  the  majority  of  French 
geologists,  but  as  Sparnacian  by  Professor  Prestwich.^^  None  of 
these  sands  extend  so  far  as  Paris. 

In  Belgium  the  Montian  limestone  (see  p.  450)  is  overlain  by 
glauconitic  sands  which  are  known  as  the  Lower  Landenian  and 
unquestionably  correspond  to  our  Thanet  Beds.  Near  Qelinden 
there  are  local  beds  of  white  marl  which  contain  a  few  marine 
shells  and  many  plant-remains  which  form  an  interesting  early 
Eocene  flora.  Of  the  eighteen  species  of  mollusca  twelve  occur  in 
the  Lower  Landenian. 

Sparnacian. — This  group  corresponds  very  closely  to  our 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds.  Near  Paris  it  consists  principally  of 
plastic  clays,  but  at  the  base  is  a  conglomerate  with  bones  of 
mammals  and  birds,  overlain  by  laminated  clay  containing  Phym, 
Viviparus,  and  Unio,  and  near  the  top  is  a  bed  of  sand  with  seams 
of  lignite.  This  sand  and  lignite  thickens  eastward,  while  the 
plastic  clays  die  out,  till  in  the  Soissonnais  the  group  is  represented 
by  beds  of  lignite  and  black  clays  with  associated  marls  and  sands 
(30  to  50  feet).  These  contain  Cyrena  ciiTieiformis,  Melania  inquinata, 
and  other  Woolwich  species.  The  highest  beds  are  found  at 
Sinceny  on  the  Oise.  They  contain  the  eame  freshwater  shells  and 
consist  of  sands  and  clays  with  rolled  flint  pebbles. 

In  Belgium  there  is  a  similar  group  of  freshwater  bed& 

Tpr^ian. — In  France  the  London  Clay  is  only  found  near 
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Calais  and  Orchies ;  evidently  it  thinned  out  southward  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  represented  elsewhere  unless  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  sands  of  the  Soissonnais,  which  are  not  more  than  160  feet 
thick.     These  are  divisible  into  three  portions  : — 

Sables  de  Cuise  with  Cyrena  Oravesl  and  freshwater  shells. 

Sables  de  Pierrefonds,  TurriUUa  edUa  and  NuminxdUes  planulcUus, 

Sables  d'Aizy  with  Rostellaria  Oeoffroyi. 

In  Belgium  the  Argile  de  Flandres  corresponds  with  our  London 
clay  and  is  480  feet  thick  in  a  boring  at  Ostende.  Above  it  are 
sands  with  TurrUella  edita  and  Nunumulites  planulatus,  which  are 
evidently  a  marine  equivalent  of  our  Bagshot  sands. 

Lutetian. — In  the  Paris  Basin  this  stage  consists  of  the  beds 
generally  known  as  the  Calcaire  Grossier.  It  is  the  most  fossil- 
iferous  formation  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  middle  portion  yields 
the  light  yellow  calcareous  freestone  which  is  the  chief  building- 
stone  of  Pari&  The  group  is  divisible  into  three  substages  as 
follows : — 

Faet. 

3.  Upper,  thin-bedded  fissile  limestones  with  white  and 
ffreen  marls  and  some  beds  of  siliceous  and  dolomitic 
Hmestone,  Cardium  obliquum,  CerUhittm  denticukUumf 
Fotamidea  lapidunif  JAicina  scuearum    .        .        .  80  to  79 

2.  Soft  thick-bedded  limestones,  some  beds  largely  composed 
of  MUiola  and  OrbitoliUs:  Cardium  granulosum,  Cnama 
calcarcUaf  Funis  hvXb^foTmiSf  TurrUella  imbridaria     .  26  to  40 

1.  Glauconitic  limestones  and  sands  with  a  layer  of  pebbles 
at  the  base,  CerUhium  giganteum,  Cardiu/m  ponUosum, 
Osirea  flaJbeUula,  Nummulites  Ujevigatus  25  to  70 

80  to  145 

In  Belgium  all  the  beds  above  the  Argile  de  Flanders  are  sands. 
The  Bruxellian  consists  of  white  and  yellow  sands  with  CardUa 
planicotta^  Pectuneulus  piUvinatus,  and  a  thin  bed  at  the  top  full  of 
NummuUtes  laevigaJtus^  and  the  Laekinian  sands  contain  CerithdwTi 
giganteum,  TvrrUdla  imbriccOariaj  and  a  layer  full  of  small  Num- 
mulites at  the  top.  I 

Bartonian. — The   Calcaire   Grossier  of  the   Paris  Basin  is  ! 

succeeded  by  a  group  of  sands,  sandstones,  and  marls  from  30  to  50  I 

feet  thick,  and  known  as  the  Sables  de  Beauchamp.    The  lower  part  ' 

of  these  sands  contains  Nummulites  variolariuSy  and  are  sometimes  ' 

grouped  as  Lutetian  ;  the  middle  portion  yields  Cerithvum  mvidbiUy  | 

Xenopfiora  agghttinansy  Area  bianguUiy  etc,  and  the  upper  part 
corresponds  to  our  Barton  Sands  with  Potamides  plewroUymoides. 
Resting  on  these  sands  are  the  limestones  of  St  Ouen,  a  set  of 
white  marly  freshwater  limestones  with  LimnoM  longiscaia^  Planorbis 
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goniohasis,  etc.,  formerly  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Oligocene  series, 
but  near  Marines  and  Cresnes,  north-west  of  Paris,  they  are  associated 
with  sands  (the  Sables  de  Monceuz)  containing  Bartonian  fossils 
{VolvJta  athletOy  Natica  aTnbrdacnLm^  etc.). 

The  Wemmelian  of  Belgium  has  a  basement  bed  of  gravelly 
sand  containing  Nummulites  variolarius^  succeeded  by  calcareous 
shelly  sandstones  with  Turritella  sulcifera  and  Tellina  rostralis  and 
sandy  clays  containing  many  Barton  fossils. 

From  the  thicknesses  given  on  the  table  on  p.  484  it  will  be 
seen  that  neither  the  French  nor  the  Belgian  series  attains  any- 
thing like  the  thickness  of  the  British  Eocene,  the  French  series 
having  an  average  thickness  of  only  460  feet  and  the  Belgian  one 
of  about  900  feet,  whereas  the  English  series  in  the  Hampshire 
basin  is  from  1400  to  1500  feet  thick. 

Physical  and  Geographical  Conditions 

The  gradual  upheaval  of  the  British  area,  which  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  was  continued  until  the  greater  part 
of  our  islands  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  once  more 
became  part  of  a  continent  which  stretched  far  westward  and 
southward  of  their  present  limits.  In  imagining  the  aspect  of  this 
land  we  must  remember  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  the  upraised 
bottom  of  the  Cretaceous  ocean,  and  though,  doubtless,  portions  of 
the  Chalk  were  removed  by  erosion  during  upheaval,  especially 
those  which  bordered  the  rising  coast-lines  of  Wales  and  other  hilly 
districts,  yet  we  must  suppose  that  the  great  sheets  of  chalk  which 
occupied  the  intervening  tracts  would  escape  total  destruction,  and 
would  form  plains  uniting  Wales  to  the  Pennine  range  and  Ireland 
to  England  and  Scotland.  The  Jurassic  rocks  must  have  been 
entirely  concealed,  and  the  strata  exposed  to  subaerial  waste  would 
be  the  Chalk  and  the  Palteozoic  rocks  of  what  we  call  the  western 
and  northern  highlands. 

The  upheaval  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  a  uniform 
movement,  but  to  have  been  more  rapid  in  the  west  and  north  than 
in  the  south-east,  and  it  is  probable  that  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
raised  to  a  much  higher  level  than  that  which  they  now  occupy. 
It  is  supposed  indeed  that  not  only  were  they  united  to  one 
another  by  a  broad  plateau,  but  also  to  the  Faroe  Islands  and  to 
Iceland  ;  at  the  present  time  an  uplift  of  at  least  3000  feet 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  such  a  union.  It  was  this  region  that 
became  the  scene  of  the  great  volcanic  activity  which  was  described 
on  p.  482. 

With  regard  to  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  England,  the 
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great  erosion  which  the  Chalk  has  suffered  beneath  the  London 
basin  makes  it  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  raised  into 
dry  land,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  ever  lifted  very  far  above 
the  level  of  the  early  Eocene  sea.  Moreover,  the  east  and  west 
anticlinal  axes  of  the  Weald  seem  to  have  been  initiated  during  the 
formation  of  these  Eocenes,  for  the  Woolwich  Beds  overlap  the 
Thanet  Sands  southward  as  well  as  westward,  and  the  Oldhaven 
pebble  beds  overlap  all  the  underlying  deposits  so  as  to  rest  directly 
upon  the  Chalk  near  the  edge  of  the  North  Downs ;  hence,  as  Mr. 
Whitaker  remarks,  ''  one  is  warranted  in  concluding  that  the 
planing  down  of  the  chalk  that  once  spread  over  the  Wealden  tract 
began  in  Lower  Eocence  times,  and  that  the  pebble  beds  of  Bromley, 
Blackheath,  etc.,  are  one  of  the  direct  results  of  that  denudation.'' 

Coming  now  to  the  area  within  which  sedimentation  was  taking 
place,  it  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  English  and  Belgian 
strata  that  Belgium  came  within  thie  influence  of  the  Eocene  sea 
before  England  did,  and  that  a  movement  of  depression  allowed  the 
sea  to  advance  westward  and  to  occupy  portions  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
Essex,  and  Suffolk  at  the  time  of  the  Thanet  Sands. 

Passing  to  the  Reading  Beds,  we  find  evidence  in  their  wider 
extension  of  a  further  and  more  general  subsidence,  which  carried 
the  sea  over  the  whole  of  the  London  Basin,  and  southward  over 
Hampshire  into  the  southern  basin.  In  the  shallow  gulf  thus 
formed  the  marine  basal  beds  of  the  Reading  group  were  deposited, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  beds  ever  extended  over  the 
area  of  the  Weald.  Moreover,  the  sea  only  retained  possession 
of  this  area  for  a  short  time,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  mottled  clays  of  the  Reading  group  are  of  freshwater  origin. 
Their  association  with  plant  beds  and  their  actual  intercalation 
between  freshwater  deposits  near  Paris  are  strong  pieces  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  view ;  but  if  they  are  freshwater  beds,  it  is  difl&cult 
to  see  how  they  can  have  been  formed  in  anything  but  a  large  lake 
or  series  of  lakes,  and  we  may  suppose  that  beaches  or  sand-dunes 
Mere  thrown  up  which  converted  the  greater  part  of  the  area  into 
brackish  or  freshwater  lakes. 

The  estuarine  beds  of  the  Woolwich  facies  were  evidently 
formed  in  the  estuaries  and  deltas  of  small  rivers,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  rivers  came  from  the  west,  but 
much  reason  to  think  that  they  drained  a  tract  of  land  over  the 
Wealden  area,  for  they  only  occur  on  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  the  central  part  of  this  area. 

During  the  deposition  of  the  London  Clay  further  subsidence 
took  place,  and  the  sea  not  only  occupied  all  the  area  covered  by 
the  Reading  Beds  but  extended  somewhat  beyond  it.     Mr.  J.  S. 
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Gardner  remarks,  *^  Throughout  the  deposition  of  the  London  Clay 
the  subsidence  of  the  sea-bed  must  have  been  quiet  and  gradual. 
The  marine  fauna,  although  still  seen  by  comparison  with  those  of 
succeeding  beds  to  be  relatively  temperate-looking,  and  to  belong 
to  the  Northern  sea,  has  a  far  more  torrid  aspect.  This  is  owing 
to  a  warmer  period  having  set  in,  produced  probably  by  the  rise  of 
land  between  England  and  North  America,  which,  there  is  evidence 
to  show,  took  place  about  this  time,  and  completely  shut  off  the 
cold  Arctic  currents.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  thus  increased, 
doubtless  acted  upon  the  land,  and  enabled  a  tropical  and  most 
luxuriant  and  varied  fauna  and  flora  to  migrate  thither  and  become 
established.  Myriads  of  fruits  and  seeds,  and  the  bones  of  many 
species  of  turtle  and  crocodile,  whose  habits  would  cause  them  to 
be  buried  in  such  a  position,  as  well  bs  of  snakes,  birds,  etc.,  are 
found  at  Sheppey  j.ust  as  they  were  stranded  and  buried  in  the 
delta-mud  of  the  great  western  river." 

In  the  succeeding  deposits  of  the  Lower  Bagshot  group  we  have 
proof  of  the  silting  up  of  this  gulf,  the  more  western  beds  of  Corfe, 
Studland,  and  Alum  Bay  having  been  accumulated,  according  to 
Mr.  Gardner,  in  a  wide  valley  or  shallow  lake,  and  he  remarks  that 
*^  the  complexity  of  the  stratification  suggests  that  two  rivers  united 
in  this  valley,  and  shows  plainly  that  the  waters  must,  in  any  case, 
have  been  rapid  at  times,  and  subject  to  periodical  fluctuations  of 
volume. 

*'  In  the  Bournemouth  Beds  we  have  deposits  of  the  same  river, 
but  in  a  more  open  and  level  valley,  and  in  a  closer  proximity  to 
the  sea.  In  all  the  lower  or  freshwater  series  we  have  no  sign  of 
the  presence  of  sea  water,  and  when  we  do  find  it  in  the  higher 
beds  to  the  east,  it  is  not  that  the  river  deposits  encroached  theie 
on  the  sea,  but  that  the  land  gradually  sank  and  allowed  the  sea 
to  cover  them. 

**  It  is  of  great  interest  to  trace  through  these  beds  the  change 
from  a  comparatively  upland  floor  to  a  valley,  and  then  to  a  swamp 
flora  ;  to  follow  out  the  lowering  of  the  land  until  it  became  sea ; 
to  trace  the  sea,  first  trickling  in,  as  it  were,  and  forming  lagoons, 
then  overwhelming  the  mud  deposits  formed  by  these  lagoons,  with 
shingle  and  sand ;  to  realise,  in  fact,  the  actual  shore-line,  now 
marked  by  river  deposits,  full  of  plant-remains  on  one  side,  and  a 
sea  fauna  with  sharks'  teeth  on  the  other/' 

The  Bracklesham  series  proper  of  Bracklesham  and  WhiteclilT 
Bay  are  deposits  formed  in  the  sea  outside  the  mouths  of  the  riven 
above  mentioned.  When  their  fauna  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
London  Clay  it  is  seen  that  its  character  is  much  more  tropical, 
many  southern  types  of  mollusca  being  present,  such  as  (7omu, 
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Oypraa,  PyruUiy  Mitra,  and  BuUa^  which  are  scarcely  represented  in 
the  London  Clay.  The  general  aspect  of  the  fauna  is  different, 
and  very  few  species  are  common  to  both  formations,  though  they 
are  separated  by  only  100  to  150  feet  of  sands,  which  probably 
represent  but  a  short  epoch  of  geological  time. 

This  difference  of  fauna  was  due  probably  to  the  opening  of  a 
communication  with  the  southern  (Nummulitic)  sea,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  opening  was  westward  along  the  course  of  the 
existing  English  Channel  between  Cornwall  and  Brittany.  But  the 
deposition  of  the  Bracklesham  Beds  and  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of 
the  Paris  Basin  seems  to  mark  the  maximum  degree  of  the  Eocene 
subsidence,  and  the  communication  with  the  outer  ocean  seems  to 
have  been  of  short  duration.  The  fauna  of  the  Barton  Clay,  though 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bracklesham  Beds,  also  recalls  that  of  the 
London  Clay,  many  of  the  species  found  in  the  latter  but  not  in 
the  Bracklesham  Beds  reappearing  in  the  Bartonian,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  the  more  tropical  Bracklesham  species  have 
disappeared. 

This  change  can  best  be  explained  by  a  general  upheaval  of  the 
whole  region,  an  upheaval  which  may  have  closed  the  western 
passage,  and  must  gradually  have  narrowed  the  sea  spaces  over 
England  and  Northern  France  till  the  greater  part  was  converted 
into  a  shallow  sea  in  which  only  sands  and  sandy  clays  were 
deposited.  Whether  this  shallow  sea  opened  westward  or  north- 
eastward into  the  Belgian  sea  is  rather  doubtful,  but  French  geologists 
are  inclined  to  the  former  view  and  think  the  western  passage  was 
not  completely  closed.  If,  however,  there  was  a  land  barrier 
between  the  Belgian  and  the  Parisian  basins  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  northern  species  regained  admittance  to  the  more  southern 
basin.  ' 

B.  Oligocene  Series 

The  name  Oligocene  was  proposed  for  this  series  by  Professor 
Beyrich  in  1854,  who  showed  that  it  contained  an  important 
fauna  which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  typical  Eocene 
strata  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  that  it  attained  a 
considerable  development  in  Northern  Germany.  The  older 
classification  arranged  these  beds  partly  in  the  Eocene  and  partly 
in  the  Miocene  system,  but  this  rendered  it  necessary  to  draw  a 
line  of  separation  between  the  two  so-called  systems  in  every  area 
of  deposition,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  perfectly  continuous  series. 
The  difficulty  of  making  this  separation,  and  the  close  connection 
of  the  faunas  of  the  groups  which  were  formerly  called  ''Upper 
Eocene  "  and  "  Lower  Miocene  "  respectively,  has  induced  geologists 
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to  accept  Professor  Beyrich's  suggestion  to  unite  these  groups  under 
the  name  of  Oligocene. 

The  following  are  the  divtsions  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Otigocene  series  of  England  which  has  only  been  found  in  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Isle  of  Wight : — 

Upper. — Not  represonted. 

u:jji_ /Hamstead  Heda 25^ 

nimcue  |B,^bridgB  and  Osboriifl  Bedfi               .         .         .  174  to  240 

Loner.— HeadoD  Beds I  BO  to  212 
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The  general  characters  of  the  fauna  have  been  described  on  p. 
4G1.  The  following  are  species  which  are  either  restricted  to  or 
moat  abundant  in  each  of  the  groups,  but  many  species  range  from 
Headon  to  Bembridge  Beds  : — 


Fossils  of  Ike  Headon  Beds 

Adinoaxr.  dolenasCrea  cellulosa,  Litharea  brockenhursti,  Madrepors 
aiiglica. 

LamtllibraJKhia.  In  the  maritii>  beds  are  ;  Cardita  deltoidea,  Corbula 
cuajiidata.  Cytherea  incraaaata,  Nusula  lioadonensis,  Ostrea 
velata,  Trlgonoccelia  deltoidea.  la  the  frcabwater  beds 
are :  C'jrena  obovata,  C.  cjcladiromiia,  Erodona  ( =  Pota- 
niomya)  plana,  P,  gregaria,  Unio  Solandri. 

GmtTopodn.  In  thu  marine  beds  are :  Aocilk  bnccinoidea,  Cancellaria 
elangata,  C.  mnricata,  Neritina  aperta,  N.  concava, 
Piaania  labiata,  Volnta  spinoaa,  V.  geminata,  V.  d«cura. 
In  tbe  freshwater  beds;  Potamidea  conoavus,  P.  ventri- 
C0SU9.  P.  vagus,  Limntea  longiscata,  Melanopsis  fusifonnis. 
Nematiira  parvula,  Plaaorbis  ouomphalus,  P.  Ions,  Helix 
occlnsui. 
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Hammalia.     Dsciytheri 


m 


Feailt  of  Oit  Oshorne  and  Btmbridgc  Beds 
Chara    Lyelli,     C.    medicaginula,    Flabellaria    lamanotiU 
(a  palmj,  Cinnuiioinum  ip. 
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Lamellibranchiet,  Cyrena  (Corbioula)  semistriata,  0.  pulchra,  G.  obtosa, 

Ostrea  vectensis,  Area  Websteri. 

OcLSlropodcu    Glandina    costellata,    Amphidromas    ellipticus,    Cyclotns 

cinctus,  Helix  d'Urbani,  H.  pseudo-globosa,  Viviparus 
lentus,  Planorbis  discus,  Melania  acuta,  M.  ezcavata, 
M.  (Potomaclis)  turzitissima,  Cerithium  mutabile. 

Mammalia.     Anoplotherium  commune,  GhoQropotamus  gypsorum,  Paleo- 

therium  magnum,  P.  medium,  Xiphodon  gracilis. 

Fossils  of  the  Hamstead  Beds 

PlantcR.  Chara  tuberculata,  Andromeda  reticulata,  Artbrotazis  sp. 

LaTMllibranchia.  Corbula  subpisum,  C.  vectensis,  Cytherea  Lyelli,  Ostrea 

callifera,  O.  cyathula,  Panopea  minor,  Unio  GibbsL 
Ocutropoda,    Potamides    (Terebralia)    plicatum,     Hydrobia    (Tomichia) 

Cbasteli,   Melania  (Bayania)   fasciata,    Neritina   tristis, 

Nematura  pupa,  Voluta  Rathieri. 
Mammalia,     Hyopotamus  oovinus,  Antliracotheriiim  minus. 

The  following  species  are  found  more  or  less  abundantly  in  all 
three  sets  of  beds  : — 

Lamellibranchia.  Corbula  pisum. 

Oastropoda.     Cerithium  mutabile,  Potamides  elegans,  Hydrobia  (Tomichia) 

Chasteli,  Melania  (Bayania)  fasciata,  M.  acuta,  Melanopeis 
carinata,  Natica  labellata,  Neritina  ooncava,  Viyipanu 
lentus,  V.  angulosus,  Planorbis  obtusus,  P.  platystoma. 

Heptilia.         Trionyx  incrassatus  (a  freshwater  tortoise). 


Stratigraphy 

The  English  Series 

Headon  Beds. — This  group  is  divisible  into  three  portions, 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper,  the  middle  portion  containing  marine 
and  brackish-water  shells,  while  the  lower  and  upper  are  of  fresh- 
water origin.  These  beds  underlie  all  the  northern  part  of  the  lele 
of  Wight,  but  except  at  the  western  end  their  outcrop  is  very 
narrow.  They  are  well  exposed  in  the  clififs  which  extend  from 
Headon  Hill  to  Cliff  End,  and  also  in  Whitecliff  Bay  at  the  east  end 
of  the  island  (see  map,  Fig.  146).  In  Hampshire  they  underlies 
large  part  of  the  New  Forest,  and  the  Lower  Headon  is  shown  on 
the  coast  in  Hordwell  Cliff. 

The  section  at  Headon  Hill  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  one, 
although  the  total  thickness  is  less  there  than  elsewhere.  The 
succession  at  this  place  is  as  follows : — ^* 

Feet 

-.  /'Variegated  clays  with  JSrodona  {Potamomya)  gregaria         .    21 

•r^^PP®^  ^  liim!^UyiiQVfii\iLimnaMlo7igi8eaia,e^jidPl^  S 

Headon,'  gJ^p  ^lays  with  the  same  Limncea  and  Planorbis        .  5 

•  46  feet  |^  Limestone  with  the  same  fossils  and  2  feet  of  sand  below    .    12 
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-,.,,,     relays  with  PoUvmides  concavtiSf  Cyrena  obovcUa,  etc. 
Miaale  l  Limestone  with  Limruxa  and  Plane 


Jleadon,^  s^ndy  clays  with  marine  fossils 
66  leet  l^g^inj  ^nd  cla^s  with  Neritina,  CyreTM^  and  CerUhinm 

(Limestone  with  Limncea  and  Planarbis 
Sands  and  clays  with  carbonaceous  layers  and  lignite 
Clays  and  sands  >vith  two  beds  of  limestone,    Fivipanis 
anffulosus,  Nemaiura  parvula^  LiimuiBa,  and  Planorbis 
Sands  and  clays  with  Erodona  plana,  etc.  . 


Feet. 

7 

1 

15 

10 

3 

20 

25 

19 


In  Colwell  Bay  the  Upper  Headon  consists  mainly  of  clays  and 
sands,  the  limestones  being  reduced  to  1  and  3  feet  respectively ; 
the  Middle  Headon  there  also  contains  many  marine  shells,  such 
as  Ostrea  velata,  Cytherea  incrassatay  Corbula  cuspidata,  Nucula 
headxmermsy  while  the  Lower  Headon  is  thicker  (83  feet).  In 
Whitecliff  Bay  the  marine  beds  have  expanded  to  126  feet,  and 
contain  many  of  the  Brocklehurst  shells  mentioned  below,  while 
the  Lower  Headon  freshwater  beds  are  reduced  to  28  feet,  a  fact 
which  suggests  that  part  of  these  lower  beds  may  be  replaced  by 
marine  deposits. 

The  marine  beds  are  found  also  at  Brockenhurst  and  Lyndhurst 
in  the  New  Forest,  where  they  yield  a  rich  fauna  ;  150  species  of 
shells  and  corals  have  been  found  there,  about  half  of  which  range 
up  from  the  Barton  Beds,  but  the  fauna  as  a  whole  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Tongrien  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  Some  of  the 
commonest  species  are  Rimella  rimom,  Gancellaria  muriccUay 
Puania  labiaiOy  Pleurotomaria  transversaria.  Valuta  decora,  V, 
geminataf  Cardita  deltoidea,  Cytherea  incrasgata,  Corbula  cuspidatay 
with  Solencutrea  celluloaa  and  many  other  corals. 

At  Hordwell  only  the  Lower  Headon  is  exposed  and  the  beds 
are  freshwater  with  a  thickness  of  83  feet.^^  Many  reptilian  and 
mammalian  remains  have  been  found  at  this  locality. 

Bexnbridffd  Group. — The  lower  beds  of  this  group  were 
originally  included  by  Webster  1816,  with  the  Upper  Headon 
Beds,  but  were  separated  by  Professor  Forbes  in  1853,  under  the 
name  of  the  St  Helens  Beds,  afterwards  changed  to  "  Osborne 
Beds."  Under  the  latter  name  they  are  described  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  have  received  a  separate  colour  on 
the  map,  but  as  the  fossils  they  contain  are  not  distinctive,  and  are  all 
of  freshwater  species,  they  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
primary  division.  Mr.  Keeping  agrees  with  Professor  Judd  in 
grouping  them  with  the  overlying  Bembridge  group  under  the 
name  of  Lower  Bembridge  marls.  ^^  This  appears  the  most  reasonable 
and  simple  classification,  and  if  this  is  adopted  the  Bembridge 
group  will  consist  of  three  members,  as  below  : — 
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3.  Upper  marls     .... 

2.  Bembridge  Limestone 

1.  Lower  marls  and  Osborne  Beds 


Hamstead 

UTWS^aaI 

and  Headon. 

Wuicecj 

75 

106 

16 

25 

74 

80 

164  211 


The  Lower  or  Osborne  marls  at  Headon  Hill  and  Colwell  Bay 
consist  of  white,  blue,  and  red  marls  with  calcareous  concretions 
which  contain  Limncea  longiscata,  Planorbis  ducus,  Viviparus  lentuSj 
and  other  freshwater  shells.  At  WhiteclifF  Bay  they  consist  of 
dark  green  clays  and  sands,  but  are  much  concealed  by  landslips, 
and  the  best  sections  occur  along  the  north-eastern  coast  from 
Osborne  to  Nettlestone  Point ;  here,  however,  they  assume  a  very 
different  facies,  the  lower  20  feet  consisting  of  marls,  with  bands  of 
hard  yellowish  sandy  ragstone  and  shell  limestone  full  of  Vivipams 
lentus  and  Melania  excavata  (Nettlestone  Beds),  the  upper  50  feet 
consisting  of  green  and  yellow  sands  alternating  with  marls  and 
clays  of  white,  green,  and  yellow  tints  (St  Helens  sands),  well  seen 
at  Priory  Point,  where  they  contain  Melania  excavata,,  Planorbu 
obtusuSy  Limncea  longiscaJtay  and  Cyrence. 

The  Bembridge  Limestone  is  a  cream-coloured  stone  with  inter- 
etratified  marls ;  sometimes  it  is  compact,  sometimes  quite  tufaceous 
and  concretionary ;  it  is  quarried  at  Headon  Hill,  at  Sconce  near 
Clifif  End,  and  at  Binstead  near  Ryde,  and  it  is  also  exposed  at 
Bembridge  Point  and  in  Whitecliflf  Bay.  Its  contents  are  terrestrial 
and  freshwater,  many  species  of  HeliXy  Ampkidromus,  AchatinoLj 
GlandinOj  Cydotus^  ClausUiay  Limrueay  Planorbis,  and  Viviparw 
occurring,  with  oviform  bodies  which  are  supposed  tg  be  the  eggs 
of  the  large  Amphidromus ;  stems  and  seeds  of  Chara  are  common, 
and  mammalian  remains  are  found  in  the  Binstead  quarries. 

The  Upper  Bembridge  marls  extend  from  the  river  Yar  to 
Bembridge  and  Foreland  Point,  and  occupy  some  space  round 
Osborne,  Ryde,  and  St.  Helens.  At  St.  Helens  they  are  120  feet 
thick,  but  diminish  westward  to  70  or  75.  At  Hamstead  they 
consist  entirely  of  freshwater  beds,  chiefly  blue  and  green  clays 
containing  Viuiparus  lentiis,  Melania  acuta,  Potamaclis  turrUissifna, 
Melanopsis  carinata,  Cyrena  semistriaia,  and  C.  pulchra. 

In  Whitecliff  Bay  there  is  a  marine  bed  near  the  base  of  these 
marls  containing  Ostrea  vectejisis,  Cytherea  incrassata,  Nucula  similis, 
and  Mytilus  affinis.  Above  are  marls  with  Potamides  and  Cyrefm. 
About  50  feet  up  is  a  gray  sandy  limestone  (4  feet  thick)  containing 
Amphidromus  eUipticus,  Glandina  costeUata,  Limnasa  longiscata,  etc., 
and  the  highest  beds  contain  Potam^aclis  turrUissima  in  abundance. 

The  Hamstead  Beds  cover  a  large   area  extending  from 
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Tarmouth  and  Hamstead  through  Parkhurst  Forest  and  across  the 
Medina  river  to  Brading  Harbour.  Throughout  this  tract  they 
maintain  a  thickness  of  over  200  feet,  and  their  base  is  everywhere 
marked  by  a  band  of  carbonaceous  clay.  At  Hamstead  the 
succession  is  given  by  Mr.  Reid  as  follows  : — 

Fdet 
Marine  Beds  with  OorbtUa  vectensis,  C.  pisum,  Ostrea  cdlliferay 

Valuta  RoUhierif  Potamidee  plicalu7fiy  P.  elegans        ...  SI 

Leaf  and  Seed  Beds, — Ked  and  green  clays  with  carbonaceous  layers 

containing  leaves  of  palms  and  water-lilies  and  seeds  153 

WTiUe  Band, — Green  clay  with  white  shelly  marls       ...  6 

Nematura  Beds. — Green  and  black  clays  with  Nematura  pupa, 

Assiminea  conica,  Sphaerium  Bristoviy  JBydrobia  (Tomiehia)  Chasteli  64 
Bku^k  Band. — Black  clay  with  Viviparus  lenta  and  Unto  2 

25d 

The  "  white  band  "  is  only  traceable  as  far  as  Parkhurst  Forest, 
but  east  of  the  Medina  it  appears  to  be  represented  by  a  bed  of  fine 
sand  which,  commencing  near  Newport,  thickens  eastward  till  it  is 
about  40  feet  and  forms  a  marked  feature  on  the  surface. 


Thb  Oligocexb  in  Bsloium  and  France 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Eocene  series,  the  Oligocene  deposits  which 
are  found  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  can  be  correlated  with- 
out much  difficulty  with  those  of  our  own  country,  but  those  of 
France  include  beds  which  appear  to  be  higher  and  newer  than  any 
which  occur  in  England  or  Belgium;  to  these  the  name  ofAquitcmian 
has  been  given  because  of  their  large  development  in  Aquitaine. 
Again,  in  the  central  part  of  France  there  are  lacustrine  deposits 
of  great  thickness  containing  many  fossils  of  great  interest  and 
associated  with  volcanic  phenomena. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  Oligocene  succession  in  the 
three  most  important  French  districts,  grouped  into  the  four  stages 
adopted  by  Professor  de  Lapparent  and  correlated  with  the  Belgian 
and  English  stages,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  some  French 
geologists  regard  the  Lvdian  and  its  equivalents  as  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  Eocene  series. 

1.  Belgium 

The  Oligocene  occupies  a  large  area  in  Belgium,  and  though  the 
beds  differ  considerably  in  lithological  character  from  those  of  the 
Hampshire  basin,  the  general  succession  corresponds  very  closely 
with  that  of  our  country.  Belgian  geologists  have  divided  them 
into  two  stages  :  (1)  the  Tongriany  from  Tongres  near  Limbourg,  and 
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(2)  the  Rupeliariy  from  the  river  Rnpel  south  of  Antwerp,  on  which 
is  situate  the  town  of  Boom. 

Tongrlan. — This  appears  to  include  the  representatives  of  two 
stages,  the  Lower  Tongrian  corresponding  with  the  Middle  or  Upper 
Headon  Beds,  and  the  Upper  Tongrian  with  the  Bembridgc  Beds. 
There  is  in  most  parts  of  Belgium  a  break  between  the  Tongrian 
and  the  Eocene  series,  the  Oligocene  resting  indifferently  on  various 
members  of  the  lower  series.^^  The  Lower  Tongrian  is  of  small 
thickness,  from  20  to  60  feet  only,  and  consists  of  sands  with 
Ustrea  ventilabrum,  Adarte  OmaUusiy  Cytherea  incrassata,  and  Cassis 
nodosa,  a  marine  fauna  closely  resembling  that  of  Brocklehurst 
(Middle  Headon). 

The  Upper  Tongrian  is  an  estuarine  or  fluvio-marine  group,  and 
comprises  three  members,  as  below,  but  the  total  thickness  is  only 
20  to  30  feet 

3.  Sands  of  Yieux  Jones  with  Potamides  pliccU'us  and  P.  elegans. 
2.  Green  clays  of  Henis  with  Cytherea  incrassata  and  Mya  angustata. 
1.  Sands   of  Bauterem  with   Cyrena   semistriatay   Potamides  perditus, 
Melania  a^uta^  Bithinia  heUcelUtf  and  B.  plicata, 

Bupelian. — This  is  a  purely  marine  formation,  and  appears  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  our  Hamstead  Beds.  It  commences  with  the 
sands  of  Berg,  characterised  by  the  abimdance  of  Pectunculus 
obovOftiUy  with  Voluta  Raihieri,  Cominella  Gossardi,  Tritonium  flandri- 
cum,  and  locally  it  includes  a  band  of  clay  with  Nucula  compta. 

The  Upper  Rupelian  consists  of  a  thick  mass  of  sandy  clay,  the 
Argile  de  Boom,  which  contains  many  fossils,  some  of  the  more 
important  being  Volvia  Rathieriy  Fusus  elongatus,  Triton  flandricum, 
Corbula  pisum,  and  Nuculana  deshayesiana ;  it  has  also  yielded 
many  remains  of  vertebrates,  including  two  Sirenians  (Halitherium), 
several  birds,  turtles,  and  a  number  of  fish,  chiefly  Elasmobrancb, 
Lamna,  Odontaspis,  Oxyrhina,  Carcharodon), 

2.  Paris  Basin 

The  Oligocene  succession  in  the  Paris  Basin  is  tabulated  on  p. 
498.  The  Ludian  or  Gypsum  Beds,  though  generally  resting  on  the 
Calcaire  de  St.  Ouen  or  the  Sands  of  Monceux,  sometimes  lie  directly 
on  the  sands  of  Mortefontaine  and  Fontainebleau.  They  consist  of 
three  or  four  massive  beds  of  gypsum,  alternating  with  beds  of 
marl.  The  lower  beds  are  marine ;  the  lowest  marl  contains 
Pholadomya  ludensis,  Cardium  granulosuTn,  Potamides  tricarinatum, 
and  Potamides  concavus,  and  the  second  has  Lucina  inomata, 
Corbula  subpisum,  and  CorbiUomya  Nysti.  The  highest  beds  are 
lacustrine,  and  the  highest  bed  of  gypsum,  which  is  66  feet  thick  at 
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Montmartre,  has  yielded  fifty  epecies  of  mammalia,  including  Paho- 
therium  magnum^  P,  mediwnif  Anoplotherium  commune^  and  Xiphodm 
gradle. 

Sannoisian. — The  Supra-gypseous  Beds  are  blue  and  white 
marls  with  freshwater  fossils,  and  the  Green  Marls  are  fluvio-marine, 
containing  Cyrena  gemistritUa  (  =  G,  convexa\  Oytherea  incnusata, 
Psammobia  pUma,  Potamides  'plicatus^  etc  The  Calcaire  de  Bhe 
consists  of  white  freshwater  marls  with  beds  of  siliceous  limestone 
which  have  been  used  for  making  millstones  (meuli^res). 

EtampiaxL — The  name  of  this  stage  is  taken  from  the  village 
of  EtampeSy  about  half-way  between  Paris  and  Orleans.  Near 
Paris  it  commences  with  marls  and  light^coloured  sands,  often  150 
feet  thick,  but  thinning  southwards  to  only  6  feet  at  Etampes. 
Ottrea  cyathulaf  0.  Umgirostru^  and  CorbtUa  subpisum  are  abimdant 
The  Sands  of  Fontenay  are  without  fossils  near  Paris,  but  pass 
southwards  into  beds  which  contain  Pectunculris  ohovatusy  Bucdnum 
Gossardi,  Pota/mides  plicatus,  Volvia  Eathieriy  and  Triton  flandricuniy 
which  correlate  them  with  the  Rupelian  of  Belgium.  They  are  verj' 
fossiliferous  near  Etrechy,  Vaurouz,  and  Pierrefitte.  The  highest 
member  of  this  stage  is  that  known  as  the  Sables  de  Fontainebleau, 
which  is  correlated  with  the  Sables  d'Ormoy  overlying  the  fossil- 
iferous beds  near  Etampes ;  these  sands  are  often  infiltrated  wi^ 
calcite  and  compacted  into  calcareous  sandstone. 

Aquitcuiian. — Near  Etampes  the  sands  of  Ormoy  are  succeeded 
by  marls  of  freshwater  origin  containing  Bithinia  Ihibuissoni  and 
species  of  Liirmcea,  GyclosUmuif  etc.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  Calcaire 
de  la  Beauce,  which  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  plateau  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  It  is  entirely  of  lacustr'me 
origin  and  is  divisible  into  two  thick  masses  of  limestone,  each 
about  60  feet  thick,  separated  by  a  band  of  sandy  clay  40  feet  thick; 
the  lower  part  is  known  as  the  Limruea  limestone,  and  the  upper 
part  as  the  Helix  limestone,  from  the  relative  abundance  of  species 
belonging  to  these  genera. 

3.   Central  France 

Extensive  lakes  also  existed  in  Central  France  throughout 
the  Oligocene  period,  and  have  left  their  monuments  in  the 
lacustrine  strata  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay.  The  northern- 
most of  these  lakes  occupied  the  valley-plain  of  the  AUier,  known 
as  the  Limagne  d' Auvergne ;  the  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is 
20  miles,  and  its  length  from  near  Nevers  to  Brioude  nearly 
100  miles;  it  consists  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone, 
marl,  and  limestone,  which  often  rise  into  low  hills    capped  by 
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fragments  of  ancient  lava -streams ;  this  tract  is  boimded  on 
either  side  by  lofty  hills  of  granite  and  gneiss,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  1600  feet  above  the  plain,  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
while  the  western  ridge  supports  a  chain  of  extinct  volcanoes,  whence 
lava-streams  flowed  from  time  to  time  into  the  valleys  below.  ^^ 

The  deposits  of  the  plain  exhibit  the  succession  which  is 
tabulated  on  p.  498.  But  these  beds  cannot  all  be  seen  in  one 
locality;  the  arenaceous  strata  are  probably  thickest  near  the 
margins  of  the  ancient  lake,  while  the  marls  and  limestones 
constitute  a  central  deposit  which  is  about  700  feet  thick.  The 
lowest  beds  contain  few  fossils,  but  bones  of  PcUceotherium  have 
been  found ;  the  marls  have  yielded  a  large  assemblage  of  fossils 
—  ungulates,  camivora,  rodents,  opossums,  birds,  crocodiles,  tor- 
toises, and  snakes,  with  numerous  land  and  freshwater  molluscs ; 
small  ostracod  Crustacea  (Cyprides)  also  abound  in  the  marls. 

Some  of  the  limestones  are  oolitic,  others  are  entirely  made  up 
of  the  cases  of  caddis  worms  cemented  together  by  calcareous  matter, 
and  in  the  Cantal  there  is  a  chalky  limestone  containing  siliceous 
nodules  like  our  flints. 

The  mammalia  belong  to  the  genera  PcUasotheriumf  Anthraco- 
therium^  PcUoplotheriwm^  Entelodon,  BhinoceroSy  CcBnoiheriwn,  Dremo- 
thenum,  and  Amphitragalus. 

4.  Aquitaine 

The  most  continuous  succession  in  this  region  is  found  near 
Blaye,  where  the  freshwater  Eocene  limestone  (see  p.  484)  is  over- 
lain by  the  marine  limestone  of  St  Estephe,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Gypsum  Beds  of  Paris.  This  is  succeeded  by  marls  with 
Anomia  girondica  and  fluvio-marine  beds  containing  Ostrea  ci/athul<i, 
0.  longirostris,  and  bones  of  Xiphodon  and  Palophtheriun^  and 
comparable  with  our  Bembridge  Beds.  The  Etampian  or  Hamstead 
group  is  represented  by  a  thick  mass  of  yellowish  limestone  with 
marine  fossils,  including  the  starfish  Crenaster  hsvis  and  many  other 
echinoderms.  Finally,  there  is  an  important  and  varied  group  of 
deposits  forming  the  Upper  Oligocene  or  Aquitanian  stage  ;  in  the 
Bordelais  (Bordeaux  district)  the  beds  are  all  marine,  but  these  pass 
eastward  into  estuarine  and  lacustrine  deposits  (Bazadais  type) 
containing  the  characteristic  Helix  Bamondi  and  Oyclostoma  antiquum 
with  species  of  Limncea  and  Planorbis  and  mammalian  remains.. 

5.  Switzerland 

An  immense  lacustrine  area,  sometimes  invaded  by  the  sea, 
existed  in  Switzerland  during  Oligocene  and  Miocene  times,  the 
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strata  accumulated  within  its  limits  attaining  a  thickness  of  7000 
or  8000  feet 

"Nothing,"  says  Jukes,  "is  more  calculated  to  strike  the 
geological  traveller  on  his  first  visit  to  Switzerland  than  the  vast 
deposit  of  the  *  Molasse/  occupying  the  central  region  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura.  This  is  the  country  of  the  great  lakes, 
extending  from  that  of  Geneva  to  that  of  Constance.  The  hills  by 
which  these  lakes  are  environed  have  all  the  rugged  and  broken 
character  of  mountains,  and  rise  in  peaks  of  various  altitudes  up  to 
that  of  6050  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  Rhigi  Kulm.  These  hills, 
which,  if  they  were  not  overshadowed  by  the  still  loftier  Alps, 
would  themselves  be  celebrated  mountains,  are  composed  from  top 
to  bottom  of  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  occasionally  compacted  into 
sandstones  and  conglomerate." 

The  lowest  beds  are  marine,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age 
as  the  Rupelian  Beds  of  Belgium ;  their  thickness  is  about  1000 
feet.  These  are  overlain  by  the  "red  molasse,"  which  consists 
of  red  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  marls,  and  the  portion  which 
is  referable  to  the  Oligocene  attains  a  thickness  of  1300  feet; 
from  these  beds  a  large  number  of  plant -remains  have  been 
collected,  including  species  of  Sequoia,  alders,  birches,  figs,  laurels, 
cinnamon-trees,  and  evergreen  oaks. 

Physical  and  Geographical  Conditions 

At  the  beginning  of  Oligocene  time  the  geography  of  the 
British  area  seems  to  have  been  as  follows :  —  to  the  east  of 
England  there  was  a  sea  covering  Belgium  and  a  part  of  the 
North  Sea  and  extending  eastward  over  Germany,  while  a  smaller 
and  shallower  sea  lay  over  the  Parisian  basin  and  stretched  thence 
north-westward  across  the  English  Channel  into  Hampshire,  and 
reaching  perhaps  into  North  Dorset  and  Somerset  Whether  there 
was  any  communication  between  these  two  seas  across  what  is  now 
the  plateau  of  the  Ardennes  is  a  doubtful  point  on  which  French 
and  Belgian  geologists  are  not  yet  agreed  ;  it  is  also  doubtful 
whether  there  was  any  opening  westward  into  the  Atlantic,  but 
there  must  have  been  a  connection  with  the  open  sea  either  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  coasts  of  the  Anglo -Parisian  sea  were  probably  low  and 
swampy,  backed  by  extensive  tracts  of  low -lying  ground  which 
were  inhabited  by  a  large  number  of  mammalian  animals,  the  remote 
ancestors  of  the  tapirs,  rhinoceroses,  hogs,  deer,  and  carnivores  of 
the  present  day.  ITie  western  part  of  Britain,  including  the  land 
which  in  all  probability  then  united  Ireland  to  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
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was  a  region  of  hills  and  mountains,  among  which  many  large 
rivers  had  their  origin.  One  of  these  rivers  probably  ran  through 
the  vale  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  emptied  itself  into  the  estuarine 
termination  of  the  Hampshire  gulf,  and  a  second  river  flowing 
from  the  direction  of  the  Severn  valley  may  have  ended  in  the 
same  gulf. 

The  Headon  Beds  present  us  with  a  section  through  part  of 
the  delta  of  this  river.  The  alternation  of  marine,  brackish,  and 
freshwater  beds  is  due  partly  to  the  process  of .  subsidence  and 
silting  up,  partly  perhaps  to  change  in  the  course  of  the  river 
channel,  but  the  northerly  and  easterly  increase  of  the  marine 
strata  (Brockenhurst  Beds)  and  the  southerly  increase  of  the  fresh- 
water limestones  are  facts  which  prove  the  deepest  part  of  the 
estuary  to  have  lain  to  the  north-east  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
to  have  trended  from  north-west  to  south-east. 

The  muddy  flats  of  this  estuary  swarmed  with  GerUhiidoe^ 
Oyrenida:,  etc,  while  the  pools  of  the  delta  were  peopled  by  species 
of  Planorbisy  LimruBOy  Viviparus,  etc.,  the  dead  shells  of  which 
were  swept  down  into  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river ;  crocodiles, 
gavials,  and  turtles  abounded  in  its  waters  as  in  those  of  modem 
tropical  rivers,  and  its  banks  seem  to  have  been  clothed  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  reeds,  ferns,  and  palms. 

The  same  conditions  prevailed  during  the  formation  of  the 
Bembridge  and  Hamstead  Beds,  with  local  variations,  till  we 
reach  the  more  purely  marine  beds  at  the  summit  of  the  Hamstead 
group,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  part  of  the  estuarine  area 
was  re -occupied  by  the  sea,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  was 
due  to  subsidence. 

When  we  consider  that  the  whole  of  the  British  Oligocene 
series  consists  of  shallow- water  deposits,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain 
amount  of  subsidence  must  have  taken  place  during  the  period 
in  order  to  aUow  of  the  accumulation  of  such  a  thickness  of  beds 
(600  feet).  The  Belgian  succession  and  the  comparatively  deep- 
water  character  of  the  argile  de  Boom,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  our  Hamstead  Beds,  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  subsidence  was  more 
or  less  limited  to  the  basins  of  deposition,  and  it  may  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  and  complementary  to  a  rise  of  the  Wealden 
axis. 

The  records  of  the  Hampshire  delta  are  here  abruptly  broken 
off,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  last  phases  of  its 
history  ;  we  can  only  guess  from  the  analogy  of  the  French 
deposits  that  there  was  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  whole  area, 
and  that  the  depressions  of  this  terrestrial  surface  were  occupied 
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by  large  lakes.  Whether  any  such  lakes  existed  on  British 
ground  we  do  not  know,  but  many  were  scattered  through  the 
centre  of  Europe,  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

The   following   is   Lyell's   picture  of  the  Auvergne  lakes  in 
Oligocene  times : — 

"There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
we  may  still  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  (granitic] 
mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks 
and  precipices  of  Mont  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque 
outline  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters 
now  covering  the  granitic  platform.  During  this  earlier  scene 
of  repose  deltas  were  slowly  formed  ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand 
several  hundred  feet  thick  deposited ;  siliceous  and  calcareous 
rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs ;  shells 
and  insects  embedded,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  crocodile 
and  tortoise ;  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water-birds,  and  the  skeletons 
of  quadrupeds,  most  of  them  of  genera  and  species  characteristic 
of  the  Miocene  (Oligocene)  period.  To  this  tranquil  condition 
of  the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruption,  when  the 
lakes  were  drained  and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous 
district  was  probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected 
from  below,  and  poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite." 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

NEOGENE    SYSTEM 

The  Newer  Tertiary  strata,  ue.  those  which  are  newer  than  the 
Oligocene  series,  have  so  much  in  common,  both  as  regards  their 
mode  of  occurrence  and  the  species  of  fossils  which  they  contain, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  considered  to  form  more  than  one  system, 
and  even  when  so  grouped  together  it  is  only  in  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Europe  that  they  constitute  a  series  of  deposits 
comparable  in  thickness  and  extent  to  those  of  older  systems. 

As  explained  on  p.  458,  the  name  Neogene  will  be  adopted  for 
this  system,  and  it  will  be  regarded  as  including  the  three  groups 
or  series  which  were  termed  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  by 
Lyell.  It  is  true  that  many  geologists,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent,  exclude  the  Pleistocene  from  the  Neogene  system 
and  place  it  in  what  they  call  a  Quaternary  or  Post- Tertiary 
system,  but  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  Neogene  and 
the  Quaternary  is  that  the  remains  of  man  have  hitherto  only  been 
found  in  the  latter.  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  say  that  man 
did  not  exist  during  the  later  part  of  Pliocene  time,  and  thus  the 
distinction  on  which  a  Quaternary  system  is  based  must  be 
regarded  as  an  assumption.  No  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn 
between  deposits  of  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  age,  and  from  a  purely 
geological  point  of  view  it  is  more  logical  and  correct  to  say  that 
Tertiary  time  merges  into  the  Eecent  or  Historic  period  than  to 
imagine  that  Tertiary  time  ended  when  man  first  appeared. 

When  the  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  groups  were 
established  by  Lyell  the  percentage  of  living  species  of  moUusca  in 
each  fauna  was  taken  as  a  guide  and  as  a  criterion  of  age,  but  subse- 
quent researches  have  shown  that  the  percentages  originally  adopted 
by  Lyell  cannot  be  sustained,  and  that  if  the  principle  is  to  be  retained 
the  proportional  numbers  must  be  altered,  and  further,  that  much 
latitude  must  be  allowed  in  certain  cases.     It  may  be  considered, 
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however,  that  the  Miocene  molluscan  fauna  has  only  from  ten  to  forty 
living  species,  the  Pliocene  from  forty  to  ninety,  and  the  Pleistocene 
from  ninety  to  a  fauna  without  species  that  are  more  than  locally 
extinct,  and  finally  to  one  that  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  country  or  neighbouring  sea. 

Some  geologists,  however,  prefer  to  take  the  mammalian  faunas 
as  a  guide  instead  of  the  molluscan,  and  to  take  note  of  the  extinction 
of  genera  rather  than  of  the  introduction  of  new  species.  Agree- 
ment on  this  question  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  respective  limits  of  the  three  groups. 
In  this  matter  I  shall  follow  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Mons.  de 
Lapparent  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Traits  de  Geologic  (1900), 
except  that  it  seems  better  to  include  the  Tortonian  under  the 
Helvetian, 

A.  Miocene  Series 

Between  the  formation  of  the  latest  Oligocene  deposits  and  the 
earliest  Miocene  beds  of  Western  Europe  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  interval  of  time  during  which  geographical  changes  of 
considerable  magnitude  took  place,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  in 
most  places  a  decided  stratigraphical  break  between  the  strata  of  the 
two  series.  Thus  in  France  the  great  lakes  and  lagoons  of  the 
Aquitanian  epoch  disappeared  and  the  whole  country  appears  to 
have  been  elevated  into  dry  land ;  the  same  was  the  case  in  Belgium 
and  in  Germany,  and  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe 
(including  the  British  Islands)  seems  to  have  formed  a  compact 
continent 

When  depression  agsdn  took  place,  the  sea  did  not  everywhere 
re-enter  the  previous  areas  of  deposition ;  the  Atlantic  did  again 
cover  a  portion  of  Aquitaine,  but  it  also  spread  into  Touraine  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  in  both  areas  the  Miocene  deposits 
rest  unconformablv  on  those  below.  There  are  marine  Miocene 
deposits  in  Southern  Germany,  but  none  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
country,  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  period  that  an  arm 
of  the  sea  entered  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Westphalia. 

In  South-eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean  area  there  is 
a  greater  continuity  between  the  Oligocene  and  Miocene,  but  a 
renewed  subsidence  carried  marine  Miocene  deposits  in  many  places 
over  a  wider  area,  while  further  uplifts  in  the  Pyrenean,  Alpine, 
and  Apennine  regions  made  these  ranges  much  more  prominent 
features  than  they  had  previously  been. 

With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  Miocene  series,  agreement 
has  not  yet  been  attained  ;  but  if  the  Pontian  or  Pannonian  be 
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really  separable  from  the  Sarmatian,  four  stages  may  be  admitted  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table  (see  p.  510).|ifNo  representative 
of  this  series  has  been  found  in  the  British  Isles,  and  for  the  nearest 
deposits  of  Lower  Miocene  age  we  must  go  to  the  west  of  France, 
to  Switzerland,  and  Austria  ;  they  also  occur  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  again  round  the  Black  Sea,  whence  the  name  of  Pontian  has 
been  given  to  the  uppermost  beds. 

Life  of  the  Period 

The  flora  of  the  lower  stages  of  the  Miocene  does  not  differ  very 
greatly  from  that  of  the  Oligocene  period,  and  indicates  a  climate  of 
sub- tropical  warmth,  but  that  of  the  later  stages  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  certain  diminution  of  temperature  and  probably  of  an  increase 
of  the  winter's  cold.  It  was  during  this  period  that  palms  ceased 
to  be  abundant  in  Central  Europe. 

One  of  the  best-known  floras  is  that  of  the  CEninghen  beds  of 
Switzerland,  from  which  no  fewer  than  475  species  of  plants  were 
obtained  by  Professor  Heer.  These  include  a  vine  (  Vitis  teutonica), 
plane-trees  (Platanus  aceroides),  maples  (Acer  trilohatum^  cinnamons, 
figs,  elms,  liquidambars,  cypresses  {Taxodium  and  Glyptostrobus], 
with  a  few  Proteaeew.  Looking  to  the  Miocene  flora  as  a  whole^ 
Professor  Heer  remarks  that  **  increased  prominence  is  given  to 
the  Japanese  types  by  the  abundance  of  camphor-trees  and 
Olyptostrobi ;  to  the  Atlantic  element  by  the  laurels  ;  to  the 
American  types  by  the  numerous  evergreen-oaks,  maples,  poplars, 
planes,  liquidambars,  Robinic^  Sequoice,  Taxodiay  and  temate-leaved 
pines ;  and  to  the  types  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  PlanercB  and  a  species 
of  poplar  {PopiUus  mutabilis).  The  greatest  number  and  the  most 
important  of  the  types  of  the  Swiss  Miocene  flora  belong,  therefore, 
to  a  belt  lying  between  the  isothermal  lines  of  59°  and  77**  Fahr., 
and  in  this  zone  America  is  now  the  region  which  is  most 
correspondent  to  the  natural  character  of  the  Swiss  Miocene  land.'' 

Among  invertebrate  animals  the  echinoderms  are  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy,  and  they  are  conspicuous  members  of  the  marine 
fauna  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  regions  ;  the  principal 
genera  are  Clypeaster,  Amphiope,  Scutella^  Echinolampas,  SpatanguSj 
and  Arhada, 

The  marine  moUusca  all  belong  to  living  genera,  but  form  an 
assemblage  which  resembles  that  now  found  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
more  than  that  of  the  existing  Lusitanian  and  Mediterranean 
provinces,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  echinoderm  fauna. 
In  the  brackish  waters  of  Eastern  Europe  the  bivalves  Congena^ 
AdacnOj  Monodacna,  and  Didacna  made  their  appearance  and  have 
left  descendants  in  the  Caspian  Sea  of  the  present  day. 
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It  is,  however,  the  vertebrates,  and  especially  the  Mammalia, 
which  form  the  most  characteristic  and  distinctive  features  of  the 
Miocene  fauna  When  this  fauna  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Oiigocene  the  principal  changes  are  seen  to  be  as  follow :  (l)the  appear- 
ance of  Proboscidea  in  the  genera  Dinotherium  and  Mastodon  ;  (2)  the 
replacement  of  the  Pakeotheres  and  Anthracotheres  by  true 
rhinoceroses,  both  of  the  hornless  {Aceroiherium)  and  homed  type 
{Rhinoceros);  (3)  the  appearance  of  large  cats  {Mackasrodus) 
comparable  to  modern  panthers  and  tigers  ;  (4)  the  appearance 
of  monkeys  and  apes ;  (6)  the  disappearance  of  marsupials  from 
Europe. 

The  assemblage  of  animals  was  thus  very  diiSerent  from  that  of 
Oiigocene  times,  Acerotharium^  Anchttheriumy  and  Amphicyon  being 
almost  the  only  mammals  that  survived  from  the  one  period  to  the 
other. 

The  Dinotheriwm  was  remarkable  for  having  two  large  tusks  in 
the  lower  jaw,  which  curve  downwards  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  animal  to  moor  himself  to  the  banks  of  the  lakes  in 
which  he  lived  while  he  fed  upon  the  herbage.  The  Mastodon  had 
long  tusks  in  both  jaws,  and  was  more  like  an  elephant  in  build, 
and  probably  also  in  habits. 

Small  deer  with  horns  made  their  appearance  at  this  time,  but 
the  horns  were  very  small ;  the  pig  tribe  were  represented  by 
PalaochceruSy  which  first  appears  in  the  highest  Oiigocene  of  the 
Allier,  and  by  HyotheriuTriy  a  closely  allied  genus.  The  carnivores 
include  Macharodus  (the  sabre-toothed  tiger),  Hycmardos  (a  bear-like 
animal),  with  otters  {Lutra\  cats,  and  foxes.  Beavers  made  their 
dams  across  the  streams ;  a  gigantic  ant-eater  {Maerotherium)  tore 
up  the  ant-hills  with  his  great  claws  ;  lastly,  true  apes  made  their 
appearance,  several  forms  being  known  {Pliopitheeus^  Dryopithecus^ 
and  Oreopithecus),  the  two  former  being  anthropoid  apes  of  large 
size,  and  the  latter  intermediate  between  these  and  the  Barbary 
ape  (Macacus), 

With  the  Pontian  epoch,  here  classed  as  Miocene,  but  by  some 
referred  to  the  Pliocene,  a  further  introduction  of  mammalian 
genera  was  effected. 

The  plains  of  Pikermi  in  Greece,  which  then  stretched  far 
southwards  into  the  area  now  covered  by  the  Mediterranean, 
supported  large  herds  of  antelopes  and  gazelles,  varying  in  size  and 
form,  and  for  the  most  part  allied  to  those  of  Africa.  With  these 
was  an  animal  of  intermediate  form  between  the  giraffe  and 
antelopes  {HelUutothertum),  allied  to  the  short-necked  giraffe  or  okapi 
recently  discovered  in  Africa.  Herds  of  small  wild  asses  {Hipparion\ 
intermediate  in  structure  between  AnckUherium  and  the  horse,  also 
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scoured  over  these  plains.  Numerous  carnivores  followed  and 
preyed  on  the  herbivorous  animals — large  cats  and  panthers 
(including  MacJuerodus),  Hycena,  Ictitheriuvi,  Hyoenictis  (a  form 
intermediate  between  Hyasna  and  Ictitherium). 

Stratigraphy 

A  complete  series  of  Miocene  deposits  is  not  to  be  found  nearer 
than  Austria  or  Italy,  but  the  older  Miocenes  are  well  developed  in 
France,  and  consequently  these  may  be  described  first 

1.  France 

Basin  of  the  Loire. — The  ^'  faluns  of  Touraine  "  was  taken 
by  Lyell  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  of  Western  Europe.  The 
name  "  faluns ''  is  a  local  agricultural  term  applied  to  loose  marly 
or  shelly  sands  which,  like  the  shelly  "crag"  of  Suflfolk,  were 
formerly  spread  over  the  land  for  fertilising  purposes.  The  beds 
occur  in  scattered  patches  or  tracts  over  a  considerable  area  of 
country,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  beyond  Tours, 
and  also  along  the  banks  of  the  Cher. 

Sir  0.  Lyell  describes  the  faluns  as  consisting  generally  of  sand 
and  sandy  marl  full  of  shells  and  corals,  some  entire,  others  rolled, 
and  others  in  minute  fragments,  and  the  beds  are  seldom  more 
than  50  feet  thick ;  sometimes,  as  at  Dou^,  near  Saumur,  "  they 
form  a  soft  building- stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of 
broken  shells,  bryozoa,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  united  by  a 
calcareous  cement,  the  whole  mass  being  very  like  the  coralline 
crag  of  Suffolk,"  to  be  described  on  a  later  page. 

The  fossil  contents  are  those  of  a  shallow  but  very  warm  sea. 
According  to  Edward  Forbes  they  imply  that  the  beds  were 
accumulated  between  low- water  mark  and  a  depth  of  10  fathoms. 
Cardita  affinis,  Cardium  turonicum^  Venus  clathrata,  and  VoltUa  Lam- 
berti  occur,  with  seven  species  of  Cyprcea  and  eight  of  Conus,  some 
of  them  being  much  larger  than  any  living  Mediterranean  cowry 
or  cone;  species  of  Oliva,  Ancilla^  Mitra,  Terebra,  Pynila,  MureXy 
Fctsdolaria,  and  Nerita  are  present,  so  that  the  assemblage  is 
decidedly  tropical.  The  bones  of  extinct  Cetacea  are  occasionally 
found  together  with  remains  of  the  terrestrial  Mammalia — Dino- 
therium,  Mastodon^  Rhinoceros^  Hippopotamus^  and  Deer. 

Brittany  and  Normandy. — Small  patches  of  faluns  occur 
still  farther  north,  near  the  towns  of  Dinan,  Rennes,  and  in  the 
Cotentin  district  M.  DoUfus  describes  the  Cotentin  faluns  as  a 
soft  calcareous   rock,   often   entirely  composed  of  rolled  organic 
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debris  (crustacea,  molluscs,  bryozoa,  and  echinoderms),  cemented 
by  a  whitish  granular  paste.  Some  beds  are  very  hard,  othen 
soft  and  pebbly,  with  grains  of  quartz  and  fragments  of  the 
neighbouring  rocks ;  the  thickness  is  not  more  than  20  feet,  and 
it  is  known  to  overlie  the  local  Oligocene  limestone.  Excepting 
bryozoa,  the  fossils  which  can  be  identified  are  few,  but  the 
general  facies  is  that  of  the  faluns  of  the  Loire ;  it  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  the  deposit  is  of  somewhat  newer  date  ihan 
the  more  southern  Miocene. 

Basin  of  the  Q-ironde. — Near  Bordeaux  and  at  several  places 
in  the  department  of  the  Qironde  patches  of  sandy  faluns  like  thoee 
of  Touraine  overlie  the  Aquitanien  stage  of  the  Oligocene  series.^ 
There  is  no  continuous  section,  but  the  patches  have  been  correlated 
by  their  faunas  and  are  believed  to  occur  in  the  order  given  on 
p.  510  in  the  column  headed  Aquitaine. 

The  lowest  beds  at  L^ognan  contain  many  fish  teeth  and 
echinoderms,  and  at  Pelona  a  fauna  of  about  400  species  has  been 
obtained,  the  mollusca  including  Banella  tuberosoj  Tudida  ruutwda, 
Strotnbvs  Bonelli,  and  MeUmgena  comtUa,  The  higher  faluns  of 
L^ognan  yields  Turritella  tnebrcUis,  T.  (Protovna)  cathedralis,  Ter^ 
Bdsterotiy  etc.,  and  that  of  Sancats  has  Terehra  fuscatOf  T,  plicarvh 
Gerithium  pidum,  Oliva  Basteroti,  and  many  other  shells,  some  of 
them  preserving  their  original  colours. 

In  the  Helvetian  stage  are  placed  the  molasse  of  Martignas,  a 
yellowish  sandy  clay  in  which  echinoderms  (such  as  Echinolampof 
hemisphericus)  are  abundant^  and  the  faluns  of  Salles,  which  ia 
comparable  with  that  of  Touraine  and  contains  Cardita  Jouanndiy 
Pecten  solarium^  Ostrea  longirottris  ( =  craidBsimoLjy  VohUa  Larnbert^ 
CoMis  sdburon,  and  Murex  turonensis, 

2.  Belgium 

No  deposits  quite  comparable  to  those  above  described  have  ret 
been  found  in  Belgium,  but  near  Antwerp  the  Pliocene  sands  rest 
on  some  dark  gray  and  green  sands  which  have  been  called  the 
**  Black  Crag"  and  appear  to  be  of  late  Miocene  age.  They  are  of 
small  thickness  (about  30  feet),  but  are  divisible  into  two  zones  or 

facies  : — 

Green  sand  with  Peetuncidxis  pUosus. 
Fine  clayey  sand  with  Panopcea  Menardi. 

(1)  The  sands  with  Panopaa  Menardi  rest  on  the  Rupelian  day 
(Oligocene),  and  have  at  their  base  a  pebble  bed  containing  rolled 
blocks  of  septaria  derived  from  that  clay,  and  often  pierced  by 
Pholas  borings ;   above  are  9  or  10  feet  of  gray  and  somewhat 
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clayey  sand  full  of  shells,  among  which,  besides  P.  Menardi,  are 
Murex  Nystiy  Conu8  Dujardinif  Pleurotoma  ivderrupta^  Astarte  radiata^ 
Cardita  intermedia^  Venus  mvUiUtmeUa^  Savicava  a/retica^  and  Lucina 
bcrecUis,  (2)  Above  this  are  dark  glauconitic  sands,  with  Pectunculus 
piloetu^  Ostrea  navicvXa/riSy  Pecten  CaUlaiuii,  and  some  of  the  same 
species  occurring  in  the  bed  below. 

3.  Switzerland 

The  greater  part  of  the  low  country  lying  between  the  Jura  and 
the  Alps  consists  of  Oligocene  and  Miocene  strata.  The  Oligocene 
beds  described  on  p.  499  are  succeeded  by  the  following  groups  in 
ascending  order : — 

Mayence  Q-roup,  or  G-ray  Molasse. — Sandstones  with 
remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  and  including  an  intercalated  marine 
band  with  Mwrex  plicatus^  Venus  claJthraJta^  Ostrea  crassissima,  and 
CerUhium  lignitarium. 

Helvetian  Ghroup. — At  the  base  are  marine  sandstones  and 
calcareous  conglomerates,  with  Gonus  ventricQsus,  Pectuncidus 
glydmerisy  Panopcea  Faujasi  (  =  P.  Menard{)y  eta,  37  per  cent  of 
the  species  being  recent  Mediterranean  or  tropical  forms. 

(Eninghen  Beds, — These  are  of  freshwater  origin,  consisting  of 
sands,  marls,  and  limestones,  with  seams  of  lignite. 

The  (Eninghen  Beds  have  yielded  an  immense  number  of  plant 
and  insect  remains  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Heer,  who  records 
no  less  than  600  species  of  plants,  and  between  800  and  900 
species  of  insecta  The  flora  contains  a  mixture  of  generic  forms 
which  are  now  characteristic  of  widely  separated  countries. 
American  forms  predominate ;  next  in  number  stand  modem 
European  genera ;  with  these  are  some  Asiatic  types,  and  a  few 
Proteaceasj  an  order  which  now  flourishes  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  Among  insects  wood -eating  beetles  are  particularly 
abundant  With  these  are  remains  of  fish  and  freshwater  tortoises, 
a  huge  salamander  (Andrias  Sckeuckzeri),  which  was  taken  for  a 
human  skeleton  when  first  discovered ;  also  bones  of  Dinotheriwn 
giganteum,  Mastodon  iapiroides,  Palceomeryx  eminens  (a  ruminant), 
GcUecynus  (Eningensis  (a  fox  having  affinities  with  the  civet  cat, 
hares,  beavers,  and  many  small  carnivores. 

4.  Austria 

Miocene  strata  cover  a  large  area  in  Austria,  and  are  well  de- 
veloped in  the  Vienna  basin,  where  they  attain  a  thickness  of  about 
1100  feet  and  exhibit  a  complete  Miocene  succession. 

Burdi^raliaD. — The  lowest  beds  are  the  sands  and   clays  of 
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Horn,  Molt,  and  Gauderndorf,  containing  Ostrea  croMtssimaj  Tvr- 
ritella  turris^  T.  (Protoma)  cathedraliSy  and  Potamides  plicatum :  above 
these  beds  ia  the  molasse  of  Eggenburg,  and  still  higher  a  thick 
deposit  of  sandy  clay  known  as  the  Schlier,  and  containing  Aturia 
Atwriy  Pecten  denudatuSy  Cryptodon  angukUumy  and  other  sheik  The 
total  thickness  varies  from  200  to  over  600  feet 

Helvetian. — At  the  base  of  this  stage  are  the  sands  of  Grand 
with  Ttidicla  comutOf  succeeded  by  the  Leithakalk,  a  masaive 
limestone  made  up  largely  of  Foraminifera  and  Nullipores 
(Lithothamnion)y  and  characterised  by  Glypecuter  aUecostcUus^  PeeUn 
latissimuSj  Cassis  sdburon,  Eanella  marginatcty  and  reef-building  corals, 
all  indicating  a  wai'm  sea.  Elsewhere  the  limestones  are  replaced 
by  marls  (Badentegel)  which  contain  Cardita  Jouanneti,  AnciUa 
gkmdiformis,  and  many  species  of  PUurotomcu 

Sarmatian. — This  consists  of  sandstones  and  sandy  clays  con- 
taining an  abundance  of  shells,  but  hardly  any  corals,  echinodenns, 
or  bryozoa.  The  fauna  has  some  affinities  with  that  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  .is  believed  to  indicate  a  similarity  of  geographical  con- 
ditions, namely,  a  narrow  communication  with  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  the  influx  of  large  rivers  producing  a  diminution  in  the 
saltness  of  the  water.  At  the  base  are  sands  with  CerUhium  pidum, 
about  160  feet  thick,  and  affording  a  good  supply  of  water  to 
Vienna ;  above  are  marly  clays  (300  feet)  with  a  fauna  of  more 
temperate  aspect  than  that  of  the  Helvetian,  the  commonest  shells 
being  Tapes  gregaria,  Mactra  podolica,  and  BtLccinum  duplicatum. 
The  flora  resembles  that  of  (Eninghen,  but  without  the  palms. 

Pontian  or  Oonereria  Beds. — These  consist  maiidy  of  clay, 
often  300  feet  thick,  which  is  the  deposit  of  a  large  inland  sea. 
The  prevalent  shells  are  species  of  Gongeria,  G,  conglobosa  occurring 
in  the  lower  part,  with  (7.  triangularis  and  G.  rhomboidea  in  higher 
beds,  with  species  of  the  peculiar  Cardiadse,  Ada^mUj  and  Monodacna^ 
like  those  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  Congeria  beds  extend  east- 
ward through  Hungary,  Croatia,  Roumania,  and  Southern  Bussia  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral,  which  lakes,  together  with  the 
Black  Sea,  may  be  regarded  as  remnants  of  the  ancient  and  much 
larger  Pontian  Sea. 

5.  Italy  and  Greece 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  p.  510  that  Italy  also  contains 
a  complete  succession  of  Miocene  deposits,  and  that  their  thickneffi 
amounts  to  nearly  5000  feet  The  Burdigalian  and  Helvetian 
stages  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  a  Mediterranean  Sea  of 
rather   larger  extent  than  the  existing  Mediterranean,  while  the 
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Sarmatian  and  Pontian  beds  famish  a  record  of  the  gradual  con- 
traction of  this  sea  to  a  large  inland  sea,  cut  off  from  the  Atlantic^ 
and  apparently  also  separated  from  the  Pontian  Sea  by  the  high- 
lands of  Dalmatia  and  the  Balkans. 

In  Qreece  no  deposits  of  the  older  Miocene  have  yet  been  founds 
but  beds  referable  to  the  Sarmatian  and  Pontian  stages  occur 
at  Pikermi  in  Attica  and  in  the  Isle  of  Samos.  The  latter  have 
yielded  the  remarkable  fauna  described  on  p.  509.  The  bone& 
occur  in  immense  numbers  in  a  soft  red  marly  matrix,  which 
hardens  on  drying.  The  bones  are  mostly  separate,  and  some  are 
broken,  but  many  complete  limbs  occur  with  the  bones  in  their 
natural  position,  as  if  they  had  been  all  washed  down  together  from 
higher  ground  during  heavy  floods. 

B.  The  Pliocene  Series 

The  only  parts  of  Europe  where  Pliocene  deposits  attain  any  great 
thickness  are  Italy  and  Holland.  In  the  former  country  they  reach 
more  than  1000  feet  in  depth,  and  were  accumulated  during  a  slow 
subsidence  which  carried  the  sea  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  ;. 
the  period  closed  with  subterranean  disturbances  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  later  volcanoes  (Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the 
Phlegrssan  fields)  and  in  the  upheaval  of  the  Italian  plains. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  Pliocene  deposits  are  of  small 
thickness  and  extent,  and  were  mostly  accumulated  in  shallow  seas 
not  far  removed  from  the  existing  coast-lines  of  the  Continent.  Of 
these  deposits  good  examples  are  found  in  our  eastern  counties  and 
in  Belgium. 

The  oldest  Pliocene  deposits  in  England  occur  only  in  Kent 
and  as  derived  nodules  ("boxstones'')  at  the  base  of  the  Suffolk 
crags.  The  later  Pliocenes  occupy  a  considerable  area  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  resting  unconformably 
either  on  the  London  Clay  or  on  the  Chalk.  A  small  patch  has 
also  been  discovered  in  the  west  of  Cornwall. 

The  English  Pliocene  has  hitherto  been  generally  divided  into 
an  older  and  a  newer  division,  it  being  supposed  that  there  was  a 
decided  break  between  the  Coralline  Crag  and  the  Red  Crag,  both 
faunally  and  physically ;  but  recent  researches  have  shown  that 
most  of  the  common  fossils  of  the  Coralline  Crag  occur  also  in  the 
more  southern  part  of  the  Red  Crag,  while  it  also  appears  that  the 
higher  crags  to  the  north  of  Aldeburgh  are  quite  as  distinct  from 
the  Red  Crag  as  that  is  from  the  Coralline.  Hence  the  series  seems 
to  fall  naturally  into  three  groups  or  stages,  which  may  be  tabulated 
as  below : — 


iNorwlcli  Crag  J 

(  (Butleycmg         I 

MlddU^RMlCrag^NgiTbannicng  ^oombiiisd  up  to  70  fut. 

\  I  Walton  cng        } 

,  I  Coralline  Cng    .  .  about  70  fast 

'^""  iLenham  B«d«  .  thickneaa  nntnowu. 


LlFK  OF  riu  Pkriod 

'  Very  few  of  the  invertebraW  foasits  belong  to  eitina  gtaen. 
uni  the  minority  of  the  species  u«  eitlieT  idcntica]  witlt,  or  cmli 
VMietiea  of  thoM  now  living.  Among  the  vertefantu,  hawrm. 
the  migoritT  of  the  species  are  extinct,  and  a  few  lielaiig  to  atiui 
gpnem,  such  M  MaModtm,  Troqonlheriiati,  folmodm,  and  SA 
rtflViim,  The  riinoeue  period  i«  dietinguisfaed  bv  the  ^^leanBo 
of  elephftntA,  oxen  \,T<i>rid/r),  trae  laneF  {E^uut.,  bean  (Urtui.,  uc 
■■•olved  ((Vutt*  lufmt),  and  hi-  the  abundance  of  dott  (Oemdff|  li 
Fmnceand  Italy  the  PlioeenrdepoeitFaR  chHiscteriMJbrJfattiJiri 
«ni«nviim,  Ehivnr«roi  mfaarhitini,  K.  itfnunu.  EiqAat  mmdiimHi. 
PtpfiopnlfiTntif  motiw,  Oeppu*  mtarait.  C.  jifrrieri.  C.  pardinauU,  will 
Sf/ifk/T'^vs  nUtrtdna.  Hriirtw  riria'a.  heais,  and  wolrca  Ii 
■Rnplan'I  tlie  bed  of  phnsphHtic  nodolf?^  niiicL  ocom  al  the  Iw  u 
lv>t.h  comlline  and  red  rraf:  ha*  tipIcIm;  the   foliowing — Uaitei^ 
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EchiiuxUrma.  Echinus  Woodward!,  BrisBiu  nnicDlor,  TemDecUnDS  Woodi. 

Bry»ioa.         Cupnl&m  poroM,  Fucicnlaria  anraDtiam,  Alveolaria  semi- 

OTStB,  Sallootuuia  orusa  (Ust  thras  niife  to  Eed  Crag). 


t 


lium  decorticatom, 
I  Oersidi,  Isocardia 
,  Limopau  pjgmBa. 
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(Cromer  Forest  Bed         .  "j 

c(.a"B:i.    ;        :  Unt  200  feet 

Norwich  Crag  j 

(  rBuUey  crag  | 

Middle-  Red  Crag-  Newboum  crag   J-combined  up  to  70  feet. 

Walton  crag  j 

J  /Coralliiie  Crag  .  about  70  feet. 

"^'^^  \Lenhani  Beds  .  thickness  unknown. 


Life  of  the  Period 

'"  Very  few  of  the  invertebrate  fossils  belong  to  extinct  genera, 
and  the  majority  .of  the  species  are  either  identical  with,  or  only 
varieties  of  those  now  living.  Among  the  vertebrates,  however, 
the  majority  of  the  species  are  extinct^  and  a  few  belong  to  extinci 
genera,  such  as  Mastodon,  Trogontherium,  Balcmodony  and  Eali- 
therium.  The  Pliocene  period  is  distinguished  by  the  appearand 
of  elephants,  oxen  (Bovida\  true  horses  {Equus\  bears  {Urna\  and 
wolves  (Cants  lupu8\  and  by  the  abundance  of  deer  (Cervida).  In 
France  and  Italy  the  Pliocene  deposits  are  characterised  by  Masiodoi' 
urvemensiSy  Bhinoceros  megarhinus,  R.  etrusciLSj  Elephas  fneridionalif. 
Hippopotamus  majors  Cervus  ctuantbs,  G,  perrieri,  C.  pardinensis,  with 
Machccrodus  cuUndenSy  Hycena  striata,  bears,  and  wolves,  b 
England  the  bed  of  phosphatic  nodules  which  occurs  at  the  base  of 
both  coralline  and  red  crag  has  yielded  the  following — Afotlodoti 
crvememis,  Bhinoceros  incisivus,  R  Sehleiermachsri,  Hipparion  graeiii^ 
Elephas  meridioncklisj  Cervus  dicranoceras,  C  siUtonensis,  Tapirus 
<irvemensis,  Felis  pardoides,  Hyama  striata,  and  Sfuspalosocharus.  Other 
species  occur  at  the  base  of  the  Norwich  crag. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  marine  fossils  which  an* 
characteristic  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Pliocene  series  in 
England  and  Belgium  : — 

I.  Fossils  ofths  Lenham  Beds  and  Diestian  Sands 

Annelida,       Ditrupa  subulata  (ranges  to  Walton  crag). 

Bryozoa,  Cupufaria  canariensis. 

Braehiqpoda.  Terebratula  grandis. 

Lamellilfranchia.  Area  diluvii,  Cardium  papillosum,  Tellina  Benedeni, 

Oastrana  fragilis,  Ostrea  prinoeps. 
Gastropoda,    Codus  Dujardini,  Terebra  acuminata,  Triton  heptaflonum, 

Pleurotoma  consobrina,    P.    intorta,   Pyrula    reticulata. 

Cassis  saburon,  Murez  scalariformis. 

2.  Fossils  qf  the  Coralline  Crag 

Actinozoa,       Cryptangia  Woodi,  Sphenotrochus  intermedius  (both  range 

to  red  crag). 
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Bchinoda^ma,  Echinni  Woodward!,  Briuiia  nnicolOT,  TerauechiniiB  Woodi. 

Bryozoa,         CupalarU  porosa,  Fucicnluia  tarantiDiii,  AWeolaria  ssmi- 

ovaU,  Ssliooroam  otubb  (lairt  three  nng«  to  Bed  Crag). 


t 


Bchtniu  Woodwanll. 

e.  Cudlta  Hsl 

/.  Vplut.  Lam 

SuS'sar"^ 

t  ^^^Cl 

Brachiopoda.  Terebratula  gnndii. 

Lanullibrmuhia.  Aatarta  mntabilia.  A.  Omalit,  Cardium  decorticatnin, 
Caidita  eenilii,  Cjprina  ni8t[ca,  Pecten  Oerardj,  laocardts 
car  (ran  in  Engluid).  Panopoa  Paitjaai,  Limopeis  pygnuea. 
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OaHropoda.  RingicaU  buodnea,  Scalarfs  cUthratula.  TrochuB  Adinsoni, 
Volata  Lttmberti,  Nuw  Isbiosa  (all  range  into  Walton 
crag). 

Besides  the  above  the  following  are  equally  common  in  the 
Coralline  and  Red  craga — AstarU  Burtini,  Mactra  arcuata,  Pedm 
opercuUait,  Peetunculvj  glycimerU,  Ventu  auina,  Cmtidaria  bicaiemla, 
BtiecinojuU  Dalei,  Trochui  A  daiuoni,  TurrUdla  incraitata,  Natica  milU- 


3.  Fouils  oftht  Red  Crag 
Aetinosoa.       Balanophyllia  calyculua. 

Echinvderma.  Echinocyamus  pusillus. 

La.mtllibTanch'ia.  Astarta  obliquata,  Doeinia  ezoleta(lentiranniH),  Cardinm 
Parkinaoni,  C.  augustatum.t  Lucina  boreolia,  Mactra 
con8tricta,t  M.  fivalis,+  Tellina  oblinua.t 

Oojtroppda.  Naasa  reticosa,  Neptuuea  contraria,  N.  BntiquB,+  Purpura 
lapilliu,  P.  tetragona,  Columbella  aalcata,  Natica  hemi- 
clauaa,  acalsria  sncalandica.t  Sipho  gracilis. 

Fiih-Uetk.       Careharodon  megalodoD. 

4.  FottiU  of  the  Narwi^  drag 
Few  sheila  are  confined  to  tbis  division,  but  some  are  more 
abundant  in  it  than  in  the  beds  below,  and  these  are  principally 

t  Those  which  are  thua  marked  are  absent  or  rare  in  the  Walton  crag. 
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tuch  as  exiit  iu  BritiEih  seas  at  the  present  time.     The  following  are 
the  most  characteristic  ; — - 

LamtU^ratuhia.  Astarte  borealis,  A.  compresu,  Cardiam  edule,  pTprina 
islandica,  Nnculana  oblongoides.  Nncnla  Cobboldiie,  Hya 
ar«aam,  M.  truncatB,  Moctra  subtruncata,  Tellina  lata, 
T.  obliqua,  T.  pneteuais,  Scrobicularia  plana. 

Oatlropoda,  Cerithium  tricintuin,  Conovulus  pfraniidalis,  Littorina 
liCtorea.    Natioa    ijataiui,    Purpura    lapillua,    Tiirritella 


/.  CorchUDdon  m^slodnn 


Most  of  these  species  occur  also  in  tiie  Chillesford  Beds,  with  the 
addition  of  Cardimn  gnxnlandicum,  and  Nuculana  latueolaia,  and  most 
of  them  are  found  in  the  Wevhourn  crag,  which  latter  is  specially 
characterised  by  the  incoming  of  Tellina  bailkka  ( =  T.  solidula). 

The  Norwich  cra^  has  also  yielded  the  following  mammalia: — 
EUjAai  antiquut,  Cervui  arderu,  V.  camutoram,  Equut  rienowM, 
Trogontksriiim  Cuvieri  (an  extinct  beaver),  Qaxlia  angliea,  Mierolvt 
( =  Arvieola)  internudiju. 


»M 
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0.  FomUofIke  Orvmer  Foml  Bed 
Antborities  have  differed  on  the  question  whether  tb«*e  bedi 
jlwnld  be  regarded  as  the  summit  of  the  Pliocene  or  the  b«e  of  >i< 
Keirtooene,  but  Meaera.  C.  Reid,  K  T.  Newton,  and  F.  W.  Hwiwr 
apte  in  classing  them  as  Pliocene,  though  admitting  that  tbej  Tonn 
a  pUMige  from  one  aeries  to  the  other.  The  following  is  a  brief 
icTieir  of  the  flora  and  fauna. 


insisU  of  forest  trees  and  of  marsh  or  aqnatic  p'"*' 
species  no  longer  live  in  Britain,  riz.  fww  ^'^ 

I  and  Trapa  nalans  (a  pond  plant).  The  aJBemblip 
to  that  found  in  Eastern  Norfolk  at  the  prewnt  i*h 

remarks  that  the  occurrence  of  the  maple  and  fi' 

WB  that  the  climate  cannot  have  been  much,  if  ■' 

1  it  is  now. 
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The  marine  mollusca,  of  which  there  are  only  nineteen  species, 
all  occur  in  the  Wey bourn  Crag,  and  include  some  extinct  species, 
such  as  Melampus  pyramddalis,  Tellina  obliqua^  and  Nucula  Cohboldicg. 

With  respect  to  the  land  and  freshwater  mollusca  the  Norwich 
crag  has  yielded  twenty-six  species,  and  all  of  these,  except  two 
recent  species  of  Limncea  and  one  of  Pupa^  are  also  found  in  the 
Forest  Bed.  The  latter,  however,  include  many  others  which  do 
not  occur  in  older  beds,  and  of  these  some  are  extinct,  e:g.  Viviparus 
ffibhuSy  Limax  modioliformiSy  Nematura  runtonianOy  and  Pisidiv/m 
(utartoidea,  together  with  some  that  no  longer  live  in  Britain,  e.g, 
Hydrobia  marginata,  H,  Stemt^  Valvata  flumatiliSj  and  OorhicvJia 
Jlumtnaiis. 

The  only  remaining  test  of  age  is  that  of  the  mammalia,  and 
when  these  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  as  below,  it  is  seen  that  they 
prove  the  beds  to  have  been  formed  just  at  the  epoch  of  transition 
from  Pliocene  to  Pleistocene  time,  a  certain  number  being  survivals 
from  the  Pliocene  (either  of  Britain  or  France),  and  about  an 
equal  number  being  new-comers  which  range  to  Pleistocene  or  to 
modem  times,  while  a  few  have  not  yet  been  found  elsewhere. 

(1)  Survivals  from  Pliocene,  19 

Elephas  meridionalis.  Cervus  noligniacus. 

,,       antiqnus.  ,,      Etueriamm. 

^hinooeros  etrascus.  ,,      elaphus  (stag). 

,,  megarhinus.  „      verticornis  ( =  C.  belgrandi). 

Hippopotamus  major.  Machsrodus  latidens. 

Et^uus  stenonis.  Trogontherium  Cuvieri. 

,,     caballus  (horse).  Castor  fiber  (bearer). 

Ursus  arvemensis.  Microtns  (=Arvicola)  intermedius. 

CaniB  lupus  (wolf)-  Lutra  vulgaris  (otter). 
Cervns  Sedgwicki. 

(2)  New-corners  ranging  to  Newer  JkdSy  19 


BiBon  bonasus  (var.  priscus). 
Ovibos  moschatus  (musk  ox). 
Ursus  spelieus  (cave  bear). 
„     ferox  (grizzly  bear). 
Gnlo  luflcos  (glutton). 
Ganis  vulpes  (fox). 
Mustela  martes  (marten). 
Hyaena  crocnta. 
Sus  scrofa  (wild  boar). 
Myogale  moschata  (musk  shrew). 


Sorex  vulgaris  (shrew). 
f»     pygmeeas  (pi^my  shrew). 

Talpa  europtea  (mote). 

Mus  sylvaticus  (mouse). 

Microtus  arvalis  (field  vole), 
gregalis. 

amphibius  (water  vole) 
glareolus  (red  vole). 

Sciurus  vulgaris  ?  (squirrel). 


>» 


j» 


»» 


Caprovis  Savini. 
Aloes  latifroDs. 
Cervus  Sarini. 
Fitchi. 


f » 


(3)  Species  not  knovm  elsewhere 

Cervus  camutorum. 
Dawkiiisi. 
rectus, 
tetraceros. 


»» 


»» 


Stratiobafht 

1.  Eatt  of  Mngland 

Lenham  Beds.^The  oldest  Pliocene  depoaiU  in  England  m 
certaiiL  patcbea  of  ferrugmom  sand  which  occur  at  intervals  stoDg 
the  chalk  downs  oC  Kent,  from  the  heights  above  Folkeatone  to 
thoee  above  Maidstone,  most  of  them  being  about  600  feet  ibove 
the  sea.  They  were  first  described  by  Professor  PrMtwich  in  1857, 
and  more  fully  explored  by  Mr.  C.  Reid  in  1886.^  The  Lenham 
Beds  are  mere  remnants  of  a  deposit  which  must  originallj  have 
had  a  wide  extension  not,  only  in  England  hut  eastward  thraugb 
Belgium.  These  remnants  have  been  preserved  beoauae  they  liave 
sobsided  into  deep  pipes  snd  hollows  caused  by  the  solution  of  (lie 
underlying  chalk.  The  hollows  are  lined  with  brown  clay  full 
of  unworn  flints,  and  these  clay  walls  enclose  a  set  of  sandy  depofils, 
yellow  and  red  sands,  reddish  fossiliferous  sandy  ironstone^  tmi 
greenish  sand  with  scattered  flint  pebbles. 

From  these  beds,  and  chiefly  from  the  ironstone,  Mr.  Beid 
obtained  aixty- seven  species  of  mollusca,  and  all  but  fifteen 
have  been  found  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  so  that  there  cannot  ^x 
much  difference  in  their  relative  age  in  spite  of  the  gr«f>l 
difference  in  relative  level  There  are,  however,  soma  spedes 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  but  are  found  in  tb« 
older  Pliocene  or  lat«r  Miocene  beds  of  Europe ;  these  or 
Area  dUuvii,  Gardivia  papiUonany  Ga*trana  fragilit,  Terdira  aenmin- 
ata,  PleUTotoma  ctnaobrina,  P.  JouanneU,  the  first  two  shells  bebg 
very  abundant  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Lenham  Crag  ii 
probably  older  than  the  Coralline,  and  Sir.  F.  W.  Hanner  thintt 
that  it  was  considerably  older.^ 

Some  patches  of  similar  sand  occur  farther  on  the  Surrey  downs, 
but  no  recognisable  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  and  :t  is 
consequently  uncertain  whether  they  are  of  the  same  a^ 

The  nodule  bed  at  the  base  of  the  SuJTolk  crags  contains  man)' 
rounded  lumps  of  tough  brownish  sandstone  which  are  known  a» 
boxstones,  and  have  evidently  been  derived  from  an  older  deposit 
Many  of  these  contain  fossils,  and  some  of  them  are  species  which 
occur  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  but  two  are  only  known  from  the 
older  Pliocene  of  the  Continent ;  these  are  Contu  DigardiHi  iod 
Voliiia  aum-Iepom. 

Ooralline  Oras. — This  crag  ia  only  found  over  a  email  area 
in  Suffolk  between  Aldebnrgh  and  Boyton,  and  in  three  other 
small  isolated  patches  at  Sutton,  Ramsholt,  and  Tattingstone  (see 
map.  Fig.  172).     It  rests  on  on  eroded  surface  of  the  London  Clsj, 


Thia  foriDation  covers  a  mncb  Im^f  area  than  tbe  older 
(Coralliae)  crag,  and  u  apparently  ciHitmnouB  over  a  apace  of  about 
300  square  mileB  in  Suffolk,  but  is  ao  often  concealed  by  the  aanda 
and  daya  of  the  Glacial  seriea,  that  generally  it  is  only  on  tbe 
alopea  of  tbe  valleja  which  intersect  tbe  dietrict  that  the  crag 
actually  comes  to  the  surface.  The  best  expoeurea  occur  in  the 
diff-sectiona  of  Walton-on-Naze,  Felixstow,  Bawdsey,  and  in  the 
vailHye  of  the  river*  Orwell  and  Deben. 

The  Bed  Crag  rests  partly  on  the  London  Clay  and  portly  on 
the  Coralline  Crag,  wrapping  round  tbe  isolated  reefa  of  the  latter, 
and  lilling  up  the  hollows  between  them.  At  its  base  there  is 
generally  a  bed  of  phoaphatic  nodulea  with  "  boiatonea  "  and  other 
derived  pebbles,  together  with  rolled  bones  and  teeth  of  nuuumalia 
and  of  sharks. 

From  the  researches  of  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood  *  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer '' 
it  appears  that  the  crag  in  the  southern  part  of  this  area  ia 
decidedly  older  than  that  in  the  northern  part.  The  beds  at 
Walton-on-Naze  yield  a  founa  that  Mr.  Harmer  considers  to  be 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Coralline  Crag,  for  it  includes  many 
Bonthem  apeciea  and  very  few  of  northern  origin,  while  at  Butley 
in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  area  northern  apeciea  are  abundant  and 
sonthem  forms  are  comparatively  rare.  Thus  it  seenis  as  if  these 
red  crags  were  deposited  while  the  sea  was  gradually  retreating 
northwards,  the  slowly  receding  waters  leaving  a  succession  of 
beach  and  shallow-water  deposits  behind  them.  This  shelly  crag 
is  seldom  more  than  20  feet  deep  at  any  one  place,  and  its  bedding 
is  generally  oblique,  so  that  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a 
number  of  shelly  sand-banks,  each  composed  of  highly  inclined 
laminie,  one  bonk  often  being  sharply  truncated  by  another. 

Mr.  Harmer  has  recently  divided  tbe  Red  Crag  into  three  parts, 
on  the  basis  of  the  changing  proportion  of  northern  and  southern 
species,  and  these  divisions  may  be  termed  the  Walton  Crag,  the 
Newboum  Crag,  and  the  Butley  Crag.  The  relations  of  these 
crags  is  best  expressed  by  the  following  table  of  percentages,  in 
the  compilation  of  which  Mr.  Harmer  has  taken  into  account 
only  the  more  abundant  and  characteristic  species. 


apMi». 


Butlej  crag  . 
Newhourn  crag 
Walton  crag 
Coralline  crag 


s™tl«m 

Sonbna 

SpeclM. 

ap«i«t 

13 

23 

16 

11 

20 

5 

2S 

1 

fipeclHor 


The  Walton  Crag  ia  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  Neptmut 
eontraria,  ColvmbeUa  $idcata,  N(u*a  labiota,  N.  tUgatu,  TraAvt 
Adattsoni,  Baeeitioptit  Dalei,  and  Dorinia  exolela;  the  Mew- 
boam  Crag  hy  abundance  of  Cardium  augiataium,  Mactra  mxUit, 
M.  am^ritia,  and  Tellina.  obliqua;  the  Butlej  Cn^  bj  N^vtua 
anfigua,  Buecinum  grmilandiaiin,  Cardium  gntnlandieun,  Nvcvia 
Cobboldia,  TtUina  obliqua,  and  T.  prttteauit. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Red  Crag  is  Bometimes  banked 
againet  the  Coralline  Crag  is  illustrated  in  the  section.  Fig.  174. 
In  the  pits  near  Sutton  there  is  evidence  of  two  shore-levels,  m 
upper  and  a  lower  clitf-line.  The  upper  cliff  is  about  IS  feet  high, 
and  must  foraierlj  have  been  higher,  as  blocks  of  a  hard  bed 
capping  the  hill  above  are  found  at  its  base,  and  some  of  Ihem 
weigh  more  than  a  ton.  With  these  blocks  are  flints  and  coptolite» 
and  shells  of  Mytili,  while  the  surface  of  the  Coralline  Crag  is 
perforated  by  Pholat  boriogi.  The  lower  shore-line  is  about  9  feet 
below  the  upper,  and  here  again  derived  blocks,  coprolites,  and 
Mytili  were  found.  These  two  shore-lines  are  traceable  all  ntnnd 
the  mass  of  Coralline  Crag  intersected  by  the  section.  Fig.  174, 
a  moss  which  evidently  formed  a  reef  in  the  Red  Cn%  sea. 

Norwich  draff. — This  group  has  a  more  extended  range  tbsn 
either  of  the  older  crags,  since  it  is  found  more  or  less  continDOiulT 
through  Eastern  Suffolk  from  Aldehurgh  to  Bungay  and  Beetles, 
and  thence  through  Norfolk  to  Brundall  and  Norwich  (on  the 
river  Yare),  and  to  Coltishall  and  Burgh  in  the  Bure  Valley,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles.  It  ia  well  exposed  at  seveial  localitic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  whence  it  takes  its  name  ;  it  is 
a  variable  group  of  sands,  laminated  clays,  and  pebbly  gTavel^ 
with  occasional  seams  or  patches  of  shells,  and  different  local 
names  were  given  to  different  portions  of  the  group  before  it 
was  ascertained  that  they  all  belonged  to  one  division  of  the  crag. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer  remarks  that  "  the  Norwich  Crag  beds  art 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval  [of  time]  from  any  part  of  the 
Bed  Crag,  Their  molluscan  fauna  has  a  much  more  recent 
character ;  they  never  exhibit  the  highly  inclined  bedding  so 
characteristic  of  the  Red  Crag,  and  they  attain  a  mnch  greater 
thickness  than  the  latter ;  they  occupy  an  entirely  different 
area,  and  appear  to  have  originated  under  somewhat  different 
conditions."  ' 

The  Norwich  Crag  appears  to  out  off  the  Coralline  Cr«g  abrapll; 
near  Aldeburgh  (see  Fig.  173),  and  it  probably  also  truncates  &e 
Red  Crag,  for  Ihe  latter  has  never  been  recognised  north  of  tliK 
place,  while  the  newer  crag  thickens  northward  very  rapidly.  In  ■ 
boring  at  Leiston,  only  two  miles  from  the  border  of  the  CoroUiiie 
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Crag,  it  wttB  found  to  be  134  feet  thick,  at  SoQthwold  14T  feet,  uid 
at  Lowestoft  180  feet  were  traveraetl  without  reaching  its  bue. 

Norwich  Ci^  is  not  well  exposed  in  anj  cliff-«ection,  bat  a  feu 
feet  of  it  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  near  Soutbwold  aii<l 
Boston  Bavent,  the  succession  at  the  latter  place  being  » 
follows : — 

Ftd. 
Ola«tal  Btdt—'BeiAeA  sandi  with  flint  pebbles  .    uji  to  I 

ChUkjford  £erfj— Bedded  sand  and  els; „    12 

NoTwiA  Crag — Sand  with  three  layers  of  ahelU i 

At  AJdeby,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Waveney,  a  brickj'ud 
exposes  a  similar  succession,  and  about  sixty-six  species  of  moUnsca 
have  been  obtained  from  the  shelly  sanda  A  special  feature  of  thii 
locality  is  that  many  of  the  bivalves  occur  with  united  valves  in  thf 
position  of  life  ;  they  include  Mya  armaria,  M.  truncolo,  Svcv^ki 
oblortgoida,  N.  lanceolata,  Lucina  boreaiii,  Mactra  ovalit,  So'obiaiiinii 
plana,  TeUtTta  lata,  and  T.  obliqua. 

Alon^r  the  vattey  of  the  Waveney  this  crag  is  exposed  in  nuoy 
pits  near  Norwicb,  Bramerton,  and  BrundalL  The  beds  vary  from 
IB  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  mainly  of  sand  oitt 
occasional  seams  of  brown  clay,  and  have  generally  a  bed  of  rolleil 
flints  and  pebbles  at  the  base,  in  which  mammalian  bonei  and 
teeth  have  been  found.  Similar  crag  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Bun 
at  Coltishall  and  at  Burgh  near  Aylsham,  the  latter  being  the  moet 
northern  place  to  which  the  Norwicb  Crag  has  been  traced  Tbe 
Ikuna  of  the  beds  near  Norwich  and  ColtiBbell  is  similar  to  that 
farther  south,  but  includes  the  northern  shell  A^arU  bortalii.  In 
both  areas,  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  sometimes  found,  such  19 
Helix  hirpida,  Limtuea  paluttrw,  Viviparus  nudiui,  and  Cwiicu/n 
Jluminalit. 

OhlUeeford  Beds.  —  There  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  about  these  beds  and  their  relation  to  the  Norwich  Cr^ 
The  geological  surveyora  (Mesara  W.  Whitaker  and  C.  EeidT 
distinguish  between  Chillesford  Crag  and  Chillesford  Clay,  regSTthn;; 
the  former  as  part  of  the  Norwich  Cte^  and  the  latter  u  ' 
separate  and  higher  horizon.  Mr.  Banner  agrees  with  then 
authors  that  what  has  been  called  Chillesford  Crag  or  Aldebr 
Beds  is  in  most  localities  indistinguishable  from  Norwich  Cf^' 
but  he  differs  from  them  in  regard  to  the  sand  below  the  da;  at 
Chillesford,  which  he  regards  as  belonging  to  the  Chillesfoni  Bed). 
believing  it  to  be  an  exceptional  bed  without  a  parallel  elsewhut 
Fig.  175  shows  the  relations  of  these  beds  to  the  older  crags  n« 
Aldborough  according  to  Prestwich,  but  the  existence  of  Ited  Cng 
there  ia  doubtful. 


writers,  and  was  carefully  explored  for  the  Geological  Surrsj  bj 
Mr.  0.  Reid,  who  fonnd  the  general  anccesaion  in.  these  c\iSh  to  be 
as  follows ; — 

Fe«. 

„,  .  ^         fOUcial  deposits 

PUwto«t.fl(j.^^^j,j;pf^j ^^15 

rUpper  freahwater  bed  1 
„,.  Fotvstbed  (estaarine)  VCromer  Forast  Bed    .        .    lOtoW 

Pliooen«     -  Lo„„  freshwater  bed/ 

IWcyboumCrag Itoli 

The  lower  ireahwater  bed  is  a  local  and  diocontinooiu  deposit, 
its  relation,  to  the  central  estuarine  portion  resembling  that  of  man 
recent  "  submerged  forests  "  to  the  mud  of  modern  estnariea.  Tbe 
middle  divisioii  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and  gnvel  in  irregaUrUjere, 
and  contains  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  shells  with  manv 
mammalian  bones  ;  it  received  its  name  of  "Forest  bed"  &omtk 
frequent  occurrence  of  etumpe,  logs,  and  matted  roots  of  trees,  but 
these  are  not  in  tlie  position  of  growth,  as  formerly  supposed  ;  tbef 
have  all  been  drifted,  though  probably  not  from  any  great  distance, 
and  from  the  appearances  presented  by  many  of  the  stumps,  Ur, 
Setd  concludes  that  they  have  grown  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rivo^ 
bank  which  was  continually  being  undermined  and  washed  awsj 
by  the  current,  "  and  settling  generally  in  an  upright  position,  U  ve 
should  expect,  &om  the  greater  density  of  the  roots  and  from  tbe 
weight  of  the  adhering  soil,  they  have  formed  'snags'  in  the  river, 
such  as  are  constantly  met  with  in  streams  Sowing  through  a  foiwl- 
clad  conntry." 

The  upper  surface  of  this  estuarine  deposit  is  oft«n  veatheied 
into  a  soil  and  penetrated  by  small  roots  (hence  termed  the  Rootlet 
bed),  and  is  in  some  places  covered  by  lacustrine  deposits  containiTig 
freshwater  sheila,  with  remains  of  fish,  amphibia,  and  smdl 
mammalia  ;  this  is  the  upper  freshwater  bed.  Among  the  tbeHi 
are  the  following  species,  Pisidium  anmicum,  P.  attarloult*  (extinct), 
Corbicida  fiwninalit,  Vatvala  piieinalii,  V.  fiuviatUis,  Fiwi^Bnii 
medi'oa,  V.  vivipaTa,  Hydrobia  marginaia,  Bylhinia  Untaculata,  mi 
several  species  of  Helix. 

The  Ltda  myalit  bed  is  doabtfutly  grouped  as  Pliocene  b;  Ur. 
Reid,  but  may  with  equal  convenience  be  regarded  as  the  local  bsK 
of  the  Pleistocene  series  (see  p.  543). 

2.  SoiMfWat  of  England 
St.  Etrth  Beda — At  St  Erth,  near  Hayle  in  Cornwall,  and  it 
an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  an  interesting 
deposit  of  sand  and  clay,  the  latter  containing  sheila  which  prove 
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area  near  Loiivom  and  Diest,  but  not  extending  &t  to  tb« 
northward. 

Near  Antwerp  are  beda  which  contain  a  fauna  simihtr  (o  that 
of  onr  Coralline  Crag.  At  the  base  is  a  pebble  bed  covered  b;  i 
blackisb  sand  yielding  sharks'  teetb,  Oyjnxna  radka,  and  Cardila 
Mmlit,  and  this  paBsea  up  into  pate  greeniBh  graj  Band,  bom  which 
above  sixtj  species  of  shells  have  been  obtained,  the  most  sbanduit 
being  Ixxardia  ear,  AntarU  Omolii,  A.  corbuloida,  Lueina  hortatit, 
Bingieula  fnuxiiiea,  and  TarrittUa  inrraaata,  with  bones  of  BcAnt 
and  BaUenoptera.  This  is  generally  known  as  the  zone  of  /»- 
airdia  COT. 

This  zone  is  succeeded  bj  the  Scaldisian,  which  consist!  of  i«d 
and  gray  sands  similar  to  our  Red  Crag,  and  containing  many  oF  the 
same  shells,  especially  Sipho  gracilii,  Neptimea  eonlraria,  Folu'a 
LavAtfii,  Nana  reticota,  N.  labiota,  Purpura  letragona.  Paten  man- 
ffiiM,  and  P,  Gerardi.  These  beds  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Harmer  ie 
the  equivalents  of  the  Walton  Crag  ;  he  points  out  that  ^iphwa 
eontraria  is  as  abundant  as  in  the  English  beds,  while  no  Bpecimu) 
of  the  deitral  form  N.  antiqwi  has  been  found  in  the  Scaldiaiui. 
and  he  considerB  the  two  forma  to  be  distinct  epecies. 

No  newer  beds  are  found  near  Antwerp,  but  borings  in  Holland, 
and  especially  at  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  have  traversed  a  great 
thickness  of  Pliocene,  and  prove  that  all  the  zones  thicken  grestir 
toward  the  north.  Thus  the  Utrecht  boring  was  carried  to  a  depA 
of  1198  feet  without  reaching  the  base  of  the  Pliocene,  and  this 
depth  is  divided  as  follows  by  Mr.  Harmer; — 

Fnt 
Recent  and  Pleistocene  dsposita      ....         SIS 

Mma(«iian,  yellow  sands.  ...  262 
Pliocene.!  Scaldisian,  gray  glanconitic  sands   .  133 

\  CatUrlian,,  gray  glauconitic  sanda   .         .        300 

1198 
Here,  therefore,  the  Pliocene  Series  is  probably  at  leaat  700  f«t 
thick.  The  shells  obtained  from  the  Amalelian  include  A'h^ 
Cobboldur,  Lfda  lanceolata,  CaTdi\an  edvXe,  Cbrdtum  ^nsnlandvnmt, 
TeUina  pratenuis,  Mactra  wMrunccUa,  Mya  arffnaria,  and  Lttttrriu 
littcrrea,  an  assemblage  which  corresponda  to  that  of  the  later  pud 
of  the  Red  Crag. 

No  special  accounts  can  here  be  given  of  the  Pliocene  depceits 
of  France  and  Italy,  but  the  following  table  shows  the  chief  deposiU 
which  have  been  described  in  those  countries,  grouped  under  ihe 
three  divisiona  or  atuges  which  are  now  recognised  on  the  Continent- 
and  with  which  it  would  seem  that  our  own  Pliocenes  can  he 
brought  into  line. 
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with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  •  They  also  bear  testimony  to  the  gradual 
refrigeration  of  the  climate  throughout  the  whole  of  the  European 
region. 

The  geographical  conditions  of  early  Pliocene  time  probably  re- 
sembled those  of  the  preceding  Miocene  period  more  than  those  of 
the  later  Pliocene.  There  was  an  eastern  or  Belgian  sea  on  the 
site  of  a  Miocene  sea,  and  its  waters  reached  into  the  eastern  part  of 
England  ;  there  is,  moreover,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  sea 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  a  more  southern  sea,  and  had  no 
opening  toward  the  north.  This  is  indicated  by  the  large  proportion 
of  Mediterranean  species  among  the  mollusca  of  the  older  Pliocene 
beds,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  this  southern  channel  lay.  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Belgian  sea  was  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  channel  across 
the  south  of  England,  but  between  the  Kentish  downs  and  the 
nearest  Pliocene  deposits  to  the  south-west  (in  the  Cotentin)  there 
is  a  space  of  about  170  miles  over  which  no  trace  of  marine  Pliocene 
has  been  found.  Another  possible  line  of  communication  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  along  which  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
connection  with  the  Mediterranean  in  Miocene  time,  and  although 
there  is  here  also  a  gap  of  140  miles  between  Diest  and  Maintz 
(Mayence)  the  intervening  ridge  is  known  to  have  been  upraised 
after  the  epoch  of  the  Diestian  sands. 

With  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Coralline  Crag 
was  accumulated,  Mr.  Harmer  thinks  that  its  materials  formed 
submarine  shell-banks  piled  up  under  the  influence  of  strong  currents 
from  the  southward,  and  that  these  currents  swept  up  the  remains 
of  mollusca  and  bryozoa  from  the  sea-floor,  redepositing  them  in 
more  sheltered  situations.  He  points  out  that  the  sheUs  in  the 
IsocardioreandB  of  Belgium  are  always  in  natural  position  with 
united  valves,  while  those  in  our  Coralline  Crag  are  for  the  most 
part  drifted  shells,  and  he  regards  the  deposit  as  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Turbot  bank  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  which  lies  below 
water  of  25  to  30  fathoms,  and  is  a  shell-bank  formed  by  the 
tidal  current  which  sweeps  through  the  North  Strait 

From  the  general  relations  of  the  newer  to  the  older  Pliocene 
beds  we  may  conclude  that  the  earlier  epoch  was  terminated  by 
movements  which  probably  continued  to  operate  throughout  the 
later  part  of  Pliocene  time.  From  the  facts  which  have  been 
mentioned,  especially  from  the  present  position  of  the  Lenham  beds, 
from  the  progressive  overlap  of  the  newer  crags  toward  the  north, 
and  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  deposits  in  Holland,  we  may 
infer  that  the  movements  consisted  of  an  upheaval  of  the 
soathem  border  of  the  older  Pliocene  or  Diestian  sea,  with  either 
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a    coDtemporaneoiis    or  SQbseqnent    eubsidenee  of   ite  nortliaii 

The  coiueqnence  of  the  npheaTal  in  the  lODth  tbs  to  cnl  off  ill 
communieittioii  with  the  aeu  of  more  eoothem  lAtitad«^  ud  lo 
raise  the  floor  of  the  Eonthem  part  of  the  Dieslian  ks  tbrongli  >t 
least  760  feet  On  the  other  hand  the  aiibaideiice  to  the  northwird 
allowed  the  sea  to  spread  farther  north  than  in  the  earlier  put  d 
the  period,  and  before  the  epoch  of  the  Newboum  and  Butlev 
cngs  it  would  seem  that  part  of  the  land  which  had  hitberU 
united  Scotknd  and  Scandinavia  was  submerged,  eo  that  an  openii^ 
wo*  formed  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Red  Crag  is  gener&Hf  regarded  as  a  shore  depodt,  and  b< 
Mr.  Harmec  it  is  compared  with  the  ahelly  banks  and  beschn 
which  are  now  being  formed  all  along  the  coaat  of  Holland.  Tbefc 
accomulations  of  sand  and  sheila  are  attributed  by  Dutch  ^Icgitte 
to  the  prevalence  of  galea  from  the  west,  and  as  no  tuch  shell  bcd> 
exist  now  on  our  eastern  coasts  this  seems  to  explwn  the  fai^  liul 
if  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Red  Cn^,  we  must  snppoee  U»t  in 
Pliocene  time  the  prevalent  gales  were  from  the  eastward,  sud  lU 
ftotn  the  westward,  as  is  now  the  case. 

As  the  sea  extended  its  area  northward  and  the  land  nee  on  iu 
southern  border,  the  vollej  of  the  Rhine  moat  have  prolosgrd 
itaelf  northward  over  the  sonthem  part  of  the  North  Sea  plsi^. 
and  we  have  seen  (p.  529)  that  the  Chillesford  Bed>  may  powW 
be  deposits  formed  in  the  estuary  of  that  river.  Other  indiMtioM 
of  a  large  river  flowing  from  the  south  present  themselves  in  tit 
Cromer  (Forest)  beds,  and  Mr.  C.  Reid  has  carefully  eiamined  tht 
stones  which  compose  the  gravelly  portion  of  the  deposit  He 
found  the  collection  of  pebbles  to  be  such  that  if  the  river  hw 
flowed  from  the  south,  west,  or  north,  it  must  have  bronght  &  verr 
different  assemblage.  "It  seems,  therefore,  that  only  fram  At 
•onth-eaet  and  east  could  the  stones  be  derived,  and  that  the  ri"r 
must  have  been  very  large  is  shown  by  the  uniformity  of  ''|' 
composition  of  the  gravels  at  considerable  distances  apart ;  if  '■<" 
be  tie  correct  reading,  the  river  can  be  no  other  than  the  Rhine. ' 
view  held  by  various  writers  ever  since  the  Forest  Bed  was  finl 

With  respect  to  the  change  in  the  climate,  the  fauna  oF  the 
Diestian  sand  and  Coralline  Crag  is  that  of  a  rather  warm  oea,  >^ 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  surrounding  country  oiut 
have  been  decidedly  higher  than  it  is  now  in  the  same  latitadei 
The  subsequent  eiclnsion  of  the  warm  southerly  current  doubtle* 
caused  a  general  diminution  of  temperature,  but  there  were  other 
meteoTolc^c  and  cosmic  causes  which  opeisted  in  lendeiing  the 
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climate  more  and  more  frigid,  till  at  length  in  the  Wdybooni 
Crag  we  find  a  fauna  indicative  of  a  climate  tomewhat  colder 
than  that  which  at  present  prevaila  in  Norfolk.  This  prepares  us 
for  the  great  change  which  tcmk  place  very  soon  after  the  formation 
of  that  bed. 

Rkfkrrhoib 

'  See  B  paper  on  the  "Oeology  of  the  GiroDde,"  by  G.  F.  Harris  in  Qa^. 
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and  fluviatile  deposita  of  a  r^ion  where  there  has  been  no  actnal 
Ijlftciation,  such  m  the  south  of  England  or  the  north  of  France. 

For  deacriptive  purpoaea  the  principal  Pleistocene  depoeits  of 
the  British  lalea  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  Glacial  and 
Non-Glacial,  and  if  these  are  placed  in  parallel  columna  a  portion 
of  the  one  Bet  maj  be  regarded  aa  contemporaneous  with  a  portion 
of  the  other,  though  it  will  be  unsafe  to  asanme  that  anj  member 
of  one  seriee  ia  contemporaneous  with  anj'  particular  member  of 
tho  other  seriea.  The  two  series  include  the  following : — 
Qlacial  DeposUi  Non-Qlaaal  D^otUt 

Alluvial  depoaita. 
4.  Latest  marine  bonlder-clays.  Later  river  gTavels,  etc.  (Neolithic). 

8.  Moraines,  kames,  and  eskers.         i^^^"   ^"^    B"*"^'   (P«J»ol''Ji'^) 
I    Cars-deposits  and  Raised  beaches. 
2,  Later  bonlder-clays  with  stratifisd 

sands  and  gravels. 
1.  Older  aud  basal  boulder-claja. 

LiPB  OF  THB   PbBIOD 
FomU  of  ihe  Glacial  Dtporitt 

The  Qlacial  deposits  contain  but  very  few  traces  of  life,  though 
remains  of  the  mammoth  {EUphat  primig«niui)  and  the  reindeer 
{Eangifer  farnndua)  hare  been  found  in  the  so-called  inter-glacial 
beds  of  Scotland,  while  El^hai  antiquut,  Shinocerot  Uplorhin-at, 
Hippopota/mui  amphMui,  and  Hyeena,  crocata  have  been  found 
in  beds  which  lie  at  the  b^se  of  the  bonlder-claya  on  the  coaat 
of  Yorkshire. 

The  molloEca  of  Pleistocene  times  all  belong  to  living  species, 
but  those  found  in  the  marine  Glacial  deposits  are  rnich  as  live 
in  the  seas  round  the  northern  parts  of  our  islands,  the  speciea 
of  our  southern  coasts  being  generally  absent  The  following 
are  some  of  the  commoner  species  in  Glacial  beds  : — 

Gastropoila.  Nstica  clsma,  Trophon  olathratus,  Baccinum  nndatnm, 
B.  pteulandicum,  Pleuratoma  (Bela)  tarricnla,  Turritella 
communis,  ScalarJa  grrenlandica. 

Zaincllibrandiia.  Pecten  iatandicua,  Nncnlana  truncata,  N.  lanceolata, 
Tellina  lata,  T.  balthica,  Astarte  baraalis,  A.  oompreaw, 
Panopsea  norvegica,  Sazicava  rugosa,  Cyprina  islandica, 
Mya  truncata. 

.Fauna  of  the  PaUcoliOuc  Depotilt 
The  mammalian  founa  of  the  Pleistocene  period  ia  principally 
Icnown  from  the  remains  preserved  in  the  caves  and  river  gravels 
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of  Southern  and  Central  England,  some  of  which  are  prolabl; 
contemporaneous  with  the  later  Olacial  deposits  of  the  more 
northern  districts ;  there  is,  at  any  rate,  little  doubt  that  the 
fauna  of  the  older  river  gravels  is  that  which  exieted  on  the 
European  continent  diuing  the  Glacial  epoch. 

This   fauna   includes   a   remarkable   mixture    of   epecica,  Bome 
being  snch  as  would   live   in  a  wanner   cliniate  than  that  of 


A.  AsUrt*  bomlii.  /  Trophou  clntlinliis. 

c.  Corblculi  flnmlnilli.  g.  BckWim  gnxnlindkL 

d.  FiuuB  FabricIL  I.  Puncturellii  noMhlm. 

modem  England  (as  the  lion,  leopard,  caffer  cat,  hyiena,  Ijnir 
and  hippopolamufl),  while  others  are  northern  and  Arctic  animals 
(such  as  the  glutton,  Arctic  foi,  musk  ot,  reindeer,  and  lemmings]- 
There  is  also  a  confliderable  proportion  of  extinct  species,  eoeh  as 
the  mammoth  and  Elephat  antiquut,  three  species  of  rhinocera, 
and  the  Irish  elk  (peniiu  giganieui  =  mtgaceroi). 

The  following  is  a.  list  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the  older 
deposits  of  the  Thames  valley  and  in  th«  lower  cave-eartha  of 


complete  for  any  such  attempt  to  prove  satiafactory,  and  at  present, 
therefore,  most  diatricta  have  each  their  own  local  claaai&catioa  and 
nomenclature.  Consequeutly,  it  seems  beat  to  Belect  for  descriptioa 
a  few  parts  of  the  British  Isles  where  the  glacial  deposits  are  well 
exposed,  and  where  they  have  heen  fully  described.  Thus  some 
account  will  be  given  of  the  following  districts : — 

I.  Bast  Anglia.  4.  Northern  England. 

8.  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.   0.  Central  Scotland. 

3.  North  Wales  and  Cheshire.     6.  Northern  Ireland. 

1.   Eatt  ATiglia 

In  the  east  of  Norfolk  and  SofFolk,  where  the  moat  complete 
Bections  of  the  Lower  QIacial  beds  are  found  along  the  coast,  the 
following  succession  of  deposits  can  be  recognised,  but  there  is  no 
place  where  thev  can  all  be  seen  in  vertical  aucceaaioit : — 

.,„„„ f  Pl»te»u  graveU. 

Upper  group  (chalky  Sonldsr^lay. 

I  Contorted  Drift  (loams  and  sands), 
Iiower  group  -J  Brown  BonlderKiUj  (Cromer  Till). 

t^Arctio  plant  bed  and  Ltda  myalis  bed. 

Above  the  Cromer  freshwater  beds  and  below  the  Glacial  deposits 
there  are  two  discontinuous  beds  which  appear  to  be  the  oldest 
Pleistocene  beda  in  Norfolk, 

The  Ltda  TayaUt  bed  ie  only  found  between  Old  Hythe  and 
Cromet,  for  south  of  Cromer  it  either  thins  out  or  is  cut  off  by  the 
boalder^lay.  The  bed  consists  of  fine  cnrrent-bedded  loamy  sand, 
with  thin  seams  of  loam  and  gravel.  The  fossils  are  marine,  and 
indicate  a  depth  of  6  or  10  fathoms,  as  some  of  the  bivalves  occur 
with  the  valves  united  in  the  position  of  life.  All  thi-  mollueca 
yet  found  (nineteen  apecies)  belong  to  living  species,  and  they 
include  two  characteristic  ciag  shells,  Neptunea  atUiqua  and  Tellimt 
obtiqua.  One  of  the  best  eiposurea  is  at  Bunton  Gap,  near  Cromer, 
where  Leda  myalii,  Mya  aretMria,  and  AitarU  horealia  may  be  found 
in  position  of  life,  and  the  bed  is  16  feet  thick. 

The  Aretve  ficAwaUr  bed  was  first  described  in  1860  >  by  Hr. 
C.  Reid,  who  then  distinguished  it  from  the  Forest  Bed,  and  placed 
it  in  the  Pleistocene  seriea,  because  the  plants  it  contains  indicate 
a  great  change  from  the  climate  of  the  earlier  bed.  Trees  seem  to 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  plants  include  the  dwarf  Aretic 
birch  (Bctvia  naru^,  the  Arctic  willow  (Salia:  pQlaTu\  and  mosses 
which  now  only  live  within  the  Arctic  circle.  It  constats  of  a 
layer  of  clay  and  loam  about  two  feet  thick,  bnt  is  not  by  any 
means   continuous,  having  only  at  present  been  found  at  three 


localitiea  on  tbe  coart,  viz.  6e«atoD,  Mundwle;,  and  CMend,  nor 
Boctou.  At  Muadesler  it  bas  jielded  freshwater  shells,  elftn  of 
beetles,  and  bones  of  SpermophUv*  (a.  sqainel-like  cre&tnre^ 

The  OramtT  Till,  where  thickest  near  Happiabiu^h,  uneuU  ol 
two  beds  of  tough  gray  unrtratified  boulder-day,  with  an  inW- 
mediate  band  of  finely  laminated  and  ripple-msiked  clay.  Tbe 
boulder-clays  contain  fragments  of  marine  sbells,  with  pebbles  aid 
boulders  uf  many  kinds  of  rocks,  including  gneiss,  micB-schiit,  cu- 
bouiferoug  limestone,  basalt,  red  and  gray  grajiites,  and  "tbonb^ni' 
porphyr "  from  Norway,  with  pebbles  of  hard  chalk  which  bti: 
been  bored  by  marine  annelids,  and  subaequently  striated. 

The  Contorted  Dr^t  is  usually  a  yellowiah  marly  and  sand;  d^ 
full  of  atones,  so  that  it  is  really  only  a  variety  of  boulder-cU;. 
but  it  exhibits  a  rude  kind  of  stratification,  and  includes  Inot^ 
patches,  and  seams  of  sand  and  gtaTel,  and  the  whole  has  s  twiatJ, 
contorted,  and  kneaded  appearance.  Another  remarkable  iaivst 
of  tbe  deposit  is  the  occurrence  of  la^  tabular  Tonaa,  of  cklt, 
some  of  which  are  20  to  30  feet  thick,  and  from  100  to  180  nnJ^ 
long.  This  drift  contains  boulders  similar  to  those  in  the  till 
below  and  many  broken  shells,  the  latter  being  frequent  in  t^ 
nesU  and  patches  of  sand,  TdUiM  balthka,  Cardiun  edvic,  Offnm 
ulandica,  and  Mya  arenaria  being  the  commonest  ipeciea. 

Near  Cromer  the  thickness  of  the  Contorted  Drift  is  someliiiia 
as  much  as  170  feet,  and  the  contortions  are  very  msiksd,  bit 
south-eastward  the  deposit  passes  into  a  tolerably  regular  bed  of 
stony  loam  about  30  feet  thick,  intercalated  between  two  thick  bed^ 
of  sand,  each  from  20  to  40  feet  thick,  the  upper  of  which  caoUin! 
the  same  marine  shells  as  are  found  in  the  contorted  mann  nc*' 
Cromer.  The  same  change  into  loams,  sands,  and  fine  gnnb 
seems  to  occur  aa  the  Contorted  Drift  is  traced  to  the  sonlb-wea 
beneath  the  Upper  Glacial  clay  (see  Fig.  177).  Moreover,  tbe 
underlying  Cromer  Till  appears  to  thin  out,  so  that  in  dtt 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich  die  Lower  Glacial  group  cooiiati  oil j 
of  the  two  following  members  r — 

Stratified  sands  and  gravel,  10  to  20  feet- 
Brown  stony  loBffl  and  boulder-clay,  10  to  SO  feet. 

Such  beds,  with  occasional  intercalations  of  laminated  low  "' 
brick-earth,  cover  lai^  areas  in  the  east  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  mJ 
EsBei,  but  as  the  beds  are  followed  to  the  higher  ground  in  ibe 
western  pari*  of  these  counties,  and  to  the  chalk  escarpment  in 
Cambridgeshire,  they  thin  out  and  are  overlapped  by  the  Upp" 
Glacial  clay,  which  then  rests  directly  on  tbe  chalk. 

The  Obalky  Boulder-OIay  is  a  stiff  bluish  gray  dsy,  con- 
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appear  to  have  mantled  their  slopes  up  to  a  height  of  at  least  380 
feet ;  beyond  Holderness  they  occur  on  the  chalk  to  a  height  of  440 
feet,  and  descend  into  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  forming  the  cliffs  as  far 
as  Filey,  and  occurring  at  intervals  along  the  coast  to  the  northward. 

An  important  fact  is  that  these  clays  with  associated  sands  and 
gravels  are  banked  up  against  an  ancient  coast-line  which  in  places 
presents  the  form  of  a  buried  line  of  cliffs.  Such  cliffs  appear  tu 
exist  in  Lincolnshire  from  Welton  near  Burgh  to  Hawerby,  about  8 
miles  north  of  Louth.  They  occur  again  in  Yorkshire,  and  are 
intersected  by  the  present  coast-line  at  Sewerby. 

In  Lincolnshire  the  basement  beds  are  now  here  visible,  bat  it 
is  known  from  borings  that  they  are  from  60  to  100  feet  thick, 
and  that  they  rest  on  a  fioor  or  scar  of  chalk  which  is  about  80 
feet  below  the  present  sea -level,  where  it  passes  under  the  sea 
The  base  of  the  series  is  nowhere  visible,  but  borings  prove  that 
there  is  alwavs  a  basement  bed  of  chalk-rubble  from  2  to  8  feet 
thick:  The  clays  which  are  visible  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  a  lower 
clay  of  a  purplish  brown  colour  (the  "  Purple  Clay "),  containing 
stones  and  boulders  both  large  and  small ;  (2)  an  upper  clay  of  a 
dull  red  colour  mottled  with  ashen  gray,  containing  many  smaU 
stones,  pellets  of  chalk,  and  bits  of  coal^  but  few  large  boulders ; 
this  is  known  as  the  "  Hessle  Clay."  ^ 

Near  the  border  of  the  Wolds  patches  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
frequeut)  often  resembling  beach  deposits,  and  containing  niany 
marine  shells,  some  of  which  are  perfect,  but  most  are  broken.  They 
include  Mya  truncatay  Corbula  gibba^  Mcbcira  suhtruncatOj  Tdlim 
baltkuxif  T.  lata,  Cardium  ediile,  Cyprina  ialandica^  Venus  gcdlinOy 
and  (at  Crozton)  Corbicula  Jluminalis,  which  is  also  abundant  at 
Kelsey  in  Yorkshire.  At  Eirmington,  and  about  80  feet  above  sea- 
level,  an  interesting  deposit  of  laminated  silt  or  warp  occura  con- 
taining Foraminifera,  Rissoa  idvat,  Scrobicularia  planoy  and  other 
bivalves  ;  it  resembles  the  warp  formed  between  tide-marks  on  the 
present  coast,  and  is  overlain  by  10  or  12  feet  of  beach  shingle. 
The  occurrence  of  such  undisturbed  marine  silt  in  association  with 
the  boulder-clays  and  marine  gravels  is  of  much  importance. 

In  Holderness  the  sea  has  cut  back  into  the  Glacial  deposits,  and 
good  sections  are  thus  exposed  in  the  cliffs,  especially  at  Dimlington, 
Bridlington,  and  Sewerby.^  The  succession  of  beds  seen  at  these 
places  is  as  follows,  the  total  thickness  being  from  60  to  100  feet : — 

5.  The  Sewerby  gravels. 

4.  The  Hessle  boulder-clay. 

3.  The  Purple  boulder-clay. 

2.  The  Basement  boulder -clay. 

1.  Chalky  gravel  and  buried  cliff  beds. 


The  chalky  gravel  appears  to  form  a  nearl;'  continuona  bnaal 
bed.  The  buried  cliff  beds  are  only  seen  at  Sewerby,  where  they 
are  banked  against  the  ancient  coast-line  above  mentioned.  The 
lection  here  is  represented  in  Fig.  179,  and  the  mammalian  bones 
mentioned  on  p.  539  were  foand  in  the  old  beach  and  in  the 
overlying  rainwaah. 

The  Basement  clay  is  of  a  greeniah  gray  colour,  is  sometimes  30 
feet  thick,  aud  inclndea  twisted  layers  or  patches  of  sand  which 
contain  marine  shells ;  no  fewer  than  1 10  species  have  been  found, 
and  amoD!;  thera  are  some  which  no  longer  live  in  Britisli  waters, 
such  as  Nucnla  Cohboldia,  Ttllijui  obligua,  Aitarte  borealit,  Fvtut 
ipitzbergauit,  and  F.  Sarti. 

The  Purple  and  the  Hassle  boulder-clays  have  the  same  characters 
AS  in  Lincolnshire.     The  commonest  stones  in  these  and  the  lower 


a.  BuemBnt  boulder-clay.  !L  Pebble  bBtch  /       '""■ 

i.  Chalky  gnvel.  I.  Cbdk. 

clay  have  been  derived  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  to  the  north- 
wanl,  but  some  have  come  from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  others  from 
Tcesdale  and  from  Cumberland,  while  a  few  are  identical  with 
rocks  in  the  south  and  west  of  Norway. 

Relative  Ag&. — The  correlation  of  the  beds  above  described 
with  those  of  more  southern  counties,  and  the  relation  of  the  eastern 
to  the  western  deposits,  are  debated  questions,  but  two  opinions 
have  been  eipresaerl,  and  a  thiid  view  is  also  possible,  (1)  The  eastern 
series  may  be  newer  than  the  western  (Chalky  Boulder-clay),  and 
.  therefore  later  than  any  deposit  in  East  Anglia  (except  the  plateau 
gravel)  ;  (2)  the  eastern  series  may  be  the  older  of  the  two  and 
equivalent  to  the  Lower  Olacial  of  Norfolk  ;  (3)  the  eastern  and 
western  clays  may  be  of  nearly  the  same  age,  but  formed  by  different 
icB-streami,  the  one  coming  from  the  north  and  north-east,  the 
other  from  the  north-west. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  older  view,  and  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  western  clays  appear  to  have  undergone  more  subeequent 
erosion  and  destruction  than  the  eastern,  and  also  by  the  entiie 
absence  of  chalky  clay  above  the  latter,  for  if  the  second  view  were 
correct  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  non- occurrence  of  such  a 
superposition  in  some  part  of  Holderness.  There  are  some  facts, 
however^  which  favour  the  second  view,  for  there  is  much  general 
similarity  between  the  drifts  of  Holderness  and  those  of  Cromer ; 
further,  when  the  latter  are  followed  along  the  north  coast  of  Norfolk, 
part  of  them  seems  to  pass  into  beds  which  have  all  the  characten 
of  the  Hessle  clay. 


3.  North  WaleSy  Cheshire^  and  West  Lancashire 

Qlaclation. — The  glaciation  of  the  country,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  more  exposed  rock  surfaces  have  been  grooved  and  striated 
by  the  passage  of  ice,   may  first  occupy  our  attention.    Sir  A. 
Ramsay  has  shown  that  among  the  Welsh  mountains  the  direction 
of  these  markings  corresponds  to  the  general  trend  of  the  larger 
valleys,  and  that  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  glaciers. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  those  valleys  which  radiate  from  the 
Snowdonian  mountains  to  the  southward,  eastward,  and  northwari^ 
In  Anglesey,  however,  the  glacial  strias  run  from   north-east  to 
south-west  at  right  angles  to  the  trend  of  the  great  valleys  which 
open  on  to  the  Menai  Straits,  and  it  is  clear,  therefoi'e,  that  the 
glaciation  of  that  island  is  not  due  to  the  local  glaciers.     Again, 
in  Flint  and  Denbigh  the  strias  nm  across  and  not  down  the 
valleys,  except  that  of  the  Dee,  which  roughly  coincides  with  their 
general  direction,  this  being  from  W.S.W.  to  RN.E.     Lastly,  in 
Cheshire  and  the  south-west  of  Lancashire  the  prevalent  direction 
is  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.     From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  a  large 
body  of  ice  came  from  the  north  and  passed  southward  on  each 
side  of  Wales,  the  local  ice  being  deflected  by  it 

Ghlacial  Deposits. — The  observations  of  Mr.  Mellard  Reade^ 
and  Mr.  A.  Strahan  ^  have  shown  that  these  are  divisible  into  two 
groups:  (1)  an  older  set  of  tough  blue  bouldeiH^lays  and  coarse 
gravels  which  only  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains : 
(2)  a  newer  set  of  red  and  brown  boulder^ays  with  intercalated 
beds  of  sand  which  are  sometimes  over  100  feet  thick ;  these  beds 
resemble  the  Holderness  drifts,  and  have  been  called  the  "Low- 
level  boulder-clays  "  by  Mr.  Reade. 

The  relations  of  the  two  deposits  are  well  shown  in  the  clifis  of 
Colwyn  Bay,  where  the  following  succession  is  visible  : — 
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Feet 
CA.  Brown  boulder-clay  with  broken  shells  and  some 

_         I  northern  erratics 8  to  12 

X^ewer-jg    Obliquely  stratified  sands  resting  on  an  eroded 

V.  surface 6  to  12 

(2,  Cream-coloured  till  in  discontinuous  ^latcheS  0  to    2 

Older  -|  1.  Hard  bluish  gray  till  packed  full  of  stones  derived 

1^  from  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  seen  for    6 

Of  the  upper  sands  and  clays  Mr.  Reade  says,  "they  are  not 
what  the  immediate  coast  or  mountains  could  yield,  but  are 
composed  principally  of  Triassic  debris  mixed  with  travelled  and 
striated  rocks.''  Near  Llandulas,  at  a  height  of  about  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  stratified  sand  and 
gravel  in  which  marine  shells  occur,  and  reddish  boulder-clay  rises 
to  above  400  feet  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 

In  the  west  of  Carnarvonshire  there  are  vast  accumulations  of 
gravel  and  boulder  beds  which  sweep  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  to 
heights  of  800  and  1000  feet ;  and  on  the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfaen, 
a  hill  overlooking  Carnarvon  Bay,  with  a  height  of  1350  feet^  there 
is  an  extensive  deposit  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel  containing 
marine  shells,  more  than  sixty  species  having  been  obtained. 
Among  the  most  abundant  of  these  are  Tellina  baltica,  Cardium 
edule,  AstarU  horealis,  Gyprina  islandica,  and  TurrUella  communis. 
It  is  irregularly  overlain  by  boulder-clay,  and  both  deposits  contain 
erratics  from  Cumberland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  chalk  flints  which 
came  probably  from  Ireland.  These  flints,  as  Mr.  Mackintosh 
observes,  have  travelled  to  a  higher  level  than  their  source,  for  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Irish  chalk  are  between  900  and  1000  feet.^ 

Similar  shell-bearing  gravels  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Mackintosh 
at  heights  of  1000  to  1230  feet  on  the  east  side  of  the  hills  near 
Minera  in  Denbighshire  ;  here  also  Eskdale  granite,  Cumberland 
felstones,  and  Chalk  flints  are  mi:(ed  with  the  debris  of  local  rocks, 
and  all  are  well  rolled  and  rounded  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  a 
sea-beach.  This  pebbly  condition  appears  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  gravels  between  levels  of  1000  and  1400  feet,  while  between 
heights  of  500  and  1000  feet  the  stones  in  the  drift  are  mostly 
angular.  Above  1400  feet  there  are  again  angular  gravels,  and 
boulders  of  Arenig  felstone  occur  in  the  Minera  district  up  to  a 
height  of  1900  feet. 

The  low-level  boulder-clays  were  formerly  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  clay  with  a  middle  sandy  division,  but  Mr.  Reade  and 
Mr.  Strahan,  who  are  both  well  acquainted  with  the  drifts  of  these 
counties,  agree  in  thinking  that  the  sands  do  not  form  anything  like 
a  continuous  horizon,  but  are  irregular  beds  developed  at  varions 
horizons.     Although  there  is  no  regular  tripartite  division  of  the 
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Beriea,  yet  as  a  whole  they  exhibit  tnach  mem- 
blanM  to  the  deposits  of  Holdemesa  uid  Eut 

A  Lincolnshire,  for  the  lower  clays  Me  genentllj 

^  purplish   brown,  and  the  uppermost  cUj  n- 

%  {  seubles  the  Hesale  Clay  in  being  ftresked  end 

S  ^  mottled  with  gray,  and  also  in  containing  fewer 

I  K  atcnes. 

7  I          A  good  section  of  the  Lancashire  drift  is 

I  a  exposed  in  the  clifb  near  Blackpool   (Fee  Fig- 

-  ^  180).      Here  the  lower  bed  of  boulder-ckj  is 

J  J  harder  and  more  stony  than  tbat  forming  the 

1  e  upper  pert  of  the  cliff,  but  otherwise  there  it 
J  a  little  difference  between  them  ;  the  intei- 
S  ^  calated  sands  and  gravek  are  well  stratified, 
^  I  and  contain  many  marine  shells.  OceaMonaUv, 
•|  n  as  at  Liudal  in  North  Lancashire,  beds  of  pctt 
£  n  with  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees  occur  beneath  s 
"E  ^  great  thickness  of  boulder-clay. 

%  Both  the  boulder-clays  and   the  sands  fre- 

',  quently  contain  marine  shellB  and  ForaminiFen, 

31  .  those    in    the    sauds    having    doubtless    been 

g  S  brought  by  the  currents  which  carried  the  eaiid, 

4  E  but  those  in  the  bouider-clays  are  filled  with 

2  1  line   silt  charged    with    Fotaniinifers,   showing 

5  "S  that  they  have  been  picked  up  from  siltj  shorts 

■  ■  and  transported  by  ice.  The  ehella  have  been 
^  1  fuund    Bt  various  localities  in   Cheshire  ud 

■  e  Lancashire  from  sea-level  up  to  600  feet,  and 
E  ^  at  ISOO  feet  near  Macclesfield. 

3  g 

f  4.  Nortitem  England" 

g  .          The  G-laoiatioii. — This  is  traceable  chiefly 

E  ■*  to  two  main  centres — the  mountain  clusler  of 

I  I  the  English  Lake  District,  end  the  massive  felli 

^  g  of  Qalloway  in  Scotland.      Little  record  b  left 

g  ;f  of  the  earlier  phases  of  tbe  Glacial  period,  but 

^  a  to    the    early    sporadic    radiation    of    bouldm 

I  ei  from  these  centres  may  be  due  much   of  the 

S  '  This  section  is  >  contributioD  rroni  the  pen  ot  Qw 

A  late  Mr.  Htigh  HillBr,  F.O.3.,  whose  peraoual  mcqiuiiil- 

^  snee  tvith  the  district  mskea  it  ruore  valuable  than  tnj 

degcriptiod    the    aatbor    coeld    have   compiled   &Mn 

publisbed  sources. 


Btrange  iDtercroeaing  snd  intermingling  that  marks  their  after- 
distribution.      In  nsnj  cases  tbejr  may  have  found  their  wav  into 

their  present  positioD,  not  from  the  parent  rock  direct,  but  from 
Tarioua  puiuts  withiu  the  circles  of  early  dispersal. 

The  striation  of  the  Lake  District  must  be  attributed  to  gUcien 
which  moved  out  through  ita  radiating  dales  in  almost  every 
direction,  the  chief  axis  of  movement  being  that  of  the  principal 
waterehed  which  runs  through  iU  centre  approximately  east  and 
west.  The  lower  valleys  and  their  parting  ridges,  according  to  Mr. 
CliftoD  Ward,^  became  gradually  buried  under  a  conBuent  eheet  of 
ice.  In  Qalloway  heavy  glaciers  moved  out  from  the  central 
granitic  masses,  and  the  glaciers  of  the  two  districts  came  together 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Solway  basin. 

The  further  distribution  of  strife  and  boulders  ia  curious  in  the 
extreme.  From  Qalloway  it  is  remarkable  that  they  pass  very 
little  to  the  northwarda  On  the  west  they  bend  along  the  coast  as 
if  to  join  the  south-west  stream  of  stria:  making  down  from  the 
Highlands  through  the  now  submerged  valleys  of  Argyleshire  upon 
the  broader  vale  oF  St.  Patrick's  Channel.  On  the  south  they  point 
freely  southward,  and  their  direction  is  continued  over  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  Anglesea.  In  the  Lake  District  the  same  southward 
tendency  is  observable.  Boulders  of  Cunibnan  rocks  do  not  range 
far  to  the  north  or  north-west — not  far  beyond  Carlisle— but  stream 
olf  freely  to  the  south.  Moreover,  from  the  eastern  fells  near  Shap 
and  those  round  the  head  oE  Lunedale  they  are  shed  eouihward 
over  Nortli  Lancashire,  not  only  down  the  valley  of  the  Lune  and 
along  the  low  sea-board,  but,  as  if  regardless  of  gradients,  over  the 
Ingleborough  district  into  Ribblesdale,  crossing  many  considerable 
valleys,  and  overriding  hills  up  to  1500  feet. 

In  easterly  directions  the  evidence  isitill  more  curious.  In  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Galloway,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Home,  the 
striK  point  across  the  Solway,  Crifell  (180U  feet  high)  standing  in 
the  way  somewhat  like  a  graduated  mark  in  a  tide-way.  The  main 
stream  of  stnatlon,  joined  towards  the  south  by  strite  and  boulden 
from  the  I^ke  District,  passes  to  the  east  coast  of  England  The 
greater  part  of  it  croasea  the  watershed  between  the  Cheviots  and 
the  northern  shoulder  of  Cross  Fell  (both  of  which  hill-groups  had 
small  ice-caps  of  their  own),  at  heights  of  from  600  to  ITOO  feet ; 
it  skirts  the  Cheviot  range,  the  ice-borne  boulders  covering  their 
flanks  up  to  1600  feet,  but  apparently  at  lessening  heights  as  we 
trace  them  on.  To  the  south  of  Cross  Fell  a  smaller  stream  of 
boulders  and  strie  from  Galloway  and  the  I^e  District  con- 
centrates upon  the  Stainmore  Pass,  and  carries  the  boulders  of 
Shap  Fell  to  the  east  coast  through  Teesdale.* 
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Glaoial  Deposita — It  is  not  only  in  the  striation  of  the 
rocks  that  these  movements  are  recorded,  but  also  in  the  structiin 
of  the  till  or  lower  boulder-clay,  which  enwraps  the  country  with 
an  irregular  sheet  of  miscellaneous  oflf-scouiings,  and  extends  from 
the  flanks  and  hollows  of  the  hills  (as  high  sometimes  as  1800 
feet)  down  to  the  sea.  The  larger  boulders  embedded  in  the 
till  are  striated  in  situ  in  the  same  general  direction,  and  with 
the  same  firmness  and  evenness  as  the  striae  on  the  rocks;  thns 
the  till  of  Northumberland  may  be  likened  to  one  vast  irregul&r 
'^  striated  pavement^'  The  smaller  boulders  and  stones  frequently 
have  their  longer  axes  drawn  into  the  line  of  glaciation,  as  if  by  a 
heavy  dragging  force  moving  contemporaneously  with  the  accnma- 
lation  of  the  material.  At  the  surface  it  is  often  shaped  into  sow- 
backs  or  drumlin^  stretched  in  the  same  direction.  All  these 
features  of  the  till  are  remarkably  developed  on  the  watershed 
among  the  Bewcastle  Wastes,  north  of  Gilsland  in  Cumberland. ^^ 

The  composition  of  the  till,  again,  shows  that  the  outcrops  of 
rock  lying  in  the  path  of  movement — all  the  way  from  the  red 
rocks  of  Cumberland,  for  instance,  to  the  coaly  shales  of  Newcastle 
— contributed  one  after  the  other  their  quota  of  materials,  the 
boulders  being  gradually  reduced  in  size  and  rubbed  down  into 
clay,  etc.,  as  if  by  sustained  friction,  as  they  were  carried  on.  The 
texture  and  colour  of  the  till  thus  constantly  varies — it  is  bright 
Indian  red  on  the  red  rocks ;  leaden-coloured  and  clayey  on  the 
carbonaceous  rocks ;  sandy  and  raw  where  the  pale  carboniferous 
sandstones  predominate  ;  brown  and  dry  on  the  Cheviot  porphyry ; 
and  when  it  rests  on  composite  formations  such  as  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone  series,  it  never  remains  for  half  an  acre  the 
same.  Among  the  slopes  of  the  higher  hills  it  is  thin,  loose, 
local,  angular,  and  almost  morainic-looking ;  in  the  valleys  and 
low  grounds  it  becomes  dense  and  well-kneaded  up,  and  contains 
a  larger  assortment  of  boulders ;  in  the  lower  grounds  it  is  often 
gravelly  and  much  intercalated  with  seams  of  sand  and  gravel 
and  laminated  clay  without  stones ;  but  it  is  the  same  deposit 
throughout 

The  overlying  deposits  are  not  so  well  understood.  In  tlie 
Isle  of  Man  Mr.  Home  describes  an  important  section  near 
Ramsey, ^^  where  a  lower  boulder-clay  or  till  is  overlain  by  finely- 
stratified  sands  and  gravels,  '^evidently  a  marine  deposit^"  abore 
which  is  a  stony  clay  (6  to  8  feet  thick)  resembling  the  maritime 
boulder-clav  of  Scotland.  In  West  Cumberland  Mr.  J.  D.  EendaU  ^^ 
describes  sands  and  stony  clays  which  he  believes  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  uppermost  sands  and  boulder-clays  of  Lancashire.  On 
the  coasts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  there  is  undoubtedly 


an  upper  boulder-cla;  limited  to  the  maritime  districts,  and  to 
elevations  under  350  feet,  and  Ijring  in  the  track  of  the  north 
and  south  coast  gUciation.  It  is  divided  from  the  till  either  by 
stratilied  eand  and  gravel,  or  iy  an  eroded  junction  line.  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  deposit,  very  uniform  in  character,  that  is  found 
all  along  the  sea-board  from  Aberdeenshire  southward,  differing 
from  the  till  by  ita  uniformly  reddish  colour  and  the  fewness 
and  smallness  of  its  stones. 

The  latest  deposits  of  the  Glacial  period  in  the  north  of 
England  are,  (I)  the  ridges  and  mounds  of  tnmultuously  stratified 
gravel  and  sand  known  aa  kamea  (or  eskers},  and  (2)  moraine 
mounds  of  angular  debris.  The  moraines,  which  abound  in 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Lake  District,  are  the  debris  heaps  of 
the  last  ehrunken  glaciers.  In  Northumberiand  they  are  few 
and  small.  The  gravel  mounds  are  of  more  equivocal  origin. 
In  some  cases,  near  Otterbum  in  Northumberland,  they  merge 
into  moraines  ;  one  part  of  a  single  mound  may  be  moraine  and 
the  other  part  kame.  These  kames  are  of  true  morainic  origin. 
The  winding  kame  ridges,  which,  like  the  dramlias  of  the  drift, 
extend  in  the  direction  of  ice-movement  (though  only  a  single 
chain  of  them  crosses  the  watershed  of  England,  i.e.  through  the 
shallow  watershed  valley  at  Gilsland),  are  often  supposed  to  be 
marine,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  nor  even  probable. 

6,  Central  and  Northern  Scotland 

The  following  account  of  the  Glacial  phenomena  of  this 
region  is  taken  principally  from  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Memoir  on  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Glacial  Drift  of  Seotland,^^  supplemented  by  some 
additions  from  more  recent  sources. 

Q-laoIatlon. — ^The  rocky  regions  of  Scotland  nearly  every- 
where exhibit  the  peculiar  rounded  and  moulded  outline  which 
is  characteristic  of  ice-action,  and  nowhere  are  these  swelling 
contours  more  distinct  than  on  the  slopes  which  rise  from  the 
central  lowlands.  Wherever,  too,  the  smoothed  surfaces  of  the 
rocks  have  been  protected  from  atmospheric  influences  by  a 
covering  of  turf  or  clay  they  exhibit  the  striationa  and  groovings 
left  by  the  passage  of  ice-bome  stones;  such  striated  surfaces 
occur  not  only  on  the  summits  and  flanks  of  lofty  mountains, 
but  also  along  the  shores  of  the  lochs  and  firths,  and  are  often 
seen  to  pass  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Observation  has  shown  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  atriie  run 
parallel  to  the  main  valleys  of  the  country,  and  that  they  radiate 
outwards  from  the  great  central  mountain  ranges.     Thus   there 
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is  ample  proof  that  the  Grampians  formed  one  axis  of  disperaal, 
for  down  the  valleys  which  open  on  to  the  Clyde  the  striae  run 
south  or  south-east,  down  Loch  Fyne  they  run  south-west,  while 
at  the  north  end  of  Loch  Awe,  and  thence  over  the  country  to 
Loch  Linnhe,  the  direction  is  uniformly  from  east  to  west ;  down 
the  valley  of  the  Spey  they  run  north-east,  in  Aberdeen  nearly 
due  east)  while  in  Perth,  Fife,  and  Forfar  the  directions  are  south- 
east and  east -south -east.  The  highlands  of  Sutherland  formed 
another  centre  whence  the  ice  radiated  in  every  direction. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  coincidence  between  the 
direction  of  the  strias  and  that  of  the  main  valleys  ;  thus  the  dis- 
trict known  as  Knapdale  in  Argyleshire,  which  rises  to  700  or  800 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  glaciated  obliquely  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, as  if  the  ice  had  filled  up  the  valley  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  had 
flowed  over  the  ridge  to  the  Sound  of  Jura.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  time  when  the  ice  from  the  Perthshire  highlands  went 
across  the  Ochil  Hills,  some  of  which  reach  a  height  of  2300  feet 
and  these  are  important  facts  to  remember  when  the  mode  of 
glaciation  is  considered. 

G-la^ial  Depoeita — The  following  is  a  general  classification 
of  these  deposits,  but  it  is  seldom  that  all  the  members  are  found 
in  one  locality,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  moraines  were  more  or 
leas  contemporaneous  with  the  later  8helM)earing  clays  : — 

5.  Eames  and  raised  beaches. 

4.  Moraines  of  local  glaciers. 

3.  Shell-bearing  clays  near  the  coast. 

2.  Upper  boulder-clays  with  stratified  sands  and  gravels. 

1.  Lower  boulder-clay  or  till. 

The  till  is  described  as  a  very  stiff  clay  full  of  stones  and 
boulders,  or  rather  as  a  mixture  of  gritty  clay,  gravel,  and 
boulders,  the  whole  being  so  hard  and  compact  that  it  often 
weathers  like  a  conglomerate.  Boulder-clay  of  this  kind  occurs 
up  to  heights  of  1600  feet,  and  is  sometimes  over  100  feet  thick, 
being  always  thickest  on  the  low  grounds  and  thinning  away  on 
the  highland  slopes.  The  stones  and  boulders  found  at  any  given 
locality  are  principally  derived  from  local  rocks,  and  in  the  low- 
land clays  there  are  not  many  stones  which  have  travelled  more 
than  a  few  miles  from  their  parent  site  ;  most  of  the  fragments 
are  smoothed  and  striated,  and  many  are  scratched  all  over,  often 
exhibiting  five  or  six  definitely  striated  surfaces.  The  local 
character  of  the  clay  is  also  shown  by  its  variations  in  colour. 
Hugh  Miller,  sen.,  long  ago  remarked  that  red  sandstones  were 
covered  by  red  boulder-clay,  the  gray  flags  of  Caithness  by  a 
lead -coloured  clay,  and  the  coal-measures  of  the  Lothians  by  a 
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bluish  black  clay ;  subsequent  observations  have  shown  that  the 
clays  of  these  colours  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  limits  of 
the  formations  from  which  they  derive  their  tint,  but  slightly 
overlap  them  in  an  outward  direction  ;  thus  in  the  basin  of  the 
Forth  the  red  clay  passes  eastward  on  to  the  coal-iueasures  for  a 
certain  distance  before  it  is  replaced  by  the  clay  which  derives 
its  tint  from  those  measures. 

Thus,  though  the  materials  of  this  inland  boulder-clay  afford 
evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  transport,  still  its  local  character  is 
so  strongly  marked,  that  "whatever  may  have  been  its  mode  of 
production,  it  cannot  have  been  carried  from  a  distance,  but  must 
have  been  formed  on  the  whole  in  the  districts  in  which  it  is  found." 

In  many  places  the  hard  till  or  boulder-clay  above  described 
is  covered  by  deposits  of  a  more  varied  character,  consisting  of 
stratified  sand,  gravel,  and  clay ;  such  deposits  occupy  large  areas 
in  the  central  lowlands  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 
Associated  with  these  beds  or  stranded  on  bare  hill -sides  are 
numerous  large  erratics  or  isolated  boulders,  which  have  usually 
come  from  points  to  the  north  or  north-west  of  the  positions  they 
now  occupy,  and  some  have  travelled  distances  of  50  or  60  miles ; 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  boulders  rarely  or  never  occur  in  the 
older  boulder-clay,  though  they  often  lie  on  it. 

A  good  example  of  the  stratified  beds  is  found  in  the  Isle  of 
An*an ;  the  beds  are  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  bums  near  Lag 
from  80  to  100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ai*e  as  follows  : — 

Feet 

Beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay 15 

Reddish  clay  with  shells  of  Arctic  sj^cirs  7  to  10 

Hard  brown  bonlder-clay  or  till seen  for  20 

Along  the  coast  of  Aberdeen,  from  Stonehaven  to  Peterhead,  a 
very  different  kind  of  boulder-clay  is  found ;  this  is  a  reddish  brown 
clay  which  appears  to  resemble  the  brown  clays  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  It  contains  broken  marine  shells,  and  often  includes 
Beams  of  fine  sand  or  laminated  silt;  moreover,  its  materials  appear 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  southward,  from  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone districts  in  Kincardine  and  Forfar,  a  conclusion  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  strise  on  the  rocks  below,  pointing 
from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.K  Near  Collieston  and  Slains  this  clay  rests 
on  a  set  of  stratified  sands  and  gravels  which  are  more  than  50 
feet  thick,  and  contain  numerous  broken  marine  shells,  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  Pliocene  beds, 
comparable  to  the  English  crags.  The  red  clay  varies  from  10  to 
30  feet  in  thickness,  and  reaches  inland  up  to  heights  of  300  feet, 
while  pebbly  gravels  with  broken  shells  ran^e  up  to  470  feet. 
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In  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  there  are  certain  deposits  which  were 
evidently  formed  during  the  last  stage  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  The 
usual  succession  of  these  beds  is  as  follows  : — 

Clvde  I  ^'  ^^^y  ^^*y  ^^  sandy  gravel, 

beds  1  ^*  ^^^®  ^*y  ^^^y  ^^'^^  many  perfect  shells. 

\l.  Laminated  reddish  clay  without  shells. 

Till.  Hard  tough  boulder-clay  \(ith  striated  stones. 

There  is  always  a  layer  of  laminated,  stoneless,  and  shell-less  cIa}* 
between  the  till  and  the  shell- bearing  clay  (No.  2),  but  its  thickness 
varies  from  1  to  18  feet.  The  clay  above  is  a  consolidated  mud 
through  which  many  stones,  both  rounded  and  angular,  are  scattered, 
but  its  consistency  is  not  that  of  boulder-clay,  and  the  stones  are 
not  glaciated  ;  the  shells  which  occur  in  it  are  generally  perfect, 
and  are  of  northern  and  Arctic  species.  These  clays  fringe  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  from  Glasgow  westward,  and  pass  up  the  Kyles  of 
Bute  to  Loch  Fyne  ;  they  are  also  found  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Lomond,  but  do  not  anywhere  extend  beyond  50  feet  above  the  sea. 

Inland  the  last  phase  of  the  Glacial  epoch  is  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  terminal  moraines  in  many  of  the  Highland  valleys : 
sometimes  several  such  moraines  occur  one  above  another,  and 
huge  blocks  of  rock  are  often  perched  on  the  top  of  them  as  well 
as  on  the  neighbouring  slopes,  while  the  course  of  the  glen  above 
the  highest  moraine  is  swept  clear  of  all  such  detritus. 

Kames  are  found  in  some  districts,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  observed 
that  in  Easter  Ross  the  ends  of  all  the  kames  are  markedly  levelled 
out  into  horizontally  stratified  sheets  of  gravel  all  along  the  line 
of  the  100-foot  beach  of  that  district. 


6.  Ireland 

G-laiCiation. — The  glaciation  of  Ireland  presents  some  remark- 
able features  ;  the  prevalence  of  ice -marks  running  from  N.N.W. 
to  S.S.E.,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  roches  moutonn^s  sloping 
to  the  N.N.W.,  prove  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  general 
movement  of  the  ice  was  from  that  direction.  This  general  trend 
is  particularly  noticeable  throughout  the  southern,  central,  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  country ;  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  however, 
the  ice-marks  vary  greatly  in  direction,  pointing  south-west  about 
Gal  way  Bay,  W.N.W.  round  Clew  Bay,  due  north  round  KillaU 
Bay,  north-west  down  the  valley  of  Lough  Erne,  and  north-east  in 
Tyrone.  It  is  probable  that  the  striss  hs^ve  not  all  been  produced 
at  the  same  time  or  by  the  same  agent ;  that  some  were  made  b? 
the  early  glaciers,  some  by  an  ice-sheet  or  ice-stream  during  a  time 
of  submergence,  and  some  by  the  later  glaciers  which  occupied  the 
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mountains  on  their  re -elevation,  and  it  is  obviously  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  striae  made  at  these  diiferent  stages  of  the 
Glacial  episode.  Mr.  J.  R.  Eilroe  has  shown  that  in  the  north-west 
of  Ireland  two  sets  of  striae  can  be  distinguished,  the  one  being 
due  to  a  local  glaciation  and  the  other  to  a  flow  of  ice  from  the 
west  of  Scotland. ^^ 

Q-lcMsial  Deposits. — Ireland  is  largely  covered  by  Glacial 
deposits,  about  which  much  has  been  written,  but  no  satisfactory 
or  comprehensive  account  of  them  has  yet  been  published.  Enough 
is  known,  however,  to  make  it  obvious  that  they  were  accumulated 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  England  ;  those  of  Northern 
and  Eastern  Ireland,  indeed,  greatly  resemble  the  drifts  of  Western 
England,  but  those  of  the  central  and  western  districts  constitute 
lather  a  different  type. 

The  central  plain  of  Ireland  "  is  largely  covered  by  a  widely 
spread  mass  of  drift,  consisting  of  dark  sandy  clay  with  pebbles  and 
blocks,  and  occasional  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  are  sometimes 
very  regularly  stratified.  The  great  majority  of  the  pebbles  are 
rounded  fragments  of  Carboniferous  limestone,  whence  the  deposit 
usually  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Limestone  Drift  This  deposit  rests 
not  only  on  the  limestone,  but  sweeps  up  on  to  the  flanks  of  all 
the  hills  which  rise  from  the  central  plain.  In  such  case  the 
Limestone  gravel  (often)  becomes  largely  mingled  with  the  detritus 
of  .the  rocks  of  which  the  hills  are  made,  .  .  .  but  gravel  almost 
entirely  composed  of  limestone  pebbles  is  found  up  to  heights  of 
1 200  feet  on  the  granite  mountains  south  of  Dublin.  It  spreads 
across  the  lower  part  of  this  granite  range,  and  runs  down  by  Bray 
into  the  county  Wicklow,  where  it  is  covered  by  beds  of  sand  and 
marl  that  spread  through  Wicklow  and  Wexford  over  all  the  low 
grounds  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea-coast" 

In  some  cases  this  Limestone  Drift  overlies  a  deposit  composed 

entirely  of  local  rocks,  as  in  Glenbarrow,  on  the  northern  flank  of 

the  Slieve  Bloom.     Here  at  a  height  of  800  feet  the  river  runs 

below  a  cliff  120  feet  high,  which  is  entirely  formed  of  stratified 

drift,  and  exhibits  the  following  succession  : — 

Feet 

Coarse  drift  with  limestone  boulders 50 

Fine  laminated  sand 20 

Bubbly  sand,  with  angular  blocks  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  same 

rock  lying  below 50 

On  the  north-east  coast  there  are  deposits  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  low-level  drifts  of  Lancashire,  consisting  of  red  and  brown 
boulder  -  clays,  with  frequent  intercalations  of  sand  containing 
marine  shells.     Cliff-sections  of  such  beds  are  frequent  along  the 
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coasts  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and  their  marine  origin  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  shells  in  the  sands,  bat  by  the  presence  of  Nuculana 
pemula  and  Nuculana  minuta  with  attached  valves  in  boulder-clay 
at  Wood  burn  Glen,  near  Belfast.  ^^ 

Southwards  these  reddish  clays  appear  to  overlie  the  limestone 
drift,  as  seen  in  the  cliff-sections  at  Kiiliney  and  Ballybrack,  south 
of  Dublin,  and  they  attain  a  great  thickness  near  Carlow,  where 
the  following  succession  was  found  in  sinking  a  colliery  shaft : — 

Feet. 
-w         TN -A.        rStiff  red  clav  with  stones         .  84 

Newer  Dnft       \  Laminated  day       ....  5 


,  .       ,        ^  .- /Sand  with  pebbles  of  limestone 
Limestone  Dnft^s^^^g  ^^^^  ^-^^^i  stones 


25 

8 


122 


Drifts  with  marine  shells  occur  again  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
chiefly  below  600  feet,  but  on  Three  Rock  Mountain  in  Wexford 
they  occur  at  a  height  of  1300  feet,  and  include  some  more  southern 
forms,  as  Dosinia  lincta,  Venus  striattUOf  and  Venus  ccuina. 

No  notice  of  Irish  drifts  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  long  winding  banks  or  ridges  of  gravel  which  are  known  as 
eskers.  These  ridges  often  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  other  Glacial 
deposits,  and  from  these  the  materials  composing  them  have  been 
chiefly  derived.  They  often  extend  in  sinuous  lines  for  many 
miles,  but  are  confined  to  the  plains  and  low  grounds,  not  extending 
above  the  400  feet  contour.  They  may  therefore  be  r^arded  as 
among  the  latest  of  the  Pleistocene  deposits,  but  the  occurrence  of 
large  boulders  on  these  banks  shows  that  floating  ice  was  still 
present. 

Morainic  mounds  occur  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  more 
mountainous  regions,  and  testify  to  the  existence  of  small  valley 
glaciers  during  the  last  stage  of  the  Glacial  period. 

B.  Non-Qlacial  Depobitb 

As  mentioned  on  p.  540,  the  older  river  gravels  and  the  older 
cavern  deposits  appear  to  be  of  about  the  same  age,  and  in  both  the 
stone  weapons  of  Palaeolithic  man  are  associated  with  the  bones  of 
many  extinct  animals.  In  some  places  it  seems  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish two  Palaeolithic  horizons  or  ages,  an  older  of  roughly  made 
implements  associated  with  EUjphas  antiquusy  and  a  newer  of  more 
finished  weapons,  for  which  the  name  Mesoltthic  has  been  proposed. 
Some  authorities  recognise  a  third  age,  that  in  which  remains  of 
the  reindeer  are  abundant,  associated  with  a  special  type  of  flint 
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implements.  If  the  latter  is  in  real  succession  and  not  a  mere  local 
variation  the  Pleistocene  (non-Glacial)  succession  may  be  tabulated 
08  follows : — 

4.  Neolithic,  the  age  of  domesticated  animals. 

^'  \Me8olithic  /*^®  *g®  ^^  *^he  reindeer  {Baiigifer  tarandus), 

2.)  '  \the  age  of  i^/>Aa«  j9nmi^«ntu9  and  ^i7U7C0ro9ticA(>rAinu5. 

1.  Palaeolithic,  the  age  of  Elephas  anliquus. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  volume  to  give 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  river  gravels,  cave 
earths,  raised  beaches,  and  other  non-Glacial  deposits  in  Britain. 
Only  a  few  examples  will  therefore  be  described  in  the  following 
pages. 

Gave  Deposits. — ^The  origin  of  caves  and  the  formation  of 
the  deposits  found  in  them  is  explained  in  most  books  on  Physical 
Geology.  Many  such  caves  have  now  been  explored  in  England 
and  Wales ;  some  of  them  have  served  as  dens  for  bears  or  for 
hyaenas,  and  the  bones  of  other  animals  belong  to  carcases  which 
have  been  dragged  in  by  these  creatures.  At  other  times  they  have 
served  as  shelters  for  man,  whose  occupation  of  them  is  proved  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  stone  implements — PaLeolithic  in  the 
lower  beds,  and  sometimes  Neolithic  in  the  higher.  The  caves  of 
Creswell  Crags  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  on  the  borders  of  Derby 
and  Notts  afford  good  examples  of  such  deposits.  ^^  In  Robin  Hood 
Cave  the  beds  found  were  : — 

Feet. 

5.  Stala^ite  united  to  the  roof 1  to  2 

4.  Breccia  with  bones  and  implements 0  to  3 

3.  Cave  earth  with  bones  and  implements  2  to  4 

2.  Bed  clayey  sand  with  bones 2  to  4 

1.  Light-coloured  sand  with  blocks  of  limestone  fallen  from 

the  roof 2 

The  lowest  sand  yielded  no  organic  remains,  but  the  red  sand 
contained  bones  of  many  animals,  all  of  them  scored  with  the  teeth- 
marks  of  the  creatures  which  had  dragged  them  into  the  cave,  and 
that  these  were  hysenas  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  hyasna 
bones  and  teeth  belonging  to  individuals  of  all  ages  from  cubhood 
upwards.  Flint  implements  are  rare  in  the  sand,  but  abound  in 
the  overlying  cave  earth,  some  consisting  of  flint  and  others  of 
quartzite,  but  all  of  PabBolithic  form  -,  bones  of  the  same  animals 
occur  in  this  layer.  Lastly,  in  the  breccia  above  are  flint  and  bone 
implements  of  the  more  highly  finished  type  which  is  known  as 
Neolithic,  and  fiuhioned,  according  to  Professor  Dawkins,  by  a 
different  race  of  men  to  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

2  0 
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Some  caves  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  (North  Wales)  have  been 
explored  by  the  late  Dr.  Hicks,  and  are  important  from  their  position 
in  relation  to  the  local  Glacial  deposits.  ^^  They  are  known  as 
the  Ffynnon  Benno  and  Cae  Gwyn  caves,  and  are  situate  in  a  small 
valley  or  ravine  on  the  east  side  of  the  Vale  at  a  level  of  nearly 
400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valley  has  apparently  been  filled 
with  Glacial  drift  of  the  low-level  Lancashire  type  (see  p.  552),  and 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Cae  Gwyn  cave  was  found  to  be  buried 
beneath  a  bank  of  stratified  sand,  gravel,  and  boulder-clay,  the 
lower  layers  of  which  entered  the  cave  and  overlay  the  bone-bear- 
ing cave  earth.     The  section  at  this  entrance  was  as  follows : — 


Reddish  boulder-clay  with  sandy  seams 
Sand  with  boulders  and  seams  of  clay 
Grsyelly  sand  with  fine  laminated  sand  below 

Red  laminated  clay 

Cave  earth  with  bones  and  ilint  implements 


Feet. 

laches. 

6 

4 

3 

9 

3 

5 

1 

0 

from  2  to  5 

Moi^over,  in  the  other  cave  the  bone  earth  had  been  disturbed, 
the  stalagmite  floor  in  places  broken  up,  and  large  stalactites  had 
been  broken  off,  the  whole  being  covered  by  clays  and  sands  con- 
taining pebbles  from  distant  sources.  Dr.  Hicks  concluded  that  the 
contents  of  the  cave  are  pi*e-glacial,  but  this  was  not  proved  by 
the  evidence,  and  the  assemblage  of  mammalia  is  that  of  the  late^ 
Palasolithic  time,  the  commonest  species  being  Rhinoceros  tichorhinusj 
MUphas  prirtiigenius  (the  mammoth),  and  Rangifer  tarandus  (reindeerl 
They  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  inter-glacial,  but  anterior  to 
the  submergence  which  enabled  the  northern  ice  to  travel  so  far 
southward. 

Another  important  cavern  is  that  known  as  Kent's  Cavern,  near 
Torquay  in  Devon.  This  was  explored  by  Mr.  Pengelly  with 
assistance  from  the  British  Association,  and  classified  collections  of 
its  contents  may  be  seen  in  the  museums  at  Torquay,  South 
Kensington,  and  Oxford.  Where  the  succession  was  complete  it 
read  as  follows  : — 

5.  Black  mould. 

4.  Granular  stalagmite  (5  feet)  with  some  bones. 

3.  Cave  earth  with  many  bones  an  1  Palseolithic  implements. 

2.  Hard  crystalline  stalagmite  (6  to  10  feet)  with  bones  of  bears. 

1.  Breccia  with  bones  of  Dears  and  rude  stone  implements. 

The  cave  seems  to  have  been  first  occupied  by  bears  and 
occasionally  by  men  of  early  Palaeolithic  race.  In  the  cave  earth 
(No.  3)  hyaena  bones  are  the  most  abundant,  but  remains  of  twenty- 
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five  other  mammals  were  found,  including  Elephtis  primi genius, 
Rhinoceros  tichorhinusj  and  Bangifer  tarandiis.  With  these  were 
associated  flint  implements  of  two  recognised  Palaeolithic  types  and 
a  few  tools  made  of  hone.  This  deposit  evidently  represents  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  is  covered  by  the  upper  stalagmite  containing 
remains  of  hyaena,  mammoth,  fox,  and  horse. 

Another  well-known  cave  is  that  at  Brixham  on  the  south  side 
of  Torbay.  Fig.  181  is  a  diagrammatic  view  of  this  cave  and  of  the 
deposits  found  in  it.  The  gravel  at  the  bottom  contained  a  few 
rude  PalsBolithic  implements  and  a  few  bones  of  bears  and  of  the 
mammoth.  The  cave  earth  contained  an  assemblage  similar  to 
that  of  Kent's  Cavern. 


Fig.  ISl.— SECTION  THROUGH  THE  BOKE  CAVE  AT   BRIXHAM,   DEVOK. 


2.  Stalagmite  flo<^r  and  three  calcareous  breccia 

4.  Black  bed  near  entrance  only   . 

5.  Reddish  cave  earth  with  many  bones 

6.  Water-worn  gravel  or  shingle    . 


Ito   2  feet 
2  „ 
2to   4  ,. 
2  to  12  „ 


River  Gravels. — The  manner  in  which  disconnected  tracts 
and  terraces  of  gravel,  sand,  and  loam  have  been  formed  and  left 
at  various  levels  in  a  river-valley  is  explained  in  all  text-books  of 
Physical  Geology.  They  represent  different  stages  in  the  excava- 
tion of  a  valley,  those  at  the  highest  level  above  the  existing  stream 
being  of  course  the  oldest,  and  the  others  newer  in  proportion  as 
they  are  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  modern  alluvium. 

The  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  such  accumulations.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  valley 
tracts  of  gravel  are  found  at  various  heights,  now  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  now  on  the  other  ;  three  stages  or  terraces  can  often  be 
distinguished,  the  highest  being  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  From  this  highest  terrace  few  bones  have  been  obtained, 
but  at  the  lower  levels  land  and  river  shells,  with  remains  of  Elephas 
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primigtmiiM,  Eltphai  antiguwi,  RkiruKerot  titiiorhinat.  Boon  jtrucu, 
Sangifer  tarandut,  Eqv.ii*  cabaiiui,  Ciiit.it  lupu$,  and  Unas  anto  Me 
fiequentlj  found.  Between  WintUotand  London  the  outapreads  cC 
gravel  become  wider  and  more  continuous,  but  the  surface  ot  iLe 
older  part*  still  rises  to  30,  and  even  45  feet  above  lie  rii-er,  ud 
the  shells  are  stilL  of  fluviatile  species.  Hence  we  nxAy  condndt 
that  when  these  gravels  were  deposited  the  Thames  had  a  much 
longer  course  than  it  has  at  present,  and  that  this  part  of  the  vallei 
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was  then  far  inUnd,  otherwise  the  beds  would  be  at  a  lower  I«k1 
and  the  shells  would  be  estuarine.  In  these  gravels,  at  Acton  ud 
Stoke  NewingtoD,  many  flint  implements  of  Palaralithic  tjpe  hirt 
been  found. 

Below  London,  at  Ilford,  Orajs,  Crayford,  and  Erith,  there  iR 
a  series  of  gravels,  sands,  and  loams  which  rise  to  2&  or  30  C<« 
above  the  river,  but  are  nearly  60  feet  above  the  base  of  lif 
alluvium  at  Erith.  These  beds  have  yielded  the  mammalian  lemwK 
mentioned  above,  and  it  is  only  at  these  places  that  BK»oani 
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leptcrhmus  and  R,  tichorhinus  have  been  found  together.  The 
presence  of  Rhinoceros  megarhinus  (a  Pliocene  form)  and  the  absence 
of  the  reindeer  (Rancfifer  tarandus)  are  regarded  as  indications  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  deposits.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  species  of  land 
and  freshwater  shells  have  been  found,  several  of  which  no  longer 
live  in  Britain,  e.g,  Cyrena  (Corbicula)  fluminalisy  Unio  littoralis, 
Pisidium  amnicum,  Hydrobia  marginata^  and  Helix  fruticum.  A 
worked  flake  proving  the  presence  of  Man  has  also  been  found  in 
the  lower  brick  earth. 

The  district  now  drained  by  the  river  Cam  contains  an 
interesting  series  of  river  deposits  which  bear  testimony  to  the 
successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  drainage  system  of 
this  area.  The  oldest  line  of  gravels  has  no  connection  with  the 
modem  river-valley,  but  crosses  it  nearly  at  right  angles  near 
Cambridge.  Patches  of  gravel  in  the  hill-valleys  near  Balsham 
testify  to  the  action  of  streams  where  none  now  exist,  and  these 
seem  to  have  united  to  form  a  river  which  ran  by  Wilbraham,  Quy, 
Cambridge,  Girton,  Oakington,  Long  Stanton,  and  AVillingham.^^ 


Fig.  188.— DIAGRAMMATIC  SECTION   ACROSS  THB  OLD  ORAVKL  RIDGE  AT  MARCH. 

f  Ppti  dAnnaito  ^-  Loani.  b.  Boulder-Clay. 

/.  J?  en  aeposira.  ^  Qnvel  and  sand.  o.  Klmeridge  CUy. 

The  deposits  it  has  left  now  form  long  gravel-capped  ridges,  the 
base  of  the  gravels  where  intersected  by  the  Cam  being  about  40, 
and  their  surface  sometimes  60  feet  above  the  modem  alluvium. 
These  fluviatile  gravels  appear  to  terminate  abruptly  near  the  fens 
of  the  Bedford  Level,  but  were  probably  originally  continuous  with 
the  gravels  at  Chatteris,  Doddington,  and  March,  which  form 
similar  ridges  rising  above  the  general  level  of  the  fens  which 
surround  them,  and  evidently  mark  the  estuarine  channel  of  a 
river  which  traversed  the  country  when  it  stood  at  a  somewhaf 
lower  level,  and  before  the  Fen-land  existed.  The  shells  found  at 
March  are  chiefly  marine,  but  include  Corbicula  flwminalis. 

Of  deposits  which  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  modem  river 
Cam,  remains  of  three  terraces  can  be  recognised.  The  highest  of 
them  runs  by  Trumpington  and  Barnwell,  about  25  feet  above  the 
alluvium,  and  has  yielded  a  number  of  mammalian  bones  and 
teeth,  with  a  still  larger  number  of  shells,  among  which  Corbicula 
flwminalis,  Unio  littoralis,  and  Hydrobia  marginata  occur.  These 
three  shells  do  not  occur  in  the  lower  terraces^  which  are  respec- 
tively about  15  and  8  feet  above  the  alluvium  near  Cambridge. 
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Raised  Beaches. — ^Elevation  of  the  land  is  also  attested  by 
the  raised  beaches  and  sea-margins  which  occur  along  many  part« 
of  the  British  coast-line.  The  beaohes  consist  of  sand  and  gravel, 
irregularly  stratified,  and  often  containing  drifted  shells,  such  as 
may  be  found  on  modem  shores.  Deposits  of  this  kind  occur  at 
Brighton  and  westward  along  the  southern  part  of  Sussex  as  £Eir  as 
Portsdown  Hill,  the  highest  level  at  which  they  are  found  being 
about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  Inland  they  are  banked  against  an 
old  line  of  cliffs,  the  position  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  147. 
Raised  beaches  exist  also  at  Portland  Bill,  where  the  highest  pan 
of  the  deposit  is  50  feet  above  sea-level,  and  at  many  places  roand 
the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  ^^  On  the  Scottish  coasts  raised 
beaches  and  lines  of  cliff  are  found  at  various  successive  levels 
between  25  and  100  feet  above  high -water  mark,  four  or  tive 
sometimes  occurring  one  above  another. 
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Fig.  184.— SEcrnoir  across  the  TBUMPnraroN  obayels.  '  Distance  2  mflflR. 
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Alluvial  Levels. — These  are  marshy  flats  formed  of  the 
deposits  left  by  the  flood-waters  of  a  river  ;  they  border  the  actual 
channel  of  the  river  and  widen  out  in  the  lower  part  of  its  valley, 
till  near  the  river's  mouth  they  often  form  wide  levels  or  marshes, 
which  are  partly  of  fluviatile  and  partly  of  marine  origin.  The 
depth  of  alluvial  matter  which  occupies  the  ancient  valleys  of  onr 
rivers  near  their  mouths  is  sometimes  very  great ;  thus  at  Sheemes^. 
and  also  at  Upchurch,  near  Sheppey  Island,  borings  have  proved  7~ 
feet  of  such  alluvium.  In  the  Essex  marshes  there  is  sometimes 
50  feet  of  alluvial  matter.  At  Yarmouth  there  is  said  to  be 
170  feet,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yare  and  Wensum  there  appears 
to  be  sometimes  60  or  70  feet  of  alluvium  between  the  present 
surface  and  the  chalk  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

In  the  Yale  of  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  a  deep  deposit  of 
alluvial  matter  has  accumulated  behind  the  bank  of  boulder-day 
which  blocks  the  seaward  end  of  the  valley,  forming   the  great 
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"flats"  and  "ings"  near  the  villages  of  Wilton,  AUerston, 
Ebberston,  and  Swainton.  The  deposits  consist  of  soft  clays  and 
sands,  which  are  sometimes  60,  70,  and  even  100  feet  deep, 
resting  usually  on  a  layer  of  gravel  from  which  a  water-supply  is 
obtained. 

Besides  the  deposits  above  mentioned  which  lie  within  river- 
valleys,  there  are  other  tracts  round  our  shores  which  have  once 
been  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  are  now  filled  principally 
with  marine  silts  and  clays,  though  layers  of  peat  with  trunks  of 
trees  are  frequently  intercalated  with  the  silts,  and  mark  pauses  in 
the  process  of  silting  up.  Many  such  tracts  pass  beneath  the 
present  beaches,  and  were  evidently  once  much  more  extensive 
than  they  are  now.  Such  are  the  marshes  near  Fleetwood,  in 
Lancashire,  the  Bridgewater  Levels  in  Somerset  which  pass 
beneath  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  must  formerly  have  extended 
far  down  this  estuary,  the  Pevensey  Levels  in  Sussex,  the  Romney 
marshes  in  Kent,  the  Fens  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  and  the 
marshes  of  the  East  Lincolnshire  coast 


GEOQRAPHIGAL   A17D   CLIMATAL  CONDITIONS   OF   THB   PLEISTOCENE 

PERIOD 

The  Arctic  plants  in  the  thin  layer  underlying  the  lowest 
boulder-clay  of  Cromer  indicate  a  great  and  sudden  increase  of 
cold,  and  the  overlying  boulder-clays  are  the  acknowledged  product 
of  ice-action,  though  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  principal 
agent  engaged  in  their  formation  was  sea-ice  or  land-ice. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  are  only  three  sets  of  causes  which 
could  bave  wrought  such  a  change  of  climate ;  these  are  (1)  cosmical 
and  astronomical  causes  affecting  the  whole  globe  ;  (2)  local  and 
geographical  causes  involving  the  connection  or  disconnection  of 
continents,  and  the  consequent  divergence  or  introduction  of 
marine  currents ;  (3)  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  areas 
of  high  and  low  barometric  pressure,  affecting  the  direction  of 
prevalent  winds. 

(1)  The  earth's  orbit  or  path  round  the  sun  is  not  a  circle,  but 
an  ellipse,  the  form  of  which  is  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
variation  ;  the  sun  occupies  one  of  the  foci  of  this  ellipse,  and 
when  the  earth  is  at  the  end  nearer  to  this  focus  it  is  said  to  be  in 
perihelion,  when  at  the  other  end  it  is  in  aphelion.  When  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  great,  and  the  winter  of  one  hemisphere 
occurs  during  the  period  of  aphelion,  the  amount  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  must  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  winter  temperature 
must  consequently  be  greatly  lowered  ;  moreover,  the  length  of 
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winter  would  be  increased,  bo  that  at  auch  a  time  it  would  be  so 
leas  than  thirtjr-eix  days  longer  than  the  summer  (iU  length  at  tht 
preaent  time  being  eight  days  shorter  than  that  of  the  aammer). 

The  result  of  such  condilione,  viz.  a  lowering  of  the  tempetatnre 
and  a  lengthening  of  the  winter  in,  say,  the  northern  heraiiphere, 
would  be  that  much  of  what  previously  fell  aa  rain  would  tbenM 
as  snow,  and  a  greater  fall  of  snow  nieans  a  greater  accumulation 
of  ice  in  the  northern  regions.  But  since  the  aummers  would  occaT 
in  perihelion,  and  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  would  thni  be 
greater  than  it  is  now,  it  might  be  thought  that  this  heat  would  be 
suHicient  to  dispel  the  ice  and  snow  accumulated  durini;  the  long 
cold  winters.  Mr.  CroU,  however,  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of  the 
greater  amount  of  heat  then  received,  the  actual  lemperatnra  of 
the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  would  be  lower  than  it  is  doi'. 
There  are,  he  eays,  three  ways  by  which  accumulated  masses  of  it« 
and  snow  tend  to  lower  the  summer  temperature,  viz, : — 

(u)  The  temperature  of  the  snow  and  ice  can  never  rise  above 
the  freezing-point,  however  hot  the  sun's  rays  may  be,  and  conse- 
quently the  air  is  cooled  by  contact  with  t^e  snow  more  rapidlj 
than  it  is  heated  by  the  sun,  for  air  is  not  a  good  absorbent  of 
radiant  heat ;  hence  in  a  country  like  Qreenloud  the  tempeiatun 
of  the  air  even  during  summer  never  riaes  much  above  thefreenng- 

(b)  The  rays  falling  on  a  surface  of  snow  and  ice  aie  dispteed 
of  in  two  ways :  some  are  reflected  back  into  space ;  olhen  m 
absorbed,  but  do  not  raise  the  temperature,  for  they  are  used  up  in 
melting  a  portion  of  the  ice. 

(c)  The  great  strength  of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  beginning  of 
summer  would  produce  an  increased  amount  of  evaporation ;  but 
the  presence  of  suuw-clad  mountains  would  chill  the  atmoepbere, 
and  condense  the  vapour  into  thick  fogs  such  as  often  envelop  ibe 
Antarctic  regions  during  summer  at  the  present  time.  The«e  fog:, 
by  cutting  off  the  sun's  rays,  prevent  the  further  melting  of  the 
snow  and  ice,  and  make  the  summer  temperature  of  these  regionJ 
actually  lower  than  that  of  the  northern  regions,  in  spite  of  the 
summer  occurring  in  perihelion. 

(2)  Let  us  neit  examine  the  probable  geographical  coudilioni 
of  the  period.  The  probable  land  connection  between  Scotland 
and  Greenland  during  Tertiary  time  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  continued  to  exist  till 
the  beginning  of  Pleistocene  time  ;  all  authorities  are  ^reed  that 
the  western  part  of  the  British  Islands  then  stood  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  they  do  now,  that  Ei^land  was  joined  to  the  Continent, 
and  that  Ireland  was  probably  nuited  to  England,  and  conseqnently 
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that  all  our  mountainous  regions  rose  to  much  greater  ele\ 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  greater  extent  c 
with  more  lofty  mountains  are  conditions  which  would  fa 
greater  accumulation  of  snow. 

Assuming,  then,  the  persistence  of  the  barrier  betwe< 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  what  changes  can  be  indicated  as 
to  bring  a  cold  current  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  north-w 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  current  seems  to  be  proved  1 
prevalent  direction  of  ice-marks  in  Ireland  and  the  north-\ 
England,  and  by  the  facts  connected  with  the  dispersal  of  e 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  submergence  of  the  Baffin's  Bti 
may  have  taken  place  at  this  time,  and  that  by  this  means 
Arctic  current  was  introduced  into  the  Atlantic,  and  would 
probability  flow  eastward  along  the  western  side  of  that  h 
which  our  islands  formed  a  part.  By  such  an  arrangement  any 
current  such  as  the  modem  "  gulf  stream  "  would  be  cut  oif  frc 
north-west  coasts,  and  compelled  to  take  a  more  southerly  coi 
Dr.  CroU,  however,  has  adduced  very  good  reasons  for  sup 
that  no  such  powerful  current  as  the  Gulf  Stream  then  e 
the  North  Atlantic  He  points  out  that  the  strength  of  the 
winds  depends  on  the  difference  of  temperature  that  may 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions,  the  winds  being  sir 
in  that  hemisphere  where  the  greatest  difference  exists, 
this  occurred  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  influence  < 
northern  trades  would  extend  considerably  south  of  the  ec] 
and  this  would  affect  the  great  ocean  currents,  tending  to 
them  southwards. 

(3)  The  alteration  of  meteorological  conditions  as  a  ca 
climatal  change  has  recently  been  discussed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Har 
who  points  out  that  the  winds  are  an  important  factor  in  detc 
ing  the  distribution  of  climatal  zones,  and  that  existing  devi 
of  the  monthly  or  yearly  isotherms  from  the  normal  are  coin 
generally  with  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds.  "  The 
blow  in  a  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  isobars  ;  the 
group  themselves  round  centres  of  high  and  low  pressure. 
Anomalous  weather  is  due  to  some  unusual  arrangement  of 
areas  ;  similarly  former  cases  of  anomalous  climate  can  only 
occurred  when  meteorological  conditions  were  favourable. 

"  During  the  Glacial  period  the  regions  covered  by  ice 
have  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  anticyclonic  at  all  se 
low-pressure  systems  prevailing  at  the  same  time  over  the  wi 
regions  immediately  to  the  south  of  them  and  over  the  adjc 
oceans.  The  relative  positions  of  areas  of  high  and  low  baroi 
pressure,  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  and  the  conse 
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Since  the  Qlacial  depoaita  to  a  great  extent  draped  the  pt- 
QIacial  surface  of  the  country  without  completel;  filling  up  ik 
pre-eiisteut  valtejs,  the  BtreaoiB  were  natuiall;  directed  into  lit 
same  depressions  ;  but  the  channel  which  each  began  b>  carre  out 
of  the  Glacial  beds  did  not  everywhere  coincide  with  that  of  the 
river  which  occupied  the  valley  in  pre-Olacial  times,  so  that  in  manj 
cases  we  have  a  po«t-01acial  valley  system  superposed  upon  in 
antecedent  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mersey  and  of  aiaaj  nier 
in  Scotland.  Cases  also  occur  where  the  older  valle>9  haie  ken 
blocked  lip  by  G-lacial  deposits  at  certain  points  so  that  the  pM' 
Glacial  streama  were  ponded  back,  and  have  made  new  chimntl? 
for  themselves  through  the  country  between  the  older  valley', 
interesting  instances  of  this  occur  in  Lincolnshire.-' 

The  phenomena  of  the  buried  forests,  which  in  some  pliif* 
descend  to  as  much  as  70  feet  below  the  present  sea-level,  she* 
that  the  land  continued  to  rise  until  it  stood  at  least  that  nmcb 
higher  out  of  the  sea  than  it  does  now,  and  that  the  last  movemenl 
throughout  the  [,Teater  part  of  England  has  been  one  of  snbadeicfc 
In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  no  such  recent  mb- 
aidence ;  the  old  forest  levels  seldom  run  below  low-water  mirl, 
and  they  are  covered  by  marine  clays  vhi«h  are  now  raised  tc 
a  height  of  from  30  to  45  feet  above  mean  sea-level.  This  meani 
that  the  lat«»t  movement  in  Scotland  was  one  of  elevation. 

In  England  the  subsidence  put  an  end  to  the  process  of  rallfj 
excavation,  the  rivers  ceased  to  deepen  their  channels,  and  com* 
menced  to  form  the  alluvial  levels  which  are  so  characleriitic  of 
English  lowland  valleys  ;  thus  it  happens  that  the  seaward  ends 
of  many  valleys  are  silled  up  to  great  depths  below  the  piwnl 
alluvial  levels,  while  even  in  the  higher  parts  of  these  valleys  the 
base  of  the  more  recent  river  gravels  lies  below  the  bed  of  tbe 
modem  stream. 

We  have  now  brought  tbe  history  of  Britain  down  to  a  recent 
date,  geologically  speaking,  though  we  leave  it  still  in  whs'  " 
usually  called  prehistoric  time.  To  study  and  describe  tbe  relici 
of  tbe  early  human  inhabitants  of  our  islands  belongs  rather  lo 
the  province  of  the  antiquary  than  to  that  of  the  geologist,  thaa|;b 
the  subject  may  also  be  treated  from  a  geological  point  of  lie'i 
as  ia  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins's  Early  Man  in  Britain,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

RiPKBINCES 

'  For  the  Glacial  deposits  of  Cromer  Me  C.  Reid  in  Oeiil.  Mag.  D^  ^ 
ToL  TiL  p.  619,  and  the  "  Geology  a[  Cromer, "  Mem.  0«ol.  Sarixi). 

*  On  tbe  Drifts  of  Lincolnsliire  see  the  Memoira  qf  Vte  Otolcgiat  S*n^ 
and  Qtiart.  /(mm.  Otol.  Soc.  vol.  xlL  p.  118. 
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